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WHIG FRIENDSHIP FOa IKSTI'^UTIONS. 


The Whigs are not blind to the main 
source of their weakness : they admit 
that the more exalted, opulent, and in- 
telligent part of society, is against them. 
They have as many thick and thin par- 
tisans amidst the upper and middle 
classes as their opponents*^ probably 
more; but every mao, from^tiie peer, 
through the professions, and down to 
the respectable tradesman inclusive, 
who is independent, or who values 
country' above party, is hostile to the 
Whigs. By England they are rejected, 
in |iarliament as well as out of it ; and 
they .stand on an Irish faction, which 
really detests them as much as the 
most violent Conservative. They are 
aware the cause is a belief that they 
are any thing rather than the friends 
of public institutions. 

In consequence, ]/>rd J. Uussell, in 
his late election exploits, professed for 
institutions, as the organ of the mi- 
nistiy> boundless attachment, lie de« 
‘clarra that he and his colleagues in- 
tended to preserve them in all their 
attributes. 

His lordship*! professions are clearly 
to be interpreted like the generality of 
election ones, as having a real just the 
reverse of their literal meaning; or we 
must believe that be is an utter stranger 
to ihe^nsUtntions of England, in their 
essential charaeteriitici. Wliether bis 
guilt bo hypocrisy or incapeity, it 
merits illiisffitioD. 

Institutions ou|jht to be presen-ed 
in legitimate raimt and operation, as 
well as form* Ibe monarchy will be 
one, though it be rendered absolute; 
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the church might be made CatboliWr 
Presbyterian, and still be Uie national 
one. The ministry whiclv under the 
pretence of correcting and improving 
them, seeks to change them in consti- 
tutional endowment and operation, 
does what is in nature equal to at- 
tempting to change a monarchy into a 
republic. 

LotA J. Russell declares especially 
that the monarchy is to be maintained 
by the Whigs, not even omitting its 
splendours. Here is the pith of the 
* matter; it is b^leved to be in immi- 
nent danger; it is known that other 
institutions must fall wit^ it. Its 
splendour is of minor importance — 
merely an auxiliary to give full effect 
to its constitutional rig& and powers. 

potoers to 


Jre, Men, Mess rijgAu 
6e praerved! What they aire, seems 
to be fomtteu by the country as well 
as the higs ; tKmIbre it is necessary 
before us, and examine 
ace to their public 
i lake as low ground as 
iiig cai^will desire ; dis- 
nes, we will claim no 
king than we would for 
the goveminent, were his 
title president, consul, or any other— 
were he plac^ over a republic. In 
^r eyes we have at present, saving 
the name, neither a king nor any other 
head of t^ government in England. 

If it be truest a king ‘is^miy a 
man, he at least m At have the com* 
moD feeling^and ri^la of one. White 
our constjlution exani him into nothing 
more, it degrade hidf into nothing 
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Ie(s: it never committed the folly of 
incapacSiating him for the discharge of 
his auty, and maki^ him either ciphe^ 
or menial. It limits his power, but if 
Id^mIs him tOf^ the efficient head of 
th^ govemmenK— to take a heading 
share in the management of public 
affiura. He is bound by it, in the 
most solemn manner before God and 
the couiitiy, to rule righteously, to 
‘ 1 java and institutions, as though 
beyond advisers 
tie hould disregard or 
^at pleasuior It only re- 
Kis ministers as hi^ervants. 
king is excluaively endowed 
with th^powe^f selecting his niini- 
atenu This^^ conformity with a 
rule which prevails throughout s^iety, 
as essential for ^he proper performaflfe 
' of duty. The prime-mimster is td- 
lowed to ch<x>se his colleague^; the 
Sifiretary of state selects his sulxirdi- 
nams; the master appoints his work- 
men. Lond Melbourne would think 
it intolerable^ were he to have Tones 
forced on him for his brethren in tlie 
cabinet; Lord J. Russell would deem 
it a grievous wrong if the confidential 
assistants in his office were appointed 
by Sir R. Peel. •Affairs, whether na- 
tional or individual, must be managed 
in the worst manlier, if they who are 
intrusted with the management differ 
in principle, and be hostile to each 
other. « 

In this country, and every other, 
national igf^rests generally fell into a 
ruinous eondition wlien the king took 
no decided active part in conducting 
tliem: an infoecile king was often a 
worse ruler tnia a tyrannical one. The 
case could not well be otherwise. A 
king has a deep personal interest in 
governing properly, while a ministry 
has tlie contrary; to a g^ extent 
they are opposed in interejjfnike mas- 
ter and servant : if he IMi in gomem- 
iog, he emplop able rneipnd rcstr^s* 
them. But wfiAi he Am^s 
mana^ng, he disiegards piMii^ilairs; 
his minister^ are chosen oi^he scores 
of subserviency to his personal gratU 
fication, they are incapable and dis^ 
hoDfat, and tliey sacrifice both hiou 
and the subject to their f|cuon. 

the blackest page of civilised history 
is Ifot dmwn from kitgs free to fdhow 
|liifar pleasure; iWis runiished by mi- 
naalagi ruling or using them as instni- 
menti. ^heii tUsiminidfer was prac- 
licallj the imitivigii we find fam in- 


trigoe, corruption, tyranny — national 
Interest regularly trampled on to main- 
tain and increasediis power. Tlie king 
held the sceptre as an unalienable 
right, and guilt was not necessary for 
its preservation ; but the minister 
wielded it at the will of others, and 
he could only retain it through ini- 
t|uity. f 

The constitution of England intends 
the king to be the efficient public 
functionary: regardless of his separate 
benefi^ it endeavours in cvciy way to^• 
fit him for the use of his people; 
they^fore it expects him to perform 
the arduous labours it imposes on him, 
as well as to respect its limitations. 
Meaning him to be the real and not 
nonunal head of the i'o\ernment, it 
em{)owers him to cliousc and change 
his immediate assi«.t«ints at pleasure, 
in order that he may base the control 
over and cu-operation from them, es- 
sential for the due management of 
public .ifiairs. Tiiev arc not to ex- 
clude him from all choice of measures 
and command him, because they are 
responsible to parliament. This re- 
sponsibility only rises to defincsl law 
and duty; it relates to their advice 
which he follows, hut not to that which 
he rejects : the> ate not hound by it 
to do what he i^ hostile to. Partly it 
is, not dutahon, but rustiattit on him ; 
principally it is to prevent them from 
giving him peinif .oiis counsel, and 
takiin; fioni him the sceptre it is es- 
sential for keipirt^ them in due sub- 
ordination to him, and making them 
his servants as will as faithful ones. 

While It IS utterly impossible for 
the most wise and patriotic king to 
rule pio|>crly, if he be not free to 
.select his iiiinistvrs, the power to se- 
lect them cannot be placed in other 
hands than his, without the most mis- 
chievous consequences. The House 
of Commons now claims such power, 
but It manifestly cannot exercise it 
without ceasing to be a part of the 
legislature. If it appoint the ministry, 
it must practically become the execu- 
tive ; parliament must be a worthless 
name, and a faction must be despotic. 
Tbe assertion that tins house speaks 
thc^sentiinents of at least the majority 
of the population is obviously fiils^ 
because such majonty has no share In 
forming it. If all had the vote, it 
could not imssibly^ so. Divided 
into three major parflii, the least rules 
tbe other two in oespiie of the country. 
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Whig Friendihip for InitHuHons. 


Mr. O’Connell, in gr^iously giving 
the cabinet to the Whigs, acted for 
himself ; he obeyed not the majority 
of the people or his own faction. 

The power possessed by this house 
to reject the measures of ministers, can, 
from the imperlect nature of human 
institutions, be perverted into one for 
appointing them ; hut the fierversion 
is highly criminal, though it be above 
punishment. The constitution intends 
the house to be separated from, inde- 
pendent of, and restrained by, the 
executive. If the king's miniMers be 
bad. It IS to restrain them, as i^lias 
full power to do, from evil conduct; 
but It cannot change them without ap- 
pomtirifr worse, and, in effect, destroy- 
ing itst-lf. 

The king is no longer allowed to 
select his tnirnsiers; all share is re- 
fused him ; he is not suflered to re- 
place obnoxious men with others of 
the same party free from reproach, or 
even to take men who disdain party 
bonds and criminality. The prohibi- 
tion extends to all, however high their 
ability and virtue may he, save such 
as may be forced on him by the House 
of Commons. This is elevUted into 
fundamental principle, and intended 
to l>e permanent. The Whigs proclaim 
that tiie ministry ought always to be 
really cliosen by the House of ('oin- 
nions, and from one party alone, in 
utter contempt of the king's rights, 
obligntioiis, and feelings. 

All will, at least, admit that this is 
as little sanctioiiHl by practice as it is 
by law. -The Whigs will at any rate 
admit It, for they constantly charged 
the unreformed House of C'oiiiinoiis 
with supporting any ministry, without 
regard to party. The charge was true 
lotiching (act, but utterly false in re> 
speet of motive. The hist house con- 
tained a large number of imlependent 
men, who reverenced tlie constitution, 
and, consequently, made no war on 
pierogative; unconnecteii with the mi- 
nistry, whoever it might consist of, 
they support etl its possession of office, 
but opposed its bad mea*«ures. They 
bound the house to its duly, and fatal 
is the fruit of their exclusion from the 
new one. In Uieir lime, a ministry 
often fell from the want of strength; 
but this resulted from its own disunion 
or misconduct, and not from its deli- 
berate overthrow bv the bouse for the 
purpose of nppoinmig another. 

While the king is thus violently 
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stripped of this right by tl)p Wl^, 
they maintain that he is TOund to fen- 
^der passive obedience, in all things, to 
*the ministers who may be forced on 
him. JThey who rcaliy wish toVve 
the monarchy, will oo well to trace 
the history of ministerial usurpation on 
the necessary powdfs of the king. At 
the beginning, his ministers were little 
better than his instruments ; they sought' 
his favour by obeying his coigmpfls : 
he was to prescnlp::^oitcy Im^ea- 
sure. As they gri^ in might through 
the growth of* parly and Action, they 
limited hipi to a negative. This they 
vouchsafed hirf until a recent period ; 
the Whi(;s, with ^M^I^nnilUg, took 
office under an agreement with George 
the Fourth that d gqi;at question, to 
flitch he was hostile, should not be»> 
pl^iised, th^gh they wene pledged in 
every way to carry it. Now the nega- 
tive IS inflexibly refused him. PnM- 
cally, the lieads of a faction take him 
prisoner by open war, and tlMis address 
him : — ** Sire, we come, in right of 
conquest, to be not only your mini- 
sters but your masters: you must do 
exactly as we please in all things; wib 
can allow you nei^ier opinion nor 
conscience." It is equally wonderful 
and revolting to hegr the minister di- 
late in parluiment on the slavery he 
has imposed on the king. ** 1 stipu- 
lated for these great changes — I in- 
sisted on the 1 lulatiun of that pledge — 

1 extorted general submission to my 
will." The subject who is July known 
to the constitution and laws as the 
king's adviser, never deigns to name 
advice ; he speaks alone of despotic 
command ; and i( he received his due, 
he would be visited with impeachment. 

In the most licentious expediency 
this is as injurious to the people as to 
the king. ’^^Whethcr the cabinet despot 
be king On^pr king Peel, or king 
Mell^urne, mning O'Connell, he and 
his ^llcagues lire thejieuds of a party 
whicSij^y rw as a general rules his 
army.^ti tfey be honest, they cannot 
Ve impartial. Tlicy are^ commonly 
only followed by a minogty in their 
leading measures, and they treat the 
nfhjonty as enemies ; fliey seek to 
serve the lesseiapart of the community 
at thg cost of tne greater : at the b|f t 
they are men anxAus to practice t)ieo- 
ries of their own, h^ftful to a large 
nortion of the Ration, and as likely to 
be pernicio^ as the rtfn^ry. 

A limited monarcjiy ofeourse means 
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tlial not only the king, bul also his mi- 
nisters— the whole eicecutive — sliall be 
limited. Ministers appointed by their 
tools in the House of Commons (and^ 
tha# will ever^ie their tools,^ either 
through need or oribe) can have in it 
no limit : if they liave the king, they 
must also have the peers, in chains; 
they must be really more absolute than 
any king can ever l>e. This is not 
must have the most weighty 
temptStiTftis fivr^dbiising their power, 
which a king can liever know, llie 
king alone can effectuefly limit a mini- 
8ti7,aod consequently party apd faction. 
His ministers are to advise, but he is 
to rejects at ^i wetion, and they are to 
refuse obedience m bis unlawful or un- 
wise opinions.^ I]%re is the mutual 
n restraint indispensable for preventid^ 
them as well as him froDi being Ab- 
solute. 

^Tbe king, from position and inte- 
rest, is much more likely to deal justly 
between parties than their leaders; 
from being only tlie judge of measures, 
he is more likely to view them dis- 
passionately and correctly than their 
pmots. In the nature of things, he 
will scar^ly pla^e himself in opposi- 
tion to bis ministers, except on great 
questions, to prevent haxardous change, 
aud when the better part of tlie com- 
munity agrws with him. In the ge- 
neral rule, it may be taken for granted 
that measures whiclf have to be forced 
on the king will be essentially party 
ones, haasAiI to half the country, and 
of pernicious character! Tlie 
late king had one forced on him by his 
ministers, and his present majesty has 
been similarly dealt with. George IV. 
agreed with the great majority of his 
people. The reigning king wished to 
carry th#» Reform-bill as far as the 
more upright Whin dee^ prudent, 
but no further. Tim^l^ furnished 
lamentable evidence tha^th th^kings 
were riglit ^b^prrible lave bee^.the 
IhiiU of those measuiAalrea^ and 
we fear the worst have^*t!mne. A 
king will rarely err in refining his 
sent to a jneasure of his ministers,— 
because he will do it, not on his own 
opinion aJodh, but on that of the pbr- 
tio(B of society which is unbiassed, and 

f gives daily proof that it ^s infi- 
better quafinM to judge of na- 
questioffl^tban the lieated, inte- 
, prqudiced lead|r 8 of a party, 
jms, then, is the present condition 
offte kingof Eijpland. 


In the first place, he is deliberately 
compelled by tne House of Commons 
to employ men his ministers whom 
a*short time ago he dismissed for inca- 
pacity, — whose advice he cannot trust, 
and to whose leading measures he is 
hostile. His situation is precisely that 
which would be Lord Melbourne's, if 
the latter, as premier, unable to resign, 
were compelled to have only Toiy col- 
leagues chosen by his opponents. 

In the second place, he is excluded 
from all effective share in govern- 
ing ; ffe is bound by sheer compul- 
sion^ at the bidding of ministers like 
these, to violate what his people regard 
as his sacred obligations, and to assent 
to measures which he believes to be 
erroneous, unjust, and fraught with 
peril to tlie throne and altar. 

Who would be tlic king of Eng- 
land ? Our hearts oitghl not to be 
steeled by the worthless tinsel which 
sepmtes us from him ; though a king, 
he is still a man. Tlu^re was a time, 
but it is past ; and we will waste do 
regret on the defunct spirit of the na- 
tion. Such is Whig affection for insti- 
tutions ; such is the W'hig mode of 
preserving the monarchy! But the 
splendour remains ; the king is not 
robbed of his title and palace, or even 
his state-camage and cream-coloured 
horses; therefore the monarchy is in 
die highest presen'ation. 

Well, what have the people gained ; 
the old monarchy is in ruins, and what 
is the new one in spirit and powers? 
As ministers are no longer chosen by 
the king, are they virtually chosen by 
the people through the, I louse of Com- 
mons ? Fortunately, the question ad- 
mits of conclusive reply. Very re- 
cently the self-same ministers ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons 
were abundantly tried in office; they 
were despised and reviled by the peo- 
ple at large beyond example ; and 
wlieri they were dismissed, the Radicals 
wem the roost fluent in dilating on 
their demerits. They were charg^ 
with want of principle as well as imW 
cility. Are we then to insult Uie peo- 
ple so far as to suppose tliat they indi- 
mtly restored them to office? It is 
dbt of the question. As to the Radi- 
cals who support them, after loading 
them with eveiy cliafge, they are a 
disgrace to, but not tbe imple. With 
regard to the House of Commoiis, it is 
known to all that (hey were appointed 
by Mr. O'Connell ; and it is equally 
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known that he and hi# tail do not owe 
their seats to free election. In so far 
as the house is formed by real popular 
election, these ministers were ap- 
pointed, not by it, but only by its mi- 
qprity — a minority composed through- 
out of violent party men. 

In truth, they were as little appointed 
by the people and* the real House of 
Commons as by the king ; they were 
chosen by themselves and Mr. O'Con- 
nell. They conquered the |ieople 
through the house ; then, by thq valour 
of the O’Connell squadron, made the 
house surrender at discretion ; ancUnext 
stormed the throne witit the terms — 
“Us or none!” If we be doubted, 
take at any rate their own confession. 
A cabinet minister avowed to his con- 
stituents that the king was against 
them, — the. House of I’eers was against 
them, — nearly half the House of Com- 
mons, constituted as it is, was against 
them, — and the influential classes of 
society w^erc against them. This must 
satisfy the scruples of any man. 

How are the ministers so chosen, 
who now compose the king, to he li- 
mited in power. In respect to the 
House of Commons, all kiiotv that the 
Whig side of it is their menial, and is 
ready to support them in any thing, 
however atrocious. They have under 
their feet the Conservatives. Mr. 
O’Coiinell alone can rule tliero ; but*it 
must wxer be forgotten that his is not 
a limiting power. He can command 
and enable them to do any thing ; but 
he can restrain them in nothing, save 
the discharge of duty. He is anxious 
to make them despotic, according to 
his will, and to place them above 
every other restriction. 

Here are ministers who proclaim 
that the king, the peers, the aristo- 
cracy, and the intelligent classes of so- 
ciety generally, are against them ; and 
yet they regularly s|)eak as though 
they could do any tiling at will. They 
must be fm from limitation who, in 
such a state of things, can hold office 
for a single hour. Either they must 
have the power to carry their measures 
without modification, or they must 
cease to reign. Such a eovemment|as 
they form admits of no limitation. 

And now what do Whig kings like 
these intend to do I They will pre- 
serve institutions. Well, here is the 
House of Peers so hostile to them, 
that either it or the new Whig mo- 
narchy must perish. Tlicy contem- 


plate no seiraestruction ; thie houm is 
to be dealt .with like the king. Such 
%is the Whig mode of preserving insti- 
tutions. 

They profess bouisAess affectimi for 
the House of Commons, and declare 
that they are anxjpus to reform and 
perfect, as well as to preserve, insti- 
tutions. On Whig and Radical doc- 
trines, this house pre-eminentl y an d 
imperiously needs reform. Jk^iScily 
sustained great aUei^lidfi, in order to 
suppress nomination -boroughs. At 
present one man returns some sixty 
members, who/liave no other opinion 
than his. In the old house the close- 
boroughs, by divis^ w ownership, 
neutralist each ojlfer; their members 
pould not rule it, and ^le majority was 
held by men properly elected. In the" 
new oiiP, Irtie great bOroiigli monger 
keeps his forces on one side, an^ie 
governs it : the majority is heldrfiy 
him : in all matters favourable to 
change, strife, turbulence, Convulsion, 
and revolution, he has it and the mi- 
nistry' under his command. The house 
is now really far more under the con- 
trol of close-borough members than it 
was before the change, and their power 
Is of a far more mischievous character. 

The cause is, fresdom of election is 
unknown in the Catholic parts of Ire- 
land. Demagogue and spiritual ty- 
^ranny will only^ermit the elector to 
give his vote according to its dictates. 
It necessarily follows that, in so far as 
the house is governed by^ie great 
boroughmonger, freedom of election is 
rendered a nullity in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

The law prohibits every man from 
being a member of the bouse who is 
not ]>ossessed of a certain qualification 
ill property. It is asserted, that it 
contains n<k a few men who are desti- 
tute ^of this cjeglification ; if report can 
be|tru$ted, tMy may be aptly called 
thelDarTet Legion. SlflU men, if there 
be aqsw little able to support 
the hone^ as the dignity of a legis- 
lator. Tney are elected ^y the sale 
of their independence, and, of course, 
principle ; ttiey enter (he house hy 
fraud, and in it they are doubly en- 
slaved. Knaves themselves, they se- 
ducab their bett^ to knaveiy; tjaey 
create a marker for^he .purchase of 
members. Tlie peer now, without bis 
close boroughs, mgy have bis half- 
doaen minions in Ugt “ People's 
House,” at no other cost than a tri- 
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fling coni'ibution to their Maintenance, Irish members, And gain the support 
and the price of th^ sham transfer of of many more English ones, 
his property. These men, wherever# The House of Commons has being 
elegrd, act with the great borough- of a certain kind ; but unless it can be 
monger. \ • clearly proved that Mr. O'Connell 

From all this it follows that the ought to possess in it what he does. 
House of Commoi^, on questions of and saving his slaves, the people 
magnitude, represents not the senti- ought to have nominal representatives 

meiits of the people at large, but the alone, it obviously is destroyed in re- 

revera^ it represents only those of spect of constitutional purposes ahd 

Mr^Mi^nnell and the Garret Legion, uses. What it is, is not wholly un- 

IncontrovertiWe flFTtiunetic proves that known ; what it will be, when the 
if they were not in it, decisions on Irish Ispvyer and the Garret Legion re- 

tiying matters would be the reverse of ceive their projected augmentation of 

what they are ; and, lof course, that forc% may be easdy divined, 
they both rule it and compel it to de- Such is Whig aftection for instilu- 
cide in nat eonO^iction to the senti- tioiis. 

ments of the peome at large in those Here are the great institutions of 


matters. c 

* It is wholly above question tliat di.e 
new House of Commons ifllinitely sur- 
pwes the old one, fri being under the 
control of uominet^ and acting against 
the votes of those members who are 
sent into iTby reaUy free electors. 

Here is glorious work for reformers ; 
here is the splendid held for\he pa- 
triot whose soul bums to establish free- 
dom of election, emancipate the | peo- 
ple’s bouse” from bondage, prevent 
oomipt traffic in its seats, and exclude 
from it the mendicants and swindlers 
of party. 

Well, — will our Whig kings vouch- 
safe us reform in ihi^onientous mat-, 
ter, when little more is wanted than 
the givine of due effect to existing 
laws, ihF^isdom of which is ques- 
tion^ by no roan ? Do they arraign 
it as a monstrous abuse that one man 
elects fifty or sixty members, lords it 
over the house, and floromands, de- 
stroys, and sets up cabinets at will ; 
that tlie minority of the duly elected 
members of England, Scotland, and 
the free parts of Ireland, ffovenis the 
majority f No ; refovqf^ike tliis is 
not to be mentioned ; tAs abuse sa- 
cred from, Uif^ofanatitn oftheyidst 
tender censure. The bob^g^pdf the 
bouse is to continue,— theVcandalous 
iofractioo and evasion of la^are to be 
tolerated, — 4he guilt which strips the 
imijority of .the British people of 
eflfective representatives is to be prol* 
leeied. This is not tHe worst, ^e 
silMitutions found in corporations are to 
be ffldically chagf^ed ; and this change, 
*Ule even other, is expressly intended 
to add largely tc^lhe power of Mr. 
O^Ccmiell aid- the Radicals. It will 
eosUe him to eleol various addiiionsl 


governmont lost in e>sence and use, 
though the battered, imitil.ited form 
remains. The fonn is \6r> capable of 
destruction, and how is it dealt with ? 
Ministers proclaim that the king is 
against them, and why f Because 
they are tlie friends of the people, and 
secic for them what he is unwilling to 
bestow. They hold him up as anxious 
to replace them with men whom tliey 
stigmatise us bitter enemies of die peo- 
ple. Nof content with his practical 
deposition, they place him before the 
people defenceless and naked us their 
enemy. Is this the way to preserve 
what IS lefl of the monarchy ? 

These ministers proclaim that the 
House of l*eers is against them, from 
the same motive— hostility to the rights 
and interests of the people ; and tliat 
every independent ste[i it lakes » 
prompted by such hostility. Tbe very 
form of this house, like that of die mo- 
narchy, is thus virtually assailed by 
them as dangerous and injurious to 
good guvci'iiiiieitt. 

The cabinet, on its own avowal, as 
well as the best evidence of other kinds, 
is at open war with the king, the 
lords, and the genuine commons,— 
putting aside the excrescence found in 
the great borough monger. It keeps 
the commons in regular conflict with 
tbe lords and the king. It uses the 
king to crush the lords, and then it 
uses them to keep him in the dust. 
T|^e wheel of govenunent cannot make 
a tingle revolution without bringing 
idl these institutions into creshiog col- 
lision, —it cannot move without at- 
tacking them in form. . 

Now, how happens it that these 
Whig 'ministers are placed in this 
strange and portentous position ? Had 
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they no share in expelling their prede- wisli to adjifst tlie balance, #hen they 

cessors? Were they, modest, inno- eternally C17, the. House of Commons 

cent souls, sought- -dragged from their % ought to dictate ; every party but one 

hiding places, and compelled to take ought to be disabled for holdia^f- 

ofBce ? Had they nothing to do with fice ! • Until they pvve to us tmit a 

the creation of those unhappy ques- dictating house and a despotic party 

tions which place them where they are, can never again d^ree civil war, the 

or were they ignorant that such qties- decapitation of a king, the suppression 

tions would produce such conse- of a church, and the slavery of a peo- 

quences? When the whole country was pie, we must regard them as thi ngsj o 

tranquil and content with the Peel mi- protect ourselves from above^ omen, 

nistry, they overthrew it, by such fac- 1 he Tories may be ixid — they may 

tious, unprincipled means as no set of be as vile as thgir traducers represent, 

men in modern times ever conde- but still we must have them in party- 

seen Jed to employ. They smight strength equaMo the Whigs, in order 

office as the highwayman se<}ks money, that the independent [jprtion gf society 

and of course tlicy manifested for it the may be able to cli^eabetween ; or 
most indecent, ravenous craving con- we must have a dieting bouse and 
ceivable. It was to be obtained at any despotic party, with tH^ accompanying 
cost to the country ; it was taken to luvrors. To render all parties but" 
sacrifice institutions. They fi*amed the one incapable of holding office, is of 
questions winch liound them from en- necessity to incapacitate the upri|j)it, 
tering it, save as the regular assailants patriotic part of the community -^11 
of the king and peers, — the public out the servile adherents of an unprin- 
distiirbers to keep institutions in iiices- ciplcd faction — for taking aiSy share in 
sant and ruinous conHict; the rulers selecting, inHuencing, and restraining 
to fight constantly against every insti- rule rs. 

tution. They Iwcaine ministers by Institutions are thus assailed in spi- 
their own iniquitous efforts, ^witli Uie rit, powers, character, form, and found- 
full knowledge that, from ciuises of ation ; armies alone are lacking to 
their own cieation, they could not act exhaust all that possibibty will suffer 
without practically suppressing all the to lie employed agtiust them, buch 
legitimate parts of the monarchy, and is the preservation deigned them by 
therefore with a determination to do so. the VN lugs. 

The balance of power in respect of « The Church, tfapugh not a political 
class, interest, and party, constitutes institution, is one of the first national 
the first of institutions — that on which value, and the executive is ^especially 
every other rests. Its maintenance, bound to protect her. Slie'^s noto- 
until recently, was always held to be riously in great peril, and what is done 
essential, by W’hig as well as Tory, by our W hig kings for her preserva- 
Our present Whig kings declare it an tion ? Wherever the breach is made, 
intolerable nuisance, and do every they raise the battery to enlarge it; 

thing possible fur its destruction. Do wherever she is overpowered, they re- 
tliey ever admit that the king ought to inforce the enemy. She is only one 
have a restraining power against the Church, though established in both 
Commons — that the aristocracy ought England ar^ Ireland. At the com- 
to have one against the democracy — maiK^ of suCt^^a veracious person as 
that the Tories ought to balance the Qie Agitator by profession, they obse- 
Whigs? They regularly assert the quiously allegie, that Ireland her 
contrary. Here is the king unable to revenue^ expt^ her means of empley- 
make a stand against the Commons, ing them. It might ha^ been ex- 
yet they do every thing possible to pected, tlftt ministers who act in the 
strengthen the latter. Here 13 the aristo- name of that king whose oath in fitvour 
cracy beaten, pursued, and almost at of the church is leistered in a place 
the mercy of its implacable enemiei ; where. Whig Jesuitism and guilt can 




to render it utterly defenceless. Here to nrtse means \p revenue ; .but me 

is the Tory party, on their own boasts, hear of nothing from 4ustn, excepC^ut- ^ 

conquered and- disabled for ever; yet ting down revenue to means. Are 

nothing will satisfy them but its enter- there no parts^f Irebind which exhibit 

minadon. Let no man fall into the a deficiency of diurcbesfand cleigy- 

Altai error of believing that they merely men ? Are there no towns in which a 
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comtant^ncrease of both is necessary, 
from a constaiSl increase of popula- 
tion ? Could not the living of a pa- * 
Ti8(«0'>hich contpins no churchmen be 
used by the cibrgy to circulate the 
lioly Scriptures and sound expositions 
of them, I'car a description of ministers 
calculated to make proselytes, and in 
other ways for extending the doctrines 
c^ibe. church ? Tliey who have exalted 
themsefWn into die head of the church 
cannot notice sudi matters. They have 
inquired into the extern to which she 
can be despoiled, but not into the poi»- 
Sibil ity of giving her Vxtension ; they 
have casafully cpllected the allegations 
of her enemies, bn^ not the suggestions 
of her defenders. sTIieir commissions 
^of inquir)', swfrming like locusts to 
blight and devour, are sent,every wHbre 
on the sham errand of* ascertaining 
wliat repairs are necessary in an insti- 
tution; they apply to its enemies; 
they gatligr the slip-slop, slanderous 
gossip of the oU]*women, who, in the 
garb of met), intermeddle with every 
thing they do not understand ; and 
they return with a fearful budget of 
calumny and folly, from which they 
deduce expedieihs for destroying the 
institution as far as .practicable. . 

The contractioli of the Church in 
respect of followers, is the great source 
from which Mr. O’Connell draws his 
sixty members ; it is^he leading causi 
why Ireland is disaffected and ungo- 
remabl^-why its separation from 
the empire is sought, and brought 
within the circle of possibility, — why 
the RepuUfcans and Dissenters of Eng- 
land are so powerful in the House of 
Commons. Establish a balance of 
Protestants in every quarter, and you 
expel both the agitator and his tail 
from Parliament, suppress his polluted 
trade, and give to Irel^ law, order, 
self-government, and^^rosperity. In 
proportion ag vou may take away^the 
church you ^11 enlace his power, 
add to his members, and wngment the 
mass of liyh evils. If wlut this man 
does at home and in pamament be 
balefbl in the last degree to England, 
file extenskm as well as protection ^f 
the Irish church is tq the whole em- 
nm a 'matter of vital necessity. 

* Mr.'O'Conneli ir no strangeifto his 
interest, die knows that if lie 
eipd the clergyman from a place, 
PrbtesfantvmustTollow, aira an 
IMhetikd'lNil^r will be itised against 
the ittiiHi t^eMHIr. He is aware that 


if he can make 4t law for a place to 
lose its clergyman when it can exhibit 
do more than a ceftain number of Pro- 
testants, he can soon give his part of 
Ireland' to Catholics exclusively. He 
has not toiled at elections to no pur- 
pose ; the fact is familiar to him that 
the transfer of a small number of votes 
from Protestants to Catliolics will tell 
greatly in a poll. What are we to 
think of ministers who, in taking the 
church into their hands, as an institu- 
tion tor be dealt with according to their 
pleasure, in despite of both tlie king 
andMie peers, go to this man for coun- 
sel? We can as little mistake their 
character as their object ; it is too 
much to imagine that, when they are 
his instruments, they dissent froiii his 
wishes. 

If the state wished for* die first time 
to introduce Protestant ism into such a 
country as Irelami, it would commence 
with giving to parishes in general mi- 
nisters, places of worship, and protec- 
tion to such Protestants as might ap- 
pear in them. These, instead of being 
given, are to he taken away. The only 
means which the followers of tlie 
church can be retained, as well as 
multiplied, are to be put into a course 
of regular annihilation. And how is 
the spoil to be used f The stolen pro- 
perty of the church is to be employed 
111 founding schools for Catholic chil- 
dren, who are to be taught in them the 
Catholic faith. No such thing I says 
l>ord John Russell, mightily angered. 
We must deal plainly witli his lord- 
ship, tliougli be mvc the crown on his 
head. If a place contain Catholics 
alone, its school will find only Catholic 
children, no matter who it may be 
open to; if the Catholic pnest give the 
religious instruction instead of the 
8chwlma<:ter,it will be taught the more 
effectually. The property of the church 
is really to be employed in extending 
the O’Connell faith, religious and poli- 
tical. 

The Irish law must iMwn compre- 
hend England ; this cannot be doubted, 
llien the church in all quarters will be 
exposed to progressive extinctioo. 

• The matters for giving this the foil 
effect are not lacking. The conduct 
of ministers displays every thing calcu- 
lated to alienate the people from the 
cbureb, and cause them to regard her 
as a deadly foe. They represent her 
to be inveiemtely hostile to all mea- 
sures for benefitting, aud involve her 
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in hitler contention with the people. 
This is not done occasionally and for 
a moment; she is Kept continually in 
the political arena to receive the fire of 
popular indignation. Questions are 
incessantly agitated relating to her 
which embroil tlie clergy with the 
laity, and in almost every other the 
clergy are held up as principals in op- 
posing popular right and gain. Every 
man wfm picks up a smattering of 
Whiggism and Itadicalism, or who 
trusts in the only newspaper^ which 
can be found in the places of public 
resort for die less exalted divisions of 
society, is bound to regard her as little 
better than a nuisance. The natural 
fruit follows, — she is forsaken reli- 
giously because slie is hated politically. 
In the first place, then, every imagin- 
able incitement is given to the people 
to abandon her ; in the second, a 
scheme is concocted for plunging her, 
wherever she may be abandoned, into 
extinction. 

Ministers in their war with the 
church inarch at the head of the Dis- 
senters, Protestant and Catholic. If 
the latter have a grievance,^! is to be 
instantly redressed ; if they crave a 
boon, it ts to be at once granted ; what- 
ever they do is right and praiseworthy. 
But what redress of grievance can the 
church obtain,— what boon can she 
procure? She receives denunciation, 
slander, attack, spoliation, piecemeal 
demolitioD, and a law for ensuring her 
total ruin ; but nothing better. 

Such we once more, and for the last 
time, say, is Whig affection for the in- 
stitutions of England. 

But though these Whig kings have 
usurped absolute power, they may not 
perhaps use it improperly in respect of 
other matters. We must inquire be- 
fore we trust. Ueietofoi'e, ministers 
at least affected to treat all divisions of 
society with equal regard 'and impar- 
tiality ; but the present ones display as 
little of the profession as the practice. 
In the first place, they cull from the 
community those whom they name 
Kefonneis, and profess to esteem and 
act for them aim. All beside they 
treat as enemies. They the impartial 
mien of the eropiiel no, they are even 
honest enough to deny it, and frank 
enough to avow that they fight on a 
side to enable one part of soci^ to 
make a sacrifice of the other. T^y 
call this no war of defence and protec- 
tion ; no, with marvellous candour they 


proclaim it l!b be one of aggmssion for 
the sake of booty.. • 

• Now, who are these Reformers for 
whom they exclusiv^ govern ? ^ey 
compmhend not the Vries— for a^ry, 
advocate what he may, cannot be *a 
Reformer; they comprehend not the 
upper ebsses ; they comprehend not 
tlie professions ; they comprehend not 
the more wealthy part of the middle 
orders, and they exclude . |be 
ones in the body#; they comprehend 
not the clergy apd lay members of the 
church. None of these can obtain a 
single reform, Jh so far as they are not 
Radicals, thick and tliiii M^iigs, and 
Dissenters, who alone uire a^now- 
ledged to be Re^^raiers. The latter, 
when duly brought t#view in the mi- 
nisterial s^nse of the name, form a*" 
faction contemptible in* every thing 
save the exclusive election powe|^ it 
possesses, and with which the mass of 
the population has no rmlar con- 
nexion. • 

What reforms do these Whig kings 
promise us? Those only which are 
called for by the Radicals, thick and 
thin Whigs, and Dissenters. The man 
would be laughed wut of society for 
his simplicity, who should gravely aver 
that the aristocracy*can procure relief 
from any wrong, the middle classes 
can gain tlie reforms necesssry for their 
•protection, the leerer orders can obtain 
redress of real grievances, the members 
of the Church can have what is essen- 
tial for tlie defence of their ri^gion. 

It would be well for the mass of 
tlie country if it had nothing worse to 
endure than exclusion from the reform 
feast. But the promised reforms are 
all sought for party objects, therefore 
tliey are not intended to give something 
to one man and nothing to anotlier; 
they are to .aggrandise one by the loss 
of agother. '^Vhat the Radicab and 
lont Whigs are to gain b to be so 
milch taken from gen^ffl society, and 
as much from the lowest ranks as the 
highest. Let it be duly regiarked, that 
while the*bbouring ebsses are rigidly 
denied all share of political privilege, 
iproads are incessantly made on tMr 
^sessions. What the Dissenters are 
to pocket is tef be abstracted from the 
pr^rty of Chur^nmm. • 

The pretended refrrms are actual ^ 
wrong and grievance to the countiy at 
large ; their indireot^uits to it are as 
baleful in character as tlm direct ones. 
Minbtm piece themselves at the h^ 
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of the shesn reformers, and attack the 
dwelling of every man, save the select 
few, for purposes or plunder. They . 
say^the peer. You liave certain pos- 
sessions; we nfest have thems the 
pistol is at your head ! — to the wealthy 
commoner. You havf certain valuables ; 
surrender them or your life 1— to the 
Churchman, Your purse is well lined ; 

» it inust be ours! — to the labourer, 
YmiF^eaeurces for the hour of need 
must be given us ; refusal is out of the 
question! The peoplq£nd in the re> 
former a robber : they will not submit 
without a struggle ; aife the fruits are 
division, gnimosity, and contention be- 
yond precedent. .It is asserted that 
nearly all are m ^vour of reform; 
and yet in this^neral unanimity the 
'^^Donarchy is in peril, the aristocracy«is 
threatens with extinction, *&ie Church 
is tgttering, the town is in arms against 
the village, the better classes are at war 
with government, and the lower ones 
are execrsSRng its measures ; aristocrat 
and democrat, Churchmen and Dis- 
aenters, high and low, are involved in 
furious strife. These are manifestly the 
feuits of the pretended reforms ; they 
flow from hostility to them in detail 
■ndpvact ice. Ministers are the parents 
of tne tremendous national scourge 
fliey constitute. If they were silent 
on such reforms, acted as honest 
aibiters between contending bodies,, 
and refused all but real and impartial 
reform, the country would be filled 
with pea(!T and content. 

Well, the case may be better when 
the matters now on the anvil arc com- 

K ted. Evidence declares the contrary . 

r Whig kings stand on Mr. O'Coii- 
Dcll ; he can dethrone them at pleasure ; 
they are so much at his mercy, that they 
must be his instruments to retain office. 
Th^ assert they have made no formal 
compact with him — proj^able 
that thev have evaded the commis^ort 
of actual tread8lK*-that they have riot 
mcated the tangible evidence for sus- 
tunhig an impeachment; but that they 
have enterea into sometbihg tanta- 
mooDt to such compact is a matter 
not to be questioned, if circurostantid 
ovidence can establish any thing. A 
Ifr. OX^imdl the nikn to eat his 
i#Bfinifimiii and pfonounce that to 
WqAite which swore to be black 
months for nothing ? No, 
ho jg no gratnitoos labourer even in 
thtpoel worit of agitation.* And how 
happiM of Important questions, 


his alone are to«be attended to in the 
present session ? But compact may be 
put aside ; we m^ be sure that mi- 
nisters will be willing to keep office 
by the means through whicti they 
gained it. 

For their unknown future proceed- 
ings we must of course look to Mr. 
O'C'onnell. He, above livw as he is, 
is in some respects a dependant — and 
he depends politically, and in no small 
degree in pecuniary being, on agitation. 
If he bycome a peaceful subject, a re- 
gular follower of any ministry, he must 
lose his power, his tail, his seat, and 
rule in parliament — and, above all 
things, the rent. Is he the man to 
strip himself naked in these matters ? 
No ; prodigious as liis ca^iabilities are 
in many point:<, they cannot rise to 
self-sacrifice ; every one is sure that 
he is not : he is as little likely to de- 
scend from his throne as any other 
absolute monarch. To preserve and 
increase his precious possessions, he 
must wage funous war against impar- 
tial and just government, law and 
tranquillity, the aristocracy, tlie Church, 
legitimate^)arty, and alinosi every thing 
the constitution has established : he 
must feed disaffection, convulsion, and 
the rage for criminal, destructive change. 
He knows this well, and he will not fail 
in performance. He is not seeking to 
multiply his boroughs and the Garret 
Ijegion, by means of his corporation 
and church measures, without iittend- 
ing to use them. 

in addition to his measures now 
uuder the care of government, he has 
a multiplicity of olliefs already pre- 
pared. There are triennial election, 
liousehold suffrage, and the ballot, all 
of the first consequence to him, and to 
which various of the Whigs are even 
now pledged wholly or partly. Tliere 
is the separation of Church and State ; 
and the repeal of the Union is only 
made a matter of reserve. Will be 
not deign to embody into law the Ba- 
dical clamour for the suppression of 
the House of Peers? 

No man can need informing tliat, 
in so fer as Mr. O'Connell can com- 
pass it, every possible evil will be 
Drought on the empire ; and no rational 
man can believe that the Whigs, after 
what tb^ have done, will lose office 
by refusing to obey him. Putting 
aside dependence, thev are to a high 
point identified with him in interest. 
They are utterly ruined with the better 
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part of society* ancli they know it. If 
tliey do not copy biro and tail in the 
trade of agitation, -^if they do not echo « 
the Radicals and assail institutions and 
laws* ranks, and interests,-— if they do 
not demolish, confiscate, and enslave, 
to fence in the elective franchise for 
their master and adherents, they must 
perish as party. They see the alter- 
native, and resolve to exist. 

With these prospects before tis on 
the one hand, what have we on the 
other? In our eyes, if the lung can- 
not, or will not, assert his rights, hope 
is lost. Cases similar to his ave not 
unknown. France had a king who re- 
signed himself to the reforming minis- 
ters of the multitude; they brought 
him to the death of a felon. France 
had another king — he still exists— who 
resigned lumself to such ministers, and 
they were rapidly hurrying him to the 
same fate ; he saw his peril, resumed 
the sceptre, and saved both himself 
and his country. In his majesty's un- 
happy condition, far be it from us to 
cast on him reflection ; but if he be 
without the means to break the destruc- 
tive rule that he must sai^tion what- 
ever his ministers propose, and to 
make the stand which a man makes 
when his all is in jeopardy, the worst 
will happen, though he be faultless. 

We have spoken with some plain- 
ness of ministers and the Whigs in ge- , 
neral; there are others who merit it 
as much as they do. What brought 
the people of England into their present 
circumstances ? Did some king scourge 
them with scorpions until they found it 
necessary to resort to anarchy ? Did 
one part so maltreat another that a re- 
medy could only be found in what 
barely falls short of civil war ? Did 
ministers gain their power by fair con- 
ouest in the field of battle ? No ; 
ttiey created their wrongs and dangers 
themselves, by folly, madness, and , 
crime. T^y can recover what they 
have lost; they can restore the mo- 
narchy and settled government, secu- 
rity, and happiiiesa. This they can 
do without iMding blood or wasting 


treasure, dir making sacriice of any 
kind ; they have^only to obey common 
sense as well as justice, interest as well 
as law. Nothing prevents tbej|^pli.^ 
cation of the remdf v but tIusSuses 
from which they procluced the evil. 

Punishment h^ gone hand in hand 
with misconduct, though it has not 
been inflicted by what tb^ have at- 
tacked and destroyed. They hav^ 
done fiir more than they intentfliT to 
do, and we adgise them to survey 
what they b|ve accomplished unin- 
tentionally. They have pulled down 
the limited sffonarchy, but they have 
set up a tyrant ; they have overthrown 
the aristocracy, hm thef have put the 
Catholic priests (^nreland in its place; 
they have reformed (fie House of Com- 
mons, but they have made Mr. O'Cofl?” 
nell its ftbster; they Tiave gained a ' 
nominal addition of elective ^nchise, 
but they have cast away the ^hole 
substance ; they have got the title of 
Reformers, but they have Ifiade them- 
selves the shame of Europe. Does 
more remain ? Yes, more almost be- 
yond enumeration I One matter, how- 
ever, we must notice ; they have thrown 
oflf obedience to the constitution and 
laws, but they have bound themselves 
to subsist on the bread and water, 
wear the sackcloth livery, hug the 
chains, and obey the rod — not of a 
king, not of^ countryman — but of 
the Irish Demagogue and the Garret 
Legion. 

In this season of Reforms, let us 
have a radical one here. Let some 
Ultra-Reformer deliver himself of a 
magnificent scheme for restraining his 
brcUiren from the abuse of doing what% 
they do not intend to do, and for sup- 
plying the grievous defect which makes 
tliem blind to their own interest. Oar 
countrymen must believe that we speak 
thiu for the%«aroendmeDt, and that we 
s^k their amendment for not only 
their profit, but theif^fieservation from 
the greal^ calamities. We beseech 
them to reflect before they pioeeed 
further.* • 
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THE JO^DAES 0 ? ORAEGE AND THE OLD MAIDS OF BALMOGY. 
A TRADITION OF THE DOMINIE. 


Chap. I. 

• 

There are many Granges both in 
England and Scotland ; and 
•«Joij|ii8y or Jerdansy or .lard ms, as 
the case may be, are doubtless of as 
ancient a fiimily as need to count their 
descent from the father cdkis all. The 
difference is, that tliou(^ clever men 
have appear^ of the name, they weie 
leas literaixor genealogical in ancient 
than they do^tlefg are in modem 
•times ; so took no pvticular pains to 
Dieserve any record of themselves be- 
Toie the days when the first K^ng David 
of Scotland brought many neV families 
frorajthe south, doubtless to civilise his 
wild and barbarous people. Then we 
find the Joidans named in the train of 
die great Nonnan baron, Robert de 
Bniis, lx>rd of Cleveland, in Yorkshire, 
and grandfather of the celebrated hero 
of Bannockburn ; and under him they 
aequiied lands on the southern border, 
whm their descendants dwell until 
Ibis present day. 

Bnt the roembers*offiimilics cannot 
be all great, and greatoe^s itself some- 
times Mis into decay. So, at least, it 
happened with the Joidens of Grange, 
who became much reduced in latter 
times. Bnt misfortune itself served to 
bring out tfiieir latent virtues; and per- 
aonal suffering gave a sincerity to tlieir 
sympathy for others, in proportion as 
the power of doing good was taken 
ifrom them. The last of the family 
that I have to tell of was a good- 
looking and high-spirited young man. 
Bnt a warm heart and a light purse do 
ill together; and soGeordy Jordan fell 
into trouble with the w0Aen-»I bad 
better, however, tell at once how 1 get . 
ny stoiy. ^ 

By tM side of a clean country road, 
mad towards Jtlie outskirts of one of 
those pleuant villages tliat 1 \ised to 
fiequent in niy wandering days, there 
slOM, or still stands, a gaont-looking 
mansion, so odd and notable in ap-^ 
pMaanoe as instantly uf attract the 
imBgsr*s .eariosity. What this df^ly 
fgj|m*of a housm could actually m 
tw ij fer sd 10 1 cannot well tell, nor is 
it; Mfes aH, perhaps worth the labour 
of^ dM w a i ^ il i caffbut this 1 kaow, that 
tGHM Be Had Mestfffe (as the learned 


Fienchers say) carried with it a posi-» 
live expression, as if the old grim 
building would have spoke; and I 
could have sworn that someb<^y lived 
inside of it, now or formerly, whose 
character or history was worth in- 
quiring into. As soon, therefore, as I 
got into /.he village, I made my inter- 
rogations with my usual adroitness, 
and the result fully justified my intui- 
tive sagacity. 

About the original founder of this 
quaint-looking manse I learned several 
particulars that, though odd enougli 
when told by themselves, are not quite 
pertinent to my present story. It is 
sufficient to say tliat the original erector 
was a snarling, weather-beaten Scotch 
laird, full of crabbed religion and angry 
virtue ; as uncouth in his manners as 
it is at all necessary to suppose a 
Scotchman to be ; and as angular in 
bis ways and character as the ugly 
dwelling w|iich, like Nebtichadneuiirf 
great image, he had chosen to set up. 
Hiis gentleman, now sometime dead, 
had hud three daughters, the youngest 
of whom only had ever been married ; 
and married was this last without the 
• old man's consent, so, of course, the 
marriage turned out unfortunate. 

It might have been fortunate, indeed, 
and she might have been happy (at 
least so many people said), had the 
old man been pleased to ^friend the 
youth that his daughter fancied, and 
to pay the marriage portion which he 
at first appointed for her. But this 
was an indulgence slie could by no 
means expect, for slie knew that her 
fotlier was an austere man and of con- 
troversial habits; and having fixed her 
own liking thraward to his will, it was 
not to be supposed that Udrd M*Kimp 
would give the young people any ooui^ 
tenance. Besides this, Geordy Joi^, 
who was the young lady’s clioioe, was 
open-handed and open-hearted in bis 
nature, and yet had almost nothing to 
be open-hearted with ; and this sort of 
character the old man vehemently hated. 
So lie passed his word, which was as 
good as his bond, that he would give 
bis wilful daughter noihuig. 

It is a long stonr how George Jordan 
and bis you^ wife fought up-hill with 
the world for several years; but at last 
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things went wrong, tand he went off, 
and a diikl died in his absence, and 
poor Mary fell stck, and all affairs 
turned against them ; for she, being a 
bom lady, could not submit to various 
things that happened, and pride and 
poverty have an ill agreement. Under 
all this 1 verily believe the old man 
might have helped them, if lie had not 
given his word to the contrary, and if 
George Jordan had not with extraor- 
dinary ^ imprudence " said some warm 
words to tile old gentleman, before 
he was forced, with terrible bitterness 
of heart, to tear himself from Ms be- 
loved wife and children ; and to pre- 
dict the utter ruin of the old Jordans 
of the Grange. Uut Laird M^Kimp, 
being a person of character, could not 
be imagined to ba^ak his word ; far 
less could it be supposed that a man 
that was rich would give any help to 
one belonging to him tliat was fmr, 
who not only presumed to difler wiUi 
him in opinion, but had the audacity 
to reproach him for taking care of his 
own money 1 

So nothing was done for the young 
people— bemuse, of cou^, D^iog 
could be done— and all went to all, 
and (George Jordan fled from the flice 
of the country, and there was weeping 
and lanlentation in his deserted home ; 
and the next word that came to old 
Balmogy was that Geordie Jordan, the . 
pride and boast of his reduced family, 
was a dead and buried man, — having 
been taken off by a yellow fever in the 
blackamoor islands of the West Indies. 

When the news came home to Mary, 
hts wife, strange to tell, there was in 
her desolate and distressed dwelling 
no lamentation at all, but only a sort 
of murmuring moan, as if it had been 
a suspiration of the spirit, coming up 
from the inner seat of the heart. So 
the poor lady gazed upon the messen- 
ger with a stony look, but said nothing ; , 
and then clasp^ her remaining boy to 
her bosom, as if she fell she was giving 
him a last embrace on the part of 
beiself and bis father that was gone. 
It was not three days after this before 
the widow herself was a dead and 
straighted corpse 1 and the old Grange ^ 
became the property of strangers. 

What the old man said when this 
last news was brought to him was dif- 
ferently reported, and different views 
were taken of the matter by the people 
of the oountiy. Some called him bard 
names, and said he had been the 


murderer df a happy coupM, and the 
breaker of his jiest •daughter's heart. 
Few, however, ventured such an un- 
worthy opinion ; for the laird, ^^ugb ^ 
known to be a cffteful roan of his 
money, was a regular attendant at the 
kirk, and had a i^real zeal against all 
ungodliness : so feat it was a hazardous 
matter to impute any blame to such 
a man in that religious and prudeoL* 
neighbourhood. To shew his cngjacter 
in a still more amiable light, be took 
home to hi% Jiouse the orphan lx>y ; 
and, notwilhslanding the offence tint 
his sou-in-lai# and daughter bad given 
him, gave orders tliat the ^phan was 
to be brought up yd oiucat^ at bis 
sole charges, as if Die poor outcast had 
been his own son. ^Having done all 
feese go(^ deeds, and made his wilT 
ill favour* of his maifien daughlen, 
with entire power over fee fortune of 
the boy, in case of any imprudence on 
his part (should it please fee ladies 
still to have no issue, as ^as exceed- 
ingly likely), the old man died in high 
sanctity ; and a great funeral was made 
for him, and an affecting sermon 
preached the following Sunday, to 
improve the occasion of his lamented 
death, in fee old thatched kirk of 
Balmogy. * 

Chap. II. 

Having thiaa got over fee anterior 
part of my story, I come now to fee 
period when I first began to make my 
observations in this remote comer of 
the country. The ill-fevoured building 
which first attracted my attention was 
only distinguished in the neighbour- 
hood by the name of ^ the big house,*^ 
there not being in all fee vill^e— not 
even including the thatdied kirk — a 
big house but itself; and the Misses 
M*Kimp were usually called the 
ladies,” Mtt not being a real boro, 
undoubted lady in the whole place, 
but the old maidelP inmates of this 
inisliapeg mansion. These ladies were 
indeea a remarkable remark- 

able, iif particular, for tifeir uncommon 
virtues — virtues which, though at pre- 
sent chiefly of the negative sort, were 
so far above fee pretensions of ordi- 
nary mortal^, that their owners were 
sef up as a sta^ard and an. ensample 
to tlie whole count|y-side. * 

On the coming home of the orplm * 
boy, however, tl^se lauded qualities 
had opportunity of amuming a cha- 
racter more worthy of fee zealoua effi- 
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cieney of Cirtitei and moitT calculated 
fer m shewing forth, before men, 
those good woiks which ought by no 
^ meai^^to be smothered under the ob- 
scuring bushel of ftersonal modesty, or 
lie dormant for want of a proper field 
Iw exertion. This egemplaiy display, 
however, was destined to be pMuliarly 
shewn forth in the strict rearing and 
jr oper education of the boy ; and, as it 
wanhpposed that to a laxity in this 
matter tne sinful imprudence of his 
mother was mainly to attributed, 
the Misses M^Kimp detennined that 
the youth should not oMy be bi ought 
up in thjrt perfectibility of man for 
wnich maioem baims have ever been 
celebrated, but that go sharp an eye 
should be kept 41rer him, that every 
^^cipient sin should be crushed in tlie 
' bod the momdht it made am effort to 
aprout up in bis walk and conversation, 
lo carry out a plan of this sort to its 
fill! extent, however, was doubtless too 
HereuleanTtask fostwo single ladies, 
had th^ not had assistance in cases 
where the authority of the sex could 
not be supposed to have full efficiency ; 
especially when the young man should 
grow up to an age when it might hurt 
the extreme delicacy of their virtue to 
act in certain intricate cases of super- 
intendence. Accordingly they found a 
most judicious coadjutor in the village 
seboolmaster,a respectayedisappointee 
of our venerable Kirk, by name the 
Rev. Mr. M^Crocket, who, being in- 
ducted into the parish through the 
power and patronage of their late 
teffier, was made the chosen vessel in 
this interesting undertaking, 
f It were foreign to the grave respon- 
sibility of my tale to follow up to their 
foil extent the educational juvenilities 
of little William Jordan ; and how he 
prospered under his aunts’ tuition, 
aad folly justified to all she world ghe 
evident superiority of their judicious . 
management ; affo how he went to the" 
kirk three times every Sun4ay, and 
once every Thursday evening, carrying 
hii aunts’ bibft under his arm,*and in 
gennal bdiavhig himself in the most 
discfoel and amiable manner. To be 
•ms there were some exceptions uken ^ 
lo Rtese foir appearance^; and some 
mUiofocy.saw inis thiog about hfin, 
eftm said opined that ; 
they said, he was never from 
liigiSOII^ l^>tOD*strhig, and was either 
bsMnity Mtacbedy fromvover re- 
•tfiiiiit,orwooM turn out a fool or a 


trained hypocrite* However, up he 
grew, one way and another, and a fine 
lad he was ; and when he came on to 
the manliness of adolescence, a restless 
twinkle began to appear in liis eye, 
mixed with a stren^ and waury cow- 
ardice of manner before his aunts, that 
was thought to indicate something 
peculiar, which time alone could shew 
out. 

By this period the charity and good 
deeds of the Ladies M*Kimp had been 
bruited gibout far and near; indeed, 
their fame for benevolence was quire 
reroarilable — so much so, that, like all 
regular professors of high good works, 
their door was besieged night and 
morning with beggars and all sorts of 
needy persons, such as commonly find 
out the gates of the bountiful. In all 
this, however, the ladies preserver! that 
sagacious discrimination which it be- 
comes those to exercise who are pro- 
fessed doers of good. In short, they 
bad a way of interrogating their sup- 
pliants so closely, before taking out 
their purse, that they always made 
out a sufficient reason for giving them 
nothing, injure zeal for virtue ; unless, 
indeed, when their stingy bounty was 
likely to come direct to the ears of the 
minister, or was threefold repaid by 
some sen’ice that the petitioner was 
w’llling to perform. It was in this way, 

« indeed, that they m general got their 
servants ; whom thty always, however, 
contrived to turn avniy at last, minus 
their wages, for some heinous fault, 
which, perhaps, over anxiety to please 
them had led the |>oor dependant to 
commit. 

It was in these intromissions of good 
works that tlierc came in their way a 
young girl, whose superior education 
and melting humility of demeanour, 
under evident misfortune, made a 
ready impression on their benevolent 
minds ; tor they saw that lliey could 
make convenient and profitable use of 
her in a general department of their 
domestic establishment. There was 
another reason for this charitable pro- 
ceeding : Mary Ballantyne was recom- 
mended from a quarter which was all- 
powerful in spreading abroad their 
good name; and the girl being an 
orphan, and they having already a 
lame for kindness to orphans, they saw 
all the advantages that her sequire- 
roents, destitute sitoalion, and neces- 
sary devotedness, might bnng to them- 
selves. The modest maiden was accord- 
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ingly speedily intitK^uced into the big 
house ; and when slie first surveyed tlie 
ample and comfortable kitchen, and at 
nignt crept up to her humble bed near 
the roof, her heart beat with gratitude 
to Heaven and/* the ladies" for this new 
situation, and her fortunate prospects. 

What a pity that the brst lessons 
obtained of the world should so often 
come to youth with bitter disappoint- 
ment, and with a sad, perhaps dis- 
maying view, of human nature. Mary 
fiallantyne had scarcely been well 
settled in tlie mansion, when^ier ten- 
der frame was hardly able to support 
the humiliating duties they put upon 
her. From the menial drudgery of the 
scullery, to the tedious restraints of the 
parlour; from the endless gratification 
of whims ill messages without, to the irk- 
some labours of the sempstiess within, 
her mind was kept in constant anxiety, 
and her body in worrying harassment ; 
so that, what with austere and severe 
catechising u|)on religion, tlie kirk three 
times of a Sunday, their fastidious 
crabbedness and harsh exaction, which 
often kept her at her labours until 
night meiged into morning, her buoyant 
spirit began to break down.* Her heart 
sank in moralising despondency ; and 
she wondered if all the pious ladies in 
the world could be like the good and 
charitable Misses M*Kinip. 

Time, however, wore on, and lier 
health had sufiered materially; when 
one day, the ladies lieing in a cross 
humour, having fallen out among 
themselves, the eldest of them faulted 
her so harshly about some sempstress 
mutter, and reproached her so con- 
temptuously with her original destitu- 
tion, as to cause some pride of her 
nature, which had doubtless no right 
to be there, to rise so chokingly into 
her throat, that, as soon as the lady 
had turned her back, unable to control 
her feelings, she burst into a convul- 
sive torrent of tears. Young Jordan 
happened to be at band at the time — 
for in truth the manner in which Uie 
orphan girl was used had long been 
the subj^t of his secret observatiou — 
and hearing her deep and nervous sob- 
bings from the adjoining room, he 
rushed in to inquire the cause of her 
grief. What followed, when Mary was 
able to speak, may be pardy conceived. 
The explanation which his earnestness 
forced from her filled the youth with 
the deepest indignation ; for the maiden 
had grown up too pretty, and conducted 


herself with too much genii# propriety, 
not to give him an iqterest- concerning 
her ; and sympathy for her was too new 
to her exj^rience not to be received ^ 
with* heartfelt gratitfde. He iSw the 
feeling beaming in her ^es, through 
tears now flowing^from a new emotion. 
He listened to a tale she could not 
bide from him. He repaid her confi- 
dence by uttering in her ears, what h^ 
never before had ventured to expAs^ 
regarding those qn whom he was him- 
self dependeqt^ and whom all around 
spoke of in hypocritical commendation. 
From this mqinent they found in each 
other an interested corifidan^ and their 
several vexations became^llnost a joy, 
from the delight |bly afforded in call- 
ing forth the warm sjnnpathies of each 
other. ~ 

Here wfire doings in ^ place of such 
purity! Love, and whispering, and 
secret meetings, under tlie roof of two 
severe old maids— and almost in their 
very presence ! Sympathy linbe same 
house with Misses M*Kimp! Friend- 
ship, youthful feelings, and vislffas of 
marriage, between two portionless de- 
pendants! No wonder the world is 
full of sorrow I wonder love is 
severely blamed, when he flies the 
palace and the covonetted brow, and 
settles in the hearts of friendless or- 
phans. It IS little wonder that virtue 
^ makes her dai^' plaint, in the shape 
* of such immaculate characters as the 
Misses M*Kimp. 

But it was sufferings after rll, that 
chiefly did this — siiflering on the 
youth's part, as well ns on the girl’a ; 
though Ignorance of the world, unna- 
tural seclusion, and the chaining nir- 
veUknee of the watchful old maids, 
prevented either from understanding 
lU real source. All that \V illiam knew 
was, that in general he was miserable ; 
but in MarycBallantyne's company he 
was*rapturously happy. He sought it, 
therefore, in spite owevery obstacle, 
in secret, and with apprehension— >aiid 
under circumstances, in short, wherein 
he ouglA not. Here wSs danger to 
sensibility and inexperience! seeing 
that llie world is fuU of snares, which 
polder heads and cooler hearts cannot 
always resist ^snares which can as- 
sume even thq^ sliape of roiserj^ 
misery which may parent ef in- 
toxicating joy — }oy stolen and intense,* 
snatched from soirqjnr, and bom of d^ 
spair— iniKe ginning iitfbiddeni and 
in the end terribtel 
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Chip. III. 

Somelinie after Ihiii curious obterva- 
tionaJucgan to be made by the gossips 
of ine neighbouftiood ; and William 
Jordan now went out and in with an 
anxious and melai^holy look; grew 
unnaturally wise, and suddenly manly ; 
imd was seen to take often the direc- 
^tion to the nearest town. Mary, who 
tall for her age, softly fair, and 
had laige liquid eyes of deep blue, 
became strangely altere<}«both in figure 
and face; was seldom seen ; and though, 
when she did apiiear, sife seemed stout 
and wommly beyond calculation, there 
was an eftitad sadness in her features 
dial wu almost fe^Qil to look at ; and 
aha evinced a tfnor of encountering 
nany one's gaze, that carried in it some 
unknown, buf ominous meSbing. 

One night a strange bevy was heard 
lo get op in the parlour— it was a sough 
of tongues in no common tone, and a 
running and down stairs, and a 
weeping and a lamenUtion ; and pie- 
aently after the eldest Miss M*Ktmp, 
wrapping her cloak around her, set out 
upon her own feet to seek the house of 
llr. M^rocket, the schoolmaster. 

' ^ What is the matter, Miss M^Kimp ? 
what on earth has happened V* said the 
good man as she entered, on observing 
the lady's ghastly look. 

** Inere's much happened, Mr. . 
M^Crocket,” she said, much more 
than 1 have breath to tell out of my 
own mouth. Come away, sir; your 
presence is wanted before my sister 
and myself, and also before them that 
1 will not name, this very instant, in 
I the big house." 


said about thelll^prearing and induU 
ence ofour late sister— after all that 
as been glorified about our strictness 
and purity,— for such a contamina* 
tion to happen under our own roof! 
— 'tis l^ond speaking of! What will 
the neighbours say? What will the 
minister say? What will tite kirk 
session say, when they come to meet 
in conclave about such an Iniquity? 
Oh, what shall 1 do? 1 shall so 
distracted !" And the unhappy lady 
ended Iyer passionate speech by setting 
up a lamentation before the astonished 
schoolmastCT, that the good man con* 
sidered more audible than melodious. 

This, however, was only a prelimi- 
nstry and a preface to what afterwards 
took place in the big house. What the 
particulars were, however, could not 
be known ; but if lood and earnest 
speech and shrill tongues, and high 
words of bitter reproach, with a run- 
ning accompaniment of sobbing and 
tears, could indicate any thing, to one 
at least this was a trying night. 
William Jordan's voice was at inter- 
vals heard in low beseeching or biller 
imprecation, the meaning of which 
was scarcely made out ; but next morn- 
ing, before any one was astir in the 
village, Mary Ballantyne, more dead 
than alive, was secretly hurried from 
the pure dwelling of the ladies, never 
to return to that place more. William 
Jordan was soon after removed also 
from the house, and placed under 
tlie custody of David M 'Crocket, the 
schoolmaster. 

It was not to be supposed dial such 
virtuous ladies as the Misses M'Kimp 
could be able to shew Uieir heads wiih- 


“ If there's any thing happened. 
Miss M'Kimp," replied the roan, 
**any thing that requires a presence 
and a solemnity, hadn't you better 
send for the minister ?"• « ^ 

<*The minister, sir! — the servant of 
God himself d^Balroogy kirk ! Do 
not speak o't, sir— do npt offer to 
•peak o't!" said the lady, unable to 
^ breath. ^ No, no, Mr. M'Crocket 
—no minisler or godly man can 1 fiice 
nfter this night. .My character's gone, 
•ir— ruined and undone, along wiilh 
liiat of my pious sisteif We'll never 
iNoable .to hold up qpr heads again — 
be able, af^ such a thing as this, 
over our own door. After ail 
mme liyt ounworthy fidber 
liave bbouaed to gain 
tefi ftrijr yem-oafter all that we 


out their own door, or even be seen 
through the glass of their windows, 
until the sough and sound and general 
talk that naturally followed so dreadful 
a misfortune had somewhat abated. 
They would not even come down to 
the passage to cheaper, a salmon-trout 
or a skate from old Naoze Iladie, the 
fishwife, for fear of her rough and raii- 
kolous tongue; and were convinced, 
after she was gone one day, that, In 
addition to all their other losses and 
expenses on the late unhappy and 
disastrous business, the fishwife had 
drawn from them a good groat of over- 
charge for their shamcfmd foibear- 
aoce. Accordingly, the next time they 
heard her at the door, tli^ ventoied 
downsiairi to make tlidrown bargain ; 
at wbicii tlie raiikolous woman was' Ml 
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gtad^ Imving come to their gate primed 
and loaded with matter, to give them 
a breeze of her long tongue, anent 
the laughter that was abroad at the 
effects of their boasted upbringing of 
their nephew, and the general fama 
about him and Uie lassie. 

Saxteenpence happenny, and no a 
farthing less, for the mother and the 
twa bairns,** said the woman, holding 
up a limber salmon over two small 
trouts of the same species. ** I might 
hae gi*cn you them for the fyfteen, if 
ye had behaved like Chrishans to 
the puir young creatures that ye hae 
worried to a liarassment wi’ your auld 
maids' perjinks, and then turned adrift 
to the bare world, to drive them to a 
desperation. Ilut since ye dinna ken 
how to pardon a faut come o* your ain 
mismanagement, ye shall just pay the 
odd tliree halfpence for my fish — take 
^em or want them.'* 

“ What do you mean, Nanze?*’ said 
the younger Miss M^Kinip, a red streak 
flushing up her cheek at the woman's 
freedom : ^ I wish you would consider 
what jpe say." 

1 e ken weel eneugh what 1 mean. 
Miss Nelly," said the wile, * and I hm 
considered what I say. Do ye think 
common folks are to tie up their 
tongues, because gentles *11 no lue 
their fauts spoken about, v^liile the 
puir and the helpless maun be the 
sufferers? I serv'd vour cankered 
father, tlial's dead and awa; and I 
serv'd your geniy sister, Uie best o’ 
the whole o* ye, whose heart ye broke 
amang you, because it wasna as hard 
as your ain; and now ye are doing 
your best to break twa young hearts, 
that the north blasts o’ the world has 
driven under your lee, because they 
committed a natural misbehave, that 
auld maids should say extraordinar 
little about. 1 red me it would be 
lang to the day or the likes o' you 
would la' into a curcudeugh wi* a 
bonnie lad. Dell a bit, that 1 should 
say it, ye ue'er were ony temptation, 
for a* your gear. My son Jock, that's 
a common flsher lad, would look at 
your primp wizand faces as 1 would 
at an auld stock-flsh. Ay, 1*11 speak 
out I And ye would pretend to judge 
o' the unguarded hour of a warm heart 
and a bonnie face; before experience 
has Uught whaur the serpent stings; 
and^ would drive that weel-for'd lassie 
free your door, like a common ill-doer 
and limmeri and punish the orjfoan for 


deeds o' your ain egging o«, and the 
whole town crying spme upon yoU ! 

Fy upon you, laUiesl — I say saxteen 
an’ a happenny is o’er cheap for the ^ 
fish ,fter that.” t • 

Ye hae a salt tongne in your 
head, gudewife," yaid the eldest Miss 
M^Kirop, answering this speech with 
extraoruinaiy humility ; ** but if ye 
will set up your crockets to jaw me. 
and take the part of that audaciouriRit 
that's made an abqpiination of my bouse, 
surely ye'll not defend that young villaiii 
who degradea himsel’in a concernment 
wi* like like o’ Iptr." 

Villain, indeed! — your sister 
Mary’s braw bairn a jpinSEinl — the 
last o* the Jordans eff Grange a villain !" 
exclaimed the wife-^* my sooth, that’s 
a^peak 1 afler the way the laddie 
been trvsM since his toother's hnd 
was laid aneih the gnind. Deil a bit, 

1 didna think he had sae mickle spunk 
in him, considering the way he has 
been bound up and haudeiraowD in 
the auld house, and tether'd to your 
apron-strings, as if he werna a man- 
child, but a petticoat lassie. Troth, I 
bae some hopes o' the callant yet, 
although he ha$ beep misleert wi* puir 
weel-far'd Mally Ballantyne, that used 
to speak to me sae ladylike when I 
came to tlie door. No that 1 would 
say that the foolish creatures bae not 
committed a gigjit fault ; but, dear me, 
they are but young, and the heaviest 
o’ the sorrow tbey'll hae to bear them- 
selves; and its no for puir CHukIrife 
mortals like you to send such as Mally 
to shame and despair, and a biawnbiela 
like Willie Jordgn to a reckless lot— 
and all for the sa|ce o' the shelter of a , 
virtuous house, and a calm word of for- 
giving consideration, till they have time 
to gather sense as weel as siller. Its 
nae wonder its an ill worl’, when the 
likeofyoiitahe upon you tobe righteous, 
and^tlie. punisher o* sins that ye ne’er 
had ony temptation toworomityoursels. 
Na, ye needna stand there glowering at 
me. 1 wouldna gie that crack o' my 
thumb for vour custom,^’ added the 
angrv fishwife, suiting thaaction to the 
word, ** compared to speaking my mind 
^for the friendless in the day o’ their 
trouble. And ^ would break the heart 
o* die like o’ Mally Ballantyne, fggty 
auld things 1 that ^ ^'er had a lad of 
your ain to gie you a temptation, aocf • 
hae nae mair feeling than the steel 
poker. Q/le me back nw fish, and I'U 
take them to gngdier door; for the 
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liller wotf!d bring a curie wi*t that 
came ftae the jiands o' them that 
havena the hearts o’ human creatures.” 

L ** JVoiiiaDy you are a randy and a 
' scol^ cried theUdest MissM*Kimp. 

Go about your business, and never 
let me see your face^ere again.” 

** Woman ! Dinna woman me, Miss 
M^Kimp,” sadd the fish-lady, calmly : 

I’m an honest man's wife, that has 
l^rSught up a large family — which is 
more than ve can say, although your 
baim-time oe bye ; and 1 hae a right to 
know something about tne faults and 
feelings o* young peoplfa But before 
1 womd Ime it on my conscience to 
bae tumefthaklike of Mally Ballantyne 
on the wide world,* and see her lying 
in the house of a^tranger, as I saw her 
nae further gane, wi* a heart 
breaking in ikoful repentatice, and a 
sore hour fast coming upon her, I would 
lose a’ the gear that ever your cankered 
father le^ou, and leave roysel'as bare 
as the (frtr bairn «that the unwilling 
mother will soon bring into a sinful 
world. Come awa', mv bonny trout,” 
she added, taking the &h and putting 
it back into the basket ; ** ye hae less 
to answer for, Trodthinking, tlian them 
that have more ado.” 

With this the wife shouldered her 
basket with an angry toss of her head, 
and only regarding the ladies with a 
contemptuous curl ofjicr mouth, and 
a scowl of one eye over her shoulder, 

. she made offwith a flounce, fish and all, 
without ever trying to make a bargain. 
•• Go about my business, indeed !'* she 
muttered as she went : ** I've sold fish, 
lass and wife, afure the dry auld sticks 
, could kaim their ain heads ; and I'll 
sell Ash to better folk when they are 
tnariing at ilk ither like crabbed cats, 
and hae little gude o’ that worl's gear 
of whilk they baud so keen a gripe ; 
and 111 bae a loud prayflr at my ^end- 
ing, and a warm tear o’er my grave, 
wim they hauMhe ban o’ the poor 
and tlie orphan's curse to c|)oke them, 
maybe, when they come to the dead- 
tkraw.” Aild in such terms die angry 
culin kept, talking to herself, until she 
hid entered the open street of the 
viltage. \ 

Chap. IV*. 

# . t • 

Iktsiglit be a tponth after this, when 
^Wiriibrripg our scene to the inner 
a|i|ftMat, or speigre, of a small bonie 
tciViiNii.iti cwBOfl) we find ayery young 
wdwaiji dMt a fboe pale as her while 


night-clothes, and melancholy of ex« 
pression as the ngures that seem to 
weep round a marble monument, hang- 
ing contemplatively over an infant that 
lay asleep on her lap. Tiie time was 
niglit, and t)ie dim flame rising from a 
small iron lamp, or cruisy, which hung 
above the fire-place, threw a thick and 
feeble ray round the low-roofed room, 
whose bald simplicity of furnishing, 
and bare walls, contrasted humiliat- 
ingly with the tasteful apparel and de- 
licate features of the female who sat 
like a sditue by the curtamless bed. 

Wbat the thoughts of Maiy Bal- 
lantyne were, concerning the probable 
destiny of the infant that slept uncon- 
sciously on her knees, may be partly 
conceived. They could not be vm 
cheering, in reference either to herself 
or the baby, us evinced by the hot 
tears that she occasionally intercepted 
as they coursed down her cheeks, and 
would have fallen on its little face; 
when she was aroused from her sad 
and bitter inusings by a hard and 
hasty knocking at the door. A natural 
start prepared her for some one’s ap- 
proach, and in another minute the wa- 
vering light of her cruisy shone upon 
tlie tall figure and sharp features of 
the eldest Miss M*Kiinp. 

The stiff, stern maiden, stood for a 
moment near the door, threw a keen 
and curious glance around her, and 
over the person of her humbled victim, 
and then, without spiking, took a 
chair and sat down directly opposite 
her. A shudder of av^akened recol- 
lections and sinking shame came over 
the unfortunate delinquent, when en- 
countering the hard, stern - look of her 
mistress; and, straining the baby to 
her bosom, she seemed to prepare, 
with fearful anticipation, for some new 
trial. 

** Well, young woman 1 what think 
ye o’ yourself now ?” said Min 
M^Kirop, with a wicked glance at the 
sleeping infant. ** You see 1 am here 
to visit you, for all the shame and dis- 
grace ye've brought upon my charae- 
ter; and I’m just come to inquire 
what ye mean to do wi* your bastard 
bairn.” 

A start, as if from the plnngo of 
a poniard, accompanied on the'girra 
part the uitemnce of this last sentence. 
“ Mistress,” she said, mildly, ** that 
was a cruel word, that my ear la jaol 
yet used to, and canna thol without a 
wince. As fbr my poor baby, what 
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can I do wi* it but Mrive for it, and 
work for it, while I have strength ? 1 
know I have done ill — very ill ; and 
1 know I have vexed them that never 
knew a sair heart like roe : but as to 
any affront on your good name, mis- 
tress, I have bonie the sorrow and 1*11 
bear the shame, and I'll ne'er be bur- 
thensoine to you or yours.” 

“ lint after what has happened, 
Mary Ballantyne,” said the old lady, 
** it will be better for you to leave the 
country-side.” % 

** So I will, mistress: I ha\c made 
up my mind to that already.” * 

“ I am glad to hear iliat your re- 
pentance is so far sincere ; but \c 
must also promise to hold no more 
correspondence with illiam .Iordan. 
Ka, ye need not slait! for yc know, 
Mary, that altliuu*.;1i this has happened, 
ye ne'er can expect to bi* my nephew's 
wife.” 

“ 1 am sensible uf that — quite sen- 
sible o* wliat yon say," said the un- 
fortunate gill, plaet'.i;; her hand on her 
bosom to keep down the ihokmc in 
her throat ; “ and I wouM not hurt 
William Jordan's prospect «*,• for wet I 
1 know how he is situated with you; 
and I have already pro\on — proven 
with bitterness ^ tirat I am williie.: to 
give him up, and fake the sh.imc aiul 
the sorrow eniirtly on niysilf. t)|j, 
Miss M‘Kiinp ! if ye knew whai I 
have suffered since 1 came to tin- cot- 
tage; when 1 lieaid him at the dour, 
bei;gii!g and beseccinog to see me : 
and when 1 would not let him in, for 
fear he would shake my re.solution, 
you would pity me — pny me, if 1 
Avere your mortal enemy. But I stood 
against my weakness. I refused to 
see him, or to return him one word of 
kindness; although Avhen 1 heard his 
step watching at iny window, and Ins 
sweet voice pleading to sneak to me, 
I thought my heart slioulu have burst 
out of my side : but I overcame it — 
1 overcame my feelings for his sake, 
and my own punishment ; and 1 will 
never seek to meet him more.” 

“ Since that is the case, Mary,” said 
her mistress, “ and if you mean to 
keep this resolution, the next thing 
you must do is to give the baby up to 
roe, and I will take the keeping of it 
at my own expenses.” 

« Gie you up my bairn ! gie you 
up 'the baby from my breast I and me 
parted from William and a' 1 No, no, 
mistress; ye must not ask me to do 
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that. Whci'ever I go, my bSby shall 
go with me ; aiick 1 tedl work for it, 
and struggle for it, if 1 should die wi* 
it in my arms.” ^ 

“ Hiat’s a foolish speech you have 
now said, Mary Ballantyne,” said the 
maiden ; “ and juft like the talk of a 
lassie o’ sixteen. A pretty sight it 
would be to see one wi’ your face 
going about the country, working as^iF" 
soanistress or a servant, w't’ an ill-comc 
bairn at her back, fike a soger’s hizzy ! 
Na, iia, ye must gic ns the child, and 
Ave’ll take care ^’t, for a monument to 
our am piinifthment and the sati^fuctiori 
o' the kirk.” 

“Oh, M IS.S M‘Kimp! uo ye really 
mean me to parP \^lh my baby f* 
>creumed the girl ; “ and W illiam and 
every thin^jcreii up forever! Oh, 
dinna s|K‘uk o't, mi>trca'» ! Dinna ask 
ITU* to do this, to break my heart ! I 
hue no one now to love but itsel'l I 
durena think u* them tliatJUae had 
synipaih) for me, beT'uiise I was a sad 
and all opi^C'H'tl orphan ! My heart 
IS bit ken alicady wi’ bhame and re- 
pentance! Oh, m\ bonny baby! how 
can 1 part wi* you ^ lu whose bo-oin 
will \i* lu> wl.cn 1 uiifwiiiubTing about 
the worhl ' I c.inimt do it. Mis- 
M'Kiiiip! I wjuna do it! I work 
for it t*n my bare kn* . — 1 will beg 
foi It — but oh, let - struggle for 
ni\ bonny b.ib\^ 

“ \\ ha would hae thoii.;ht o’ .«uch a 
work this!” -aid ^Il>s M‘Kimp, 
JiCT told feelings almost touched by 
the dibirt s'i of the girl ; “ and me of- 
fering to do }ou a good turn! Beg 
for It, indeed ! Would we ever allow 
our nephew’s bairn, however it lias 
come, to be begged for about the 
country like a common outcast, and to 
be brought up to it.s own misery and 
your downho^l. Na, na, Mary Bal- 
luntyAel that would be a waur dis- 
grace than a' that’s pai^ You are but 
young, and ken nougm o* the world ; 
but if you* mean to turn an honest 
woman, jpst leave us anciUWilliam to 
take care o’ the baby, and go, as you’ve 
promised, and seek your fortune, as if 
uniigbt o* the kind had ever happened.” 
^ “ And docs illiam Jord.in ken o’ 
this,^nd wish me to gie uu the baby^” 

“ Him ken o^this? \Vcel I^Avot 
no ! Troth, we ne'e^ consulted him ; « 
and as for what he wishes, wliai should 
he know about mfhiagk^ an affair 
about a baifn ? It’s weentor both you 
and hiin,jhat wiser ncadb ih;m belong 
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to eitheMerued a way to get you out 
o’ this scrape.* It’^ for fools to get 
into trouble, and wise folks to help 
tliee^out o*t. My nephew shall know 
all that’s necesdliy when the bairn is 
in proper keeping, and you out o* the 
country. Come, Mary, make no more 
ado, but give up the baby ; and, do 
you hear, give no intimation concerning 
..^Ips to our nephew, to set the young 
man clean mad, and gie us the trouble 
o* another scene like this.** 

“ And so I must pafl wi’ my sweet 
bairn !*' cried the girl. “ (lod help 
me ! this is the sorest^rial of all ; but 
if it’s forJls own ^od — if ye’ll mind 
it, and eollbate it, and let William 
Jordan see afier it# and call it Mury 
after its unfortunate mother, and tell 
its father, tl^at when he |puks in^its 

face maybe he'll think of o*ne that . 

Oh, I shall never be ahlr to bear this !** 
The struggle continued until it rose 
almost convulsions, as the unhappy 
young woman khisod and wept over 
the baby ; when, throwing herself back 
in her chair quite exhausted. Miss 
M'Kimp snatched the infant from her 
arms, and turned towards the door. 

Mistress !** %he ^c^ealned again, 
springing up, and catching the other 
by the arm, ** oh, let me say to you 
one thing — one word only before we 
part! When this bab^ grows up to 
fiave a woman’s feclingCT, never reproach 
her wi’ her mother’s shame, or throw 
in her teeth the misfortune that she 
derives from me. Mind this, lady ! oh, 
mind this! for often have you re- 
proached me wi’ the poverty that 1 
could not help, and wi’ my orphan 
condition that ye professed to pity.” 

Yes, 1 promise, Mary — 1 do pro- 
mise,” said the old maid, still more 
aflected with the girl’s distress ; ** and, 
indeed, I confess that l^f night be too 
harsh opon you sometimes, when my 
temper was but ye know that it 
is right to be strict wi’ young folk, 
and truly, wi' a face like yours, tlicre 
tcui^anger jn the past, and there wUi 
‘ he danger in the future. l3ut if yc 
hebave youfeelf, and be a firoper wo- 
man, 1 ne’er shall binder you yet, when 
WUliam Jordan gets a wife, to comi 
and see your puir ill-ftfttuiied babby.” 

Ob, mistress fne cried, holding 
tier other by th#gannent, *‘if ye had 
wt J^okeo to me as kindly as you do 
M)r/aad not hatassed and ^aned 
mhfgi yf oAn did, this trduble would 
Impp^ned to met But, 


Ikrewell now I ^nd, oh t if ]fe would 
ever know a mt^er’s feelings, or de* 
tire the prayer of a repentant lawie, 
be kind, be good to roy sweet babyl” 
The woman of the cottage wae 
obliged to interfere with her help to 
tear away the mother from her inftint, 
until she sunk exhausted into a chair. 
How that niglit was passed, need not 
be made matter of attempteil descrip* 
tioii. Next mornins: she was seen, 
shortly after sunrise, pale and weak, 
anti wph a little bundle in lier hand, 
walking towaols the sewshgre, by the 
hel|f of old Nanzu lludie, the ii<h- 
wonian, on whom s!ie leaned. Thus 
assisted, site wa^ led on her way to- 
wards the nearc'^t sea-port; where, it 
was said, she took shipping; for some 
place abroad, but in what capacity, or 
where she sailc^l to, remained unknown 
in the cast couiiiiy. 

The stale of W illiam .Iordan’s mind, 
when, arriiim; at the cottage next day, 
on a second nttrnqit to see her, he 
found she was gone, no one knew whi- 
ther, is a subject that must he left 
entirely to the fancy. At first he fled 
fiom thi^ ullage, dt iermincsl to seek 
her over the woild ; and did several 
other foolish things, in the wild rash- 
ness of youthful impatience and n dis- 
tracted spirit, ilut all his eflVjrls being 
vain, he returned to his aunts' house, 
haggard and unhappy, reproaching 
them with her supfws^ or anticipated 
death, in terms of bitter and bold im- 
precation. 

Time, however, and succeeding cares, 
and the occasional soothing of slie sight 
of the bahy, gradually allayed the fever 
of his mind ; and while years rolled 
over, bringing the plans of manhood, 
a pang of regret, and an occasional 
prayer for her if living, kept up in his 
mind the constant remembrance of 
** poor Mary Ballantyne I” 

Chap. V. 

The village of Balmogy was really a 
pleasant place. Its long main street 
was diversified by a fine unstudied 
irregularity, in some parts narrowing 
to a snug closeness in the columns of 
houses, and in other more pretending 
parts die sides retiring back, as if in 
genteel dread of coming loo close In 
contact; while now and then they el- 
bowed off into crooked lanes, maki^ 
altogether an extraordinary variety in 
aspect, considering the fiat and sur- 
face of the space occupied. Tlmn 
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ihm WM Ihe kirici \ yard deep witk 
straw- thatch, and standing on a high 
plot of ground, a little apart from the 
otto houses ; and tliere was the head 
inn, a grand building, with its great 
swinging sign-board, shot half-way 
across the street, for fear ihe pass^ 
through should miss seeing it; and its 
two clumsy logs of wood, set up on 
each side of tlie door by way of pillars. 
There was also tlie inn-yard, with its 
big gate and its ample area — the resort 
of all the idlers and half-hostlers within 
five miles ; and near it the ** lohping- 
on Btane,*' with its well-worn ste|[A, for 
the accommodation of iliose equestrians 
who, on a market-night, might be either 
too stiff*, or too much disabled by the 
strong waters of the inn, from climbing 
to the saddle in the legitimate fashion. 

But as years |>as8cd on, many changes 
came gradually to give some alteration 
to the outward form of Balmogy. The 
houses in the narrow pari of liie street 
having fallen under tlie han of an up- 
setting surveyor, %vcre lifted from their 
places, as we may say, and set back 
into the middle of their own gardens, 
without the least regard to l^e laws of 
old association ; the louping-on stane 
was raaed to the ground, by tlie seal 
of an innovating pavior ; and the great 
sign of the Marquess of Kockingliam, 
which bad swung over tlie village 
witiitn roan’s remembrance, was at 
length laid low, and gave place to a 
neat painting between the front win- 
dows, representing his reigning ma- 
jesty, nobly seat^ on a grey horse, 
wiili a wooden roller in his hand. 
These startling changes chiefly took 
place by the zeal of a new dynasty of 
landlords, who, in tlie person of Tho- 
mas Stircup the first, of the head inn, 
had in the interim mounted the publi- 
can throne of Balmogy, and began his 
reign shortly aAer the former events of 
our tale. This person became a great 
man according as the town, by the 
opening of a new ooaUpit in the ncigh- 
bourhoM, and the discovery of a sUte- 
quarry,b^niobeeiihaiiGed in weelUi 
and consequence. 

But the grsalest acquisition for the 
old village was a new villa, almost as 
^ne as an Bpbesian temple, built by 
one Mr. Mensies, a great merchant; 
which, together with the beauiiftil 
grounds with which it waa surrounded, 
und its elegenl porter's lodge almost 
opposite to door, seemed set up os if 
out of mtie spite, eaactly over agaoiit 


Miss M^Kimp's old awkward4ookiog 
mansion. As these sjpnptoms of im- 
provement began* to bring visitors to 
the place, and a recourse of traveyers 
to ttohead inn, severlfi persons Rsrted 
into being that never hid been beard 
of before : there vgis even a new mi- 
nister came in, in the place of old 
Mr. Doitre, the clergyman, now dead ; 
and this new Mass-John, besides 
rious other innovations in doctrine and 
practice, tirled ther mountain of thatch 
from off* the Jpirk, and supplanted it 
witli a roofing of new-fangled slate ; 
at the same iiid^ giving open counte- 
nance to the march of intellect, in the 
slia|)e of various novel afllTupsetting 
people: so that,/rom this moment, 
the old aiistocracy ftf tlie place, in 
the persons of the venerable Misses 
M*Kimp, ohgan to be Visibly on the 
decline. 

One day, during the progress of 
these events, the lounging idlers of the 
presiding hostelry were all pSST into an 
agreeable bustle, by the sight of an 
unusual vehicle rattling up the dull 
street of the \illage, and duly stopping 
at their inn-door. A feed of corn for 
the horses, and a dram of oyiia for the 
post-boys, was all the custom that tlie 
landlord expected from this godsend; 
or, at most, a relay of horses for the 
next stage, or a frying luncheon for 
the inside geiiUw. What was his sur- 
prise and joy, however, when, though 
early in the day, a blackamoor servant, 
with a gold-lac^ hat, handed a sii^le 
lady out of the caniage, and a wh^e 
baggage-waggonful of trunks, poiU 
manteaus, and bandboxes, began to be 
untied, and were home into the lobby 
of the head inn. Here was a customer, 
such as seldom graced the village of 
Balmogy, evidently meaning to take 
up her abode at tlie lioyal King George 
— perhaps efeu to stay for some time. 
It theretore believed Mr. Stircup to 
desi^end from bis digfrfty, and offer the 
lady the very frrst-iate attention. 

In this attempt, however, both he 
and hie tvife were entirely baolMbd by 
the retiring reserve, if not the big^ 
state and dignity of the eUanger lady ; 
/who kept herself so surrounded by 
blackamoor plople and maiden ser- 
vant, that no one could penetratetoo 
much as to speak todier. Her afrend-^ 
ants, however, by no means remain^ 
entirely in the inn^but went, as if in 
quest of something, frequently sboitt 
the village : the efen went out hemlf 
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more thail once in her I^ndoii -vehicle, 
as if to make her observations ; while, 
in the meantime, sh*e lived at the inn 
in a jtfyle of real yet unostentatious 
magnmcence. 'Hus conduct, Silong 
with the respectability of her establish- 
ment, and the liberality of her ex- 
penditure, be$;an to excite the curio- 
sity of the villagrrs as to whom she 
mSQP^d be, and what could be her er- 
rand to these parts. All that they 
could pick out of^he sen-ants was, 
that her name was !\lrsf Oerrard, that 
she was a widow wh^ they had ac- 
companied from the Fast Indies, and 
was very qch ; but her inducemciil to 
come to anWghbourhood where there 
were so few attmcticns for one of her 
^ rank remained a mystery. The next 
’ tiling knowT^ of her at thf inn wSs, 
that Mr. Menzies, who had built the 
mnd house at the town-end, being in 
London, she had taken for the whole 
summer Jps splendid mansion, and set 
gardeners anci wdfkinen to prepare it 
for an elegance, exactly opposite the 
windows of the old “ big house,*’ and 
without the least regard to the tine 
feelings of the very neglected Misses 
Bl^Ktmp. • 

** The lady '* and her establishment 
soon adjourned into the villa, and no%v 
it was evident to the ina!den<> opposite 
that the whole world w is g( mg wrong, 
and all the people hlRT cou'^pireil to 
vex them ; for the strange lady not 
only went frequently past their door, 
and out and in by t!ie new porter’s 
lodge — black ser\'ant and every thing, 
just to spue them by the sight — but 
even all the tradesfulks within tw-enty 
miles seemed to forget that such beings 
as themselves w ert Icdi in existence, and 
ran constantly for orders to the grand 
lady. This was not all ; for the next 
news they heard was, ^hat the new 
minister of the town — a high-iown 
fellow, who k^t a gig, and had a 
smart madam of a wife that never 
would let them and the minister get 
acquainted -r had been actually visited 
by Mrs. C^rrard ; and they Soon after 
saw lh>m tifeir window both of them 
enter the porter’s lodge, and go bowl- 
ing up the lady’s avenue. Tliis tA 
them was particularly fexing, because 
i# Mr. 'Doitre’s tiro# — the goocT old 
^saiiiftterf who spoke broad Scotch, 
aiid new offered a sermon under two 
boQfi^ length — they had always pre- 
served n bigif aKenoancy iff the neigh- 
bottrboffd. Now, liowever— at least, 


since this lady cainc — they could hear 
nothing but Mrs. Gerrard thi.s, and 
the grand lady that; and, as people 
never lay the binme of any misfortune 
on themselves, they could not divine 
how it ivas that they had fallen into 
such cruel and contemptuous neglect. 

“ What think ye o* yoursels noo ?” 
said old Nanze lladie, the fishwoman, 
stopping one day, more for spite than 
for trade, at their doorstep. " I trpw 
your noses are put out o* joint iu»o, 
sitire yc*r the new lady came to the 
braw place. And yon 's a lady, some- 
ihinsf /iA*e a lady ! — nane o’ your stingy 
skin-iny-naiN, that winna let a puir 
body live, but a real gentlewoman, 
that does some gude wi* her siller. 
Na, ye ncedna purse your mouth at 
me! for 1 carena whelliei buy or 
no. I ne’er cared a hcrring-scale for 
your custom, since ever ye turned 
awa’ the puir orphan lassie, Mary 
Ballantyne. Ougli, Miss M'Kimp, 
but that %vas a bUck job! Tt*s no 
wonder the fedk o* Halmogy hae turned 
their hacks upon you, ttiongh ye did 
take charge o* the llairn. But it s weel 
keii’d It ii^as no for love or kindness 
ye did that. God bit vs you, my bonny 
clow!** addid the wife, her eye catch- 
ing as she s]M»kc the liudit figure of a 
pretty girl of fifteen, that < anie tripping 
down the stairs; it ju<t tioes me 
good to see your swe»'i ! tee ! I would 
give the brawest riu? all niy mid>finger 
to ken that your inoihvr w-as alive and 
wet’l. But tunc and chance hap|>cris 
to a’; and so, if ye’re for ime fiji. I’ll 
carry them to the new-tome lady. 
S//r ’ll soon buy them frae rnc, and nae 
piigcing, my troth !” And off* went 
old Naiizc, **skreighing out” the stave, 

“ Merry lives the fisher’s wife, 

Wi’ creel and wd’ cobble, O ! 

Flings abaft haith care and strife, 
Clean o’er the cobble, O !" 

And her strain was heard long after 
.she had entered the porter’s gate of 
Sai^hfield House. 

Ilie Misses M*Kim|^ from this time 
sat instantly at their window, watch- 
ing every person that went up to’ or 
came from “ the big house ” (for thein 
bore this name no longert, and fietting 
themselves to death with ipleen and 
spite becanse they could not get ac» 
quainted with the ladv. This was in 
reality a sore trial to them, considering 
that they had all their lives been con- 
sidered tlie first, if not the only gentry 
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of tlie place. And yet they had seen 
4be lady, too, and remarked that she 
had more than once looked curiously 
and wistfully up at (heir windows. 
At length, unable to contain any 
longer, while they saw her visited by 
several desirable persons, they deter- 
mined to avail themselves of ancient 
privileges, and to make bold to call as 
nei^hliours and introduce themselves. 

And what for no ?" said they, in con- 
sultation on this step; “are not we 
the oldest residents of the place, and 
the best quality in it, too 't Shl^ ought 
to be ver\ glad to get our acquaintance, 
my troth !’* 

Accordingly, they one inoniing <lre.ss- 
cd themselves in the highest sL\le of 
maiden | articulaiity, and prepared to 
set out to the lug house. Never had 
they taken .sucli pains wnli their hii<h 
toupees and rutiled cutis, and their 
inotli-eatcn silk of the fornier cciituiy, 
and their diamniuMieaded pins a foot 
long, to astonish by tlieir uppeinttice 
this vuiuited l.idy. ll.iviiig distr.ietid 
the bouse with ilu^se hdionrs for full 
three hour^, and finisiied tl.eir powder- 
puftings to ihcir own satisf.itlion, tiny 
drew their tawny mittens oinheir long 
lean arms, and away tluy sailed fardi 
to honour the lady by a \isit. 

“ This IS a cnr.ous new-fanglrd 
fashion,*' said tliey, when tht y h.ul got 
up the long H>enuc, aiai at h*ii^th 
stood between the elegant piilar> of 
the door, “that folk must fira^ at a 
brass-hamlled bell, in>tead ofkiuuking 
wi’ a knocker or tirliiig at a pin, as 
used to he done in our fatiu r's days ! 
But the woild's mined clean heels o'er 
head now, and that's the re.ison we’re 
so di>resiiecked." 

The black servant himself <lid them 
the honour to open the door, and they 
were quite taken by the heart to see 
the spaciousness of the hall and the 
elegance of the staircase, compared 
with the awkward mean trance of their 
own dwelling. Still more were they 
struck, when put into an a|iartmcnt, 
with the superb elegance of the modern 
furniture; and,* scanning every thing 
round them with an old maid's eye, 
they particularly remarked the extra- 
vagance of the carpet ; how that, where- 
as in their own diiiina-rooni, and every 
house that understood Scotch economy, 
it lay like a patch in the middle of tlie 
room, for the comfort of those who sat 
round the tabic, here it went up to the 
•veiy door, and was carried^ into the 


remotest corners and wirulow- sills, 
where it could hardly ^e noticed. They 
never had seen subh wastery ! Tliough 
here they sat for a considerable time, 
taking an inventory of every^ining 
around them, the lady did not conde- 
scend to come m^to thtm^ but they 
were walked .by the blackamoor man 
into her presence, in another apart- 
ment. 

Considering the splendid corofofr 
with which she wvis surrounded, they 
w*ere somewhat surprised by the ap- 
parent humility of demeanour with 
which the lad^cceived them. And 
yet she was a woman of a natural dig- 
nity, appearing but liitl^Tiore than 
thirty years of ag^ her features hand- 
some, if not striking, a^ttle embrowned 
by the effects of an Indian climate; 
and she InfiS that sort oriook of sub- 
dued thoughtfulness which indicated 
to one skilled in the human face, that, 
tliouch now living in ease and affluence, 
sh<- Ihui nut cntirely^scaped^e expe- 
riente of trial. A' beautifully made 
hodue of plain but rich silk confined 
a funre a little inclined to fulness; 
and dark h.ur, simply parted in front, 
and surnn muted by a modest widow’s 
c.ip, completed a costume more be- 
cointn;; tlian ostnit.uious. 

** W’e beg your pardon, madam, for 
ibis uncoinmon fieedom," said -Miss 
M*Kinij', ber 'pscmeditated flourish of 
patiuna^e put entirely out of her head 
b\ an iinevpectiJ impression; “ wc 
ha\o litMid of }onr cominir to ‘his 
town, .ifid as we ait* quite nciglibours, 
and the v.ociety At for sucii a^ you is 
bill veiy limited, being single ladies 
our'^ehes, without any encumbrance, 
we have come to shew: ourselves ncigh- 
bourlike, and to otfer you the hospi- 
talities of our .kcquaintance." 

The bow of acknowledgment, and 
the i^ippre>s<ffl smile willi which the 
lady received this speech, had more of 
archness in it than wa^at all relished 
by the (ligipty of Miss M*Ktmp; es- 
pecially when, without any direct re- 
ply to thdr invitation, she contradicted 
their assertion as to their* want of eu- 
cumbmiicc, by inquiring after a >oung 
^dy whom she said she had noticed 
several times ilkated at their wdiidow. 

“ A * relative, n« doubt," she saidb; 
“perhaps a niece ?"• • ^ 

“ Yes, madam. But, indeed — no, 
not exactly a niece ;^ierely " 

“ I hopwl am not tooainquisitive,'’ 
said Mrs. (Jcrrard,q>olilely and naUv- 
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n)lj 8uiyris«d it this eTident embii^ 
rasament ; ** bi^, if it had been con«* 
Tenient, 1 could navdwisiied the young 
lady had accompanied you.*' 

** fiiat would not have done, ipadam 
•—would never have done,*' said the 
eldest Miss M^Kynip, primly, <*lbr 
certain reasons." 

** Certain reasons, ladies ?" 

Yes, madam ; the voung person is 
ySai kept by us out of charity.^ 

^ That is an excelleiit reason, I con- 
ceive, both for keepinff her and for 
bringing her here," &id the lady; 
** and if I can judge^y thing from a 
young person’s appearance, you are 
most hafff^in the opportunity of be- 
stowing your benevpKmce so worthily. 
You seem to <)ccupy yourselves in 
doing good to your fellow-cieaturesf" 
It’s a duty we have delighted in 
these thirty years, madam," said Miss 
M‘Kimp, banning to feel at home; 

and no one knows what it has cost 
us, wbdTbetweenk.this lassie and what 
between her mother — ungrateful slut 1" 
** And her mother, too, was ungrate- 
ful for your benevolence?" 

** Black 1 black 1 besides being a 
limmer that I ought not to speak of — 
a perfect limmer of wickedness; and 
this bairn was the upshot o’t. And 
what I did for tliat female no tongue 
can tell : took her into my house for 
‘diarity, heaped on hg^!;indnes8 above 
kindness, and monev above money, 
and, even when her shame came to be 
knonn, did for her every thing beyond 
measuie; and then, when she left the 
country, took her batm harae, and 
brought her up at my own expenses. 
Yes, madam, vou may be astonished ; 
and }ou may think that we were the 
encouragers of unseemly iniquity by 
our very kindness : but charity suf- 
lereth long, and so we met with no- 
thing but ingratitude did perse|;ution 
from the neighbours." 

**lliis is the melancholy (ate of 
virtue like yours," said th^ lady, with 
aa odd sort of expression. ** But 
wbat became of thia young person’s 
mother, who, as you tell me, oebaved 
$0 scandalously?" 

' **"We never heerd aught of her sinop 
die went eff by the sea, but no doubt 
dm camd to sotne wgrtliless end.* 


*^Aiid the c||jld has been wMly 
jhpeadettt oil you 
^Alfdgetlier ugd entirely, as I may, 
fiuk 

And Uie maiden lias 


pleased you well?" added the lady, 
with a sudden expression of concern, 
es if gulping down some word that 
she was ready to say. 

** Middling— tolerable," said Miss 
M^Kimp, surprised at the strangers 
continued questions. ** Lassie bairns 
are ill to bring up; and youi^ folk 
are a fiisherie in a weel -concerted 
house." 

** You will excuse me," said the 
lady, laying her hand on the bell, ** an 
aching in my temples must plead for 
me on this occasion ; sutler me to re- 
quest a visit of this young lady, and, 
in the meantime, 1 must wish you a 
good day." 

Did ever mortal flesh see the match 
o’ that ?*’ said Miss Nelly M^Kirap to 
her sister, as soon as the blackamoor- 
man had grinned them out of the door. 
** loll for a lady 1 to hirsel us otT 
without the smallest ceremony, and 
never so much as to ask us hack again, 
but to keep speering and talking about 
that foundling lassie! I could bite 
oiy fingers o(f that ever we went near 
her." 

** If she doesna think it worth white 
to invite tis, the feint o’ one foot Mary 
Jordan shall go to her," said Miss 
M^Kimp. ** I'll take special care o’ 
that!" 

CuAV. \T. 

When the maidens arrived at home, 
Mary had been waiting for tliem, with 
the utmost anxiety, to hear all the news 
about the lady. When, with many 
bans and angry cxprestiOQS, in con- 
sequence of the “ fuff" in which they 
had left the house, they let out the 
startling fact that she, tlra humble de- 
pendant, had been inviicd« and they 
not, the girl’s heart was lifted to her 
mouth with joy ; and bright visions of 
promise began to flit through her fancy 
as to the possible result if so unex- 
pected an interview. It was not, how- 
ever, without much pitting, and many 
tears (after a second invitation, with a 
present of fruit, had cosse from Mrs. 
Gerrard, by the black man), and a 
strong representation on the part of 
the girl, that through ficr acquaintance 
themselves migtit obtain an mvilatien 
to Saoghfield, that she was permitted 
to break through the angry lesolve of 
Miss M*Kimp. Next tmy, however, 
having draased in her best^ she pro* 
eeeded up the long avenue; and with 
a heart paiptlaling with the undefiaad 
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hopM of youth, and the anxieties caused 
by discontent wrtii hir present situa« 
tion, she was at Ien|icdi ushered into 
the presence of the lady. 

The manner and of Mrs. Oer* 
raid, when her visitor approaclied her, 
was such as to fill the latter with in- 
voluntary astonishment. Bidding lier 
draw near, this remarkable stranger 
gazed in the face of the bashful girl 
with a strange indication of suppressed 
emotion ; tlien taking her familiarly by 
the hands, a burst of tears came rolling 
down the lady’s cheeks, which ^r vi- 
sitor could scarce refrain from answer- 
ing hy a similar indication of involun- 
tary Reeling. Excusing herself, how- 
ever, for betraying this sudden emotion, 
by saying tliat, from an unexpected re- 
semblance, Mary foicibly reminded 
her of one Ipng since beloved, the lady 
dried her tears; and composing her- 
self on the sofa, began to ask Miss 
Jordan some very fieculiar questions. 

‘*1$ your mother then tlead, that 
you are thus situated she said. 

** 1 am told so, madam,** said hlury, 
affected ; ** but I know not for certain. 
Alas I 1 never saw her since 1 can re- 
member; and 1 am not Allowed to 
speak of her in my aunts* house.** 

“ Hut you have a father alive ?** 

** Oh yes, inailaiii ; a kind, good 
father !” 

“ Who lives ” 

In the neighbouring town, and 
often comes to s^ me.*' 

“ And IS married f * 

Oh no, hidy ! lie says he never 
will be married.*' 

« For why ?'* 

" It IS on account of my mother, 
whom he often speaks of; who died, 
he feafs, fur abroad. I have seen him 
cry so, and be so affect e<l. when he 
told me concerning her. The Misses 
M^Kimp say she was bad, very bad ; 
iHit my father savs it is not so. W'liat 
would 1 give, lady, to l»ve a raoUier!" 

The lady turned away her head, and 
the astonished girl hcanl stifled sobs 
behind her handkerchief. 

“ Perhaps you liave lost a child 
something Inke me," said Mary, sim- 
ply, not knowing wliat to think. / 
dare not cry about my mother before 
my aunts.** 

^ They do not use you ill, do they f’ 
No, not to say ill, madam, parti- 
enlarly of late ; but it is so very, wery 
hard to please - them, and they are so 
dieadful about a small fitoU, that they 
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often make me ill by what 4iey say, 
particularly when they call me 

** What?" And iHb lady almost 
started from her seat. 

1 ^hame to tell you, madam pdhly 
I am so unfortunate. When they are 
angry, they call m^ an outcast and a 
— a bastard 1" Kreamed the girl, 
bursting into tears. And they say 
they are keeping me on charity, as 
they did my mother. But of late^i*^ 
she added, sobbing^ Uiey are a little 
better to me, and I have got off the 
dark closet ani the bread and water ; 
which to me w^dreadful." 

The lady rose, and walked in an 
agitated manner across ih^wom. 

** And does your father know of this 
usage ?" * % 

P Oh no, lady 1 for they are kind to 
me when lAiis by ; and although I am 
making free to tell it to you, because 
>ou are so good as to inquire, why 
slioiikl I vex my poor father with such 
a talc ? for he has n^ house e^his own 
to take me to, and cannot do what he 
would with me until he gets more for- 
tunate ; for the times, he says, are bad. 
Besidc's, I hope my aunts will not be 
so hard on me as I grow up." 

“ Why, my sweet girl ?" 

“ Because I am now able to be 
more useful to them, both in Uie house- 
work and at the needle.** 

** These .iP^ootl reasons for abating 
their ly ninny, said the lady, bitterly. 

'* However, do not despond, and f 
will try if 1 can befriend you." &iy- 
inc; tliis, Mrs.Gerrard went and pull^ 
the hell. Have you any objections, 
Mary,** site continued, coming forward 
again, ** to allow me to be of service 
to you now I Uiat is, to oblige me by 
letting me do for you a present kind- 
ness r 

** 1 should be most ungrateful, ma- 
dam^; but luy aunts, and iierhnps my 
father ** 

** / will save you Jrom all blame, 
my child. To-morrow 1 must see you 
again ; but, in Uie meantime, will you 
go out viiih me in the carriage ?'* 

Mary assented, tliough confused, 
and almost crying with joy; but be- 
. fore i*be could well coHect her thoughts, 

' she and tlie Ifdy were seated side by 
side in the clia||ot, and riding on 4|cir 
way to die large town that Tay«seven 
miles beyond the village. * 

Various additional communications 
took plugs on the roai, and at last, 
entering die towpi they stopped at a 
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grand wgrebouse, containing all man- 
ner of objects of a lady’s desire. “ Do 
not be concerned, my dear,*’ said Mrs. 
Gerrard, as they stepped out, “ I am 
only ^oing to buy you a dress.” 

One thing 'was laid aside afll^r an- 
other, and one elegance %vas refused 
for another more becoming, or more 
rich in texture, until the girl became 
alarmed, and began to tremble with 
^«eine undefined suspicion. But when, 
afler purchasing all this grandeur, as 
Mary thought it, and dri%*ing oil' to a 
jeweller's, she next jiegln to toll down 
her endless gold foj^everal tasteful 
trinkets, — then, placing a chased chain 
round hei^^eck, above her plain ap- 
parel, the l^y insisted upon her wear- 
ing it from that^ofnent for her sake, 
—Mar}' became perfectly confounded, 
and now found tongue toi refu>r, not 
only this trinket, but the whole that 
had been purchased ; saying, after beg- 
ging many pardons, that they were 
quite uafit for such as her, and that 
her father, besides her aunts, would 
displeased at her taking presents from 
any lady, who was so much a stranger. 

Mrs. Gerrard was startled by this 
speech, so reluctantly made by hei 
youthful friend, e\idciitly never ha\ing 
anticipated such an objection. 

** Excuse roe, dear lady," continued 
the girl, **but my father is a gentle- 
man, although obliged :\,l present to 
leave me thus; and Proust not take 
any thing, e\en from you, uuul 1 get 
his consent.” 

A blush of sudden emotion over- 
spread the face of the lady, as she con- 
templated with admiration the trem- 
bling speaker. “ You are right, my 
* diild — cpjile right,” she said ; ** but do 
not fear that 1 shall gi%e good reasons 
for kindness for you, childless as you 
see I at pre.sent am. This chain for 
the present, fiowcvcr, I must beg you 
to wear; and as to the other things 
that 1 have bought for you, I shall 
fully satisfy both your aunts and your 
fitflier.” 

Witli some reluctance, IV^^ry suf- 
fered the cl)fiiQ to remain ; and the 
lady having made her purchases, took 
her up, and with a beating heart site 
was driven bock toward| the village. ^ 

j* This is a bonn^ ^iness, NeUy,” 
wS |liA 8 cry at home, to 

crosargrauled'sister, long before 
i(lm iiiiie we speak of. “ This comes 
o’ mr iilduliwl kfodness to that un- 
graid^dttti Ye ^ how rm trysted 


for my yielding temper ; for tlie cutty 
made this grand visit a pretence for 
idling from home the whole day, and 
so much work to do! If ( had known, 
I would have seen her greet her een 
blind before 1 would have let her oflT, 
for a’ your foolish preadiing, Nelly.*' 

To this Miss Nelly retorted with her 
usual snarl, and they were high in the 
midst of a regular iniflT,” when they 
weie astonished by the lady's carriage 
stopping at the door. 

So, she's come to pay us a visit. 
M eel, /fit's nothing but what we’re en- 
title!} to,” said Miss M^Kimp ; ** but 
that's very kind of her — veiy conde- 
scending for a lady wi* a carriage. 
Hun, Nelly, and receive her at the 
door, while I hasten to change my 
cap.” 

Tiiey bustled off by different ways ; 
but what w*as Miss Nelly's astonish- 
ment, when, instead of the lady that 
she expected to see, down muled the 
Steps of the carriatre, and out leaiied 
tlieir slip of a dependant, Mary .Iordan. 

N ihy 8en marrows?” exclaimed 
Miss AMvimp, putting her head out 
.11 ilu: bed-room wimiow above ; “ and 
the l.id\ rto eomiiig aftiT all ! and that 
limiucr Maliy sliakin,r hands wi* her, 
too, us if siie were a born miss — and 
see how^ the blackamoor bows to her ! 
And there's the hidy ofi' without ever 
looking over Ikt shoulder ! W'cel, is 
that not aggravating 1” 

** Here's a bonny doing!” said her 
sister, ushering in Uie territied girl ; 
** iiaething but iiding in coaches, and 
buying of grandeur wi* this great lady. 

hat’s that about your neck, ye for- 
ward cutty ?*’ 

“ \ant o* your hiddling, ye gipsy 1” 
cried Miss M^Kirnp, m a fury of spite ; 
** 1 iusisf on seeing this very moment 
what's that ye hae around your neck.” 

Mary, frightened into tears, simply 
narmted what had passed between her- 
self and liie lady ; and, in confirmation, 
siiewetl the cliuin which she had insisted 
on her wearing. 

** Real gold, as I sliall answer 1” 
exclaimed they both, examining the 
chain, and ho the least civility to us 
— and she to drive away without ever 
entering our door ! The whimsicality 
of these high dames is quite unac- 
countable; and, really, this insult is 
most audacious.” 

I1ie two ladies bad not well reco- 
vered from the effects of this fume, 
when a double messenger came to tlie 




door, and a whole cargo of bundles and 
bandboxes was delivA^ to the servant, 
politely addressed to Miss Jordan. 

** My word,” exclaimed Miss M*- 
Kirop, unfolding the silks and dresses, 
and holding them up with astonish- 
ment, here is more value and assort- 
ment than is in my whole wardrobe ! — 
and all this grandeur to you, miss, 
without a pin*s present to us. It can- 
not be — it's for no good. How do I 
know but this is some fine lady from 
London, bribing you with this elegance 
for a bad purpose ? Hut i slmll take 
care of you, young madam,” sna went 
on, while the poor girl trembled at her 
frown ; your mother's doings shall not 
be repeated in my house.” 

What IS that you say r exclaimed 
the deep voice of a man, who had en- 
tered unnoticed amidst the excitement : 
** Is this, aunt, language for you to hold 
to my child V* William Jordan said: 
his fair face reddening with indigna- 
tion as he spoke. Mary, my love,” he 
added, looking at the dresses, “ what 
is the meaning of all this ?" 

His loquacious aunts spoke out 
both together in telling the talc of the 
lady. • 

** 1 see it all, and think it very im- 
proper, Mary,” he said, “ very impro- 
pel for you to accept these presents 
from an entire stranger.” 

“ I could not help it, sir,” she ex- 
claimed ; behove me, i argued acaitisl 
the lady's intentions; hut she insisud, 
and said she would herself fully satiHfy 
you and my aunts.” 

“ Satisfy us — I cannot comprehend 
this. There is something not riglit 
here,” he said ; “ these things had 
better be returned instantly.” 

** Oh ! do not, sir, lie in haste — do 
not think bad of this kind, this beau- 
tiful lady,” cried the girl, passionately : 
** if she is not good and virtuous as 
she seems, 1 will never believe in looks 
or words more.” 

** Maybe,” said Miss M^Kimp, 
covetously fingering the silk, ** she 
means part o't for us, us is more like. 
It's a pity to send back such pretty 
thint^ until we are sure.” 

The circumstance is altogether re- 
markable,” said William. I have 
heard much of this lady, both in the 
village and beyond. Yet 1 will have 
no mystery. My daughter shall not be 
the subject either of reproach for her 
motlier's sake, or of suspicion for her 
own. I will Hi once go myself, and 


have an explanation with this extm- 
ordinary stranger.” 


Chap. VII. 


Up wonted feelings afiected William ' 
Jordan's mind as, unusually excited, 
he hardly knew w]iy, he proceeded up 
Uie pleasant avenue towards Mrs. Ger- 
rard’s villa. His thoughts concerning 
his daughter, whenever he allowed 
them scope, were always roost painfiffT 
Those for the pg^t were sad— sad as 
connected with one whom he never 
cxiuld sever floinJiis recollection ; and 
those concemiH)^ the future, for himself 
at least, were broken-spirited and bitter. 
Even the calm and quietjNFauty of the 
evening, and of jhe green parks and 
tasteful pleasure-groHnds around him, 
Oily made him melancholy. The fra- 
emrice of^ic sweet-briars and honey- 
suckles, which adorned the earthly 
paradise of the fortunate lady, some- 
how reminded him of his mother and 
father, who died oC broken 'hearts for 
want of a little of this world's wealth. 
Ami when the evening song of the 
blackbird whistled softly through the 
grove, his feelings were touched even 
to tear^ ; for, by some strange emotion 
of overpowering nature, it reminded 
liim by n heart-bursting association of 
one who had been driven forth on the 


world, and to death, perhaps, in a 
foremn landsstgf too much love to him ; 
and putting his handkerchief to his face, 
as these ‘.iished into his mind, he merely 
sobbed out, “ Poor Mary Ballanlyncr' 
Arrived at S.iughlield House, and 
having sent up his name, with a re- 
quest of a moment's speech with the 
proposed benefactor to bis daughter, , 
VVilliam's message did not receive an 
immediate answer; and as he waited 


and obsen'ed the elegance and perfect 
style of every thing around him, his 
min^ beganoto misgive him strangely 
as to the purpose and effect of his 
errand. Convinced that he liad been 


too hasty in listening to the insinua- 
tions of his aunts, he would willingly 
have leH the house, if shame had not 
prevented him, and have waited for 
this lady's voluntary communication. 
It was not, therefore, without extreme 
’ embarrassmeiH that, the servant at 
length appeaiTi^, he was desiredi to 
follow him into heureyence. • 

** 1 ought to liav^nformed you, sir,** 
said the man, as ^ey passed through 
the corri<lpr, ** that a sisddcn indispo- 
sition since her tnefriing drive has been 
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thecauit«flier you to long, 

it having almost maoe ter doubt wh^ 
tber she should bd able to receive you/' 

Glad of tliis opportunity, William 
^ was alfbut to excuse himsw ami^tarn 
away ; but it was now too late. The 
servant was already at his mistress’s 
door ; and turning tne handle, he was 
admitted into her apartment. 

The room was partly darkened by 
IHhids and curtains; an open writing- 
desk and ahalf-finisted letter appeared 
on a table ; and he could but indis« 
tinetly perceive a kdy^seated on « 
couch at the further en^ who rose and, 
bowing sUglttly, received him in silence. 
His first woids were more embarrassed 
than he bad ever apticipated. They 
conaisled of a brief acknowledgment 
fiir her unexpected and unmerited 
attention to his daughter. 

Ibere wae a hesitation in her reply, 
aad it was uttered in so low a tone, 
that the only thing he could say next 
was an aflusion to her indisposition, 
of which he had been informed, and 
to the indelicacy of his present sudden 
ministon. But, madam,” he con- 
tinned, if you will permit me to uige, 
that my daughter is now my all and 
ny dearest tie to existence, you will 
perhaps excuse tlie anxiety that in- 
docea me to see you before 1 could 
allow her to retain gifts, too valuable 
to be presented to su^-^as her from 
ordinary motives.” 

^ Tis true, sir,” die said, ** and I 
owe you the desir^ satisfaction. Tlie 
motives that have drawn me towards 
this young girl are, 1 confess, different 
from those that pass every day between 
, strangers. And yet 1 do not feel my* 
self able at this moment folly to explain 
them. I was attempting to do so on 
paper,” she added, pointing to the 
wnting-desk, ^ when your entrance 
kilenrupted roe. Hot pertiaps it fi as 
welL 1 have been told, sir, that this 
young lady has no mothm.” 

"No, madam—no mother,” said 
WtUian, a sodden palpitation coming 
over his heart. • 

"And is not veiy happy where she is, 
itetollctot.” 

.. ^1 be^e not^madain— not exactly 
nvf rindd wish bcr.*' t 

llJlow^sir,” she Ofntinued, "tan 
foo not coneeivo JM one in my situa* 
Vmk0 wbo has anfficient of the world’s 
gpod% ten have nq person or thing to 
•hniotlnoi 'with me, no ooa at home 
wirii rim;:mhODi l em love, mighl he 


desirous of the ioeiety of such a girl 
as your daughter^ There is nought, 
I think, surprising in this ; particularly 
when mr lonely situation as a widow 
is considered.” She paused a little, 
and then went on : " My life from 
my early youth I have spent abroad. 
Yet 1 have no relations there who can 
attract my interest. 1 have neither taste 
nor spirits for common society. 1 want 
a being on whom to fix my sympathies, 
and with whom 1 can have tlie happi- 
ness of reciprocating kindness. Will 
you se^d by your consent my in- 
terest «tbr your daughter? Will you 
let her come and live with me? Will 
you give me the opportunity of making 
her happy, and of fetching her forward 
into life, in the way her amiable spirit 
deserves ? If you will do so, sir, I will 
be your everlasting debtor ; and all 1 
possess she and you shall be left when 
1 am gone.” 

W'llliam sat petrified, and unable to 
speak, astonished both at the tenor of 
the lady’s speech, and the deep femi- 
nine earnestness with which it was 
uttered. Besides, there were some of 
the tones ttet went home to his heart, 
calling forfti old recollcctious that al- 
most took away his breatli in the quick 
beating within* his breast ; and it was 
only tte dark hair, and other contrary 
circumstances, that checked his thoughts 
in a channel which was nearly unman- 
ning him. " Tins proposition is so 
unexpected, madam,” he at length said, 
" and so serious, that 1 do not feel my- 
self at once able to reply to it. But-l” 

" With respect to myself,'^ mid the 
lady, somewhat recovering ter compo- 
sure, " though 1 am but little known 
here (and 1 wish to live retired), 1 will, 
through the clergyman of the town and 
otter channels, give you sufficient in- 
formation respecting me, to enable you 
to decide wlietter 1 am a proper person 
to be intrusted with your daughter. 
As this is the first, and may be the last 
time 1 may see you on the subject,'’ 
she added, " permit me to say, that if 
you agree to my proposal, yourdangb- 
ter shall, while generally living with me, 
liavc always a.s much liberty as is con- 
sistent with her duty to you, tier parent; 
while I will strive to act towards hersn 
if— as if 1 were— her own mother.” 

" Her mother 1” repeatod Wittinm, 
starting from a sudden tbooglitt " but 
if ber mother, after ail, should yet re- 
iiini? No, lady I” he added, vehem e ntly, 
" her mother was a poor gir4 destitute 
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and fenrilei in my aunts’ houie ; hot 
she was my first and only love« and I 
cannot— never can— part with her 
child. Madam, you are kind, deeply 
kind, both to her and me : but she is 
all my comfort in this world, all that 
I have hope for, and all that I wish to 
labonr for — all my remembrenoe of 
poor, dear, unfortunate Maty Ballan* 
tyne I— Emuse my agiution, madam,” 
be added, starting up— ^ excuse my 
freedom. 1 cannot part with the society 
of my child — I cannot with honour 
take valuable gifts from a straimer— I 
cannot suffer my poor daughtemo be 
vainly lifted above her condition. You 
will be so good, madam, as allow me 
to return you this gold chain ;** and he 
laid tlie article down on the table. 

^ William,*' screamed the lady sud- 
denly, ^ can you really be so cruel ?*’ 
and irightened, as it appeared, at her 
own unconscious words, she seemed 
ready to faint. 

William I*’ he repeated after lier, 
and stood rivetted to the spot. 

Yea, yes— William I — why need 
1 try to conceal myself from you ? 
Changing the colour of the hair, and 
receiving you in obscurit^, will not 
hide the mlings of the heart. Give 
me my daughter — give me your own 
friendship— for 1 am nouglit but the 
poor guilty or|)han, Mary Uallantyne t” 

Words do not generally convey a 
sufficient idea of scenes like tliat which 
now followed. 

** And why would you, my dear 
Maiy," he said, as he embraced her, 
** attempt to disguise yourself from me, 
to deprive me of the bliss of this de- 
lightful moment ? Surely, though you 
would Hiot see me when i watched for 
you at the cottage long ago, we did 
not part in any anger, that I should be 
excluded from your friendship now, 
when tliese pleasant, painful days, are 
all over.” 

“ It was no desire to avoid you, 
William,” she said, but a natural 
wish, now as my circumstances are 
altered, to keep concealed from the 
world, to banish tven from gow re- 
roenibrauce, thatlMdniess of niy youth, 
which has involved me, as no doubt 1 
deserved, iu so many and such severe 
suflbnngs. But deserved reproach is 
better, 1 set, than the uneasiness of 
disguise, which I could ill have sup- 
ported with you and my daughter. 
So I am happy, after aU, that yen 


eular, that 3 rou have given me oppoo- 
tunity of seeing, unknown to younelf, 
how well you dmenrid my first affec- 
tions, as well as now my everlasting 
and gbiding esteem.” ^ * 

He sat for a minute or two contem- 
plating her in sj^ce, tears of joy 
eoursing down bit clieeks, and crowds 
of old recollections choking his uttei^ 
ance. ** Now you will know me better,” 
she said, taking off the dark Madonfm 
plaiting that hM sat on iier brow, and 
shaking out a streaming quantity of her 
own fair hair A-n^he same time draw- 
ing up the bibs that excluded the 
li^t ” Many changes have taken 
place, William Jordan,” skwcontinued, 

** since you and | parted, that dread- 
ful night when 1, guilty and distracted, 
find to the shore-side from your aunii’ 
house.” •• • 

** And you left the country, Mary, 
without seeing me ; and never let me 
know where my desponding fancy or 
my anxious inquiries were to follow 
you. Oh I had you known what 1 
suffered then, and what I have suffered 
since — ever, ever thinking of you— 
you would have sacrificed something 
of your own feelings to give some 
satisfaction to mine.” 

** Of all things, William, do not 
attribute what 1 did to want of feeling 
regarding you,” she exclaimed ; ** I 
would bavewnprificed my life for you : 
but in truth 1 feared to sacrifice you to 
myself, and wished you to forget me, 
as I endeavoured to forget you. Dot, 
if you have patience, 1 will tell you in 
a few words all that has happened to 
me since tlie time we parted. 

**When 1 agreed to give up cut, 
child to your aunts,*’ the went on, 

^ I thought that at least, in 'die shape 
of remunetaiion for my services, they 
would have given me the means of 
get\jng decfkitly out of the countiy. 
But ahhougli diey knew mv destitute 
condition, and have boasted to me no 
later than yesterday bow they heaped 
upon me kindness above kindnm, 
they left me on the wide world with- 
out n farthing, except what the mere 
benevolence of strangers afforded ane. 
Wbat 1 suffered whw frying towards 
the coast, ant^hen seeking from place 
to^lace a ch\nel for roy iqditsti^ as 
well as protectioq^riim my own feel- 
ings, and from the grossness of thfi * 
w^d, it is nothyne to try to express. 
But ultimately I wnsdaken into the 
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to India, «aiid was treated with a kind- 
ness that restored me to myself, and 
astonished me ihto a new opinion of 
human nature. The result of this good 
^ fortunil soon after my arrival i^ the 
&st, was an enhancement of my situa- 
tion and prospects,, which seemed to 
introduce me into a new world. Why 
need 1 dwell upon my story? It is 
not for roe to tell how fortunate 1 was 
my efforts to please my benefactors, 
and now I was iiongured by a degree 
of esteem, which once, as the humble 
dependant of the Missel M^Kimp, it 
seemed impossible IJRtould ever ex- 
perience from the world. At length, 
brought grodoally forward to a station 
for above my merits, 1 refused an offer, 
which caused me at first much distress- 
ing embarrassment. This was the hand 
and fortune of an elderly gentleman, 
to whom not only myself, but the fa- 
mily with whom I lived, owed the 
deepest obligations. 

** Here was a itaal to my most che- 
rished feelings — for to tins marriage, 
so evidently advantageous, I was urged 
by all the friends which iny efforts had 
procured me. Tliis occunence forced 
upon me the painful ordeal of confess- 
ing to Mr. Oerrard, my wjrthy bene- 
foctor, as was my undoubted duty, that 
sad misfortune of my youth wliicli had 
caused me so many sorrow s ; and c% cn 
that affection for you anc^m’ lost child, 
that still 1 was sensible lav at the bot- 
tom of my heart. So far, however, from 
these matters causing him to spurn me, 
as I had anticipated, he looked upcm 
ro'y error witli compassion, and would 
by no means hear of its being made a 
plea for my refusal. In short, alter 
many conflicts wuh myself and my 
best friend.s, I became his w if.*. Hut 
Providence had intcniinns towards me 
which neither of us foresaw, flis death 
took place in the third ye* after ; pnd 
1 found myself, upon that event, pos- 
sessed of bis whole fortune. 

** You may conceive, after this, with 
what mixed recollections I set off to 
visit once more my native land. You 
may judge with what anxiety 1 sought 
oust tbele well-remembered scenes, and 
made' my first inquiries. You may 
inasgine my feelings whan 1 first saw ' 
mjtodm^ter, now ali|»st a woman, 
an ^Mnf o what sfa^ told me concern- 


i foii sulpegt is too agitating 

forme,** idle oentinned. not usk 
^ Come again 


tomorrow, William, and bring Mary 
with you; and bffng even the Misses 
M*Kimp also : but say nothing as to 
what 1 have told you until i see them 
my.<ielf. Come all of you and dine 
with me, and let our dear girl be 
dressed us she ought in the tilings I 
sent her. There, now, take the chain 
with you again — you will not refuse 
it now. Good night, William, and let 
me compose myself after this unex- 
pected scene.” 

*‘God bless you, Mary ! — my Mary 
BallanWne still I” 

Till/ was all William could utter. 
He could hardly believe his own words. 
He hasted home to his aunts in a sort 
of giddy confusion, like one beside 
himself. !fi> daughter he found wait- 
ing for his return with the most intense 
anxiety. He was obliged to suppress 
bis joy, to save appearances before 
Miss M*Kinip ; but he embraced his 
child over and over again, until she 
liegaii to cry with ph>asurc at the result 
of hi< visit to the lady. Hut when the 
innocent giil learned that site was to 
keep all that had been sent to her, 
that her father had brought back the 
irold cliaiif, that she wa^ even to dine 
next day at the lady's own table, and 
})erhaps to he allowed to li\e with her 
entirely, she could harflly enutam her 
spirits, aiirl seemed like otic almost 
wild With )oy. 

The Misses M'Kimp would have 
.scolded down her buoyant feelings, 
but in tiuth they had nut time. They 
had too much to do with themsedves. 
Such a turn in their affairs wa;| beyond 
belief. To 1)0 asked actually to dine 
with this grand Mrs. Oerrard, and at 
siieh a nolde hon.se — they that had not 
dined^ III the proper sense of the term, 
for more than four years — and to have 
for dining acquaintance such a magni- 
ficent lady, that would put out of sight 
all the topping people in the place ! 
It was more than astonishing — they 
were not at all ready for such an event. 
The cares of the occasion were tre- 
mendous — they must sit up all iiiglit 
in active preparation. 

Chap. VIII. 

Few of all concerned had any sleep 
that night ; and though most tiiat oc- 
curred after this may no doubt be 
imagined, some particulars may not : 
.«o we still lake up the tails of the story 
to tell how they all looked next day 
when they went to dine, and what 
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happened at the firs; grand interview 
between the Misses M'Kimp and ** the 
lady.” 

The antiquated plaitings and pucker- 
ings of these virtuous maidens, having 
been hastil3r refieshcd for the occasion 
by candle-light, did not look at all so 
well next morning as had been anti- 
eijmted. But Mary Jordan looked 
absolutely superb. And when she 
stood beside her father, who arrived 
earljr to meet her, and was surveyed 
by him with a father's pride, in a di-ess 
such as he hud never seen her in Vfore, 
even the Misses M‘Kimp were struck 
with their mutual apficanuice, and said 
they looked more like brother and sister 
than those who stood in actual filial re- 
lationsliip. At length all were ready ; 
and William .Iordan, his manly coun- 
tenance now brightened up by the 
buoyancy of his spirit'*, takmsi his 
daughter's arm, took the lead of the 
stiff maidens, his aunts, and away they 
sailed towards Saiighiield House. 

When they were ushered into the 
aparlmciu where Mrs. (ierrard was, 
the Misses MH\ imp's attention was so 
much ah>orl)t;d hy the elegance of the 
changed dress of “ the lady," and the 
delighted familiarity with which she 
received their humble prott^ee and 
their nepliew, com|iared with th«»m- 
selvcs, that tlitw scarcely bad leisure 
to look at her countenance. 'Die first 


the first so warmed to ?” and the girl, 
dropping from hgr mother's arms, fell 
at her feet, and sobbing aloud, clasped 
her knees. H 

itise, my dear, my precious child 1'^ 
said Mrs. Gerrard ; ** if you have ImD 
tried in your earl^ years, much more 
have I ; but 1 hope you will never suffer 
as 1 have done.” 


" Speak to her, Nelly,’' whispeiedi'* 
Miss M*Kimp to her sister — ** speak 
to her yoursel ; forMiis is really a scene 
I never expected ; and my cheek burns 
wi* shame.” 

** This is sur^ a great dispensation 
of Providence, Mrs. Gern^'^’ said the 
former, taking courage : ^^ho would 
have thought that fivei^you would come 
to this o't, when you were a puir lassie 
ill my housy — especially^when ye ken 
what ye ken. And though we were 
may be a wee tough upon you in tbae 
days, and spoke o' you yesterday wi* 
rather a hard mouth, surely ye’ll no 
think upon it now, if being aiie o’ the 
precepts o' the Gospel to forget and 
forgie." 

** And a good precept it is, Miss 
M*Kinip/' said the lady, smiling; 
** but It IS not proper that 1 should 
forget to tell \ou now, that though I 
did ill, \eiy ill, while in your house 
—for which I have been made to suffer, 
and that sort^ as all ill-doers will- 
much, much of the blame lies at your 


glance, however, in her face, now 
divested of llie widow’s cap and the 
dark hair, so confounded, in particular, 
the eldest Miss M‘Kimp, that she was 
unable for a moment to believe the 
evidence of )ier souses. She stood 
quite aghast, looking first at her and 
then at her daughter — neither herself 
nor her sister being able to s[)eak. 

“ Do I remind you of any one, 
Miss M^Kimp?" said Mrs. Gerrard, 
with dignity. Perhaps you think I 
bear some resemblance to one upon 
whom you have, as you say, heaped 
kindness above kindness. You look 
surprised. 1 merely mean the ungrate- 
ful orphan, Mary Ballantyne.” 

** It's not possible!" said Miss Nelly 
M*Kimp, after a moment, and whisper- 
ing to her sister ; ** it’s a moral impos- 
sibility — and yet it’s Just her; and see 
how our Mary flies into her anns t” 

** My mother I my mother !” screamed 
the astonished girl ; ** and are you in- 
deed my own, my long lost mother ? 
and am I to have a real mamma at last ? 
and such as you, that my heart from 


dnor, from the usage I, a helpless 
orphan, rccei\ed at your hands, and 
the incon‘«iderate tyranny you exercised 
over my feelings. Even now I could 
not look }ou in the face, from the 
shame of my misfortune, but that my 
extreme youth at the time, and my 
ignorance of the world and of myself, 
%vhen 1 had no one but William here to 
sympathise with me in my depressed 
state, may pa^ly excuse a transgression, 
which might have led to my entire 
ruin, as it has done many others, 
instead of the comfort 1 now enjoy. 
But these are painful remembrances, 
which Lam unwilling to revert to; 
and if William here, who has suffered 
so much for roy sake, wAl forget and 
forgive also with roe, 1 wish nothing 
#from this circumstance but a warning 
to ajl who liavlldhe charge of the he|p- 
'less and the defUndent, a.s wkll|alo 
tlion^tless and warA-hearted youth.” 

** There's great sense and reason in 
your speech, mem,” laid !^iss M* K imp ; 
** and if yfe’il just Jet byganes be by- 
ganes, and bid us now and then to 
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ymir hoofe, and never eait up unglit 
of the Mild sto^y w^'U pay you evMy 
iMipect from this day forwaidy as ye*iu 
« weel ^titled to ; and more than that, 
whatever siller we hae gathered the- 
gither, there’s V^'Hliam, our nephew» 
and tliere’s your Ihitunate bairn that 
we’ve brought up, and there’s yoursel 
— eye’ll get it a’ amang you when we're 
^ead and gone.” 

The whole group stood looking at 
each other in silenbe ; and even the 
maiden ladies, now quite overcome by 
the unexpected sce^li^and surprised 
into joy at their owif^rtue, put their 
baodkeiclq^ to tlieir eyes and began 
to weep. ^Ibe emotion was infcciious. 
It was almost overpowering, as first 
commencing with such as them ; and 
^eir nepbe%and the lajl^,” retiribg 
together tow^s the window, let silent 
tears tell the tale of their mutual 
feelings. 

** There*s one thing left yet,” said 
Miss M*Kimp, dly'iog the eyes that 
had not been so moistened for forty 
years ; ** marriage whiles brings trou- 
bles and whiles brings jovs, but it 
southers at least a* youtlifu^ sins, and 
leases the Kirk. O ! if 1 could just 
ve to see you young folks, that liae 
had such lang afl'ection, man and wife 
yet.” 

The lady, still more d^n William, 
ftarted involuntarily at (Sils suggestion ; 


but some woidsetbat required to bo 
said about their dau|^ter, some ardent 
expressions on his part with which 
they were mixed, and some weeping 
avowals oo hers, toon served to settle 
the point. They knew each other from 
youth ; and, arrived now at years of 
discretion, tliey made considerate aW 
lowance for Uie dispensations of life. 

The remainder is easily told. It was 
a happy marriage tlmt soon after took 
place at Saughfield House, and a gay 
occasion for die admiring people of 
Baimd£y. A great change was soon 
after observed in the old maids tliem- 
selves, when under the daily influence 
of tliose who, no longer unfortunate, 
and living at last in blessed peace and 
wedlock, were the means of intro- 
ducing to this secluded neighbour^ 
hood a rational liberality, and were 
no longer remarked upon as “maidens’ 
bairns.” 

As soon as the now fortunate squire 
of Saughfield was properly settled, be 
bought back the former properly of his 
ancient house ; and thus, with wealth 
at command, and on a solid foundation 
of domesi/c folicity, the>e two, after all 
the mishaps of their youth, brame the 
means, especially by the eventual mar- 
riage of their beloved dauehter, of again 
building up the fallen foi tunes of the 
respect^ family of the Jordans of 
Grange. 


or FOL1T1C1AK8, PUBLIC OPINION, AND TUE PRESS. 
BV MORGAN RATTLER. 


It was a saying of Voltaire, a great 
practical philosopher, as his personal 
success in life, no less than his writings, 
tfoundanlly proves, and 1 do believe in 
the better sense of the word a reformer, 

“ Qui n’a pas Tesprit do Ion Age « 

De SOD kge a tons les malheurs.*’ 


To which a great statesman, and cer- 
tainly a finceie and rational reformer, 
Mfrabeau, added ^ 

** £t I’esprit de sa position.” 

Now, it appears to me that, of all 
At tniBisteiB who have piesitM oven 
destinies of tbit gentry since the 
IIm of’WilliaiD Pitt, Sir kobert Peel 
»iir|S^Aly thoroughly 

M ^Iwfse undemoed dt son 

fWriidff jRmMitfoa.” 1 speak 
Ml of lite mw Wbifi who lieve before, 
or or tlpfWii; Mp several brief 


tenures of office, exhibited little otlier 
talent and no other esprit excepting 
those expressed in the following cou]^ 
let, which a wit in a mudettiUe declares 
to contain all the requisites for a mo- 
dem |>oliticiaii 

** Lc talent de chasser les autres, 

£t Tesprit de les remplacer !” 

But, in my opinion, even sueh men 
as Mr. Canning and the Duke of Wel- 
lington were lamentably defwient in a 
pervading apprehension of the spirit of 
the age, and in a true eeose oflhehr 
own position. The angry moneeyllap 
bic protest ofthe one againet all reform 
in parliament was aUnoet as onwist u 
the more aolenut deelttirion of the 
other, which in tiuih bvriio np his 
miouitrv, and Imded over the conBliy 
to the Whigi. In these times^wheneo 
many of the btrriem egemn popnler 
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pomr have been bipken down, it n 
most unstatesmBii-like to provoke cla« 
moor and violence, by pronouncinic an 
eierml denial of any wish of any body of 
the people, no matter how small may 
be that body, or how absurd msy be 
that wish. You at once render that par* 
ticultf party, which is sure to have its 
fanatics, desperate ; thenceforth your 
war with them is d foutrance; you 
strengthen them with the show of per- 
secution ; you introduce them to the 
sympathies of their fellow-countrymen ; 
the more hopeless their strugg& may 
a])pear the more highly is their gal- 
lantry esteemed. Their very defeats 
arc fraught with ad\*atitage ; the silly, 
the ignonirit, the hot-headed, the ill- 
coiiditioncd, arc hetrajed by an honest 
English feeling into lendiiur tirst their 
approval, and finally, prrha(i>, their 
assistance, to the weaker side. The 
bolder, the more desperate may be 
tlie fashion after which the faction 
conduct their enterprise, the better is 
It for them, the worse it is for you. 
Tiiey break the laws : too many of 
the people will be inclined to think 
that they are justified in scr4loing, be- 
cause your declaration has left them no 
room for hope. You vindicate the 
laws ; you punish the wrong doers : 
and wliat is the result? You at once 
invest them with the grace and dignity 
of martyrs, and earn for yourself the 
titles of persecutor and tyrant from 
the univliecting multitude, who inva- 
riably forget the oflencc in pity for the 
oHeiider, and hatred of the sharp and 
visible exercise of the governing power. 
You aflbrd, moreover, a rallying point 
to all the disaffected, a common 
watchword to all political intriguers 
and political visionaries — to all the 
specious or exalted traders in patriot- 
ism — to all the miscreant dealers in 
and disciples of disturbance. Every 
man lends his aid to the struggle in the 
one direction, each hoping that he mav 
be ei^eiituallyable to sna|H* the triumph 
to his own ends. All this is true now, 
and was true liefore the passing of the 
Reform-bill. The people are not, and 
were not, to be governed by the 
pressure from above — by the display 
of force— by the debasing address to 
their personal fears— by the obstinate 
attempt at intimidation ; they liad be- 
come fully conscious of their own 
power, and it is only by an appeal to 
their reason that they can be prevented 
from exorcising that power idly or mis- 


chievously : it it thus only, in a word, 
tliat they can be governed; and thia 
the more especially since the lieform- 
act, by which all tlie barriers ptj^nt to 
control their will have been vinoally 
removed. Hereafter it is only by a 
calm, affectionate, *and confiding ap- 
peal to the good sense and good feel- 
ing of the people of England that a 
minister can hope to govern them in 
troublous times (and none other, alas! 
appear to be indicAed within the whole 
expanse of tha sensible horizon of £u- 
ro{)ean politic\jf^m troublous times, I 
suy,and whenlheihillion may happen to 
be cliafcd by opposition to ^me domi- 
oaijt w'him or fantasy of the hour. The 
battle of the miniate;; is no longer to 
be fought in parhumeiit alone ; he 
nc^er will«^ again abli^ to carry on 
the business of the country by ma- 
jorities. Puhlic opinion, always the 
strongest and most terrible sanction in 
the ail'd irs of pi i vale life, now bears 
With irresi.siiblc wei^t upon political 
afl'airs. Is this, under the circum- 
stances of the change in the constitu- 
tion which has taken place, to be re- 
gretted i No ! I should exclaim, most 
emphatically, No. When a question 
is fairly brought before the people,— 
when they have heard both sides — 
when they have deliberated, like the 
ancient Geri]ums,oa the two occasions, 
under the innheoce of strong excite- 
ment, and after that excitement has in 
some measure passed away, their deci- 
sions will be as free from error, as fre- 
quently just and right, as is permitted 
to humanity in the mass. Henceforth, 

1 re|)eat, the minister should look with 
a most anxious eye to public opinion ; 
its pressure on him will be enormous ; 
hut if he be able to bear himself up- 
right — if bis principles be well ex- 
plained and 4ruly acted on, like the 
pressfirc of the atmosphere, it will be 
equable in all directions around him, 
and innocuous. Now, the English mi- 
nister who first perceived and acted 
upon a conviction of these facts was 
Sir Robert Peel ; aud by so doing he 
has formod a new and prevailing era 
in the political history of our country, 
^lle saw the darling fault of the old 
Tories — of tl\ aristocrat Tories, I 
should say— atiQ of their followej^of 
various rank^ down^o the patronised i 
adventurer in scribbling or spouting, 
(and patronised beciaise u oIh 

sequious aftmuit of hia iMster and faif 
caste, the insolent, liteiaiy 
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menial to all other classes of God's 
creatures) — a fruit .into which they 
have been cradled, and which has still 
stuck (o them up to the present mo- 
ment, from generation to generation, 
like the leprosy of Gehazi. I mean 
their exclusiveness'’: their sensitive 
shrinking from contact with the peo- 
ple ; their avoidance, if not their actual 
eontempt, of public opinion ; their 
calm disdain for (he people's censure; 
their cold sufferance of its applause; 
their utter impassibility te tlic emotions 
of ordinary men. ^^ 4 iad a notable 
example of this during Sir Hubert 
Peel’s ardM^s struggle against a com- 
bination of adverse winds and frothy 
waie^, such as was^never before wit- 
nesSd since the days of the piqps 
^neas and the sliglited Dgik). 

Qua data porta ruunt et terras turbine 
perflant. 

Incttbuere mari totumque u sedibus imis 
Una Eurusque Ngtusque ruunt creber- 
que procell IS 

Africus, et vastos volvunt ad littorn flue- 
tus. 

And up at last comes 

stridens Aquilone procella 
— — fluctusque ad sidera toUit, — 

the wet, hissing, soul-chilling tempest 
being under the immediate direction 
of Mr. Daniel O'Conn^; the whole 
being under the mauaj^eiit of Lord 
John liussell, who consented to play 
the /Eolus upon the occasion, and pre- 
side over the 

Luctantes rentos tempestatesquo so- 
Doias 

of the Irish Tail, and tlie rump of 
English Whigs and Kadicals ; and 
who in the process must have so well 
eanied his imlchenimam Veiopetam — 
that truly Frotatant iady ^ — that I 
doubt much, when he got her, jf he 
had a single puff left in him. 

Poor Sir R. Peel, however, was 
ndly put to it, not only to roan but to 
trim nis vessel. Some who could 
come, and mi^t have rendered good 
assistance, did not come; but this, 
after all, was not a matter of much 
oonse^ence, for it related only to the 
maiinmgoftheship; yd Peel, unlike' 


the pious gentleman who formerly 
found himself, during a real storm, in 
analogous circumstances, neither took 
to snivelling nor to whining, to sighing 
a sigh or praying a prayer, but shewed 
that he could of himself manage the 
vessel, and, 

** In spite of spite, alone maintain the 
day.” 

But, unfortunately, he was obliged to 
take in ballast, and a quantity of that 
winch he took in was necessarily 
leadenJiallast — pigs of lead ; and this 
certaimy had the advantages of intrin- 
sic weight, of compactness and quie- 
tude; but, then, whenever it did, in 
their stonny course, get a shake*, it was 
sure to do some miscliief; and when- 
ever it was raised from its place it was 
certain to fall heavily, and with tre- 
mendous damage to the hulk. Now, 
after this preUminarv explanation, I 
may go on to stale the notable example 
to which 1 alluded, lii the late op|K>- 
sition there was a sort of Radical 
l>upinjay, whose gaudy plumage shone 
111 daring contrast to the sad hues of 
all the animals around ; but who, it 
IS now aitirounccfl, will not condescend 
to be omaniental to (be new admini- 
stration after tbeir own fashion, be- 
cause (bey will not suficr him at the 
same time to be useful aAer bis 
own. But, dropping all unseemly 
similes abimt popinjays or pigs of 
lead, this Radical gentleman attacked 
a Tory lord, fur having some months 
before declared u)M>ti the hustings that 
he bated the very name of^reform, be 
being now professedly willing to follow 
Sir Robert Peel in that course of re- 
form which he had considered ex- 
j>ediont. To the great amazement of 
every body, the noble lord denied po- 
sitively that he had pronounced the 
anathemas against the very word re- 
form,” which had so long passed cur- 
rent as his; and which will be, not- 
withstanding his disclaimer, remem- 
bered as his so tong as he shall be 
himself remembered ; nay, peradven- 
ture he may be indebted to it for a 
living memoiy against which no time 
shall prevail, his name descending ini- 
paled upon the saying to the roost re- 


JjbTlbe phnse fo Lord John’s : it is of double msaniug ; it is perfectly oracular, 
•eriCinteh resembllfig in style and quality certain of the reepemses wbicb Panurge 
ifeeived, when enrioos touching his marital destinies. Upon uttering it, small 
Jdttuij vrepc^bittefty ; denoting thereby, on the part of his woful lady, a sympa- 
tiwtie and foiegoos conclusitn. It is lamentable when a creature breaks down, 
after^fteiDg pot to such a ahift f 
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note posterity. Yet it seems he never 
used any expression} which could bear 
the sense, or rather nonsense, of those 
whicb were put in his mouth. He had 
been misreported, or misrepresented: 
the house mughedl He was asked, 
why be had not contradicted the state- 
ment which had for months circu- 
lated as widely and as freely as the 
common air. lie answered, that he 
had not contradicted it, because he did 
not think it worth while to repudiate 
the calumny, and because, forsooth, he 
considered it unbecoming in a nmmber 
of parliament to explain liis woUs or 
account for his conduct in any other 
place except the House of Commons. 
These were not the exact words, but 
they accurately convey the purport of 
his defence. He di-sdained to set the 
vulgar million right as to his august 
opinions, by a line in a newspaper, or 
a word at a public meeting, even in 
election time, when he might plead to 
himself and friends the license of the 
mobs saturnalia, for condescending to 
avail himself of the opportunity of un- 
bending into an explanation. No ; he 
let the party to wliicli he was attached 
suffer, ill the anxious agonf of their 
election-struggle, all the odium of lus 
speech ; he permitted the slime of its 
silliness so to stick and harden on him- 
self, tliat although I personally behtwe 
the truth of his denial, yet I am con- 
vinced the people of England do not ; 
nor do 1 think that, under the circum- 
stances, they would have given crcilit 
to one risen from the dead, or to an 
angel from heaven, much less to the 
noble viscount, who, they had deter- 
mined upon in their own iinaeinations, 
judging from this iiassatre of his ora- 
toiy, delivered at such a time, must lie 
a positive Colossus of fatuity! E.r 
pede Uerculem, Nevertheless, when at 
last properly evoked into explanation, 
he exulted in the dignity wiili which he 
had theretofore, at all risks and losses, 
maintained an aristocratic silence ; and 
no doubt we all sympathise with him as 
deeply as we do with that king of 
Spain who suffered himself to be done 
to death by a roaring fire, rather than 
violate the etiquette of a Court, which 
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was so accurately and so religiously 
disciplined. 

This is a reoenit, it hiay appear to he 
an extreme, case: perhaps it is; but 
still jhe feeling which was its ftispira- 
tion exists in die breasts of the noble 
multitude, howeves modified it may be 
in its individual exhibition. They shrink 
from all familiar, from all ordinary, con- 
tact with the people ; they severally 
affect, if not the seclusion, at least the 
.separateness, of an Abyssinian king. 
Their feelings generally, I do believe, 
are kindly ; willing to be the 

.solace of siifMng humanity, — to 
mingle with the crowd as benefactors, 
or leaders, or persons hT authority. 
They do not mocl^ the joys or griefs of 
the vulgar; that would be ungentle- 
manlike, and it would be troublesome ; 
but they irlbst religiously Abstain from 
sharing in them. Thus have they in 
themselves a species of self-concentra- 
tion which IS calculated to disturb the 
complacency of others ; and they, with 
s('arc‘t*!y an exception, practise an un- 
changing and undiscriminating cour- 
tesy which admits of no degrees, and in 
which tlKTC IS not the slightest touch of 
cordiality, and which clearly shews 
that the great lord retrards all classes of 
people, and each individual of these 
classes lieneath him, xvith precisely the 
same calm eye, the same unresponding 
heart. All without the circle of 
his order and its following are to him 
alike. Nothin!? can greatly exalt, no- 
thing greatly deprp<.s, any one of thc.*n, 
— .«*ovast IS ilie distance from which he 
g;ize« downwards, lie is like Charon 
on his peak of I’urnassiis, before the 
eloquent Argiphoiit has pronounced 
the words of power, — 

V ecu ru aer n 

irnsv, 

• 

He can discern nothing distinctly from 
tlie height; men to him are all vei^’, 
veiy small — nor has he 

yet evinced the hearty desire of the 
ancient feWyman for a more accurate 
knowledge. He has not yex declared, 

§v weXiif nmi murm /MMf, 
I* mXXit 

tCee, from eyes have 1 1 ikenf 

discern whether Gid indeed, as Aso 


Literally, The murk, though in sooth for 
which erstwhile lay there, that well vou might 
whether man. Metrically — 

Vanish the mist now spread before thine eyes ! 
Know well the figures that before iliee rise, 

Be they of men of mould, or heaven -horn deities# 
vor.. xir. NO. ixvii. 
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flMva mai C Wfmrtiuait mii da xSyMiM.* 
In a word, the individuals forming the 
highest caste of (he Tory party are in a 
false position. It is well that they should 
be hmght to perceive it speedily. 
Thus, if they would condescend to 
reflect without prejudice, they must 
observe that we are at present labour- 
ing under an unliealthy and dangerous 
state of society. It may be true, in 
accordance with the opinion of the 
cankered Bolingbioke,*’ that kings 
gain in respect and awfulness by tlie 
infrequency oftheifV^n/arances before 
the muliitudes they^ovem. But the 
feudal system is now utterly broken 
down, amNv’ith it political polytlieism 
has for ever distippi^ired. The f^ple 
in their several' districts never will 
again bow down at the shriiie cf a 
route idol,-^o matter of if hat ancient 
reverence it may be — no matter how 
profound and solemn the mysteries 
with which it was wont to be culti- 
scaled and surrounded — no matter how 
deeply and religiously hoary Supersti- 
tion may have sanctiflcd all its pre- 
cincts. The ftnius toci, the spirit of 
the place where in olden tune the 
idol was reared, is now all powerless, 
except within the realms of poesy ; in 
the stern realities which furnish forth 
tlie world of politics there is no longer 
a spot ** tabooed there is no longer 
fline, or shrine, or iinaginflield in blind, 
unsearching leverence. The spell of 
names has quite lost its power. To 
rule the people now-a-days, you must 
be of the people. Thus it was in the 
early times of savagery, — thus is it 
now at this period of extreme civilisa- 
tion. Knowledge has brought us 
back to the fitting and natural state of 
things ; all the monstrous productions 
of the successive struggles from primi- 
tive night and ignorance to tlie late 
bursting ferth of the ([rand, intellec- 
tual light of wisdom, knowledge, and 
power, have crumbled into dust. The 
antique barriers which iropitiablyand 
irrevocably divided mankind into 
castes have been all swept eiway; the 
iustitutioDS* and the policy which lent 
them strength, and enabled tliem to 
Jmsb in and bar down hopelessly the 
hereditaiy multitude nf bondsmen, fb 
lyhom .neither knowledge, nor laUour, 
iMsfoonourwas yprmitted, have been all 
’ .laid pMMliaieyor have suffered change ; 


the edifices, military and eocMistical, 
which were the "gimtie symbols of 
the system, and of m state of society 
and of mind under that s^m, m^ 
remain, but the thought and the spirit, 
the feeling and the soul, which ani- 
mated them are fled. The Press lias, 
since its establishment, been gradually 
achieving all this ; it has been working 
as a subtle solvent, extending always 
its operations beyond the object for 
which it was exhibited, and still going 
on and onwards amidst difficulties and 
dreacLopposit.on, until at last it had 
dissoft-ed the frame of tlie antique 
policy of slates, and altered the whole 
aspect of the social system. In the 
process it became (so far as we at least 
are concerned) free. And in a country 
where the Press is free no man can be 
a slave; no citizen can long lie op- 
pressed, or degraded, or slighted, either 
by the legislature or by his fellow man. 
W ith a free press, then, and a free po- 
pulation, It IS only by personal exer- 
tions and by intrinsic merits tliat a 
man can hope to direct the multitude 
of his couiitr) men ; be roust mingle 
with them, and hold converse willi 
them, — he must sympathise in their 
hofies and fears, their joys and sor- 
rows. To hold oneself a|>an in soli- 
tary grandeur, like the stem Jupiter of 
tlie Pagans, and hope thus from on 
high to govern Englishmen, by simply 
fulminating at them your commands, 
is now-a-days as wild an imagination 
as any in the antique mythology. It 
should he regarded, in common with 
the old religion, as altogedier obsolete. 
Tlie Lord, when he spared ufion 
earth in his character of teacher, guide, 
and Saviour, put on the form, assumed 
the attributes and qualities, exhibited 
the sympathies, and sufleied ail the 
conditions, of humanity. 

These thinn, I would again say, for 
the period 1 have mentioim, and up 
to die advent of Sir Kobert Peel, were 
never before felt, and known, and acted 
upon by any minister, and his following 
whig or Tory. Sir Robert Peel came 
into power neither u the leader of a 
foctiun nor die idol of the nibble ; he 
look oflfice as the minister of die 
pie ; he proposed to govern the Bruisli 
empire by their support,— be hoped to 
gain that support by addressing mmself 
in a straightforward English manner to 


> But IMsb^ not cities and mountoms themselveB alone. •• in mane, fo aee, 
hut the vftfy UMe tfaeowelvei, and what things they do, aed to whal sccl tLj speak. 
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their ieote and liheir good fteU 
ing. The eon of dft cotton-epinner 
could addieie hineelf fiankly and 
confidently to the people, " which/’ 
in the wocda of Victor Hugo, “ ie n^ 
nalicions becauee it is sciong-— which is 
not enTious because it is great,”— 
** Qni n’est pas baineux parcequ’il est 
ibrt— qui n’est pas envieux paioequ’il 
est grand.” He gave a complete expo- 
sition, through the public press, of the 
principles he advocated and the course 
he intended to pursue. So far forth as 
he was allowed by the combined fac- 
tions, be proceeded in that cour^ith 
precision and with safety, and with un- 
exampled speed; and he never once 
forfeited or palter^ with a principle he 
professed. Respect for the constitu- 
tion as it stands, altered bv the lieform- 
bill of his adversaries, induced him to 
retreat fiom a situation to which, proud 
as it was, he added dignity. He re- 
tired before the miscellaneous rabble of 
the opposition like the lion Homer 
loves to draw before the crowd of 
clowns and curs, leaving them stricken 
with fear, and wonder, and the awe of 
admiration. A good man struggling 
with adversity was said ft be the 
grandest moral spectacle in human na- 
ture; but, surely, still more sublime 
was it to see a go^ man maintaining 
SINGLY a struggle which involved the 
fortunes of the mightiest empire — the 
peace, the Imppiness, and the hopes of 
the noblest pMple — in the world ; and, 
peradventure, still more sublime again 
IS it to see him now rising refulgent 
from his overthrow, and standing forth 
in the loftiest place that human being 
can occupy,— the individual to whom 
his country clings for support— the 
mortal whose mission u^n earth 
henceforth is deemed to be that coun- 
try's salvation. 

But since that retirement, and pre- 
vious to his return over the necks of 
those he has rendered well nigh impo- 
tent of evil, be has taken another op- 
portunity of explaining generally his 
viewi and feelings to the people. The 
admi^le add fees in Merchant Tailors’ 
Hall is an appropriate successor to the 
speecbn on particular subjects deli- 
vered in Paitiament; it leaves few 
pointt untouched that a rational Con- 
servative would desire to have pot to 
die country. Had 1 hsaid it befoie 1 
commenced this paper, 1 probably 
never should have attempted to glance 
■I Ihe subjects of which 1 have been 


a 

treating ; bnt the circumstance of being 
able to speak with perfect unreserve, 
without r^rd to ^artifc or individuals, 
and the conviction that, by taking the 
substance of passages in the spdbch as 
a theme whereon to dilate, some further 
good might be efieeted, have led me to 
proceed according to my original in- 
tention. Sir Robert Peel has so- 
lemnly warned that exalted class of 
Tories of whom I erstwhile spoke, 
that to preserve their power they roust 
popularise themselves. 

** Prodimous Jnjifma may as well be 
none ^ 

By weaver's issue as by price's son.” 

There will be no place for a mere 
lordling in his nett administration, — 
no^ nor for a mere millionaire I He 
will feel tiuit one honourable, true- 
hearted Conservative of ability, how- 
ever poor or humble of station — one 
man like himself — one gentleman of 
God Almighty's own aristocracy — 
would be worth to fiim a wilderness 
of monied or of titled monkeys. 

Plebeins Deciorum anima plebeia fue- 
runt Nomina.” 

Sir Robert Peel has also offered his 
advice to other classes of Conservatives, 
who also stood in need of it. 

On the part of the Tories generally, 
even of those encaged in tlie bustles 
and struggle^^f life, there is in the 
possession of principles the purity 
of which they know, and the truth of 
which tliey are inclined to believe, 
cannot be honestly or sincerely doubted, 
—a sort of self-satisfaction, which tends 
considerably to alienate them from all 
who may to any important extent 
opposed to diem, and to create an in- 
disposition to all attempts at the con- 
version of die political misbeliever. 
Averse to the labour, and not yet alive 
to thf necessfiy of exercising the new 
duty of proseiytism, he abstains, in 
coldness or in pride, from all apped to 
the reason and good feeling of the peo- 
ple when misled ; and he shrinks mm 
all contest with the denu^ogue pre- 
cisely upon ihe same principle that, 
bold as lie ever was of heart, he would 
in his schoolboy-days have shunned a 
inflict with u sweep. He is too 
apt lo determim upon letting tbinfs 
take their own courii, with something , 
like a contempt for consequences, in 
the conviction that,^fter a time, com- 
mon sense»must prevail arith the peo- 
pie, and their eyes fee opened to their 
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delusion ; or else that things roust go 
on and onwards from bad to worse, 
until at last therft is a civil commotion, 
in which he and his party must be tri- 
iimphlht. He never for an ipstant 
entertained the heresy that it could be 
otherwise. « 

But Sir Robert Peel assures them of 
present success, if they will but labour 
in the mode he points out to them. 
There must be no coldness, no exclu- 
siveness, he says,— «no listlessness, no 
shrinking back, — but, above all, there 
must be no despoIn^^. Tliey must 
endeavour to n*cnvalnheir influence 
amongst the people, and through them 
in the House of Commons, in which it 
is still possible the ^people may be re- 
presented, and against a decided ma- 
jority of which it is impossible, ns it 
would be linconstitutionffl, tliat the 
country should be govern^. They 
can only regain the confidence of the 
4 >eople by going forth amongst them, 
** and givintr a frank exposition of their 
principles,’’ by refuting calumny, dis- 
sipating error, and tearing asunder 
every web of sophistry our enemies 
have spun. The quarrel l^etween the 
people of England and the Conserva- 
tive party was an unnatural one ; the 
reconciliation will not he difficult, and 
it will be sincere. Both have suflTerecl 
by the separation. The high places 
have been defiled ; e^gsy interest in 
the country has, to a certain extent, 
been injiir^ by the troubling of men’s 
minds. 

The Conservative party is the only 
national party at present existing in the 
state ; perhaps, indeed, the only body 
of politicians which at all descTves the 
name of party. The Whigs have ceased 
to be a party ; they are now only a 
faction : indeed, at all times their jiro- 
ceedings were carried on in the mere 
spirit of faction. The paramount ob- 
ject with them has always been to get 
their set into place ; their policy and 
their practice have always been es- 
sentially u n-£ngl ish . Dur fathers were 
well aware of this : the whede history 
of W'higgism proves it. 1 speak not of 
distant days, when Tory meant Jaco- 
bite, and Whig a partisan of the house 
of Hanover, but of times more nearly* 
fipproaching our own^hen Jacobhisra 
wait of pecessity^o more, and when, 
aldmiigh the names were continued to 
the two great paijies, yet, from the al- 
tered circufintances of the kingdom, in 
It relations at hom^ and abro^,and a 
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variety of other causes, the principles 
of both were clllmged, and they be- 
came, in fact, two new parties— the 
one national and conservative, the 
other anti-national, and eager to de- 
stroy. The whole conduct of the 
Whigs in office tends to establish the 
same facts with their earlier histeiy. 
The Tory, of whatever grade he may 
be, loves his country — he is proud of 
it ; he prefers its people, its laws, its 
institutions, to all other upon the fece 
of the earth ; he never contemplates 
the atrocity of “ deriving benefit from 
Kiigwid’s injury he will make per- 
sonal sacrifices for the common weal ; 
but he never dreams of gratifying the 
dictates of a sordid ambition at the 
cost of the bulwarks of the constitution. 
The Whigs, on the contrary, have 
proved their willingness to submit to 
the utmost possible degradation, and 
to encourage the most dangerous and 
desperate projects, for the purpose of 
retaining place — p/rire, marx you 1 for 
to enjoy that they will even consent to 
pawn its ptnver/ Are they not even 
now under the absolute domination uf 
the Irish agitator, whom they not 
long sind! denoiiiiced, in the speech 
from the throne, as a public enemy ? 
Ministers of England, are they not the 
abject slaves of a foe to J%nglish con- 
nexion with Ireland— of one who is 
striving to dismemlier the British em- 
pire? Protestants, arc they not the 
despised tools of a man whose darling 
object — the only political object which 
he has consistently pursued through 
life — IS the destruction of the Pro- 
testant church ? The answer must be 
in the aftirmative. And I then ftfk. 
Can any set of arsons be more deeply 
sunk in the slough of ineffable dis- 
grace? But this has been their last 
exhibition of their worthlessness and 
meanness. W’atch them during their 
struggle for newer. ** 1 would give half 
my fortune, cries one Whig duke — to 
do wliat ? To restore tranquillity and 
the hope of happy days to the country ? 
No ! to turn out »Sir Robert Peel. 
Another duke, the levKlthan of eccle- 
siastical plunder, would be content 
to disgorge one-half of it for the pro- 
motion of the same purpose. Anarchy 
rather than Sir Robert Peel, shouts 
forth a third Whig duke, to put to 
shame tlic inadequate expressions of 
the patriotism which burned in the 
breasts of the former two. These, 
however, are only the noble patrons of 
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the active politicians of the faction^ 
who are in their own way ouite as 
ready to make noble sacrihces ! Lord 
John Russell has been spurned from 
South Devon. Wilson droker*s pro- 
phecy is fulfilled ! And the friends of 
Lord John Russell intimate that, not- 
withstanding all his speeches, and 
writings, and protestations, and pledges, 
the little lord has straightway become 
a convert to the ballot 1 Certainly 
he has since opposed a motion on the 
subject, but this precisely in the same 
style of manner and feeling that i^stale 
coquette would decline the embmees 
of a rough and stalwart clown, whom 
she held in physical apprehension. 
But had we turnoil Inin out of Stroud, 
he would have become an advocate, 
not for the ballot only, but for annual 
jn^rliaments and uni\ersal sufirage. 
Think you, too, that our dainty foreign 
secretary would hold his seat in the 
House of Coininons, and his place in 
office, dearly purchased by a geiiemi 
war? Nut a whul Or that one of 
our great financiers — 1 mean theTliom- 
soiiian fnictifier — would be scared 
from his presidency by uiqirehensioti 
of a general bankruptcy i Not he, 
indeed! No! Sooner should iiafional 
faith, honour, glory, peace, be tluiig to 
the winds, than that one of our pure 
young Whigs should deprive the sove 
reign and the people of the benefit of 
his services! 

The country will now have to choose 
lietween the Conservatives and the 
Whiga as leaders of the van of the 
Destructives. If it be not our own 
faults, the people of Kiigluiid must 
perceive that, under a Whig govern- 
ment, there can be no stability, no se- 
curity, no confidence in our relations, 
foreign or domestic, or even in the 
private dealings between roan and 
roan. The Bank may be quite sacri- 
ficed to-day, all our remaining colo- 
nies to-morrow, the East Indies ut- 
terly on the next day, tlie funds on 
the following day, Ireland on ano- 
ther ! It is clear the Whigs are ready 
to barter every thing for support, how- 
ever precarious or contemptible. An 
hour’s tenure of office is cheaply pur- 
chased at any price, — a day's to one 
of these modern Phaetons is worth 
little less than the conffagratioii of tlie 
universe. 

The people, too, must have, ere 
now, observed that, while liberty is on 
the lips nfa Whig, tyranny is engraven 
on his heart's cure. Ibey will to- 
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member that the Whig attains power 
by agitating and exciting the multitude, 
lie is, to adopt his own phrase, borne 
into office on the shoulders of tj|e peo- 
ple. * But when the sword of authority 
is in his grasp, how^ docs he employ it f 
He slaughters, ruthlessly slaughters, 
the very persons to whom he owes his 
elevation, when he finds tliem in the 
parpxysm of the democratic frenzy 
whicli he has hiqiself created. The 
people will remember this ; and they 
will not forged the^ Utopian economy 
111 ufq>oMtioii,V 4 ^h^ir profligate ex- 
peiidituie 111 place,— their iiiagmriceiit 
promises, and tlieir paltry /lubtei'fuges, 
wliciii piessed to their ])erformaiice. As 
to the Knahsh IHtdieals, or Irish tail, 
or, the Martmeau philosophers, who 
form the a^*ctions now flushing for- 
ward the Whigs from behind, they can- 
not deceive any body. It would be 
idle to waste words upon them; tbeir 
views and inotixes are notorious. I 
repeat, then, tlie people of England 
have to clioose between the present ad- 
miiiistratiou and a government con- 
structed by Sir Robert Peel. 1 have 
spoken freely of the faults and failings 
of all classes of the Tones, in the hope 
they may be amended ; but I am 
bound to say tliat those of the Whigs 
arc. 111 truth, of a fur deeper dye, 
and are absolutely engrained. The 
Tories of highest caste keep aloof from 
the people ; the Whigs of the same 
order hate the peojdc : all Whigs, even 
while they use the evil passions of the 
multitude, hale the people, and regard 
them as mere rabble. But they gene- 
rally wear a mask of flattery. Small 
in number, they are great in diligence. 
While out of office, they pander to the 
popular clamours of the hour; make 
the press speak truiupel-tungued in 
their praise; gnd are always sure to 
welcctne to their ranks every intellectual 
gladiator who may be at the time for 
hire, — every writer or speaker, however 
infamous his character or principles, 
who may lend his aid to the support of 
tlieir cause — that is to say, to the ag- 
grandisement of themselves, and tlieir 
advance to power. And they make it a 
point, whenever opportunity offers, to 
rew'a^d their adv^yates nobly. Witi]e:|s 
the cases of Brougham and Macau (ay^ 
If these men had iShen Tones, they 
would have still been no better thiiii 
they ever should he, lyid that is 
greasy scribblers for newspapers and 
magazines. Sir lloDert Peel, oii tak- 
ing officeip shewed tliat he was fully 
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conscious of the error into which the 
Tories had fallen, io neglecting liteiar 
lure, and thinking lightly, if not abao- 
lutely^lighting the literaiymen of their 
party. In hia own pmon, he pursued 
a course altogether different. He set 
an example which 1 trust will be fol- 
lowed generally. Henceforth the To- 
ries must not be content with the con- 
sciousness of thinking and doing that 
which is right, but^*‘ by a fiank expo- 
sition of their principles/* and by con- 
stant overt acts, tlt^must place them- 
selves above the^^fncion of doing 
that which is wrohf!; There must be 
no sopinene8S,no despondency amongst 
us; we must contend popularly for 
place and power -Athe power of pre- 
venting others from doing baim — ^the 
power of doing good oursef^es, — ^which, 
as Lord Bacon observes so b^utifully, 
^ is the true and lawful end of aspir- 
ing; for good thoughts (though God 
"accept them), yet towa^s men are 
litUe better than' good dreams, except 
they be put in act, and that cannot be 
without power and place, as the van- 
tage and commanding ground.’* Not 
only must this hank exposition of 
onr principles** be carried on by per- 
sonal appearance, but associations must 
be generally formed throughout the 
countiy, as rallying points for Con- 
aervatism, and the prm must be en- 
listed in our cause, (fiat the utmost 
possible publicity may be given to our 
opinions and proceedings. This last 
is a matter of the utmost importance, 
and cannot be too strongly urged. Sir 
R. Peel indicated it in his speech at 
Merchant Tailors* Hall, but n^lected 
to follow it forth; perhaps in defe- 
rence to the prejudices of some of 
those around him. In pursuance, 
therefore, of the plan I have set down 
for mysrif, 1 shall aqpordingly con- 
clude this paper by considering the 
mischiefs to which we are at present 
exposed, the benefits we might achieve, 
and by dilating upon tlie subject ge- 
nerally. Let me do so in a grave 
aolemii stnin. * 

At present, the Tories labour under 
the disadvantage of which the lion in 
the fiible complained so bitterly ; theif 
enemies are the ipmwn ; the pcgiodi- 
oal^prefs is, genmlly tpnking, under 
lUmoontiol ofthdCrpmiiicel opponents. 
rilfceD, tbeiefofe, we consider that to 
4eeiive is wteaqr as lying>’' rinoe 
man trath may be to Udd hs to convey 
:m fiilse impfession^and when we hear 
in mind the sbamctas artfi that liave 


been at all timesjiiactiaed 1^ the revo- 
lutionary perty. we must at once per- 
ceive \\aX the MneervatiTes ate of ne- 
cessity expos^ to eveiy species of 
misrepresentation which malevolence 
can suggest. Thus do we constantly 
find that their principles are misrepre- 
sented, their motives misconstrmd, 
their words mistated, their characters 
traduced, their actions falsified,— all 
things, in fact, relating to them suflbr 
change in the murky and distorting 
mirror wherein th^ are displayed ; 
loyalw to the sovereign, affection to 
the Church, attachment to the consti- 
tution, become, alas I the while, devo- 
tion to tyranny, to superstition, and to 
antique abuses : even the love of coun- 
try, that natural feeling of the human 
heart, is transformed into an abstract 
hatred of liberty throughout the world. 
And, moreover, every thing that Eng- 
lishmen have been taught to cherish 
from their cradles, is described as dear 
to Tories only for the blemishes which 
disclose themselves to the microscopic 
gaze of some narrow-minded theonsf, 
who is ambitious of winning notoriety 
as a Reformer. If a Tory were fonci- 
fully to breathe a wish that the rose of 
England might be preserved in all its 
original fragrance and beauty, that wish 
would be attributed to a perverse and 
mischievous affection for the thorn at 
its stem. 

Tliat the words and deeds of Tories 
have been, and yet are, grossly and 
wilfully misrepresented, is notorious, 
from their re|>eated r^amations in 
and out of parliament; and all men 
must confess with sorrow that a deep 
stain has been cast upon our periodical 
literature, and in some sort on the na- 
tion itself^ by the atrocious attacks on 

£ nvate character, which have been of 
ite years so frequent in the journals, 
—attacks from which neither rank nor 
sex nor glory can protect the enemy to 
revolutionary change. 

It cannot, tbeimore, be conridered 
otlierwise than strange that the Con- 
servatives generally Imve not ere now 
felt the necessity of setting up some 
fairer and truer miirois, in which their 
principles, their sentiments, and their 
actions, might be reflected, withoul the 
blackening tinge of hale ; and this not 
from any selfish feeling, but fiom a juil 
rerard to the commuiuly. The soil 
which slander might for a time affix to 
them, either as men or memben of a 
prty, must spsedily past awira. As 
tar, then, as meie peisonal leeliiyi 
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were concerned, it might be disregarded 
utterly ; but, meanwhile, infinite mis- 
chief may be done, — the bonds of ^ 
ciety may be loosened ; for that which 
has a tendency to bring the exalted and 
the good into hatred or contempt even 
for a moment, or to insinuate into the 
minds of the people even a flitting 
fancy that the most valuable institu- 
tions of the country are unnecessary 
burdens, which, while they crush them 
to the earth, are upheld by those only 
who flourish in their misery, is highly 
dangerous. It unsettles the migds of 
men — it disturbs old convictions — it 
leads to a confusion of principles, 
which is liable to perpetual increase 
from every circumstance of panic, or 
distress, or excitement, or aught that 
in any degree aflects the condition of 
the people; and, finally, it leads on 
and onwards to that total ** anarchy of 
doctrines'* in all things relating to man 
in his moral and social position, which 
must inevitably produce that worst of 
all calamities — anarchy in the state. 

The great mass of the people busily 
engaged in the toilsome and active 
pursuits of life have little deisure to 
form opinions of their own upon ab- 
stract questions. They either surrender 
themselves to the guidance of others, 
or, seeking to decide for themselves, 
they do so under heavy disadvantages. 
Their field of view is limited, — they 
see effects, but they have neither the 
means nor the opportunity of ascend- 
ing to the consideration of causes; 
appeals, therefore, to their passions, 
founded upon some effect which is pre- 
sent to their eyes and obnoxious to 
their feelings, have of necessity the 
gn^ate.st weight with them. They are 
not skilful to detect a sophism ; they 
arc not in a position to deny an alleged 
fact, or to refute a specious proposi- 
tion, or of themselves to remove a 
question fiotn the false lights in which 
it has been put forth. They can see 
an immediate advantage, but they 
know not it is fraught with future ruin. 
Ibe flowers are before them, but the 
precipice which these sweet nurslings 
of the spring overhang is hidden from 
their view. Hence comes it that your 
demagogues (mean and degraded crea- 
tures though they be) are so dan- 
gerous to the peace, the prosperity, 
and the safety of the empire ; and 
hence is it, also, that still more danger- 
ous are those Radical journals which 
make their way to the hearth of the 
most tccludod cottage, laden with all 


of evil that could possibly result from 
the virulence of the most blasphemous 
and seditious demagogue, sublimed 
by the excitement of a mob. ^ 

Fdt now-a-days, although few men 
lead books, all m^ direct their atten- 
tion to the newspapers. The appetite 
exists, — it must be gratified. Be con- 
vinced of this — offer no opposition, 
but ask yourselves. May not the appe- 
tite be so gratified^ that good and not 
evil shall be the consequence ? 

Instead cfjoumpis in which the reli- 
gion of the lx>N^^^ssailed by solemn 
sneer, or ribald jSsl, under the cover 
of attacks upon his church and on his 
servants,— instead of journals which 
inculcate contempt for every thing that 
is poble, and dignified, and great, and 
hallowed 114 our recollect^en, — instead 
of journals that labour with a demoniac 
cold-bloodedness to render the poor 
man discontented with that station 
of life into which it has pleased God 
to call him/' and teaches him to regard 
all those above him as his oppressors 
and his enemies — even the landlord to 
whom he is bound by the multitudinous 
ties of old family connexion, and re- 
peated benefits — and the clergyman 
who has ministered unto him in joy 
and sorrow, and whose venerable 
image should be fondly associated in 
his mind wjjh the memory of every 
sweet and solemn passage in his exist- 
ence, — instead of such journals, might 
not all classes of the people have pub- 
lications of a very diflerent description 
placed w itliin their reach — publications 
svilich should afford at least the same 
degree of cniertuinment and instruc- 
tion, and yet at the same time inculcate 
piety to (lod, “ peace and good-will to 
man,’' obedience to the law, respect 
for the constituted authorities, and re- 
verence for th^ institutions under which 
the cbunti'y has enjoyed unexampled 
prosperity and glory ? 

Undoubtedly the thing might be 
done; and shame is it to the Tories 
that they have suffered the poison so 
long to (firculate throughout (he land, 
without providing the antidote, and 
administering it in the speediest and 
^most effectual manner. 

Ttie Radical^ress of London has 
too long reigned well-nigh pararopunt 
in the provinces ; %8 opinions, its 1 
principles, its falsehoods, its calumnies, 
Its exhortations to Crime^and blood- 
guiltiness, find rebellion, are transmit- 
ted to every come* of the Britains ; 
where th^ cannot make their way on 
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the original ponderous broad sheet, they 
are borne on the«ligU^er foolscap of tlie 
provincial press ; and with a most ex- 
traordinary self-abasement does that 
plOvincial press in too many insthnces 
truckle to the twq^ or three London 
journals. Like Mrs. Shandy, few of 
the country papers have opinions of 
their own ; all is right, perfectly right, 
if it pleases the oracles of Cockayne. 
It is true that in days of yore (namely, 
before the reform mania had com- 
menced, and pallQf soeculutors had 
aught to gain by pamtMng to the blind 
passions of the peo^e) the greater por- 
tion of the country press was to be 
praised for passive Toryism — for giving 
circulation in its columns to the Tt^ry 
effusions of the metropolis, lint w.nh 
the change govern men^f aided by 
popular excitement, there came most 
punctually a change in even the'«o 
passive politics of the country jiapers, 
and the greater number of them des- 
pised the CoNSF.Rv ATI VES exceedingly, 
and endeavoured to attach them:!>el\es 
to the acqumtive party in the state. 
Some papers remained true, and some 
have repented their errors, and (ift!ie<^e 
1 would speak in all kindness ; but 
the majority of the provincial journals 
are, even now, merely conduits for the 
eflfiuioiis of tiie London Whigs and 
Radicals. The leadtnj^ articles are 
either transformed bodily and acknow- 
ledged, or else cut down and altered so 
as to pass for original productions of 
the rural editor. In one shape or 
other, however, either as “ sliuft or 
bolt," they aie, in the old a rettery 

E hrase, ** shot at rovers through the 
ind." This is evidently a slate of 
things which should not be sud'ered to 
continue ; and I submit, that the most 
earnest means should be taken by the 
wealthy and well-disposed to bring it 
to a close. Unless tliis be done* your 
personal efforts and your Conservative 
Associations will be of comparatively 
little avail. In this nineteenth cen- 
tury we must have the aid o(a power- 
ftil and mosi^ widely-diffused press, or 
we never can obtain a perfect and 
permanent success. 

The great difficulty has already been^ 


encountered sucoessfully. In London 
there are, even now, abundant organs 
for the expression of Conservative opi- 
nion$. And if the proper exertions 
wete made in the various parts of the 
country, there would not be a spot of 
England or Ireland in whicli the truth 
might not be heard, and sound opi- 
nions inculcated. 1 earnestly press 
this matter on the consideration of my 
brotlier Conservatives. 

Mokoa.n Rattler. 

P.^. — Since I concluded the fore- 
going pages I have met witli a pas- 
sage in Coleridge’s Table -Tulk^ wliich 
1 idiall quote entire for the benefit of 
the party winch Sir Hubert Peel leads. 
Tfic right honourable baronet himself 
has aliead\ acted, and did act through- 
out his administration, iirthc spirit of 
the philosopher’s advice. 

** There am many able and patriotic 
men in the House' of Commons — Sir 
R. Inghs, Sir 11. Peel, and some others, 
lint I grieve tliat they never have the 
counige or the wisdom (1 know not in 
which the failing is) to take thru &tand 
tipon UntOt ami to appeal tn all mm 
men — to ilu* gooil and the true u Inch 
exist for {i/i, and of which all h.ne an 
ajiprehensiou. They always set to >\ork 
— especiallv, liis great eminence consi- 
dered, Sir R, Peel—hy addressing them- 
selves to individual intsrebts ; the mea- 
sure wdll ho injurious to the linen-drupers 
or to the bricklayers ; or this clause will 
bear hard on bobbin-nets or fiopliris, and 
so forth. Whereas their adversaries, tlio 
demagogues, always work on the oppo- 
site principle : they always appeal to 
men as men ; and, us you know, the 
iiiobt terrible convulsions in society have 
been wrought by such phrases as 
of’ Man, iioiert of the People, ifc., 
which no one under.*»iaiids, which apply 
to no onu in particular, but to all in 
general.* The devil w*orks procisely 
HI the same way. He is a very clover 
fellow ; 1 have no acquaintance with 
him, but 1 respect his evident talents. 
Consistent Trutii and Goodness will in 
the end overcome every thing, but in- 
consistent good never can be a match 
for consistent evil. Alas ! 1 look in 
vain for some wise and vigorous man to 
sound the word Duty in the cars of the 
present generation.” 


% * It is with nat£ns as witli individuals. In tranquil moods and in peaceable 
tiflUtfl we are practical: faces only, and cool common sense, are tlien in 

fashion. But let the winds of Passion swell, and straightway men begin to gene- 
ralise, to connect W remotest analogies, to express the most universal positions of 
Reason in the mostglowing figures of Fancy ; in short, to feel particular truths and 
mere facts as poqf, cold, narrow, and incommensurate with their feelings/*—- 
Statetmans Manual, p. 18. ^ 
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LORD FRAKClS EGERTOV. 

It has bucn laid down by the sage O'Doherty, that ** Tlie man who wi^ any 
thing, except for money, is an Ass but, grating that the rule is a aoimd we, 
we are disposed to consider Lord Francis Egerton as an exception. This 
rateur has, we believe, a small competency of about 90,00(A. per annum— with 
Bridgewater House for a pit’d-a~terre here in town— Oatlands, Imllowed by the 
recollections of Mary Anne Clarke and black-eyed Mercandotti, for a box— 
and we know not how many cool old chateaux, for autumnal recreation, in the 
provinces, besides. He is, moreover, an indefatigable M.P., and, in spite of the 
bud example of his brotlier the duke, a sturdy Tory ; likewise he is a good fellow, 
fully alive to all the delights of society, from wine and w^men,’* up to "ser- 
mons and soda water.** He is, accordingly, a general favourite with all classes 
whose favour is most to be coveted, — with Theodore Hook and the wits — with 
A. li. C. X. Y. Z. and the beauties— and with Howley, Philpotts, Carr, and all 
the other ornaments of the cpiscoi^al bench. And being himself witty, good- 
humoured, a tall man of his inches, as handsome a fellow a:? you can pick out in 
the round town, in the very flower and vigour of his days too (anno astat. 35), 
and u most stanch and [nous discijile of Mother Church, to say i^pthilig of his 
havin«^ the best cook in Luiidoii after Ude, there can ue little doubt that he might 
enjo> all the aforesaid honours and luxuries, even had he never incurred the 
sinullest risk of blotting lus fingers by any thing more serious than a sonnet in 
an album, or an autograph upon Ducitess Coutts. Yet his lordship is rather a 
vuluminous author ; and nevertheless, and notwithstanding, that we dare swear 
he never extracted one copper from the till of John Murray — he is on no account 
to he iiutiiherod, like the Morpeths, Mulgraves, and Johnny Uussclls, among that 
miglity army of jiaper-consumers, whose claim to come under the Liunsean class 
Asinus it vvould b(‘ a violation of conscience to disallow. 

In fact, laying H>ron and Mahon aside, we look upon the youth opposite as 
the most decent lord-author of tins generation. His Fausf, notwithstanding all 
that has been done in [irose by Hayward, and in verse by Anster, to say nothing 
of such biaiiiless and tuneless ragainuflins as BUckie, Syme, &c. &c., his Fumt 
holds Its [ilacc. We are inclined to the opinion lately expressed by lleraud, or 
VV ordsworth, or Taylor, or some other hrst-rate poet, that from no otlier one 
Iramlatum would a stranger to the (lerman tongue form so high a notion of 
old Cioetlie's merits. The lyrics arc really beautiful ; and the whole story of 
pour Margaret is hrouglii out so as to till tlie heart, if you have one, aud the 
eyes, if you be under seventeen. 

His own best verses are those on the /V/c at Boyle Farm — then the " proud 
alcove ” of the De Rooses, but now dignified by the learned leisure of Sir Euward 
Bugdensliaw Sugden, Knt. Others, in a similar vein, are diffused over the bou- 
doirs of Mayfair — rivalling in acceptation the tip-top felicities of Pnied, Fitzgerald, 
Lady Blessington, and Mrs. Blackwood. Quid datur ultra? 

The solemn labour of tran.slating Raumer*s History of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries is, we believe, the last of his l(||rdship’s literary achieve- 
ments— and we beg to offer him our respectfol thanks for the same; though, 
if ever we come to have the third pait of his rental, we shall patiently submit 
to hear all the world braying at us upon our successful termination of any similar 
exploit. 

We see by the papers that our lord has just set up a yacht. On this head 
we feel more disposed to sympathise with his taster By all means let him enjoy 
his princely fortune in every possible shape and fashion,— dance, ride, sail ; for 
the evil days are at hand, and behold Bridgewater House will lie very convenient 
for his serenity the Second or Third Consul, — Joe Hume or Charlie Buller, to wit ; 
while beneath the gilded ceilings ofOatlands will resound the Babylonian melodies 
of your brother translator, Bowling ; who, alter all, would hardly be more absuAl 
as a Secretary of State, than the noble subject of this essay wouM as " the English j 
master ** in some Hamburgh gymnasium. Yes, Lord Francis, live and lie fallow] 
— let 6cfe, 6i6e, lude^ be the word for the present. There will be time enough for 
authorship ; and who knows but we, unassailable by revolutions, foay have the 
satisfaction of bolstering you up occasionally by our certaii/ guineas per sheet 
indue season. 
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THE CONTlKkNlfAL TOUR OF MASTER PETER GILPIN, OF LONDON, 
SdPRESSEO PROM PARIS, TO MISS MARY JOKES, OF TURNRAM GREEN. 

Dear Mary Jones ! IH keep ny woid — 

I promised you my tour; 

But, oh 1 you can*t imagine what 
IVe since had to endure. 

r9e been to many a wondrous place, 

^een many a wondrous sight; 

And bdrdly dare expect that you’ll 
"flelieve one half 1 write. * 

But, dearest Molly 1 I’m not changed 
By all that I have seen ; 

I’m just the same as when I left 
Your pa's, at Tumham Green. 

That is, I mean to say my heart ; 

For, as for all the rest. 

You’d scarce have known me had we met— 

I’ve gone so queerly drest. 

I got a large hat at Leghorn, 

My hair curled a la Sirenf 
And wore no neckcloth round my neck, 

To make me look like Byron, t 

Such was my travelling costume 
For summer, in the south ; 

But, here, I let what beard 1 have 
Sprout out above my mouth — 

And wear a stiffened black cravat. 

And little hat aside, 

Tricolor’d buttons in my shirt, 

And waistcoat opened wide. 

I’ve spurs, too, though I cannot ride ; 

My coat’s as tight as wax; 

Which, only when we’re by ourselves, 

I’m suflfered to relax. 

But, never mind about my dress, 

'Tis ^f to please my aunt; 

And wnen she'* gone, 111 please myself 
In all that now I can’t. 

Indeed, when travelling along, 

I couUbCt write to you ; 

There’s suck a rout when one’s **en roii/e,” 

One knows not what to do. 

The dirty inns were all alike ; 

The towns seemed the same ; 

We just took time to search the hook 
^ And find eadi ugly name. 

But, eometimes, we were sadly plagued 

• With something to be seen ; 

And then I often ftMed myself 

* With you at TumlMm Geeen. 
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nigrd main oi climb long of tlatn^ 
To see some boasted vie«r» 

Not half so fina as Hampste^ Haadil 
Upon my wofd, ’tis true I 

And 0006 , in coming up the RUne^ 

They took me in to ^ 

Quite up a hill, that 1 crgiM iee 
Much better ftom hdov- 


Twas called the dunoui DrachenMdt : 

And when 1 asked fi>r why; 

The only answer I could get 
Was, ** Byioo once pasaad by«f 



Or 1 

So, after that, 1 1 
Wherever dealt 



We paid a shameiul price to see 
The Three Riggs cn Cologne : 

There's nothing but an iron cage, 

W ith bits of rottmi bone ! 

They boasted much, too, of their wines, 

And said they'd eveiy sort; 

And yet — methinks youll scarce believe—* 
They'd not a glass of port 1 

At length we got to Switzerland, 

And then began to dimb 

By frightful precipices, which 
Some people call sublime. 

1 had determined not to stare 
At any thing 1 saw; 

But could not help it at the Alps^ 

Whose tip-tops never thaw. 

But still they cannot be compared 
To our own hills and mves ; 

For, though they're veiy high, th^'ie like 
A row of sugar-loaves. 

The Simplon road goes winding through. 
With dangerous places round : 

For my own part, 1 much prefo 
A drive on level ground. * 

And then, for that whidi sounds so fine. 

The blue Italian skyl" 

Oh, how 1 longed Ibr London smoke 1 
I thought that I should fty. 

1 got a blister on one cheek. 

Another on my noss^ 

And, when I went to bd ateug^t. 

Was stung ftom head to toes, 

wanted me to go lo all 
liie galleries in Rome, 

But, when I'd been to tgo or thresf 
1 chose to stay at honie. 
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For why go gaping eveiy day 
« At pictures Against a wall! 

When you’ve seen one lot, ’tis the same 
As if you’d seen ’em all. 



Indeed ’twas disappointment all. 
At each place where I went. 


The Vatican ’s made up of staiie, 

^And galleries with props, 

^pd rooms stuck full of stones, and things 
One sees in curious shops. ^ 

There paintings, tombstones, images. 

Are ranged in many a line ; 

And one, without arms, legs, or head. 
They tell you *s wondrous fine ! 

The ColoAcum ’s nothing like 
The one we have in town : 

There’s only one side standing now. 

The rest has tumbled down ! 

The famed Pantheon can’t compare 
With Brighton riding-school : 

I thought the guide had shewn me wrong, 
Or took me for a fool. 

t 

They say St. Peter’s is more fine 
Tlian our St. Paul’s, but why 
1 cannot tell ; though this 1 know, 

It does not look so high. 

I don’t know what we should have done 
Throughout our tedious stay 
At Rome, unless we’d met the Browns, 
And that passed time away. 

\i Naples, too, as if for spite, 

Vesuvius wouldn’t smcwe ; 

Pompeii ’s only heaps of dirt ; 

And Viigil’s tomb a joke. 

And Herculaneum’s but a bole, 

Down which you go with lights : 

But, loAg beforg we got there,! 

Was tiled of seeing sights. 

And Pflestum was a ritocking bore 
That gave us aching bones. 

Jolting, thrift tedious days, to see 
Some stupid rows of stones 1 

And Baia and the country ronnd, 

Where guides poin| eve^ minute 
At something which one can’t make out— 
^ There’s really nothing in it. 

The bey ’s just like another bay; 

* And Pansillippo^e pot 
Is hot a tiAinel in a l^ 

Through which the jarvies trot. 
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The lieat then drove us bade /lear Rome, 

III hopes of getting colder : 

The pope ’s Just like the other priests, 

Only a little older. 

We lodged at Tivoli ; and thde 
Some famous man, or poet, 

Of ancient Home, once had a house : 

So they pretend to shew it. 

At Florence I got angiy quite — 

I’d scarcely passed the door 
Of its filmed gallery, ere 1 saw 
The things I’d seen before. 

Tlie same stone linages and busts. 

All standing cheek by jowl ; 

Old, ugly heads, not fit to make 
An English barber’s poll. 

But that’s the way they take you in^ 

At every place you go 
To see great daubs against the wall, 

And statues ranged below ! 

Talk of a Venice gondola! 

’Tis but a clumsy whei^. 

With black-cloth cabin, like a hearth 
That takes a corpse to bury. 

Tlie city stadds quite in the sea. 

So lias no fine approaches : 

But the most curious thing of all 
Is — they’ve no hackney-coaches I 

The Bridge of Siglis, which, they pretend. 

Poetic minds arouses. 

Is nothing but a little room 
That’s stuck between two houses ! 

And the Rialto's but one arch 
Across a wide canal. 

Where butchers, fishmongers, and Jews, 

In filth and noise cabal. 

Their vaunted sign, stuck on a pole. 

Is really most absurd — 

Tlie wing^ ^ Lion of St. Mark!” 

Tis neither beast nor bird ! • 

Tliey talk a deal of Lombardy ; 

But all that 1 shall say 
Is, ’twas so hot, that we were all 
Ilalf-melted by the way. 

We met the Jones’s at Milan, 

Where they’ve some pleasant drives ; 

And there amn we found the Browns 
And Smiths, with both thefts wives. 

They boast of the Cathedral there ; 

And, really, ’tii a sight 
For those who’ve seen but few : (or gie, 

I think it much too wNHe. 



Wa iM IdM Vijov ina in iiH 

, Wluditmneliuewortbtieiatg 
And bronie St Carlo* by its tid% 
like a great hninan being. 

Wa stopped at Turin one 
got dim in laie ; 

Homier, 1 irtnad nie to see 
Tba siMla nm all quite stiaight 

Aftd then m crossed the Alps again, 

'^y going up and down 
Otar Mount Cenis; aDd,at Aia, 

We took up Paler Brown. 

Oaneia^s nothings were it not 
For watches, seals, and rings, 

And chains, and — — No, I won't tell; but 
rve bought you seierai things. 

We went<o Chamouni, because 
Tin said that we must go; 

And, mough the sun was blazing hot, 

Saw lots of ice and snow I 

You see I'le mentioned only things 
Of which folks talk and write ; 

Were 1 to tell you all i saw, 

HTwould fill your album quite. 

1 riianH pretend to write of France, 

Which eieiybody ’s seen ; 

And so, from Switzvland to here. 

Skip all the towns between. 

Well, hm we met the Browns again. 

Aunt Dobbs, and Unde Twigg: — 

My aunt has purdiased three silk gowns, 
And uncle sports a wigi 

I’le nothing more to see; but still 
A winter bm, tlm say, 

Giles one ^ the finish.” So^ it seems, 

We are obliged to stay. 

That 1 have traielied I am glad. 

Because 1 feel Tie got 
A soidhlhing, ^fioiigb f really can’t 
Describe eiactly what 

But you will see when I come borne. 

I think I shall despise 
The lellow| who baie always Uied 
Beneath our doudy skies. 

Yet, Mary, pray belleie it troel 
Vid all dmtl bale seen, 

Tbm's notkimjialf ko dear to me 
As you and IMham Green. 


* The edoonlstaSuoof St Carlo Bofiomee, at Arena. 
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A POBMy lays Horace, is a pictaie. 
Is not the con?ene of the peopositioD 
u true? Poet and artist, however, 
would both err, if they carried either 
naxim to extremes. Darwin and Fos- 
brooke wrote poems on the principle 
of using only precise images of pic- 
turesque effect, chiefly founded upon 
the sense of vision. We know not 
that either can be said to have pros- 
pered in so partial an aim, and tnust 
oe ignorant of this branch of literature 
altogether to assert that it is or has 
been approved by the judicious. It 
has been justly soid, that the very re- 
membrance of ^ blind Thamyris and 
blind Mwonides *’ might have induced 
hesitation before such a theory was 
adopted. A poem, therefore, is some- 
thing more than a picture, since it 
admits of images derived from the ear, 
the taste, the touch, and the smell, as 
well as the eye. In a similar manner 
a picture, though it may be truly said 
to be a poem in a certain ^nse, is at 
the same time something different. It 
may, indeed, suggest impressions of 
all the senses ; but its direct province 
is with the sense of vision, and only 
through the medium of sight may it 
excite the soul. 

The president of the Royal Academy 
is commendable, not only as a painter, 
but as a poet, and will therefore take 
the above observations in good part. 
We indeed hope that the motto to 
this year's catalogue. Non uppon iutH 
far venk iutU It rote, &c. (which is, 
by the by, far more to the purpose 
than generally happens), may not be 
applied by the malicious as a re- 
flection upon die president himself, 
who is far from being a proficient in 
** tuite ie and is less to be com- 
mended for what he produced with 
his pencil than for what he once exe- 
cuted witlPhis pen. If there be any 
thing that can reconcile us to the 
n^lect of theoretical studies, it is 
Sir Martin Sbeb*s own example; 
which demonstrates how link they of 
themselves alone conduce to superiority 
in practice. He affords a still more 
stnaing instance than his predecessor, 
Sir Joshua, of the diffisience between 
laying down doctrine to olhera and 
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uponbis lips, Reynolds aflfected \b en- 
tirely oppomte style of art, and founded 
his mei^ upon qualities scorned by the 
great Florentine master. So, too, does 
Sir Martin appear entirely to for^ Ms 
counsels ana precepts, as soon as he 
takes bis palette in hand. Never very 
powerful, he is this* season mote than 
usually tame, wbethyr the fituH rests 
with himself or those who have sat to 
him. In his large (mrtnii of the king, 
the grandeur of drapery and robes has 
been in his favour ; but in all the rest 
he stands tower than some others in 
the Academy. His colouring is rather 
plausible tlipn meritorious, and too in- 
discriminate* withal ; nearly the same 
complexion prevailing in every free: 
while to none has lie imparted much 
of character or expression. His por- 
trait of Lady Vivian (No. 57) looks 
neither like truth nor flattery, but has 
a kind of wax-work air about it and 
a vamieness of dnwing that are very 
fiur from captivating ourselves. Our 
wonder increases, however, when we 
find the President venturing to chal- 
lenge a comparison with his immediate 
predecessor, whose charming and ani- 
mated portraits of children, replete 
with the most winning graces peculiar 
to that age, are so strong in the recol- 
lection of every one. Tlie two children 
in No. 106 are intended to look parti- 
cularly innocent, nor do we deny that 
they do so ; yet there was no occasion 
to make their innocence of such a 
sheepish cast. Both (the elder one 
espemlly) seem to be over-acting the 
part the artist has given them, to a 


** tuite le and is less to be com- them, and, although not particularly 
mended for what he produced with striking in itself, is quite as good as 
his pencil than for what he once exe- any thing Sir Martin exhibits this 
cuted witlPhis pen. If there be any year. 

thing that can reconcile us to the Out ofr several hundred pictures in 
n^lect of theoretical studiw, it is this year's exhibition, thefie are hardly 
Sir Martin Sbeb's own enmple; balf-arscoiB that can claim to belong 
which demonstrates how link they of to historical or poetical painting; and 
themselves alone conduce to superiority eoms of these mq^t be more eoneedy 
in practice. He affords a still more termed omtedaU pktwt$ : lor beypnfl 
stnaing instance than his predecessor, such subjects very slew now-a-days 
Sir Joshua, of the diftience between aspire. We require not to be told, 
down doctrine to others and that mn piodueikms of this descrip- 
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siastic admiration of Michael Angelo hitherto been palmM upon the worid 
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under the imposing title of hi8d>rical did Shakespeare himself always so 
painting, while it has, in (act, been write : still a depraved taste alone^ 

little else than * graphic bombast, un- will diiect its attention to, and espe-' 
meaning show, and pompous frivolity, cially single out from their works, wnat 

Equally ready are we to admi(, that is objectionable in itself, and, by se- 

among the more familiar subjects — parating such parts from the rest, ex- 

those which do ndt aspire even to the nibit them distinct from the antidote 

dignity of enecdofe—- there aie many of their context. Perhaps none of our 

that may be viewed with pleasure en modem humourists of the pencil have 

passantf yet no great nuroMr which a ever been guilty of the offbnces against 

collector would care to possess ; al« prrmriety which Hogarth allowed him- 

though we observed none of those low, self ; most certainly they have never, 
vulgar “comicalities” upon canvass, like him, attempted to instruct, to 
which we have Yrequentiy met with, warn, to correct : their utmost ambi- 
and which seem ^tended only to be tionris to divert by graphic farce and 
translated into “popular prints,” to joke: yet even when they do exhibit 
attract a crowd at a shop-window. We some cleverness on the part of the 
may deceive ouraeilves, but we trust painter, jokes upon canvass are apt to 
that the day for such manu^ture is become wearisome and dull as soon as 
going by; and, indeed, it is astonishing tlie first surprise has worn off.^ 
how it could ever have obtained pa- When, by first descending to them 
tronage — that is, purchasers — since himself, a man can elevate such sub- 
people rarely buy pictures without the jects to a higher grade, and infuse into 
intention of displaying them, and no them (as Ilogarth did) some strong 
one could hang up “furniture” pro- redeeming quality, he may safely be 
ductions of this class without betraying left to pursue that track ; yet, unless 
the vulgarity of his own taste. If those we arc greatly mistaken, most of those 
who give us mere graphic buffoonery who conceive they have a talent for it, 
conceive, either that they are treading do so on no l^etter ground than their 
in the steps of Hogarth or countenanced consciousness that they have no talent 
by his example, they err most deplor- for any thing superior — that, in any 
ably. Hogarth was frequently coarse, thing more elevated, their failure would 
but not ofien vulgar ; his unpolished be signal. 

eneigy was that of a mind which, con- We have said that tlierearc this season 

scious of its integrity of moral purpose, very few pieces that aspire to the rank of 
disregarded mere pharisaical decorum legitimate historical painting. Is not, 
— the decorum that is more scrupulous then, the lion of the exhibition, Wii.xic's 
as to expressions than as to meanings, “ Columbus in the Convent of La Ra- 
and is less shocked at immorality at- bida,” to all intents and purposes an 
tired comme U fruity than at the honest historical subject ? It is an admirable 
reprobation of vicious feeling and cri- picture, nevertheless ; and if not quite 
roinal indulgence. Some wholesome, equal to any work of any master, old 
although homely-expressed, ethic les- or new, is yet, at any rale, one of the 
SOD, discovers itselt in nearly every best ever produced in this country, 
one of his productions ; and although It has all the action, all the expression, 
we neither admire nor defend his in- the subject admits — is founded upon 
delicacies, as such, we 4o not c<|nrider an anecdote of high historical value — 
them as the offspring of a corrupt and were it a group of portraits by a 
mind, or likely to corrupt by seductive contemporary of the chamciers here 
allurement. He did not exactly paint, introduced, would then possess an his- 
indecd, virgimlm puerugues neither tone interest of the strongest kind: 

* The late Michael Sharp may be eaid to have completely wrecked himself upon 
thia fatal qaickeend of vii1|mr drollery. With talents that promiaed to miae him to 
distincttoii, and wbidi, bad they been properly directed, would have earned for him 
an bononrable reputation, be chose to enter upon the meanest and moat con- 
temptible walk of Ilia art,— to painteuerd fun and whim ; until at length he aunk into 
imbecility both of ideaa and execution. Many of bia later productiona 
wem m thm maatlatur , — what no one would give houae-room to, except it 

f^isa aervanta'*fae11, or elae in the “ travellera^room” of an inn. Nevertbeleat, 
•ogteaCihem were puffed off at the tima of their appearance ; but it would not do : 
poor Mprpftiriy painted hiivaelf down; and at laat went out of the worid witliout a 
aiqglo nsv^pfr’steiying “ flood bye'^te him. 
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Ibr tucb, io feet, th^ might almoit 
^lakeo. There is an air.ofimaeitjr 
so forcibly impressed upon the whole, 
that the artist appears to have drawn 
from actual observation rather than 
from his own ideas. There is a quiet, 
nnafiected simplicity, that is truly 
captivating ; no aiming at effect, no 
theatrical display, no mere filling-up, 
none of that exuberance that is fre- 
quently poured forth in order to catch 
attention, and divert it from the pau- 
perism and meagreiiess of the painter’s 
imagination. The colouring is fipci- 
ble, yet sol)er; the execution truly ad- 
mirable, finished, without being at all 
laboured, and free and masterly, al- 
though the reverse of negligent. The 
details are most happily managed, 
most carefully worked up, yet not in 
the least obtrusive. There is, for in- 
stance, a silver tankard upon the table, 
which, although kept duly subordinate, 
as a mere accessory, would, if detached 
from the rest, form a very fine bit of 
** still-life/’ There are two minor sub- 
jects by Wilkie, the ** First Ear-ring” 
(No. 8.;), and Sancho Patiza in the 
J3ays of his Youth” (No. 12%). The 
former of these is in a rather light and 
sketchy manner, and equally sliglit 
III subject,— a familiar incident, yet 
hazily told, and expressed with a 
sufficient relish of comic humour. In 
the tanned-hide urchin we are presented 
with a well-conceived image of the fu- 
ture squire to the renowned Quixote, 
tlie antithesis to his master in chivalric 
enthusiasm, yet confessedly his co- 
partner in fame. He is altogether, 
nationally and phrenologically, marked 
out for the cunning, anti-romantic 
Sancho-— the lover of good cheer and 
shrewd proverbs. This little picture 
is a charming specimen of colon ring, is 
freely handled,and, although not highly, 
is studiously finish^. 

Unless our memory deceives us, 
Bastlakb’s ” Peasants on a Pilgrimage 
to Rome” (No. 114) is a subject that 
has been before, although differently, 
treated by him; and is one too con- 
genial with his penchant for Italian 
peamlry and their costume not to 
exbihit much of hit peculiar talent, 
and that to advantage: at the same 
time it does not please us so well as 
most of bis banditti groups, which bad 
a oertaiti qiietity of originality o# eye 
misses here. The scene, however, is 
picturesque enough, and conveys a 
more honest than flattering idea of 
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Catholic devotion of that frequenUj 
sincere, though supentitious and idola- 
trous feeling, which calls up so much 
transport at the first coming inssight 
oftheT^^Holy City,” 

UwiNS also treAs us with a tid-bk 
of Catholicism In No. 283, the ** Fesla 
della Madonna del Arco but there 
is a great deal of puerility in this 
artist’s works — one of the hundred 
who paint Itolian subjects in the same 
manner. 

In his << Vow of th<f Ladies and the 
Peacock ” (No. 270 ),.MacClisf. is not 
only not sparing of fibres, but actually 
prodigal of them ; and may almost be 
said to have put a q^iartetto of pictures 
upon one canvass. It does not often hap- 
pen that our artists afford any occasion 
for complaiuin^ of exuberance ; but we 
do think that in this instance the sub- 
ject would have been all the better had 
there been less variety and more unity 
in it,— there being too much by-play, 
too many episodical groups, that divert 
attention from what should be the prin- 
cipal point of interest ; and this want 
Of unity is the rather felt because some 
of the episodes are treated more can 
amore, as it appears to us, than the 
main action. The picture is of a 
most ambitious order, nevertheless, 
and exhibits equal promptitude both 
of mind and hand. Great masteir of 
pencil is displayed, and wonderful fimi- 
fity of execution. There are beauties in 
this production of no ordinary quality ; 
it manifests equA fertility of ideas and 
ability in embodying them ; an eye 
for colour, and facility of design ; in- 
vention and character. After all, too, 
Mr. MacClise’s error — if error it be 
to have put forth too much strength — 
is of a sufficiently laudable kind ; nor 
should we be sorry to find it infectious, 
as there are ma«y who would be greatly 
benefited by receiving the cont^ion. 
lie is inspired with fee true spirit of 
romance — an imagination overflowing 
in action, and expending itself reck- 
lessly from a consciousness of inex- 
haustible Opulence. The yem that 
bring the philosophic mind” will find 
him a roaster indeed in this most de- 
lightful of the arts. 

* It avouid be no very great csmpli-^ 
ment to Etty to nv that even fee 
most ordinary of his^amsels eclipses* 
the Random who is to preside over te 
ScMtnean museum. It isn^erthroogh 
excess than*from de/lciency of blan- 
dishm^ts that bis ^ales are spt tC 
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oflR^lkd — at least to startle the prudish. 
Some of them ^ archetypes of vo- 
luptuousness ** — more ** gymnoitkal 
— 0 %|r«<f than 

is altogether ^coming, except* in an 
academy of the % living model; for 
£tty too frequently indulges in a pru- 
rient obtrusion of nudity upon the eye, 
as if willing to ascertain to what length 
his admirers will allow him to pro- 
ceed. Venus «and her Satellites ” 
(No. 94) is not altogether so striking 
an instance of tliis as some productions 
before exhibited by him. We appre- 
hend, however,* he would not be 
mightily pleased were he to be told 
there is nothing w*hatever in it to sti- 
mulate the fancy. * In fact, it breathes 
an air of Idalian luxuriousiiess all the 
more seductive for bein^p refined into 
bewitching elegance. His ** Phmdria 
and Cymocles*’ (No. 310) is not in a 
more splendid, but in a more boudoir- 
like style — for meretricious** would 
seem too pointed an epithet ; and the 
amorous pair who are so closely en- 
twined together in their tiny mother-of- 
pearl boat — perhaps the better to pre- 
serve its balance, iteem to be altogether 
denizens of a holiday world, where 
people can live most jollily without 
any more substantial fare than tran- 
sports and kisses. Etty is apt to 
poetise with his pencil much after the 
fashion that Darwin piqued himself 
upon paintivQ with his ])en, rather too 
flowerily and lusciously : they cloy us 
With sweets till we feci surfeited and 
out of conceit with them. This ar- 
tist's ladies are addicted to attitudinis- 
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woven tenuity tiiat tliey seem to flicker 
before our eyes, Etty has here shewn 
noontide glare and garishness contend- 
ing with night for mastery. As the 
moon itself is not visible, onijr the 
intense violet-blue of the sky, with a 
star sparkling upon it, informs us what 
is the luminary whose beams are thus 
powerful. Every outline is so sharp 
and cutting, the colours so uncor- 
rupt ** and clear, that this picture has 
the look of being a piece of inlay work 
or veneering. It would be doing in- 
justice to this great artist were we to 
pretermit his “ Warrior Arming ** (No. 
287), which is characterised by a grand 
and noble expression, and a fine bead 
of antique chivalry, testifying a master’s 
mind and hand. It is, in fact, a spe- 
cimen of the beau ideal which cannot 
be too highly praised. 

\Vc regret to say that 11 ilton has but 
one subject ; and our regret is not uii- 
mingled with disappointment at being 
obliged to add that, instead of being 
an historical one, it is of a kind which 
possesses neither novelty nor interest 
in itself. ** Nymph and Cupid'* is as 
trite a iheme as the Roman Catholic 

Madonna and Child.’* It is, how- 
ever, a fine picture. There is an ex- 
quisite tone of suavity in the colour- 
ing, and nut a little na'iveti in the 
figure of the infantine Cupid ; if we 
are not mistaken, he bears a striking 
similarity of physiognomy to Sir ,To- 
shua’s Fuck. Still, however creditable 
the work is in itself, it js not commen- 
surate witl) the artist’s powers, who 
must have felt himself in the situation 


ing more than decorum warrants ; yet 
few of them throw themselves into 
such unseemly postures as one of 
those in No. 325 (“ Wood-nymplis 
Sleeping^'): we might almost fancy 
that satyrs as well as ihe graces occa- 
sionally inspire him, and difect his 
pencil. As we cannot notice every 
one of his svibject8,we shall, in addi- 
tion to the preceding, mention only 
*<tlie Bridge of Sighs, Venice” (No. 
935)^ for a peculiar moonlight effect, 
in wliich t&e painter has perhaps sought 
to encroach too much on the poet’s 
province. He has endeavoured to give 
fllltiQieot to stonework, and«male 
igiom perf^^ the office of words. 

lomer dlligbts to fling a misty 
JHwMpMtness over his most sunnv 
.Ijplii, aij^ introduces in the broa<l- 
of dy, figurdk, buildings, 
^ ,0Mr of such hazy, atr- 


of Hercules employed at the distaff. 

For admirable propriety ariffcorrect- 
ness of execution, we have few artists 
who can more safely be recommended 
as a model Uian Edwin Landseer; 
and be may all the more safely be 
iwinted out as such, because exempt 
from any of those obvious peculiarities 
upon which a copyist can fasten. Tliey 
who could follow him, would hardly 
need any other guide than the one he 
has chosen, and to whom he faitlifully 
adheres — Nature itself. The felici^ 
with which he expresses its most deli- 
cate and evanescent uiurfirei, is a secret 
he could not divulge, were he ever so 
much iiiclifierl to do so. It consists 
in something very far superior to mere 
accuitcy, for, like a mirror, it sofl^ns 
and irradiates wimt it reflects. With 

I iowerful truUi of local colouring, he 
mows also how to combine the most 
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captivating general ccrfour, and a li- 
quid transparency of tone tliat is most 
grateful to the eye. Tliat department 
of the art which he has selected for 
himself, is very far from being the most 
elevated or the most intellectual ; but 
it must be admitted that he has con- 
ferred upon it, if not positive dignity, 
a refinement of which it might be 
thought scarcely susceptible : and it 
is more meritorious to ennoble a lower 
rank of art than to degrade and vul- 
garise a higher one, as generally hap- 
pens when our painters attempt stib- 
jects that call for intellectual qualities, 
for passion, or imagination. No. 303, 
“ Favourites, the property of H.R. II. 
Prince Cieorge of Cambridge,” would 
alone justify all that we have said of 
Landseer. Much is it to be wished, 
that every one of those who undertake 
to paint “ ladies or “ gentlemen,” 
would exhibit along with such subjects 
the spirit, the truth, and the happy 
non go c/ir, which give siicli interest 
and animation to those portraits of a 
dog and horse, and to all the acces- 
sories of the composition. As gene- 
rally represented, portraits oPhutscs, 
however satisfactory they may be to 
those who look at them with the eye 
of a groom or a jockey, are graphic 
abominations, fitter to swing upon 
sign-posts than to be 'hung up in gilt 
frames. Hut it is to “ A Scene in the 
Grampians — the Drover’s Departure ” 
(No. 167), that particular attention 
must be directed. This is the crown- 
ing picture of the exhibition. Here, 
in exquisite developcinent, we detect 
all ]^ndseer*s peculiar excellences. 
It IS impossible to praise the grouping 
too highly ; both men and animals are 
equally well executed. Kvery part is 
so beautifully detailed, that no speci- 
fication is |)ossible of distinct beauties, 
else we would select the hen defending 
her chickens against tlie little dog. 
The execution, it may be safely said, 
cannot be surpassed. Cows, bulls, 
shMp, all are lifelike — nay, all are 
living. In fine, tliough there be no 
particular point of interest, the entire 
performance is full of elaborate and 
characteristic finish. 

This is lofty praise — yet let us not 
be misunderstood. This picture is the 
liest, certainly, in this year’s academy : 


it is, however, not the best in that wider 
school, the. world, it ie far from being 
a key-picture ; and, if this be not such, 
we must look in vain for one in the 
present exhibition. This is a sad want. 
We have nothing, Consequently, by 
which to compare and contrast the 
difterant works. Of the ibost* worthy 
productions, cleverness is the proper 
characteristic. If this be all we can 
say of llie greater efTdrts, what shall be 
now said of the less ? Header, permit 
us a few remarks. * 

Had Mr. Hell succeeded with the 
notable scheme he would fain have 
prevailed upon Sir John Soane to 
patronise, it is posable that the same 
principle would by this time have 
been extended to the other arts, and 
painters, as Veil as architects, have 
hi en debarred from practising, unless 
duly qualified by taking a degree, and 
obtaining a diploma. Similar testimo- 
nials of professional capability might 
also \cpy properly be made a ginc qua 
9ion in the case of those who practise 
either as poets or novelists ; for that 
there are quacks and interlopers in all 
these professions, as well as in that of 
arcliiteclure, no one who is in'the least 
acquainted with them can doubt. Ne- 
vertheless, It may be questioned whether 
any real advantage would be gained 
by such a scheme, or the public at all 
better secured against impostors and 
pretenders than at present. Unluckily, 
no one has \et hit upon any infallible 
test as respr^s taste. There is no un- 
erring standard of orthodoxy in such 
matters ; consequently, (Aat must be 
left altogether out of the question, and 
the candidates could be examined only 
in what appcitains to the mere mecha- 
nical part of their respective pursuits. 
A diploma for painting might, indeed, 
be reasonably tefused to one who 
could not draw a decent outline ; an 
ignorance of grammar would aftord 
just ground for sending back a can- 
didate ambitious of setting up as a 
manufacturer either of poetry or of 
fashionable novels; and an aspirant 
for the honours of translatorship would 
hardly be allowed to pass his cxainina- 
tiqn, if unable to construe a sentence 
in an/ of the languages from which he 
inirpuses to overturn fi^eigii books into 
iiis own vernacular tongue. • 


* Had such wholesome regulation existed, Howring would never hiive^set up as 
translator-general from all the tongues and dial(H*.t8 throughout Eurojie. Almost 

every one of his ** sivcimens” bears strong iiitoiiinl evid^cc of the manner in which 
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When we find so many inferior pro- 
dnctions admired tinto exhibitions, it 
would be altogether preposterous to 
suppose that a college tor artists would 
exclude candidates on the mere grounds 
of insufficiency, while a Royal Academy 
makes no scruple of receiving, and so 
far giving some sanction to, things that 
are as little creditable to them as judges, 
as to tiie ability of their authors. We 
believe the evil must be left to correct 
itself. When the public shall cease to 
tolerate mediocfity on the one hand, 
and sheer extravagance on the other ; 
when it shall demand a higher intel- 
lectual tone— more study on the part 
of artists — a more^ sterling and equable 
degree of merit in their works,— %vc 
may begin to ho|)e for a change, which 
now we dure hardly antiApute. 

To say the truth, we have strong 
doubts in our own mind whether, as 
at present conducted, the different 
annual exhibitions are altogether cal- 
culated to bring about such a result. 
Undoubtedly they give a certain sti- 
mulus : the question is, whether that 
stimulus is a salutary one ? Exhibi- 
tions themselves are almost certain of 
being encouraged : they afford a cheap 
amusement, and every visitor is sure of 
the pleasure of hunting after something 
to his own peculiar tubte; yet unless 
he bring some judgment along with 
him, he is not likely to be burdened 
by any that he will carry away after 
lounging an hour or so amidst an in- 
discriminate mass of pi^iires. That 
there must be a vast altoy of medio- 
crity, including much that does not 
rise even to the level of respectability, 
may be inferred from the number of 
productions annually received ; else, 
were quantity any criterion of merit, 
England would at this moment rank 
as high for its proficiency in painting 
as almost any other nation, amnent or 
modern. Ine Royal Academy, and 
not that body alone, but those who 
have the management of other exhibi- 
tions, err not a little in reversing a 
sound mgxim, transfiosing^ it into the 


Houee AnmuL [July^ 

new reading of muUa baud mukum 
Convenience, rather than any discre- 
tionary principle of lelection, seems to 
be their guide; since, without attri- 
buting to them such a degree both of 
un&imess and bad policy as to reject 
what is good, they certainly do conde- 
scend to hang up a very great deal th^ 
has nothing to recommend it to public 
notice — most probably for no better 
reason than because they can thus fill 
up many vacant spaces, and cover all 
their walls from top to bottom. In 
ous opinion this system calls loudly 
for correction ; for admitting that an 
alteration in it would not increase the 
number of good works, it would be a 
l>ositive gain to decrease the number 
of those which verge upon the ignomi- 
nious distinction of being very bad. 
Exhibit ions would no longer beclogged, 
as they now generally are, with so many 
pieces of painted and framed canvass, 
whose only merit is that they operate 
as foils to what deserve the name of 
pictures — causing even mediocre per- 
formances to appear respectable, in 
comparison with themselves. Were 
some httle regard paid to quality, 
some preliminary ordeal established, 
it might be better both for the pro- 
fession and the public — certainly more 
creditable to those who officiate as ca- 
terers for the latter on such occasions. 
Artists — or we should perhaps say 
professional persons — would then have 
a twofold stimulus ; they would be 
aware that they must exert themselves 
in order to make their performances 
pass muster; and they would also 
work with the consciousness qfjtnow- 
ing that nothing could be rejected for 
want of room, and that admission 
would imply — which at present it 
does not — some acknowledged merit. 
Specious cleverness and dexterity ra- 
ther abound than the contrary; but 
then ii is for the most part a species 
of cleverness whose after-performances 
seldom fulfil its earlier promises, and 
a dexterity that settles down into a 
mere knack of practice. However 


they were manufactured ; othem’ise the blunders into which he has frequently 
would be more unaccountable than tiiey now are. Not long ago, a German joumel, 
thea recently established, upset the icArraetcar, by confronting some aoimduant tirade. 
» riqneby him from the Lettish witL the originals,— printing the latter in one column, 
if^batim Gerfan version in another, and Bowring’g translation in a third. In 
many instances the ideSa were es dissimilar as they could well be ; still, we do not 
tt'tdiat rile Doctor intended to xmpoee upon his readers; we rather suspect that be 
opon himself: at all events, it seems be im|NMed upon himself a task 
lerwbtcib'he w^ unequar.— a fine tiluatratioii of tbe value of the Bdl system of 
riiplomaa; 
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succeufuUy it may ttake with the 
)>ublic at ftrat, talent of this descrip- 
tion rarely maintains its lustre long, 
but is neglected for something newer 
to the town, if not more deserving of 
its favour. Strenuous application in 
the path he has chalked out for himself, 
and study with the mind no less than 
witli the hand, are indispensable even 
for the most gifted, if they would do 
justice to themselves, and not accept 
ephemeral applause instead of perma- 
nent fame. Now it unfortunately hap- 
pens tliat the ambition which look^ to 
the former, rather than to the latter of 
tliese objects, is fostered more than 
there is any occasion for by the sys- 
tem of public exhibitions of pictures. 
Artists are apt, and not unnaturally so, 
to prefer the ready cash of popularity 
to the long-dated bills of sterling re- 
putation ; and, in order to secure the 
popularity, the taste of the many must 
be consulted in preference to that of 
the few. Accordingly we are of opi- 
nion, that although we have some able 
painters, they are more indebted to 
themselves for being so, than to such 
institutions for having made ihrm so. 

Our heart is wae” for TruNKii. 
Tlie tiuruing of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons*' (No. 294) is a great 
curiosity. The light is that of an En- 
glish November day, while the Hames 
are of more than November dulness. 
As the poetic style disdains to be 
cramped by matter of fact, we must, 
we suppose, excuse Mr. Turner for Ins 
pictorial amplification of the scenery, 
and the daring licenses and liberties 
he has taken with perspective, which 
do not exactly become one who is a 
professor of it. ** Keel men heaving 
in Coals by Night" (No. 24) is thought 
highly of ; it is nevertheless a failure. 
The night is not night ; and the keel- 
men and ilie coals are any tiling. 
The ** EhrenbreUsUin'* (No. 74) is, 
however, beautiful. 11 is ^‘Venice" 
(No. 155), on the other hand, is a piece 
^brilliantobscurity ; where, depending 
entirely upon colour, he has dispensed 
with drawing and form, ns unneces- 
sary for his purpose. As Mr. Turner 
seems to be afflicted with a singular 
delusion, and to fiincy that in order 
to be poetical it is necessary to be al- 
most unintelligible, we would recom- 
mend him to go, and not only look at, 
but attentively study a “ Venice," of a 
very different cliaracter from bis own 
— that exquisitely fine scene of the 


^ Grand Canal," by Harding, in the 
Water-colour Exhibition. That is the 
genuine poetry, both of nature and of 
art, in such subjects ! The archit^ture 
is beabtifiilly expressed with all the 
feeling of a painter: while the buildings 
are lucidly defined, no parts are harsh 
or obtrusive, but all made to contribute 
to the general effect : there is a power- 
ful br^th of execution, and the co- 
louring is glowing and brilliant, at the 
same time that it is free from artifice 
or exaggeration. We would further 
advise him to make use of the same 
opportunity, and examine Cattermole’s 
pieces there ; in which he may observe 
a masterly i^reedom of execution and 
original vigour of colouring, combined 
with a no less masterly intelligence of 
form. »• 

Phillips displays great power as 
a portrait-painter. There is an unaf- 
fected viufour both in his drawing 
and colouring, accompanied with a 
gracefulness of composition that, in- 
dependently of likeness, renders his 
works highly pleasing as pictures ; at 
the same time that it is impossible 
to question their fidelity as likenesses, 
the individuality of the persons being 
so markedly expressed. Mrs. Pre'^ton 
(No. 38) is a fine specimen of his ta- 
lent ; a charmingly [Minted figure of a 
lady, who, although past her first bloom, 
retains attractions which the artist's 
pencil appears to have done justice to, 
without exaggerating them. A chast- 
ened elegance of taste displays itself 
throughout f and whether it be that of 
the lady herself, or of the artist for 
her, tlie style of her dress offl*rs a 
model of simplicity combined with 
richness. The prevailing colours are 
so chosen as to set off the complexion 
to advantage, and nothing can be more 
happily imagiiitid than the ensemble of 
her wltole attire, which preserves a 
most felicitous medium between tliat 
frigid plainness with which some paint- 
ers rather drape than dress their sitters, 
unwilling, perhaps, to have any thing 
at all to dS with so mutably a concern 
as fashion ; and that excess of finery 
with which others heap them, in hope 
of thereby making them look like per- 
dbnsxif consequence. No changes o^ 
fashion can possibly render ol^l^te 
the beauty of dress rffliich is truly In- 
coming in itself; and in tliis respect 
the artists of the present day have a 
decided advantage ^ver Joshua 
and his contemporaries, who, unless 
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Uiey chose to put their female sitters 
ioto complete masnuerade^ had to con- 
lend with tlie diost* preposterously un- 
natural sophistications of the female 
form^and face.* It is tru^ Mr. 
Allan CunniDgluyn would fain per- 
suade us, tj^at there is much sim- 
plicity of costume” in Sir Joshua's 
portrait of Mrs. Molesworth; .never- 
theless, in our opinion, not only the 
dress but the whole figure is exceed- 
ingly quaint and*formal, if compared 
with any thing ^bort of an Egyptian 
mummy. 

There is also great merit in George 
Patten’s “ Portrait of William Dick- 
enson, Esq. late M.P. for the county of 
Somerset” (No. 286). It is, par exceU 
lence, a portrait. The same observation 
is in a degree applicable^to his “ Rev. 
R. Dalton, late minister of St. Jude's, 
Liverpool ” (No. 1 38). Of both it may 
be remarked, that they are free from 
all that is foreign to the purpose of the 
picture. Neither is filled up with trash, 
as is the case with every otlier portrait 
in the rooms, with the single exception 
of Wilkie's. But tliis artist has higher 
claims than tliese in the minds of those 
who recollect his ** Cymon and Iphi- 
genia ” last year. They will seek with 
anxiety his ** Venus caressing her fa- 
vourite Dove” (No. 194). Tenderness 
is tlie prevalent expression of this ex- 
quisite picture. Grace and gentleness 
constitute the character and sentiment 
of the composition. The attitude of 
the Venus, >and the flattered sense of 
complacent gratitude with which the 
bird returns the attention of its mistress, 
is indicated in the action of the head, 
neck, and wing. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on what, for want 
of a better term, we will call the Calibre 
of Form — that noble and ideal style 
of limb by which i1^ Elgin marbles 
are distinguished. The fleshi as to 
colour, is conceived in the same spirit 
as the form, and removed from the 
common and the actual. I'he subdued 
tone of light and shade, so far from 
impairing what would be esteemed by 
a vul^r mrnd the richness of the effect, 
oontributes to what is really and pro- 
perly to be so termed in the estimation 
of the judicious. This work influences 


tlie mind like a jiicture of Com^io'Si 
without his inaccuracy of drawing. 
The perfect and gentle gradation of 
light from the bead to the feet gives a 
varied efiect to each part, and prmms 
a due subordination from the principal 
point of interest in the centre, where 
the light highly illuminates the neck 
and shoulders of the Venus, and glances 
over the dove, which she is caressing, 
and melts in tender tints into the back- 
ground of foliage, which, though deep- 
ly subdued, possesses the transparent 
juiciness of Rembrandt. A few more 
briniant touches in the centre were 
advisable ; the efiect, on account of the 
excessive softness of the whole, being 
diowsy overmuch, and wanting in firm- 
ness and decision of contrast. We 
have before given this artist credit for 
the classical ualk which he lias as- 
sumed ; and we were particularly im- 
pressed with his merits in this mpect, 
when we found that in this exhibition, 
as in the last, he stood alone in his 
attempt, and, so far as he has prospered, 
in his attainment. It only remains to 
add, tliat the chastity of the style and 
tone feeling and thought in which 
the picture is conceived and executed, 
bestows u[)on it a reftnemeut which 
will recommend it to every spectator 
of cultivated taste, capable of enjoying 
the higher beauties of the fine arts. 

Concentmting their forces forms no 
part of the Royal Academy's tactics, 
otherwise they would have selected 
Hart's “ Richard the First and the Sol- 
dan Saladin” (No. 395), as one of the 
ornaments of the great room, instead of 
hanging it up in the ante-room, where 
— wc cannot say it is lost — but it*does 
not make the di!»play it would have 
done in the otlicr. Mr. IJart is parti- 
cularly happy in his choice of subjects, 
— for, while he selects such as nvour 
his peculiar/or/f in respect to romantic 
costume and accessories, he takes care 
that they sliall not be deficient in his- 
toric importance and value. Althougli 
a matter of very secondary importance, 
it may be added tliat the dimensions 
of this picture are such as to render it 
not unfit for a moderately spacious 
apartment; though, as for the matter 
of tliat, we are inclined to question 


. f Mr. Pitt% tax on hair-powder was the esnse of that article bem bauisbed 
AinrllHi toilette, or even one among other causes, the premier would deserve tbe 
eountryinen, and particidarly the painting part of them, for that ] 
Mthoughvwe suppose thst such dasuwe result did not at all < 
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whMher size, as is generally alleged, 
opemtes unfavourably in regard to the 
cultivation of historical painting among 
us, when we behold canvasses ample 
enough to cover the side of a wall, if 
not an acre of ground/’ occupied 
with family groups,” in which there is 
no grouping whatever. In tact, there 
Is a performance that nearly answers 
to this description hanging opposite 
the picture ^e have been speaking of. 

Allan is an absentee — not from 
the walls of Somerset House, but from 
Scotland, which he has exchanged, 
and certainly without at all bettering 
liimself, for a warmer, yet to him less 
genial clime; where he seems to feel 
himself so little at home, that we did 
not recognise him in the Moorish 
Love-letter” (No. 40). As a bit qf 
pictorial romance, it is less romantic 
than any of Lewis's Spanish scenes at 
the Water-colour Kxnibitioii, which 
are marked by a descriptive vivacity 
and iinafTected energy truly delightful. 

If Allan be a deserter from Scotland, 
Knight — who, by the by, is as good a 
knight as any of those enrolled among 
the academicians— has travcilwl thither 
for a subject, and, wliat is more to the 
purpose, has treated it excellently well, 
for his “ Tam O’SliantCT ” (No. 406) 
might have inspired Bums himself, 
had this painting preceded his poem 
in its date. The pencil of the artist 
has most successfully identified itself 
with the pen of the Scottish bard. 
IVe need not the quotation given from 
the latter to convince us that Tam is 

o'er all the ills of life victorious.” 
His countenance, his attitude, attest it; 
nor do we remember ever to have seen 
the reckless gaiety of inebriety more 
ably expressed— with power, but per- 
fectly nee from vulgar coarseness, on 
the part of the artist. The whole scene, 
too^ consisting of only four figures, is 
well conceived ; and the effect of the 
light thrown upon them from the fire 
is exceedingly well managed. We al- 
most fiuicy that we feel the cheerful 
blaze which irradiates the countenances 
of this meiry quartetto group. The 
warmth of illumination reminds us of 
Scalken. 

Far be it from us to reproach tlje 
national taste for the encouragement 
it fives to portrait painting — being of 
opinion, with the author of The Doctor, 
mt it has its source in the more ami- 
able foelings of our nature ; we only 
censure the taste for exhibiting indis- 


criminately tilings that are recom- 
mended neither by^tbejr merit as pic- 
tures nor by any interest attached to 
the individuals whose faces th^ re- 
present. Among Briggs’s eifhf por- 
traits — for he this«year exhibits no 
other subjects, — those of Charles 
Kemble and Mrs. Austin are attractive 
in both these respects ; not so the one 
of Mrs. Jameson, whose appearance 
little corresponds v^ith the image we 
had formed of her from her writings. 
Wilkie's portrait of the late Kev. 
ward Irving is a very singular pro- 
duction. It is, notwithstanding, de- 
serving of consideration, as doubtless 
the* qualities in it to which we might 
feel willing to object were not acci- 
dental, but elected. The artist evi- 
dently did UjOt mean to give a mere 
likeness, as not a single feature re- 
sembles the original; yet the expres- 
sion is so peifect, that none can doubt 
a moment for whom it is intended. 
This effect is very remarkable : nothing, 
at the same time, was so like and unlike. 
The head, in fact, is ideal, and is treated 
in a Rembrandt style — the face being 
greatly enveloped in shade and illumi- 
nateil by reffection. Wilkie has un- 
doubtedly a right to a caprice of this 
kind, however we might deny it to an 
inferior artist. His portrait ofSir James 
MKvregor is excellent. 

Bi:eciii‘y has done more service 
to his hrutlier knight than to the exhi- 
bition, — his portraits serving well 
eiiongli to keep S r MartiA's in coun- 
tenance. ’ Miss Emma Roberts, on the 
contrary, he seems to have put quite 
out of countenance,— so little does the 
face he has bestowed on her resemble 
that which Lover has given her. 

T. C. Thompson has an excellent 
whole-length of the Bishop of Derry 
(No. 469), thatadeserved to have occu- 
pied a^lace in the great room, instead 
of being hung up amidst the flutter of 
drawings, miniatures, and medley sub- 
jects in the Antique Academy. It is in 
a bold yet chaste sty le,carefully pointed, 
and free ffom all trickeiy and artifice. 
Ills portrait of Mr. Spnng Rice was 
one of the best works of its class ex- 
hibited last season, yet was not allowed 
to bo seen to the greatest advantage ; 
although, had it exchanged places witUf 
some that were morel^Conspicuous, {he 
visitors would have been double gainers 
thereby. We should not at all objwt 
to there beffng so many places which 
the eye can never Explore, were we 
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•UK they weK invariably aaiigned to 
those productions which seem intended 
€»r niMest retiihment and shade. In- 
stead of which, however well they may 
obserfe their own bye-laws, th% Aca- 
demy do not atten^ to the laws of com- 
position,— for they frequently thrust 
into the back-ground what would bear 
to be displayed, and drag into the 
fore-ground what might very judi- 
ciously be put as^fiir out of sight as 
possible. They have poked poor old 
Coke (No. 222)^aite into a corner; 
yet we do not blame them for that, 
because, althouglv he looks rather mi- 
serable there, and as if conscious of the 
afiiont, we are not quite certain that he 
would cut a better figure any where else. 
Had they treated Oli.ver’s Portraits 
of Sisters’* (No. 334) afjpr the same 
fiuihion, or rather put them topmost, 
above all the crowd, we are certain 
ih^ however displeased the artist 
night have been, the ladies would 
have had no reason to complain of any 
injury. In giving this hint, we are 
perfectly disinterested, since it is we 
who should have been losers, and have 
been deprived of the amusement of 
contemplating one of the most seriously 
droll productions in the whole exhibi- 
tion. Doubtless the Academy would 
rather receive such subiects from Mr. 
Oliver as his ** Mouse and Filberts” 
(No. 240) — not quite so delectable a 
combination as ** Wine and Walnuts” 
—or bis Puss” (No. 3f3), than any 
other kind of portraiture. What sort 
of a subject was turned out to make 
way for hisGrimalkin we cannot divine ; 
unce^ notwithstanding she is hir more 
comely than either of die two ladies, 
we should as soon have expected to 
find living ** pusses” as this painted 
one within the exhibition-rooms of the 
Boyal Academy. Nqibing can be 
more disagreeably and unclevevly na- 
tural^ for it has no more pretensions 
to rank as a woik of art than a stutfed 
cat with artificial eyes would, which is 
exactly what it looks like. In the 
great room there is the head of a lap- 
dog, a beabtiful little spaniel, by Ed- 
win Landseer (No. 130), whi^ is the 
feiy as4ipode lo Puss.” That it is 
'rSMN 9 i|inliiral, more deceptive, thap the 
flgjL^.jdaieMtafiirro ; but, although 
little mare than theanimars 
of blue riband round 
quile a picture,— not a 
deilMdfitA, sueli as, wlwn sampleK 
were in date, a sUiool girl would have 


worked upon qpe;— it has all the 
living expession of nature, set off by 
the happiest execution of art. How- 
ever, if any old ladies wish to have 
their fiivounte tabbies' likenesses taken 
to their perfect satisihctioo, we would 
recommend Oliver to them rather than 
Landseer: we cannot afford to spare the 
latter for such humdrum work as that. 
Mr. Oliver may shew exemplara dis- 
cretion in treating the public, as he an- 
nually does, wiui plates of walnuts 
and raskets of filberts ; and, as we have 
said, doubtless the Aiademy bang up 
his pictures of that kind with the view 
of excluding, if possible, his portraits : 
in which latter he evidently gets quite 
ultra cnpidam, and exemplifies more 
s^kingly than is desirable the unde- 
niable truth couched in their motto. 
There are likewise many others, 
whose performances would serve as 
a literal — by far too literal a trans- 
lation of the same ; inasmuch as 
they convince us it is not every one 
who undersUiuds every thing, namely, 
every thing that he has occasion for in 
a single picture. Some succeed well 
enough jn painting objects, who are 
utterly unable to produce any subject ; 
Olliers give us colour with the omission 
of drawing, or else, vice vend, drawing 
with little more than dead colouring. 
There are those who paint entirely for 
effect at a certain distance, closer than 
which the spectator should nut ap- 
proach, if he would not be shocked 
oy trowelling and daubing ; while the 
pictures of others require to be very 
closely looked into indeed, in order 
to detect all tliat exactitude in their 
minutiae which constitutes their dSef 
recommendation. liarely, indeed, are 
we struck by any of that poetical in- 
vention which may be applied even to 
the most prosaic materuus, so as to 
invest them witli all the charm of no- 
velty ; not because foreign to nature, 
but because the artist knows how to 
bring out and set in the roost forcible 
light those tjuaUties which most others 
having but imperfectly felt, have still 
more imperfecily described. Portrait 

g linting itself, which seems least of idl 
vourabie to it, fiir from excluding 
this kind of invention, admits of it 
'id a higher degree tlian ^ gene- 
rality of those who practise sire aware. 
A happy turn of attitude, be .it ever 
so little^ from any of tliose usualljr 
employed, an attention to. character- 
istic air atid expression, will go fiir 
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UmardB producing a decided origin- 
aliw. 

As an academician, Lcslii* ought 
perhaps to have had precedence of no- 
tice bestowed upon nim ; yet, as we 
are not very metnodical in our exami- 
nation, he will hardly consider what we 
have done him an intentional slight. He 
has two pictures, both of which are vei^ 
cleverly painted, and shew much abi- 
lity ; ana are, withal, of a class likely 
to captivate the multitude,— of course 
we mean die multitude who pay their 
shillings at Somerset House; ygt, in 
our opinion, both the subjects are of 
an ungrateful kind, being hardly worth 
the pains that have been bestowM upon 
them. Neither of them is 1^ any 
means so well imagined as his Sancho 
and the Duchess,’* or the Dinner 
Scene at Page’s^ House nor do we 
think that even as pictures they are in 
any degree superior or equal to that of 
the Grosvenor Family.** In that of 
** Columbus and the Egg*’ (No. 89), 
the incident upon which the subject 
is founded is little more than an epi- 
sode in a showy banquet scene ; and 
in itself is one of those which rather 
lose than gain any thing by being re- 
presented to the eye. ** Gulliver's In- 
troduction to tlie Queen of Brobdtg- 
nag”(No. 131), is even more objection- 
able, — for the Hrobdignagians appear 
no other than ordinary-sized people— 
and all perfectly English ones, by the 
by — while Gulliver himself might be 
mistaken for a tiny puppet, instead of a 
living figure, placed upon the table, 
and whi^ they are all admiring. Tlie 
surorise variously expressed on the 
different countenances is well hit of; 
and the whole is in that respect so 
pleasingly natural, that we only regret 
the artist did not either invent or select 
some less trivial subject for the exer- 
cise of his pencil, ^e subject per- 
haps is better suited to the style which 
Mr. Leslie has fallen into of late than 
one more dignified would be, — for it 
is almost too deceptive to ob^ve the 
due bounds of pictorial illusion. It 
is possible to malce pictures too much 
like realities, — so much so, that the 
figures become akin to waxwork and 
Teal dresses. 

By way of turning to one who affords 


a sufficiently strong contnot to LesUe, 
let ns look at the j^etkal ootopositions 
painted by Howaan, for three compart- 
ments, or rather small panels, ceil- 

ing of Sir John Soane’s Museum (Noe. 
243, 4, 5) ; thoughfwe certainly should 
not have conceived them intended to 
be so placed, since they are evidently 
fitted only to be bung up according to 
the usual mode. However, they will 
not suffer much by being fixed where 
they can hardly be distinguished. We 
had hoped that thie style of painted 
poetiy was now utterly explodra, and 
sent into banisbmenf with the Damons, 
Strephons, and Chloes, who used, some 
century ago, to figure in ibyme, moch 
after the nshion Mr. Howard’s figures 
here do upon canvass. His ideas may 
be remote fom prose,— most assuredly 
they are not couched in the usual and 
intelligible language of the art ; but of 
poetical sentiment, vigour, or expres- 
sion, they ^pear to us to possess not a 
particle. Pandora, 

** whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gifts,” 

has receiired none at the hands of the 
painter ; neither do the divinities 
themselves, as depicted by him, appear 
to have had any excellence to b^tow 
upon her. Tli^ are all wonderfully 
tame and insipid creatures; and the 
colouring is no less flat and insipid 
than the figures, — gaudy without being 
gay, and weak without being sober. 
Whether this Pandora is intended to 
be a hieroglyphical personification of 
the museum it is intended to grace is 
more than we affect to know ; but we 
surmise that, had the artist been left 
to choose his own subject, he would 
liave exercised his imaginative and 
DMtic powers upon the apotheosis of 
dir John himself.* 

Wfi have seen better pictures by 
Roberts than his ^ Cathedral of 
Burgos” (No. 359), although seldom a 
finer architectural subject, or a more 
interestirra specimen of the Gothic 
style. The colouring is, heavy, and 
totally devoid of transrarency in the 
shadows; and his outline much en- 
feebled by being clogged with paint, 
* instead of beiitf kept well deling, 
without being orasively harsh. Sgnil- 


* 1*hi8 august ceremony took place a few weeks ago, when the knight was 

liberally incensed with more then olassical odulation : or be may be^said to have 
received the bonoiua of an enis moritm eanonisatiott,— being amred by one of his 
fiatteieri of obtaining “ the grace of God ! /” 
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lie is given to tin veiy dit- 
egwtnMy egeinat p^pectire, without 
npeifet knowledge of which an aichi- 
teetiiinl painter is like a navigator 
ttasrinf without compass. Howevery 
we tnisi that this ie not the onlv sub- 
ject Burgos Cathedral will afford him, 
and that he will do more justice to 
that edifice on other occasions; and 
we would advise him to less afiaid 
in future of giving ^he full expression 
to its details. There is a picture of 
Ionic Ruins, by hw friend Maddox, in 
the Sttflfolk Street Exhibition (where, 
we should remark,* he himself this ye>r 
plays the truant), that may serve to 
convince him it is possible to preserve 
outline and minutifl^ithout impairing 
breadtli or degenerating into hardness. 
In Roberts’s picture there i^^n opaque- 
ness of tone, both in the lights and 
shadows, that diminishes much of 
pleasure we should otherwise receive 
fiom it; and an engraving from it 
wonld no doubt shew to greater ad- 
vantage than the painting itself does. 
Notwithstanding that his style of paint- 
ing architecture holds a middle cour^ 
between those of Turner and Etty, 
Roberts has not hit upon an exactly 
happy medium. We miss the distinct 
articulation, if we may so express our- 
selves, which architecture reiiuires. 

Constable, on the contrary, is ge- 
nerally all articulation, even in land- 
scape ; his ** Valley Farm** (No. 145) 
is a strong sample of this peculiarity. 
As Etty's picture conveys tlie idea of 
veneering, so does Constable’s seem 
to be executed in tesselated work, or 
mosaic; it being rather spotted with 
paint than painted. It is, therefore, 
more remarkable for spirit and sparkle 
than for breadth ; it has brilliancy, but 
it has also too much glitter. Now al- 
though we hold it to be o(>veTy little im- 
poitacoe Amo an artist obtains the vesult 
be seeks, whether by the usual means, 
or others he has discovered for himself, 
we must confess that we do not admire 
artifices so barefaced that they are de- 
tected as soon as we look apon tlie 
pictuie. FaV easier is it to produce 
auioMn in this way, than a work of 
gSPuiBC art. Thieving was not const- 
eersd immoial hj the Lacedemonians, * 
ytt^ro'-bedbccetsain the act was igno- 
» too^ sM kinds of tricksand 

msf be tolerated in paint- 
•iv 4iicn severely reprobated 
"jAiw Bu^ to be found out. 
Mr* CcAMble will hardly 


[July, 

do much harm tq others, whatever he 
may to himself; for his manner it not 
likely to make many proselytes. Still 
we would not have him imagine, that 
his oddity of manner blinds us to his 
merits ; for merits be undoubtedly has. 
If throueh whim he is voluntarily un- 
natural, ne also shews that he can both 
feel and express some of the most lovely 
qualities in English rural scenery ; and 
although his skies are too literally 
** pure marbk air,’* he at tlie same time 
makes us sensible of the fresh and re- 
freshing breeze. 

w. T. Sydney Cooper’s cattle- 
piece (No. 365) deserves to be pointed 
out, AS a fine specimen of the pictorial 
treatment of animal portraiture. We 
should think that a connoisseur hi 
"Stock” must be delighted with the 
fine marking and character of the bull 
and cows, while a connoimeur in paint- 
ing must be equally so with the beauty 
of the grouping and composition, and 
the admirable colouring and handling 
of the piece. That a man gifted with 
such powers as are here displayed 
should have ever been reduced to the 
necessity gf making lithographic draw- 
ings of bonnets and caps, wrould seem 
almost incredible, had not Mias Mit- 
ford vouched for the fact in a veiy 
interesting anecdote, introduced in Iter 
new work, entitled Beiford 
Unlike ifiit Mr. Cooper (for he must 
not be confounded with the namesake, 
the U. A., who is also an animal- 
painter), there are many who might 
ue recommended to take up what he 
has, we are happy to say, laid down 
for ever, and confine the exercise ji>f 
their skill to the likenesses of fashion- 
able cans and bonnets. 

We nave seen some very superior 
things of their class from Mi’LREadv’s 
pencil, but "The Last In” (No. 105), 
the only picture he exhibits, is hardly 
worthy of the reputation he has ^ined 
by them. Though the name given to 
it is unintelligible without seeing the 
picture, the latter would not be very 
well comprehended were it not for the 
title bestowed on it in the catalogue. 
We are to suppose tliat the village 
pedage^e is ironically complimentinff 
the loitering urchin who has just speaked 
into the school -room for bis puifclnality 
of appearance. So far this piece of fa* 
miliar tragic-comedy is natural enough, 
in the ordiiiaiy sense of the term ; yet 
there is a lack of that wbidi art should 
add to nature, so as to render what is 
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icivul as an incident valuable as a 
subject. In the picture itself, there is 
little eitlier to captivate the eye or 
excite admiration. 

Other names reouire notice, though 
brief. STaNFX£t.Da ** Scene near 1^ 
▼inza, in the Gulf of Venice ** (No. 8), 
is marked by his usual manner ; and 
his ** Fisherman's Abode at Mazzerto ; 
Torcello in the Distance " (No. 315), 
is decidedly pretty. Pickersoilus 
** Portrait of the Duke of Wellington '* 
(No. 166), is the best of the tliree por- 
traits of his grace in the exhibition. 
A. £. CiiALou has some splbndid 
y>ecimens of fashionable portraiture. 
Ross's are all beautiful. For the rest 
— the unmentioned, we mean — let 
them be satisfied with having escaped 
being distinguished by us even en peu^ 
ioni. Were tire Academy to consult 
its own character, and the interests of 
art, more strictly than it does at pre- 
sent, it would be less liberal of its pass- 
ports. The system pursued by them 
certainly tends to dilute their exhi- 
bitions, and impoverish the flavour of 
them ; and lias, moreover, a tendency 
injurious to art itself; except, indeed, 
it can be shewn, that as in arithmetic 
the number of ciphers give an addi- 
tional value to the oUrer figures, so do 
the numerous ac/A that are allowed to 
display themselves among a paucity of 
gocm pictures, increase tire sum total 
of aggregate talent and merit. Whether 
a change of habitation will produce 
any corresponding cliaiige in the habits 
of the Uoyal Academy, or whetlier they 
will carry the latter along with them to 
tlieir new domicile in Trafalgar Square, 
time will ere very long prove. At all 
events, it is to be hoped that the pic- 
tures will have more elbow-room there, 
so that, if not actually more select, they 
will form a more orderly assembly. 
AVith this and other good wishes for 
their*improvement, we here lake leave 
of them and their sixty-seventh annual; 
in which we have certainly met with 
several, though compaiatively few, 
handsome embellishments, and oflfer 
in return these illustrations of our 
own. 

Id conclusion, we would beg to re- 
mark, that though we think they might 
be fiir belter managed, we are ready to 
allow Uiat annual exhibitions are to a 
certain extent servioeablo in a country 
where it is nearly they alone Wliicli 
keep up any kind of public attenlion 
to the fine arts. Were it not for the 


fillips thus periodieallv adminislered 
to llreiD, tlie arts would, if not exactly 
go to sleep, seem (o hi inavery drowsy 
condition among us. Painting is lite* 
rally.a dumb art in England? it has 
no regular organ />f communication, 
no specific journal devoted to its con- 
cerns, as is the case with almost every 
other pursuit. As far as singulari^ 
can confer distinction, it is pre-emi- 
nently distinmish^ by refusing to 
avail itself or simuar aid in an age 
when fashion and jailroads, phreiKH 
logy and jockeyship, music and corn- 
laws, have their representatives in the 
congress of periodicals. Of the several 
attempts hitherto made to establish 
something of the ‘kind in the service 
of die fine arts, every one has failed, 
and that, foo, in a very short time. 
This certainly does not say roudi 
either for the public spirit oi artists 
as a body — and they now form a to- 
lerably numerous corps — or for the 
interest taken in the subject by those 
who aflbet to have a sympathising taste 
for all that is connected with art. At 
the same time we must acknowledge, 
that if very little encouragement was 
bestowed on any of the publications 
alluded to, by some of them very little 
vms merited, so carelessly were they 
conducted, and so little did their con- 
tents agree with their professed object. 
When the editor of one was oblig^ to 
eke out his pages with a list of most 
vulgar and stupid puns on the names 
of living artists, or to transplant into 
his periodical the whole of such an ex- 
ceedingly rare and unknown mor^au 
as Sir W aller Scott’s “ Dick Tinto 
when another thought fit to enliven 
the duincss of the fine arts by such 
very lively and appropriate papers as 
“ On Arrest for Dent,” “ Effects (of capi- 
tal) on the Wi^es of Labour," ** KepUl 
of the Stamp-duties on Newspapers," 
&c. ;^it was plainly telling their rmers 
how affairs stood with them, and what 
must speedily be the result of such 
admirable management. Accordingly, 
the veryiast of them, after boasting of 
the great and increasing ’patronage it 
was receiving, suddenly expired in a 
plethora of doggrel rhyme and balden* 
•dash, entitled **Thc Painter’s Pro* 
gress;" whereas it ought rather to ba^ 
been called ** Thw Stoppage of” the 
Editor's Career." That any similar 
experiment will be made again for 
some timesto come is not likely, sin«, 
although the causif of failure has in 
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almoil eveiy instance been ra1i»ble 
enough, such a relation of it has 
thfown some distremt on the attempt 
itself, md has led to the disagreeable 
conclusion that there exists very 4ittle 
ndidi for the fine arts as a study de- 
serving serious attention. , 

Peifaaps our artists themselves have 
no great inclination to encourage that 
whidi ought in turn to foster criticism, 
llie majority of them practise quite 
empirically, with no more than a smat* 
taring of eeneral q>rinciples; certainly 
without mat comprehensive grasp of 
theoretical knowledge, and that earnest 
applkadon to it, which should ever go 
band in hand with practice. To this 
negleet of soentificT pre^wration is to 
be ascribed much botn of pedantry on 
fire one band, and plausible yet empty 
auperficialness on the other; since ori- 
ginality— at least, sterling originality — 
u likely to abound most where the 
mind has been assiduously cultivated 
and well trained. For want of this, 
few care to aim at more than some one 
pafticular qnality— merit it may not 
always be— -which they consider not 
only theirybrle, but of such excellence 
in itself as to atone for all other de- 
ficiencies. Instead of studying co- 
louring in its whole compass, many 
are apt to manifest a predileaion for 
certain of its eflfects and phenomena, 
to the exclusion of every other ; and, 
in regard to some, we might add, al- 
most to the exclusion of whatever else 


is required in a •picture. Exactness 
in costume is expected to indemnifo 
the beholder for the abrence of all 
other learning — to make amends both 
for inanity of subject and for the in- 
anity with which such subject is treat- 
ed ; or else die interest of materials is 
thought sufficient to conceal the paint- 
er’s own poverty of ideas. The most 
glaring violation of perspective, and 
other absurdities in composition, are 
indulged in, as if the neglect of pre- 
paratory knowledge of that kind waa 
rathej a merit than a defect — an indi- 
cation of a mind superior to oidinaiy 
drudge^ ; consequently, a proof that 
the artist is guided by the intuition 
of genius. Hence mannerism is the be- 
setting sin of the greater number who 
addict themselves to the arts, fancying 
they have received ** a call and they 
seem to trust more to chance and cir- 
cumstance than to studious exertion for 
success in their career. 

It is to be feared that the present 
Erlj^hsh school (tf school it may bb 
named, where every one follows his 
own whim and fancy) estimates co- 
louring, apd general catchiness of ef- 
fect, more than is altogether prudent ; 
because it is pursued to the neglect of 
what is equally essential, both as re- 
gards the odier manual parts of the 
art, and that finer spirit of it which 
ought to predominate above all tlie 
rest. 
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tCCTION first: tales of MTSTERT. h 


It is DOW about three years since the 
editor of the following series of tales 
received a letter from Angusshire, 
stating that his dearly beloved nephew, 
Mr. James Vicar, the writer, had 
been ibr some time past dwining, 
and in a Ind state of tieallh. What 
rendered the cireumsianoe more cala- 
mitous was the fact of his being the 
only child of my late respected elder 
brotlier, and that, failing him, I would 
myself be the almost sole remaining 
relict of the once-flourishing family of 
our name, that from generation to 
generation had so honourably tenanted 
the farm of Crumble-dykes. A second 
letter prepared me for the catastrophe 
which was overhanging the young man ; 
and in a third, sealed with black, was 
announced the woful intelligence that 
he was gathered to his fathers. An- 
other proof of what Horace, long ago 
remarked — 

** Debemur moiti nos nostreque.*' 

Being uncle of the deceased, and his 
nearest bhiod relation, the excellent 
youth had timeously set Ins house in 
order, and had executed a will in my 
favour, whereby he left me a free gift 
of all and sundry of his goods and 
chattels — a fortune, indeed, far more 
bountiful than it had indeed ever 
entered into my heart to conceive, 
would fall to my lot in the evening of 
my days ; and which at once enabled 
me to throw ofl* the toilsome servitude 
which, in the shape of ** teaching the 
young idea how to shoot*’ had occu- 
pied thirty-flve years — the larger and 
better portion of my existence. 

The fact is, that my father dying 
while 1 was yet a little boy, my brother 
James, at that time about sixteen, 
undertook, with the assistance of my 
mother, who was an excellent manager, 
to keep on the form, at least ^till the 
expiry of the lease, eight years of which 
were yet to run. The trade, however, 
was a bad one, and by no means what 
it had once been ; so to make ends 
meet was all that could be accom- 
plished between them. They were 
determined, notwithsunding, to do full 
justice to me, whom having destined 


for the clerical profession, th^ Aid 
tbeir utmost to bring forward in mv 
learning ; my mother declaring, that if 
she only could lii^ to see mv head 
wagging in a pulpit, she would give 
up the ghost in contentment. It will 
be seen in the sequel that Providence 
did not see fit, however, to gratifo her 
in tliis honourable wish ; for while aU 
tending my first session at the Mare- 
schal College, Aberdeen, after my re- 
moval from tlie grammar-sAool of 
Dundee, I. was called home to the 
death-bed of my brother, who was 
rapidly sinking under a consumption 
superinduced by bodily foligne and 
exposure to the inclemency of the 
seasons. 

After he was removed from us, we 
held sweet council together, my mother 
and I ; and were sorely baffled in what 
way to turn our thonghts, or cast our 
bread on tlie waters of this world. 
To continue in the form, which was 
at best a bad bargain, was not to be 
thought of, the more especially as the 
landlord had generously consented to 
take it off our hands. So, by advice 
of neisrbbours, it was resolved that we 
should sell off the stock, and tun all 
that we could into hard cash. In the 
course of a few months this was ac- 
complished; and though our capital 
did not amount to much, yet after all 
lawful debts were dischar^, tlie re- 
sidue enabled us to take and furnish a 
decent house in an adjacent small town, 
where, young as I was, it was a^geed 
upon tliat 1 should Uy my hand at 
opening a school. 

Two or three years, however, passed 
on ere 1 could find my way to this 
new career, so as to make the ends of 
income and expenditure meet ; ibr al- 
though ^y room was well filled with 
scholars, every one having the laudable 
ambition that their children should be 
at least initiated into tlie mysteries of 
' reading and writing, yet many of them 
at the quarter's end had not wbefd- 
withal to pay me, wor bad I the deart * 
to withhold from the unofiending young 
things the blessings which might flow 
from my iastructions ; poPerty being in 
such a great majorrly of instances morn 
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II mitflbnmie Ihtfi wUmli. At last my 
nwAlSr died alsp, and I laid her ho^ 
aottred beul in the grave, with 6ie 
proud consolation that I had done the 
utmost in my duty towards herf and 
that although fbr heV sake I had allowed 
the once dearly cherished prospect of 
one day becoming a minister^ of the 
gospel to esedpe from my thoughts, 
yet that 1 had ample reward in the 
consciousness of having striven to per- 
fbrm to the letter the injunctions of the 
fifth command mefit given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, — lio|diiig all selfish con- 
siderations as matters of lesser moment. 

Yet, although by frugal management 
we hi^ kept beyot^ the necessity of 
contractipg debt, and had, with a scanty 
income, by laving the head of the sow 
to the tail oftiie grice, made matters to 
answer with us, 1 had found it impos- 
sible to lay np any savings. Moreover, 
my home became, after this dispensa- 
tion, extremely lonely ; and as neither 
my temperament nor circumstances led 
me much into society, for more than a 
twelvemonth I lived the life of the 
hermit described by Paniell in the 
Seoti* Beauties — although, being sur- 
rounded by human beings, 1 could not 
apply to myself the line, 

** Far in a wild, uaknoa n to public viaw 

nor even that which makes metre with 
it— 

From youth to ago,” Ac. 
Although the next couplet, which says, 

** liis food the fruits, his drink the 
crystal well,’* 

would literally apply — if for the former 
wts, OD Sundays, substituted a mbde- 
fxm allowance of beef or mutton ; and 
for 'the latter, on the same occasions, 
a tumbler of twopenny. * 

It was not, tnerefore» to be*won- 
derad at, the parish school of Bare- 
Hevgb about that time falling vacant, 
tlmt 1 should have baocmic one T>f the 
aevanteen cpro^petitoia that put in tes- 
timonilalf oa the occasion ; llor that, 
alt the otbeii declinfog a public exa- 
miimfiou,*! should hava been the stic- 
ofrAM man. Afthoogh I thus gained 

B iry, and, untried, Ihe * 
'Sjfearless scholar, a 
lA in my way, fiom 
irtsh-cletk being con* 
ft nature had fashioned 
’l«M. ItAcbanoed, 

0 lots of tl^ heritors 


having fidlen onotee, I contrived to 
manage the mysteiy of sbigiflg in a 
manner that, however grating it might 
be to the ears of cognoscenti and ama- 
teurs, was yet sufficiently intelligible 
as to tnne'as to enable the congregation, 
with proper attention, to follow me. 
But it was some time before all oppo* 
sition ceased as to my being the most 

S roper person for filling the precentor^s 
esk ; and I remember being terribly 
put to the blush one Sunday forenoon 
by an old woman, to whom one of the 
enemy had given a dram, and sent up 
to church into a seat directly facing me, 
and within a few feet of my nose. No 
sooner had I given out the line, which 
was intended to he arranged to 'flie 
Martyrs,” than she set up a hooly- 
looing and howling, by the way of 
symphony, that completely deprived me 
of my self-pos$e«sion, a commodity in 
some demand on tlicse occasions. IVe 
persevered, not%sithstanding, through 
the first verse, she bellowing worse 
second to my bad first, until, the dis- 
sonance being no longer tolerable to 
the congicgation, who were in convul- 
sions, 1 stooped down, and whispered 
to her iri a low \oicc, ** Don’t sing so 
loud, my good woman, or else you 
will put me oil' the tune.” To winch 
she replied, loud enough to be heard 
by all about her, “ Troth, my man, 
that would be be) out my power, as ye 
never were on’t yet.” 

By this windrall of good luck I fell 
into a free cottage and garden, besides 
3e\cn pounds per )ear, occasionally 
augmented a little by the fees of re- 
gistration and recordership. 

The parish being small, and by no 
means over-peopled, my pupils seldom 
mustered mdre than from twenty to 
twenty-five, some of whom came from 
considerable distances, and rendered 
my attendance in winter a -matter of 
scanty import as to emolument: but 
1 eras thereby left more leisure for my 
improvement in the elerant pursuits of 
scholarship. I not only drew up an 
English Grammar for beginners, on 
what I then thought, and still think, 
a very superior plan, but the Ecleguet 
of Virgil, each line marked aceoroing 
to its particular scanning— wofks boffi 
of which appeared to me mu^ wanting 
at the time, and which 1 have Been more 
than once urged to publiili In print by 
those who are considered far from in- 
competent judges. 

Year after year passed over my head 
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in ihit nir&l secluaioiK and to enliveii 
my health and baoiiu tediuin I lAoto 
tmn once thought of a matrimonial 
connexion ; hvfi my meant never in- 
creating, the idea wcame fointer and 
fainter, and 1 tettled down into a con- 
firmed bachelor. The daughter of one 
of my neighbourt came in every morn- 
ing to read up my room, kindle the fire, 
and pul on the tea-kettle ; so my leisure 
had little else to do than be devoted to 
the bellei leitra. Mott of my spare 
time without doors was spent in the 
decoration of my little garden, the 
which I took great pleasure in .seuing 
in order, watching the monthly' suc- 
cession of vegetables for the pot, 
pruning the trees and bushes, and 
improving my selection of flowers, 
many of which were beautiful of their 
kinds, and some rare. Indeed 1 have 
been more than once told that the 
medal given by the gardening society 
for the best hyacinths woubl more than 
once have fallen to iny door, if 1 had 
just had the courage to venture upon 
the competition. 

Ill this humble, yet comfortable 
seclusion, with all my little v^^ants and 
wishes satisfied, so fiir as pecuniary 
considerations went, il may easily be 
conceived, therefore, that I could 
scarcely fbsler any other idea than 
that of spending the remainder of my 
days there ; and 1 hail ptirciiased a bit 
of burying-ground, just by the gable 
of my own house, wheit^in my l^nes 
mislit be laid to rest. But fate, it seems, 
had otherwise ordered it ; and as I re- 
marked ill seUing out, the death of my 
dear nephew, James M* Vicar, who had 
more than once taken a ride across the 
country from Aberdeen to see me, left 
me in a state of comfortable independ- 
ence. But although the necessity of 
my continuing my labours of teaching 
during the week, and of singing on 
Sundays, was thus happily disoon- 
linued, it may be readily conceived 
that 1 did not remove from the scene 
of twenfy-eight years’ exertion without 
some feelings of reluctant delay ; but 
these were lightened by the couscious- 
stfss which 1 could not conceal from 
myself of my constitution not being so 
strong as it had been, and that at all 
events a few yean in natural course 
muit render me incompetent for the 
duties which it behoved me to per- 
form. At the same lime 1 felt that 
there were many younger, and conse- 
quently abler men, looking fonvard to 


p settlement in sad anxious 

io succeed me m ^y pqblic post, and 
to whom my remaining in it could only 
operate as a let or hindrance. 

Accordingly 1 resigned; ana when 
it was known that Isras about ta do scy 
my old Bcholan, many of whom had 
grown up to be thriving fanners around, 
and the heads of families, proposed 
giving me a farewell dinner. U pward^ 
of forty attended, and my health was 
prefaced by a quondam pupil in a. 
speech that would net have disgraced* 
Demosthenes himself; and before sit- 
ting down he presAted me with a 
ramVhorn mounted witli silver, made 
into a snuff-mill, and decorated in 
front with a shiefd, on which was 
graved a neat and appropriate inmip- 
tion. • 

That I felt this mark of respect 
deeply may be easily supposed, and 
in some measure it was a compensa- 
tion to me for the numberless and 
weaiisome hours during which I had 
exhausted my patience in hammering 
knowledge into many an impenetrable 
head ; and J daresay, by the Cliri^ 
tiaiily-minded, it is to be forgiven, 
if on that evening 1 forgot myself so 
far as to have been prevailed upon to 
sit so long, that when 1 attempted at 
last to rise and come away the power 
of my le^s was incapable, and I was 
seen home by two of my friends, the 
trio *atl the way joining in the loyal 
anthem of ** God save the King.” 

On the day following 1 left Bare- 
heugh, and it was like leaving a second 
place of nativity. Indeed, bad it not 
been tliat tlie burden of old age was 
beginning to press on my shoulderi, 
and two or three new upstarta of faiqi- 
lies pretended to think that my syilm 
was growing antiquated, 1 vwly be- • 
lieve that 1 wcaild have ^sonttnued ia 
my aficient profession of teaching, 
although it haa been done without the 
hope of fee or reward. 

It is now more than a year since I 
benin to play the part ofa gmUenuui ; 
and say what may be said/againsl^ it« 

1 am quite of opiutou, after a ii|}r trial 
of both sides of the question, shat 
nothing is like a snug comfi^ble, 
independence. That there mav be^ 
ipreat danger both to soul and bqi^y 
in a siiperabundanct of riches I can 
readily conceive ; but 1 cannot for the 
life of me make out liow die comfort * 
of being rethoved b^*ond tne foars of 
want shouM ever o^raie on a wU- 
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legidaled mind, further than as a 
ceaielcas incentive to gratitude towards 
the Giver of afi ^dod. Perha^ that 
man is equally virtuous whose heart 
pcomfits him to administer to the neces- 
aities of others, vshat his own scanty 
means yet deny, the will of giving 
being present, while the power of doing 
so is withheld . But were riches a bless- 
ing in no other light, they are surely 
one in that of enabling us to exercise 
the divine virtue of charity^ and thus 
blessing ourselvec while we bless others. 

I must confess, however, that I have 
been, so speaking, like a fish out of the 
water, ana have often scarcely known 
what to make of myself since 1 shut 
my shop, time pressing on me, from 
the grievous lack of stated occupation. 
In the spring and sumiii^r season, 1 
have found considerable diversion in 
roy old employment of gardening ; and 
having built a stable behind my house, 
which is my own property, I have 
kept a pony, riding having been re- 
commended to me by the doctor for 
the benefit of my healtli. It is a canny 
beaitie ; and 1 can now trot aljout the 
countiy-side without much iisk of jeo- 
pardy, though it sometimes boggles at 
men breaking stones on the road-sides, 
and when 1 offer to touch it with the 
spur. 

The only drawback dn keeping the 
^lowav him been from the necessity 
it entailed of keeping a lad also, to 
curiycomb and saddle it for me ; and 
out of the three I have already had, 
marriages have had to be made up 
between two of them and the servant 
lass ; and as to the present incumbents, 
1 could not swear for them. But of 


to sundry bookyllen in Edinboi^ 
and Glasgow, who, I daresay to their 
own pecuniary prejudice, most unac- 
countablv looked on them with cold- 
ness, and returned them each with the 
answer, that notliing now would take 
with the public except it was either in 
the political or fancy line. One booby 
had the impudence and profanity to 
write in pencil at the end of tlie 
Eciogva^ with the scannings of each 
line, “ D— d frasA.*' 

This was a death-blow to my hopes 
as an author. 1 had never been much 
an atlroirer of poetry, from liavitig been 
timber-tuned ; and having always been 
led to regard fictitious writings only as 
the pastimes of over-sentimental lads 
and boarding-school young ladies, 
whereby the latter weie led to elope 
from their keeper^ with inilitia-officers, 
all for the love of scarlet and gold lace, 
and the former became fops and fools. 

It so hap|)ened, liowever, that in 
looking over the iruiikfull of law- 
pa|>erc, the quondam property of the 
deceased, and which were dead letter 
and mystery to me, 1 fell in with a 
small fjprtfolio containing papers in 
his handwriting, purporting to be 
striking incidents from his own life. 
Witli some of these I liave been much 
pleasetl ; and as they are now my own 
property, I can sec no harm, as a pas- 
time, in giving them seriatim et ver- 
batim to the public, whom 1 hope they 
will interest in like degree, while my 
more serious hours shall be dedteatea 
to the correction and revision of roy 
EeUteu^ with the scanning, and other 
weightier matters of the law. 

\Vitli the advice and assiitaocih of 


course there is no state of society widi- 
<Nit its drawbacks. 

Such having beer*, as Gray says in 
his EUgy^ ** the even tenor of my way,’' 
it may readily be surmised that 1 have 
ml given tins outlinear sketch of roy 
life worn its having been a remarkable 
one, but jost to make the reader aware 
what aort of person he has to deal with. 
Having, to wile away tbestediuro of 
mj winter bveninn corrected and re- 
wfi^ tny EnglM Grammar, and also 
tike JEI|pi^^gass (dI Virgil, with the scan- 
IflCellier with a free transbtion 
feyt book of Homoe’s Ode$ into 
b pme^ fein to have them 
SIMI fo print, knowing the great 
they could not fail to be to 
HpciBalion ; and at the ta- 
fiftMidf they were submitted 


my opposite neighbour, Mr. Puff the 
tobacconist, at whose shop I regularlv 
call twice a-week for a crack, and half 
an ounce of Prince’s mixture, I have 
classified and arranged them according 
to the gist of their contents, a serious 
one and a comic one, both relatiim 
severally to the same principle of mimi, 
after the plan, as that gentleman tells 
me, of one Miss Joanna Baillie’i pk^a 
m passions. The serious ones are 

and ^comicones are partly Mr^^fs 
and partly my own. lnfeimeu,Ida|e» 
say I ought rather to sqr that thg 
ffiouod work of the narcatives ate mostljr 
nis, and that it has been my princfpnl 
province to look over the grammar, 
llowevgf, I occasionally speal ourmj 
mind, in a note or so. 
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It is now some eighteeo yean ego 
that a which had Portly before 
come to this couotiy from the West 
Indi^ took house m our street, and 
domiciled amongst us : it consisted of 
a mother and two dau^teiii. 

The mother, Mrs. McQueen, was an 
old, withered, weather-bmuen little 
body, of slender frame, with two dear, 
black, twinkling eyes, a hawk nose, 
and wrinkly features ; putting one in 
mind of tms ideal of an ancient sybil, 
or of a Scotch witch. When she 
spoke, her tiny countenance lighted up 
with animation, and her woras came 
fluently and feat. She did not seem 
occasionally to he destitute of ohsenra- 
tionorgood sense; but ever and anon, 
mixed up with her discourse and de- 
scriptions, there was a flippancy, and 
at times an incoherence, which seemed 
less to say that her fecuhies were im- 
paired, or her intellects weakened, 
than that she had long bidden adieu to 
that moral standard which nature has 
set up in the heart for the guidance of 
our principles. 1 mean not b infer 
that she at all gave licence to inde- 
corum in speech or manner,— quite the 
reverse. She had been located an 
Episcopalian, and rigidly adhered to 
all the forms and festivals of the 
Church of England ; read her prayer- 
book ; and, as for as external demean- 
our went, was a devout Christian. It 
appeared rather that a Iona residence 
in the west, where custom md seared 
her to behold without sympathy or 
feeling all tlie degradations which sla- 
▼eiy imposes upon a portion of our 
fellow-creatures, had, by bluntina the 
moral sense, rendered her at length an 
inadequate judge between right and 
wrong ; yet left her the trappings of 
that noly religion, the beauties and 
tfuflis of which had been instilled into 
herearly mind, however little may have 
afterwards bera their power of in- 
flueacing her conduct. 

Of the two daughters, one was daik 
and the other feir; the former was the 
oldest She was of slender make, and 
about the averagefemalehe^ht; quick 
and lively in her motions, with a rapid 
utterance, and a volubility in her dis- 
obuiso sometimes not altogether femi- 
fl&BNr or pleasing. It was a little cu- 
rfoub Am her thougbia» Uhe Aoee of 
hit ipothm, seemed almost always to 
voi. XII. no. Lxvir. 


run in Ae same channel; and Ae 
seldonw talked of any Aing elseMian 
Ae West Indies, — ^ bamuni, and 
towns, and slave-owner^ and rum- 
merchants,— of Ae number of negroes 
Aey had kept on their properly,— of 
Aeir habits, noun of work, recreations 
and treatment,— of Aeir wives and 
Aeir little ones, the* severities which 
were necessaiy to keep Aem to Aeir 
tasks, and of Aeir revenge, cowardice, 
cunning, and bloodAisstiness. What- 
ever topic of conversation was intro- 
duced, someAing or oAer seemed to 
aflbrd a handle for turning it upon Ais 
repulsive and sometimes disg^ting 
suoject. If a little child passed in the 
street, — Oh, A^ had just such 
another in Barbadoes, which Aey had 
brought up ill an ouAouse, on rice and 
milk, the mother having died of a 
fever, on her husband’s being sold to 
another planter, on a remote i Aind . It 
was a funny little creature, with curled 
woolly hair, and fine white teeth, — ^Aat 
used to lie in the kennel wiA the 
watch-dog Caesar, and roll about on its 
back in the straw, till it was seized 
wiA small-pox, and was found dead, 
after having Imn missing for a week, 
in a cellar under the kitchen.” Then 
the mosquitoes, and the lizards, and 
Ae black snakes; there was no liv- 
ing for them by day,— it was worse 
by night. You could not in sultry 
weather contrive to swallow a morse^ 
save under crape, without canying my- 
riads of winged animals down to a liv- 
ing death. Behind every door waa 
coiled a reptile ; and when you entered 
your sleeping-room, you were duly 
saluted with a serpentine hiss. As to 
the mangoes ! bM who would attempt 
to descr^ the flavour of a mango to 
one who bad never tasted them ; and 
for the shells, and Ae flowers, and Ae 
birds, and the berries, and Ae dried 
seeds, — but Aey bad lots of these to 
shew Ae visitor, as prooft how Ad 
western wmrld delightra in .hues and 
stripes — bright, varied, and beautiflit 
as Ae rainbm. 


^Along vrith Ais tendency to be elo- 
quent on the wonders of the realms 
Aey had lef^ Ais feig^y exhibited m 
many things an almost infentine sim^ 
pllcity wiA idgard to Aat in vAich 
Aey had now Aken up Usmt abode; 
The mothercoftld onijttalk ofthewayd 
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^ dw woiU| and the iDanneiBf>f Bri- 
lii& in her youth, some fifty yeurs ago, 
fire irlth her young husband' she left 
tier natife shores to become a denisen 
of aiiother sphere ; and the daughters 
■earned to know little more of (he Eu- 
ropean modes df life save what had 
been reflected on them from the re- 
ports of their mother. Not that they 
were deficient in common politeness, — 
fiir otherwise. Their fears seemed al- 
ways to be that they might fell short of 
that courtesy which they owed to those 
about them ; ^nd, in consequence, 
they sometimes attempted to make up, 
by an overstraining at the outward 
■hows of foUieue for that habitual ease 
and affebility whjph is the pure result 
of good sense, good taste, and proper 
fiseling. 

Of the younger sister Fhave yet said 
nofliing more than that she was of a 
florid complexion, with bright yellow 
hair. Her eyes were of a soft blue ; 
and, altogether, her countenance, which 
was a {^od deal freckled, indicated 
cheerfulness and good-humour. She 
was taller than her sister, and, on the 
whole, rather handsome. 

Of the early histoiy of this girl, on 
whose fete the interest of this little nar- 
rative hangs, I could only learn a few 
scattered, but these rather striking, par- 
ticulars. It appears that when little 
more than a ^rl, she had been ad- 
dressed 17 a young gentleman abroad ; 
but never could clearlv ascertain whe- 
ther the connexion had been thwarted 
by the displeasure of her friends, or 
whether his affitirs had become em- 
barrassed, or, indeed, why it had been 
broken off, if such r^ly was the case. 
At all events, the lover shortly aftef 
died ; and, after struggling for awhile 
with her ibelings, the young lady be- 
came frenzied, and wu for some time 
kept under restraint by her femily, — 
how long 1 never was able to sicertain. 
At the period when 1 saw her, which 
sttust have been some ten or twelve 


yean after this circumstance, time had 
caerled his soothioa influence, and not 
fa vain; and, as 1 havejoSPremarked, 
the fwiieial impresrion of her counte- 
aaood was not that of despondency, 
hatdiiieifldness. What mayhave been 
Urn falliiiai tppfe ofher mind,! have bf 
of ascertaining; but 
Mtliiia fividfert fliat it was far from 





pressiona of any kind ; and yet could 
pass from vriiatmppeam to aflbet her 
with sorrowful emotions to whatever 
excited laughter Vritb a rapidly that 
was startling, and &r fiom, Mng plea- 
sant. In some extreme instances, it 
even conveyed an impremlon of silli- 
ness. 

Having now the old lady and the 
two daughters sketched out before us, 
it is only necessaiy to say that in their 
settling on our neighbourhood 1 found 
it incumbent on myself to call upon 
them, as a matter of courtesy. Cir- 
cumstances, however, occurred which 
drew us into more femiliar acquaint- 
anceship, — as, being ladies, there were 
some matters of business which I saw I 
could be serviceable in volunteering to 
arrange for them. It was at the May 
term that this femily settled among us; 
and after many interviews, in which 
the preceding traits of character deve- 
loped themselves to m?, the season 
wore into December. 

Half forgetful that these ladies were 
Episcopalians, I made a call on Christ- 
inas-day,and found only Mrs. M^Queeii 
at home, the daughters having gone to 
chapel# I was solicited to remain, 
however ; and in a short time they re- 
turned. After wishing each other the 
congratulations of the season with mu- 
tual heartiness, somehow or other, as it 
generally fell out, the conversation 
took some turn which led to the intro- 
duction of the West Indies, and a paN 
cel of splendid dried seeds and berries 
which t»d arrived from tlie agent on 
their property only two or three days 
before was produced by the younger 
sister. Part of these I was solicited, or 
rather compelled, to pocket ; many of 
the specimens are curious and beauti- 
ful, and are in my possession at this 
day. After I had taken my leave, I 
was called to from the huiding-pbce at 
the head of the staiit, by Mist Ifaphia, 
regarding the loan of a book about 
which we had been spetking, and 
which 1 had promised to send them. 
She seemed all playfiilness and good 
humour. Alas ! I never heard|— but 
tn^ 1 of that anon. 

It was then, as 1 have said, the 
depth of winter. The weat^ had 
been for some weeks hoitltiDUf and 
rainy; and, although it had lb spfiifi 
degree cleared up into wu wl 
variable and ofieaMb ; cloii^ d-*-^ 
and whisUfag uMkli, wddi' wh « 
simw, and inleirus b]^je1 
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ice. ThehamNitliadJieenabad one; 
j^visioDi were bigh, and the cobaa- 
qAence was that disease had prevailed 
among the lower classes to an nn- 
wonied extent. Every thing seemed 
to render more gloomy the already 
suihciently sombre aspect of external 
nature ; and even the hilarity of a 
Christmas eve was insufficient to dis- 
pel the pervading cheerlessness of the 
season. The morrow was the Sunday. 

Some hours before daybreak a loud 
knocking at my door aroused roe from 
sleep. Before the servant had time to 
appear, I pulled up a front windbw, 
and called over. It was a request for 
me to come with the least possible de- 
lay to Mrs. McQueen's, as one of tlie 
young ladies liad been taken alarm- 
ingly ill, and tliey were anxious for my 
making arrangements for sending an 
express to a relative of the family a few 
miles distant. 1 obeyed this injunction 
with all the alacrity in my power; but 
by the time 1 had hurried down the 
street, and gained admission, found 
that a surgeon, who had at the same 
time been sent for, was in attendance. 

What of your patient ; whpt is the 
matter?** said 1 to him hurriedly, as 
with an anxious countenance be came 
out of one of the sleeping apartments 
to the sitting pariour. 

He gave his head a shake. ** It is 
all over,, sir. *rhe young lady must 
have been dead for at least an hour : it 
is a little mysterious, this business.’* 

I was as thunderstruck. ** Not 
possible,** 1 said. *<This is really 
dreadful. 1 saw Miss Sophia yester- 
day in health and spirits.** 

Her death is not the less certain 
on that account, however,” added the 
sufgMn. It is a curious and per- 
plexing case; and, if you have no ob- 
jections, I should like you, before 
leaving the house, to visit that apart- 
ment with me,” pointing to the sleep- 
ing-room he bad just left. 

While we were speaking, 1 heard at 
intervals the voice of the elder sister, as 
it were occasionally breaking out to 
beigelf in incoherent ejaculations. The 
sounds came evidently from the room 
alluded to— -wild, fitful, and startling. 
More indistinctly, and from an oppo- 
site quarter, 1 could now and then 
hear a low, murmurous sound, rlsiiw 
Imo.g chatter or a giggle. This struck 
me as coming from tlie bcd-ioom of 
placid lady. 

On cur adling in the seirant, and 


interrogating her, she appsamd ags- 
tated, Bud said ^t she had hem 
some noises while in bsfl ; but these at 
length oeasing, and after a consider- 
able pause, she could not dislinctqr say 
of what duration, as she was half 
asleep, the bell was rung violently for 
her. When she went into the mom, 
she was told that Miss Sophia had 
fainted; and saw her sisier in bed 
with her, supporting jier on her breast, 
and bathing her temples. That she 
had contiuued for soire time assisting 
her in the same task; but that fiom 
the first she had notic^ and remarked 
the lifeless look, and diilly feeling of 
the body. That for nearly an hour 
this course was pufsued, — the elder 
sister expressing some wonder and im- 
patience thak their patient was never 
like to come round ; and that she had 
at length suggested to her the propriety 
of calling in medical aid, wnich was 
at once eagerly assented to. 

In obedience to the request of the 
medical gentleman, I proceed to the 
fetal apartment Never shall I foiget 
my feelings on entering that room. It 
was before daybreak on a gloomy De- 
cember morning, and every thing wore 
an aspect of utter cheerlessness, — ^little 
needing this melancholy catastrophe 
to add to its horrors. On a side-table 
stood a candle, whose black smoky 
wick shewed it to have been lone un- 
snufied ; and on the bed were both the 
sisters — the living and the dead. The 
features of the latter, who was main- 
tained half in a sitting posture by her 
sister’s knees, wore almost the placi- 
dity of sleep, save that arouna the 
mouth there was that swollen appear- 
ance peculiarly indicative of death. 
Her eyes were closed, and her long 
yellow hair, which bad partly escaped 
from under her gap, lay in dishevelled 
ringlets* over her shoulders. It is 
dreadful to think that only a few hours 
before I bad seen those foalures lighted 
up with smiles, and had Ibtened to a 
voice which was now hushed for ever- 
more! Og the body and neck were 
black or purplish patches, wllidi lo my 
unprec^m eye hoie a resemblance to 
contusions; but these my medical 
frien^wnred me were fer trom being 
unequivocal evidences of' external in- 
jury, and were always veiy large aofi 
peit^tible in cjases of sudden death, 
accompanied by vei^Qus coQgmtion. 

Before leering l^.hous^X under- 
took to get infoimatian conveyed by 
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ci|intt to the neueet lelotivisi and 
piOfniaed to call in theerenini^. 

It it now fsecessaiy to gwe tome 
idea of the geography of that part of 
thetoute connectea with the details of 
tbit ttory . Supi^ then a large par- 
lour, which, betidet ita general en- 
trance-door, hat one near ita eastern 
and another near its western angle, 
each severally communicating with 
sleeping apartments in these direc- 
tions. In the* eastern slept Mrs. 
McQueen, in Jhe western the eldest 
daughter. 

On Christinas night it appeared, 
from the account of the servant, that 
Miss Sophia went to bed with her 
mother ; whereasi from the account of 
Mias McQueen, we were led to infer 
diat she had come into her bed-room 
to sleep with her, and Miat after re- 
maining there for some time she felt 
unable to compose herself, and had, 
after midnight, left her to go to her 
mother’s apartment. From what could 
be gathered from the almost incohe- 
rent rhapsodies of the old lady (who 
seemed in a few hours to have made a 
rapid stride towards her dotage), first 
one inference was deduced, then its 
raposite ; and at length it was evident 
mat nothing satisfactory could be col- 
lected — eveiy thing she said being 
Tague and indistinct. 

According to promise, I made my 
visit in the evening, after havi^ passed 
a day of wretched anxiety, fte sud- 
den demise vras, of course, the sole 
subject of conversation, and, regarding 
it, one circumstance was adherra to by 
the elder sister. This wa^ however, an 
unaccountable one, being that she 
could not remain comfortable upon her 
sister’s leaving her ; and that, after 
some broken and unmfreshing sleeps, 
she could not resist aetting up in the 
dark, and groping ha way across the 
paikur ; in so doing she stumbled, 
and fell : it was over the body of her 
sister, which was stretched on the 
carpet 

1 could never make out, notwith- 


1 did not aee her on this cwcasioii; 
but heard herlftequeiitly polling her 
bell, and could casually catch 4he 
tones of her cracked voice. In the 
manner of Misa McQueen there was a 
sinffular mixture of absoibed attention 
and frivolity. At times she was si- 
lent, and it was evident firom her eyes 
that she had been ciying ; while, amm, 
she spdke in a mpid and flurried man- 
ner about her sister, the West Indies, 
the weather, or the news of the day. 
She occasionally left the room ab- 
ruptly with a candle in lier hand, and 
went alone into the apartment where 
the body was laid out, and then in a 
few minutes would come back— listen 
as if she heard a soui^— and again 
entered into conversation on indifier- 
ent topics. 

The occurrences of the day rendered 
me more nervous than a^ thing which 
has happened either before or since, 
and vague doubts were continually 
crossing my mind. Over all hung thie 
veil of iinjienctiable mystery. 

Concomitant circumstances tended 
to render this still more perplexing. 
Surmises were now liazaraed, which 
before 1 had never heard a whisper oi 
— the servant evidently knew move 
than she cared to disclose— and the 
family inhabiting the next bouse to 
that in which the catastrophe hap- 
pened, averred tliat they had been re- 
peatedly surprised by noises during 
the night, and that on the frtal one 
these had been both loud and frequent. 
The many tongues of rumour were all 
loosened on the subject, and iropuUiF- 
tions were laid at the door of the iniHber 
by some, and of the sister by oiksis; 
while not a few shook their heauls when 
the name of the victim herself was 
mentioned. All, however, was mere 
surmise, or nearly false and unfounded 
conjecture. No one, perhaps, knew 
so much of the particular dvcumstanees 
as myself; and 1 knew only enough 
to render conjecture haxardous, and 
all conclusions uncertain. 

The funeral took plaoe on the Iasi 


ilaiidiiig my endeavourAo the pur- 
pose, vrhat sl^ were taken on this 
aiseov^i or how the corpse was con- 
wqred into the adjoining room; as the 
•erapl only allowed that shfi w/lm 


ft iooniideiable time ui^ 
|ft jMlore suspended animation, 

I* 

jMittg eoftfined to bed. 



day of the year, and, along with the 
iBoie immediata relatively I viaa in* 
vited, aa a mark of attemkm, to attao^ 
an hour earlier than that died on tat 
the intennent, that I might he fweaant 




which, from the indemenej of ^ 
weather, it wae laaolvei 4ioal4 be 
done in the home. The aoene wae 
meet impomivo. Neither ofibele^Mo 
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•pMRMd; tnd After Hiq ^earth to earth 
eM dost to dost” wat pronomiced 
thtt ^er^mata laid two sealed pai&ets 
into the ima of the shroud. iWe, 1 
afterwards learned, were, the one a 
bundle of letters relating to the early 
attachment which we hare before al- 
luded to, the other contained two or 
three little presents fa book, a ring, 
and a miniature) made to her during 
the same season. In a sealed note, 
dated some years before, altliough not 
discovered till after her decease, she 
had desired these to be laid with her 
in her grave. 

I have already confessed, that few 
cireumstances in my life ever affected 
me so deeply as those I have now re- 
lated ; and for a long riitie they con- 
Unued, day and night, to haunt my 
imannation, opening up a maze of 
doubts and horrors, and throwing a 
gloom over existence. 

When the feelings are deeply ex- 
cited, all objects are adventitiously co- 
loured, be it in the hues of joy or 
grief; and perhaps it was from this 
very reason that the funeral-scene in 
the churchyard had for me gn un- 
wonted impressiveness. It was the 
last day of the year, and, as may be 
suppos^, all nature wore the dull and 
chemess aspect of winter. It had 
rained incessantly daring the previous 
night, and through the morning the 
skies were shrouded in that heavy 
leaden hue peculiar to our northern 
climate. But though the sward was 
saturated with moisture, the rains had 
ceased, and a light breeze wailed amid 
the leafless branches of the solemn old 
trees around. 

We had reached the grave, and were 
lowering the coffin down, when sud- 
denly the light breeze was changed to 
tempest It blew a perfect hurricane ; 
and the earth, sand, and bones, which 
hid been dug oot, were caught up and 
whiried about in a shower, which forced 
the attendants to ding ^ the sepul- 
chral railings, or hurry for shelter to 
the lee of the church. The sexton and 
hit men alone remained at their posts, 
battling with the whirlwind tin the 
talk was finished. 

llany years have passad away since 
tlib mysterious catastrophe, and as the 
ptinetM parties have all died and vet 
no sign,’’ it is not probme 
thSl any light will ever be thrown on 
itnow. ^ 

Stettyaftertha event, Mr8.M^ueen 


end her daushter left the neighbour- 
hood, and all intercourse ceased wifti 
the few in it who hiul Ibrmed tempo- 
rary intimacies with them. The nar- 
rator fans not embellished the feels on 
which the interest oflthis unsatisfying 
story must depend ; as will readily be 
owned by those who know that it is 
easier to make fiction look like truth, 
than truth like fiction. Such as they are, 
they made a harrowing impression on 
his own mind, and perhaps may strike 
others. • 

Having rolled up the papers con- 
taining th^e horrible, bilt somewhat un- 
satisfactory story, of the West Indian 
lady and her two daughters, I put my 
umbrella under my firm (for it threat- 
ened a shower), and took a step over 
to my ft^iend hlr. Puff ’s, who, although 
a roan of imperfect education (having 
never got in the Latin rudiments to 
the length of penna), is nevertheless 
shrewd and sensible, knowing in the 
ways of the world, and well versed in 
the literature of the day. It has often 
astonished me to perceive the interest 
he takes in newspapers ; and as to the 
campaigns which have taken place on 
the continent during the last thirty 
years, 1 may say this much — and that 
is not saying little — that he appears 
nearly as well acquainted with tne de- 
tails of the battles of Talavera and 
Waterloo as I myself with those of 
Marathon or Pharsalia, and with the 
retreats of General Moore to Corunna, 
and Buonaparte from Kussia, as any 
Grecian with that of Xenophon and 
the ten thousand. He is a subscriber 
to no less than two circulating and 
one subscription libraries, aud knows 
the names and qualifications of some 
half-dozen editors of reviews and ma- 
gazines. Come upon him when you 
may, he is in the act of slipping a 
peri^ical of the month into the dew. 

My ostensible purpose of stepping 
over to Mr. PufiTs, was the purchase 
of roy accustomed half- ounce of 
Prince's mixture ; but the real one was 
that of my^finding an opportunity of 
reading over to him this ploduction 
of my deceased nephew, Mr. James 
M<Vicar. 

Luckily for this end, he happened 
not to be over-bu^, and I’sat down 
on his cane-bottomed ebiur at the corf 
ner of the counter; and he bad the 
good manners to lay aside his news- 
paper, and hmr me mad it^itli em- 
phasis and an widible*voioe, from be- 
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to md. After telling nA that 
ha inM' mueh pleaied with the stoiyt 
lie nid that the dtaly fttuU he oonid 
find with it was in the dietmicfiMiir 
Wnpa-wanting; and, to please 
I added, that I ^ quite of the opi- 
nion of Aristotle, as to the propriety of 
a thing having a beginning, middle, 
and end. 

Mr. Puff.being a man of no small 
self-conceit, said, after a moment’s he- 


sitation, timt he flight be conld give, 
me, out of his dl|k, fome writteii nia« 
terials for a cnuichy^ vtoiy, almost 
as good, if I would be at the tronble 
to re-write and put them in order. 
This was, as every Vidy must be aware, 
tlie cream of the matter; but, as the 
Scotdi proverb savs, I **put a stiff 
neck to a stey brae,^’ and tlie following 
was the result: 


• JOHN COOMBXB, OE THE aESUBBECTlOIIIST. 

• Blest be the nan who spaiBs these atones, 

And cunt be he who moves my bones.” — Sirsisspssai. 


Akhougfa the burking of the living 
to supply the dissecting-table, and 
further the ielerests of science, is a 
practice of very recent detection, yet 
It seems to have been heliacally fore- 
shewn in the report prevalent during 
' my own childhood, of men wandering 
about in the dark, and clapping plas- 
ters on the mouths of the unwaiy and 
unprotected. Indeed 1 remember, as 
of yesterday, how terror used to circu- 
late round the winter-hearth, from the 
stories of children thus kidnapped from 
the street, and of fbrlom maidens de- 
coyed wiUiin the human shambles of 
the college. These things, however, 
were only soughs, the reality of whose 
existence was long afterwaids to be 
demonstrated by tlie Irish fiends, 
Burke and Hare. 

That custom will not operate in 
teaching mankind to submit tamely to 
be muidered for the interests of science, 
any more than it will eeb to be skio- 
ned alive for a delicacy of the table, is 
a proposition that, 1 dare say, we need 
not spend much time in attempting 
to demonstrate. Nay, even the more 
prevalent plan of sugplying the dis- 
aecting-dable firom the church^^rd, has 
aomething in it so repugnant to the 
natmal foelings, that we do not see, 
xmowriiynded as it may appear, bow 
is to be got over. Savage 
4 ^ piyiTised appear, as it jveie, from 
w aense of moral duty, to be eager in 
ckumiDg decent and ondittuibed re- 
jMge for die a^ of their dead; and 
njam who attempt to bold such yeut^ 
■ jp mjUlN io my depend upon it 
dMAnoiK at least, looeen- 

whgrever 
laxity gf le- 


the ties of relationship have little hold 
on the living; Bnd, when die breath is 
out, the carcass is regarded as carrion. 

If the converse holds true, it is there* 
fore no small featlier in the cap of the 
people of Scotland, that tb^ particu- 
tarly should entertain such a mortal 
dislike, hatred, and disgust, at the 
name and profession of resurrection- 
ists. There the fraternity have no 
Quarter ; and 1 remember of hearing 
that a sack, containing a shroud, ha- 
ving bden found in the house of a 
gardener, the populace rose cb mam 
within the hour, and surrounding his 
dwelling, burned it to die foundation, 
the wretch and his family seeking re- 
fuge beyond the Atlantic. Indeed 
scarcely a winter yet passes, wherein 
we obs^e not that carriages, canyiiig 
suspicious-looking coffins, and gigs 
witn sacks under the seal, are broken 
up, and made burnt- ofleriugs of on the 
altac of fury. Nor would the profes- 
sors of exhumation, if literally cau^t 
In the fact, have half the chance of 
escaping being tom to pieces by the 
rabble, u the most atiociotts muraerer 
that ever butchered bis victims by 
wholesale. 

Duly, when the wintev session of 
the university coromencesi'die alarum- 
bell is ning^ and the old musket of 
the cottage has its lock scoured wifo 
sand-paper, and ito baml rummi^ 
with tow fixed to the screw of the 
ramrod. Powder and shot ere pur- 
chased at the nearest market*towii,ei!d 
wo to the cburchyaid-thief wiio^ieesivea 
a double charge of No. 8 iii .foe Jbedt 
of bis neck! 

In a villiige of TwcedMl Ae^lrae 
and cry of the eeMcm,.miit forth, and 
rumoun of wimt bed takfo pl^ 
adjacent cbunfoyaid^niide die hair ea 
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BMuw a heed to Hand on end; and, 
fihile it Mmied eveiy breait to indigna- 
tion, made eroiy tongue thiealen re- 
mige. " Who knows," said one, 
** but that the enemy may be in our 
own camp?" **And mo. knows," 
echoed another, ^*but that we ourselves 
mav be haibooring him among us, base 
and blackguard enough to be selling 
his own soul, as he is the body of his 
neighbour, for filthy lucie ?" 

A chanced while this resurrection 
mania was at the height, that a bed- 
ridden, friendless old creature, named 
Betty Craig, was cut off flrom the liv- 
ing. She had no relatives in the quar- 
ter, and the friendiv housewives around, 
after peiibrming the last offices to the 
body, locked up the cottaae, and de- 
posited the key with the nearest 
neighbour. 

Betty having been long on the poor*s- 
roll, the coffin was made at the expense 
of the parish, and the job was given to 
a wheelwright and general worker in 
wood, named John Coombie, a rat- 
tling blade, addicted to his glass, who 
had spent the days of the years of his 
youth on board a man-o^wgr; and 
who, if report spake truth, had ulti- 
mately tied the service, without dis- 
chaige asked or obtained. He is said 
to have lived for some years tti quaking 
dread of press-gangs, even although far 
from the sight of the sea, and kept a 
suspicious eye on every stranger with 
a sailor’s jacket. But with neace came 
Kpose to his fears, and John, marry- 
ing, became the husband of a termagant 
wife, and, in due time, the fiither of a 
batch of healthy and squalling children, 
whose education he seemingly handed 
over to nature, in preference to any 
particular system. 

Well, at the hour appointed for the 
Ibneral (Coombie having, as under- 
taker, duly gone his round to warn the 
ferm-servants), the cofiin of poor Betty 
was carried forward on spokes, at a 
decent pace, towards the place of in- 
tkrroent, which was more than a mile 
distant. A respectable number at- 
tended, and the lost duties were so- 
lemnly paid to the ashes of the lone 
and fmndless old woman. 

The burying-plaoe lies In a seques- 
tered spot, and away fbom human 
dwellings— indeed, just in sudi a 
spot as may be supposed fo hold out 
a turo for the body-snatcher ; and after 
a weA had dapsM, increased runumrs 
of die depredations of diese sekmpo 


turned die tfaougjhfe of the I1l]a|ers to. 
the unprotected imgiog-plaoe of poor 

The idea onoe started, doubts were 
magnified into suspicions of what misht 
be done, what should^be done, or what 
had been done; and when the name 
of the luckless John Coombie was 
lugpped in, an old crone remarked, 
wim a look as sage as Solon, I could 
say something if I liked, but least said 
is soonest mended and taking die 
pipe from her check, gave a whiff up 
the chimney, and -a nod with her heaa. 
To which another grfively added, l^ 
way of postscript, Well, as for my 
part, ril say nakhine ; but this I will 
say, that John Coombie bad no busi- 
ness to be going, as I could bring proof 
that he did go, with the k^ in his hand 
into the dead woman's house, after 
eleven o'clock at nigh^ when every 
body else was sleeping in their naked 
beds. But, for a bible trutb, there he 
was, as sure as I*m a sinner, as the 
gudeman can and is willing to make 
affidavit, wha saw him with his leering 
een, as he was driving hame the mais- 
ter’ff three misses in the covered cart 
from the dancing-school hall, down by 
at Shantrews. Yea, and verily he saw 
him like a thief of darkness, with hit 
big coat on and a lantern in his hand, 
stealing away on his tiptaes, and cannily 
locking the door behind him." 

** Is that a God’s truth— crinky pate I 
is that a God’s truth you’re telling us T 
Oh, the ne'erdo-weelf theblackguard I" 
exclaimed a third : ** what good could 
he be seeking in a dead woman’s house 
in the howe o' night. I’m not mistaken 
in John Coombie ; I aye thought that 
fellow no better tlmn he should be." 

** Oh, the ruffian !*' bawled a fourth, 
extending a mutton fist that would have 
staggered Mendosa — ^^ob, the ruffian 1 
if we eould prove the fkct, I would 
cleave him down like an ox — I would 
brain him 1" and suiting the action to 
the word, she thumjM down her 
clenched right hand Into the extended 
palm of Aer left, producing a tepoit 
like a pocket-pistol. 

" To raise the dead 1" screamed a 
fifth ; banging would be oure gude 
finr him I" 

" We’ll find out the truth"— We'll* 
work him a pirn"— ^ Were his coasti- 
tution as strong as Methusalem's, his 
days are numbered ^ Oh, the blood- 
thiiety vagabi^1"«^**Oh,ror the presa- 
gnngf"—** We'll Bclke him"— were 
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Ite mmMiTe and minded eiecubtioiis 
drm mnn-»prenTO£ chonsten^ birds 
Cif eivil omeo tp the unfortunate John 
Coombie. 

A precognition having taken jg1ace» 
im'd John Coombie having been inteN 
legated concerning and anent these 
fectSj by the blacksmith and a packed 
jOiy, deponed that, on the night of the 
evening libelled, he denied not having 
liorrowed the key of the dead womane 
door from the neighbour with whom it 
Imd been deposits. That this was on 
the night, before* the funeral; and that 
his reason for SQ doing was, that in 
screwing down the lid, after depositing 
the body in the coffin, he had observed 
that the black paint with which it had 
been ebated was sadly blurred by the 
feet of divers and sundry cat or cats 
unknown, which were in fthe habit of 
foloidously ftequenting the domicile, 
nobody being there to scare them away. 
That he had felt a qualm of consdence 
in allowing his handywork to be ex- 
posed to public inspection in such a 
ctisfinied state; and that for such and 
lio outer reason he had made a late visit, 
with alantem in one hand and a pot of 
blacking in the other, to «ve it a new 
vhmidi, on the night libeUed. He also 
showed that it would have been more 
Cftristian-like to have deferred such 
nvooeedinjg till the morning ; but that, 
laving laid in his liquor, and fortified 
bis heart tbrou|b his stomadi, by means 
of a couple of cawkers, he had been 
stimulated to finish his job at that un- 
tbeons hour. 

' The opmion of the blacksmith was, 
that this was ^'an unco unfeasible- 
like fetoiy and his journeyman also 
supported the Sadducee, in being as 
sceptical as his master. The muler, 
who had come into the smithy to ael 
bbfoet wanned, was as sure that John 
Cotmibie had played Booty with the 
doctors, as ftiat hn own jadret was of 
a diffiemt shade ftom the sweep's; 
and^'James Foiij,'‘the ploughman. 


vNmM U little expect heim> seed to 
W bffiea^ as that old Betty Cialg 
sMtHa oe aiuin m ner comn. 

The iMuU of all was that there wax 
^in thevillase. Men, 
im, all yelled for an 

of the gmve ; yet, to ffieii^ 

; ho H lOeoned, had the fsne- 
In^enthusiasmoftoeir 
fiom lenderhig the 
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then trying lug canto aftengaidp. To 
proceed, iodt^,'*wifo ,dl pbslible ciiw 
cumspectioD and legality, a deputation 
of the canny villagers was sent to pro- 
cure a warrant from the- ehorifi^ and 
have such summoned before him as 
could make attestations on tle .salptot 
at issue. ^ 

A great deal sworn to, however, 
was little more than vague suspicions, 
founded on the equivocal chanreter .of 
Coombie, and of bis always Imving 
plenty of money, while he stomed to 
have little work— of his being met 
abroad at untimely hours, n^eneially 
balf-seas over, and of his having spo- 
ken over his glass of his willingneu to 
sell his body to the doctors, after be 
was fairly dead, if they would advance 
five pounds in hand for present oon- 
sumption. The only fimt of even an 
indirect character which could be 
sworn to was his visit to the cottage 
at the late hour mentioned. The ge- 
neral suspicion was that be had fillM 
the coffin with stones and saw-dust, 
had abstracted the body, and had yet 
himself, with a knotted crape on bis 
hat, been one of the mourners aft the 
mock funeral. 

The great oracle of the complainantsb 
however, was a certain Fiancie Cock- 
bum ; and it is necessary to give his 
examination more at length. 

** Pray, Francie, was you acquainted 
with the deceased 

Indeed was I, an’ please, your 
honour; I keot her intimatehr. She 
was was a famous cracker. Mony a 
crack have she and I had tbegitber.^’ 

" You was present at her funeral, 
Francie?” 

" Not only that, sir, but I belpit to 
ci^ her: one of my neighbours there 
will tellye if I was onward in gieiag 
a lift. Troth we little thocht we wme 
catiying a kist o’ stanes.” 

** Well but, Fiancie, did yon accom- 
pany tbe funeral the whole way to the 
churchyard?” 

That I but to do, your honour, 
as, for lack o’ friends, 1 was pbligid fe 
act'like for chid mourner* And noft^. 
only that, your honour, but I cast my 
coat, and helpit to lower the ooiBn 
down into the gnff; and syne to ift 
with the spade, till we got H filled up 
again.” 

" Well, Fraoefo, you Mvo a vmy 
distinct evidence. Whaft aid yon do 
after thatr 

^ After Aaft, your hononrf— after 
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thit put €0 the tnilT; and me and 
another mad, Joieph uod thef^ beat 
it donn with the back of the broad 
shoola/' 

^ Go oil, then, Frande— ‘nhat next f 

** l^e, sir, all the company took off 
their hats; and most of them began to 
pap away hame/’ 

"Of course, Fiancie, of course. 
Did you then leave the churchyard 
with the rest?’' 

"No, your honour— I waited on for 
a wee, till I saw them mostly gone out 
of the gate, as I did not want to go 
away belbre 

" Now, Francie, you are coming to 
die point Recollect yourself. Re- 
member you are upon your oath. 
Your deposition is becoming im- 
portant.” 

" Ob, please your honour, sir, I mind 
the thing well enough. 1 steppit away 
oure to the west corner, among some 
long nettles, pretending to be about 
naming, till I saw that every body 
else was mostly away, and then — ” 

" And what then ?— we are all 
attention.” 

" And then, seeing still tjro men 
looking about the yaA, and whiles at 
me, 1 took out my snuff-box and took 
a sneeshing.” 

" Go on, Fiancie— go on, if you 
fdease. AVhal did you do then 

And then, sir, seeing they were off, 
I lootit down to mak observation on 
the grave of a lad that had been buried 
about two months before, lhadstickit 
an oyster-shell as a mark into the head 
o’t ; and I wanted to see whether it was 
thm or not. I kent, if it was aw^, 
that he was lifted, as sure as a gun.” 

" Well, did you find the oyster-shell 
where you phim it, Francie ?” 

" 1 thought for a while, sir, that it 
waa away, for I could not see it ; but 
at lang and last I fond it among Che 
thick grass. Finger o’ man badna 
niridled with it.” 

" It waa still there, then?” 

"Itwas, sir, and 1 reckoned itgeyan 
extraoidiaaiy, u dieia waa a general 
report that be was away. So^ being a 


little dumbdbiiiideied, I again took out 
my anuff-box — ” 

" Get on, Francie, •get on. What 
then?” 

" And syne, my lord, I put ft my 
finger and thumb, swad took out a 
sneeshing.” 

"Toots, tootsi Did nothing parti- 
cnlar follow?” 

" Not a thing, my lord, if you like 
to believe me.” « 

" Did you see slothing particular, 
Fkancie r • 

" Nothing particular, please your 
honour.” • 

" Did you hear nothing?” 

" Nolluna, my lord. Ou ay, I for- 

£ ; 1 heard some kprugs chilling in 
hedge.” 

" Have yqp nothing more to say- 
nothing regaraing the body of the de- 
ceased Betty Craig?” 

" Not a word, air, mair than I have 
told ye.” 

" So you have no more to say?” 

" Nothing mair, my lord.” 

Just as Francie was with due so- 
lemnity emitting his concluding evi- 
dence, three or four men came harryins 
into court with breathless speed, and 
ever and anon wiping their smoking 
brows. They seemed all impatience ; 
and no sooner bad Francie quitted the 
box than the spokesman stuped for- 
ward, and with an air of much im- 
portance informed the court that it waa 
not now of much consequence whether 
the examination of the fifteen other 
witnesses went on or not, as he and 
his neighbours bad just bm opening 
the grave, and had found old Betty 
Craig lying in her coffin as anugly u 
an earwig in an apricot. 

The case was accordingly riven up; 
and John Coombie, who bad been 
forced for two days to secret himself, 

" Vp npon the heii4iaalks» 

Asung the rotten timmer,” 
after thus narrowly escaping the hone- 
pond or a visit tom Swing, wu once 
more received beck into the general 
society of the smidiy and the tap- 
room. 
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OV AKOLO-8AXOH POETET.* 


A PBW months ago we exposed, in no 
▼eijr measured terms, the im^dent 
attempt which wawm^e in one of the 
polnmes of Lardner's C^hpgdia to 
impose upon the public what was 
called a history of the Anfflo-Saxons, 
and of their literature. Tne extreme 
ignorance of the eubject which was 
there displayed has suggested to us 
the idea of mviag a paper upon the 
literature, and more parnculariy upon 
the poetiy of our Shxon forefitthers, and 
the more so, as it is a subject which at 
present is attraciinff much attention. 

From the time^when the Anglo- 
Saxon language sank into English, per- 
haps we may say from tho latter part 
of the twelfth century, the pure Saxon 
writings could no longer be understood, 
and the manuscripts written in that 
language were regmed as little better 
than lumber : they were suffered to lie 
on the sheltes of monastic libraries 
for want of better books to occupy 
their place, and, as opportunity oc- 
cured, were often erased, and a Latin 
treatise on some then more valuable 
and interesting subject written on tlie 
same parchment. VVe have an in- 
stance of this latter practice in a manu- 
script in the library of Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; where, beneath the Latin 
docietals which now occupy it, and 
particularly round the marg[ins of some 
of the folios, may be tix^ the re- 
mams of a Am copy of ^fric’s Saxon 
Sermons. It has. not uofrequently 
happaaed, tliat valuable Saxon books 
have been preserv e d by the circum- 


stance of the same manueeript oonEdn- 
iug Latin books which srere confeidered 
mudh more precious by the monks to 
whom they belonged. It is not im- 
probable, that sometimes the monks 
were induced, by the fhct of their 
possessing sueh books, to study as fhr 
as th^ were able the older form of 
their language : the glossary, Latin 
and Saxon, with Alfric's Saxon gram- 
mar the Latin languan, are common 
manuscripts, and might give them 
some assistance; and we are some- 
where told that the monks of Tavis- 
tock had composed, and even printed, 
an Anglo-Saxon grammar. 

Public attention, however, was first 
drawn to the writings of the Anglo- 
Saxons at the time of the reformalion, 
on account of the religious opinions 
which they contained. It is now well 
known that the Saxons did not hold 
the doctrines which afterwards dis- 
tinguished tlie Romish church, and 
which were opposed by the reformers, 
and hav^ bem rejectra by our own 
church. On the contrary, the Saxon 
theologians preached against some of 
these doctrines, as being then growing 
heresies. Thus their writings became 
a valuable weapon against the Romish 
argument of antiquity. The Saxons 
hid also translated the Scriptures into 
the vernacular tongue, a precedent 
which the reformers greedily seized 
upon. Accordingly, the celebrated 
John Foxe, who had already published 
some extracts from /Elfrie, and d^p 
whole of the hoinily against trensulH 
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ttantiatioiiymnted, In 1571, the Saion 
gotpelt, with an En^iah vaiakNu . In 
1623, William L’ltle printed iElfric^s 
Sojmi. 7V$atm eMe0mkigihe Oid and 
New TeUameiUfWoii bia Seram qfike 
PoMchaU Lmbfif tha latter of wbidi 
waa ooDsideead of aueb importance 
that ita ganuinenaii waa atteatM by the 
aignatures of fifteen Engliah archbi- 
ahopa and biahops, among whom waa 
Arcnbialiop Parker, the great patron of 
Saxon literature. In Uie preface to 
the first of these tmcta. Lisle cone* 
plains bitterly of tlie negleet widi 
which the Anglo-Saxon monuidenta 
had been treats ; haekig," be says, 
** in our libraries ao goodly monu- 
ments of reverend antiquitie, divine 
handwritings, in so faire and large 
bbaracter that a man ninning may read 
them: we do not make them known 
to Uie world, but let them lie still like 
a treasure hid to no use, and even till 
they be almost forgotten of our selves.^’ 
L’lsle by no means overpraises the 
beautiful writing which is generally 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts. llis account of the circuitous 
patli by which be arrived ^at what 
knowledge he had of the language is 
extremely gurious, and shews clearly 
how little progress had then been made 
towards rescuing it from oblivion. 

** The due oourideretion hereof/' says 
he, ** lint stirred vp in me an eernest 
desire to know whet leeming lay hid in 
this old English toi^ue : for which 1 
Ibund out this vneasie way, firat to ac- 
quaint my aelfe a little with the Dutch 
both high and low ; the one by origioall, 
the other by commerce allied : then to 
reede awhira for recreation all the old 
Engtiah 1 could finde, poetry or prose, of 
what matter aoeuer. And diuen good 
bookee of this kinde 1 got, that were 
neuer yet publiabed in print ; which 
euer the mote ancient they were, I per- 
ceioed came neerer the Saxon : but the 
Saxon (ea a bird. Hying in the aire far- 
ther and faitber,eeemea1esae and lease), 
thedder it wia, beeeme the harder to bM 
vndecatood." 

Aflera while, be metwith the transla- 
tion of Virgil by €htwin Douglas, which 
he read through more than once. 

** Next then Iread the decalogue, Ac., 
•et oat by Fraerua in eemaMn oharaoler, 
and ao pmeied cease to the pioper 
8am^ which difiSsrath but in aeu«i or 
eight lattois (hm the pica roman : and 
tharani raaduif oarliiBe aamMuei'aiid 
the Am iovigaUm set csrt and Eag^ 
Ihmed ^ Mr. Fox, ao in er aaaa d my 


skill, 'fimt at langlb (1 thanke God) I 
fimndmyadfe able (asit were to awimmo 
witfaonC bladders) to vndeiataiid the vg^ 
tranalaled fragments oftfaetoogoaimpA^ 
tered Jbi mastar Camden end ^7 
him acmie, and aome by Mr ueniy 
Sevill set forth : ai mo thiae in Tho. n 
Walaingham, Cains, and Lambard ; wirti 
certaine old ehertara fiiat 1 met wiA 
among the king's reeorde, and in the 
oouttber-hookea of monastariee ; yet elill 
v en tring not fiir firem the ehore. At 
lust waxing more able through rae, I 
tooke haart to put finith and dine into 
the deep among the meere Saxon monu- 
ments of my worthiiy-mpected kinsman 
Sir H. Spelman, my honorable friend 
Sir Rob. Cotton, and of oar libraiiea in 
Cambridge. So far about went 1 for want 
of a mde. who now (thanks be to God) 
am able to lead others a neerer way." 

• 

L'Isle's confessions shew us how 
much waa wanting, and how long 
time must unavoidably elapse before 
the study of the Anglo-Saxon language 
could be pursued safely and bddly. 
Even the opportunity tor this study 
waa but a matter of chance ; for every 
one was not iu that position vrhere he 
could use freely and at will the manu- 
scripts in which the monuments of 
that language lay buried. And to 
those who were in that position it waa 
a difficult and wearisome task, where 
the scholar was without help and with- 
out guide, and in whidi he was con- 
stantly meeting with phraseoloj^ and 
words at the meaning of which he 
could do no more than guess. Yet the 
seventeenth century gave birth to many 
zealous promoten of the study of the 
old language and literature of our an- 
cestors; and the Tbesaunis of Hidcea 
will always remain a monument of in- 
dustry and learning, though too full of 
errors to be a guide at the presentday. 
Tlie same ceottiiy produora Wheeloc, 
who gave an ediuon of Alfred’s version 
of Brae; Juniuaptowhom weowe tto 
first edition of Cmdmon; Spelman, 
who edited the laws and constitutions; 
Wanley, who oompoaed a descriptive 
cataloga% of the Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts, which in bis time* were pre- 
servra in the libraries, public and 
private, of England; Somner, who 
compiM an Arido-Saxon dictionm ; 
Gibson, who edited the Chronkje.'* 
During the fbltowbi|| century, if we 
except one or two bamea who deserve 
better fime, the Anglo-Saxon language 
again fell into nM^t, ana was gene- 
rally ^loohed upon M n mere oirhwm 
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QMMl coiiiptet0 cmnipitutt-of 
qumiitcHpls whijoh m now^baivi^ 
wiNwe it may never occur in Ihal^if 
Ipon which would determine it; and 
hence we might be led into the error 
of Gonfuiing one caae of the noun with 
enotlier. Urn, then* we are obliged 
io escamtne its analogoue word in 
another language of the frmily. But 
in this other language* an accurate ex^ 
amination of the analogy of that form 
of words may* perhaps* in a few in- 
stances* still iMve some doubt; and 
we are then driven to seek the analogy 
in another language of the same slock* 
which shall give us all we want* and at 
the same time will explain to us the 
cause of the doubt in the other, and 
thus save us from the error which we 
should have committed by confining 
ourselves to it. 

To know the grammar of a language it 
is necessary to know the reasons of the 
grammar. It is not sufficient to know 
the forms of words* but we ought to 
know why such forms existed* and 
why in their place we do not find 
some other forms. This is the single 
basis on which is founded what has 
been termed the new srfioo/ of Saxon 
philologists. The reasons of a Ian- 
guap are not always to be discovered 
in the language its^f ; we must neces- 
sarily refer to other languages of the 
same femily ; but we must know how 
and why we are referring to them, and 
above all* we must avoid being do- 
ceived by following hastily false ana- 
logies. A singular instance of a person 
labouring under this deception may be 
instanced in Bellenden Ker's JEuan on 
Enfluk Pfwerbif which we perhaps 
shall shortly have occasion to notice. 
But nothing could be more dangerous 
or more vain than to establish a system 
of philology for the Anglo-Saxon Ian- 
y;uage solely on the lan^age itself as 
It exists in manuscripts. We may in- 
stance this in the case of the accents* 
in which the scribes have been pecu- 
liarly careless. We cAen find in a 
numuacrint within the same page* al- 
most in the same liiie» the same word 
occurring twice* aooeoUialed in the 
one place* and. without accent in the 
other. Whatia worae* the ecribeanot 
only omitted aooent8*bai they often ac- 
centeatediraafewrei^y. The accents 
dfadingniah the long vowela feom the 
short ones; end beret jif ore rely upon 
this panusBEipts* wn must cope^la the 
Mpio^ fasadexicai eoneliiskin.yiai 
the vowels might in every case be long 


er start; at She cnprioe of fee wiihlr. 
ilr. Kemble hect.^ ^ knowledge* 


eolleoted several thoniand io 
acoentuBtion 
which he has compared most caifehlly; 
and he has been fbmed to the oonelu^ 
•ion that in this case fee enthority of 
manuscripts can nowise be depeoded 
upon. But it is very neoeesaiy feat 
we should know which erelong voweii 
end which are short*— feet is* in every 
word we oug^t to know fee accentni^ 
lion ; for this purpore we compeas^ 
according to rales which are now well 
established* the sylhfele with the seme 
syllable in the form of the word which 
toe other Teutonic languages give* and 
all » clear. We nfky filostrate this by 
a very common instance. In our dic- 
tionaries hilherto we have the word 
God explained God and also good 
(bonus); and* again* the word man 
explained by man and evil. Our lexi- 
co^phers, thereupon* give ns a lec- 
ture upon the philoaoj^y of the Anglos 
Saxons (of course when they asade 
their language), when they wisely de- 
signated the deity by a name which 
expressed his gaodneUfUnd at the same 
time expressed their sense of the natu- 
ral wickedness and depravity of their 
own species by a name that signified 
toil. But the Anxlo-Saxons were not 
so humble-minded. The truth is that 
God* Unit, and god* bomu^ioe the 
latter should be accentuated— are en- 
tirely difierenc words* as are also man* 
homof and man* sccto. This truth 
appears at once by a comparim oftbe 
languages. God* Unit* has in Gothic 
the form guths* in what we call Old- 
High-Dutch H is kot* in Old-Saion 
god, and in Old-Norae gudr ; in all 
which cases the vowel answers to a 
short vowel in Anglo-fiaion : whereas* 
g6d* boma^ie rmesented in Gothic by 
gdds* in Old-lligli-Dutdi Ire knot* in 
Old-Saxon by g4d* and in Old-Nona 
.by gddr; all which forms shew the 
Vowel of the Saxon word to be longi 
So man*ficina*ii re p re s eolsd inGothio 
by manm manna* in Old-Uigh-Dutch 
by mao* in Old Saxon by fean* and io 
Old-Norse by madr (for manr) ; while 
mfin* ses lm* is mhma in Gothic* mem 
io ^Id-Bigb-Dutch* mbs in Old- 
B* and mein in Old-Kont. In* 
these words* an Ao^ 


Saxon would never nave mmuna, m 

eifepcase* fee one lipid I6r fee ette 

.An. fprthiv second difiiWfy 

vre basre inimosefe tesbavfi besofiMl bf- 
the studenk- m Anglo-Saxon* the want 
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wMhf' Inf biett^ikM 
liM^ to tniipiy thb itmt A most 
wUMBwiirthy oinBi|Mt^fos tel W th« 
iooii g^of A iit i y iBiBi. Inthebegin- 

to viteliko theipublieilipn ^ of the 
MMum of Anglo^zon and early 
BittUfh literature existing in menu- 
8onp4 with the addition of such u 
liaso been imperfisctly edited, or have 
become extremelji rare/’ These two 
latter clauses, we imamne, were made 
in allosion to Bedwulf and Csedmon. 
The proposition was accepted by the 
society; a resolOtion on the sobject, 
after having been suspended in the 
meetiiig-reom during uie period pre- 
scribed by the staftites, was confirmed 
by ballot on the 17th of March, and a 
committee was appointedcfor die pur- 
pose of cany ing it into eflhct. 

We believe that the project did not 
originate in England. It was first 
talked of in Denmark, as we, in one 
of our early numbers, informed our 
readers ; and Dr. Gruntvig, of Copen- 
hagen, who was sent to England by 
the Danish government to examine the 
manuscripts in our libraries, had some 
concern in the proposing of it to the 
Society of Antiquaries. But no sooner 
did thm appmr some chance that the 
intended publication might obtain to 
a certain degree public approbation, 
than Dr. Gruntvig determined, kindly 
enough, to take all die labour from the 
shouldeis of the Antiquarians ; and in 
the same year (1831) appwed his 
prospectus of a compike series of the 
most valuable works of our An|;]o- 
Saxon forefothers, to be edited by him- 
self and to be published by subscrip- 
tion. We did what we could to re- 
commend it to the public. Gruntvig's 
plan was ample : the first two volumes 
of his series were to have conuined 
Bedwulf ; the third, Csedmoa ; the 
Iborth, selections from the Exeter book ; 
the divide of Layamon was to have. 
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vouialty ksibwn Jby bis tnmskiloh it 
Rack’s Aqglo-Ssirofi Orpimutr* At 
the saflfis tUne was announced, for the 
second work of the series, toe &si»- 
Sawn MHrkd CAronsrfo, bv La^ 
mon, to be edited by Sir Frederick 
Madden. We may peibaps complain, 
and not unreasonably, that, in their se- 
lection of works for publication, the 
Saxon committee procMed with more 
seal than judgment. It might have 
been expected that the two first pub- 
lications would have been De6wulr and 
the Exeter book, — ^without doubt the 
two^most valuable remains of An^o- 
Saxon literature, and at the same time 
the most neglected, probably because 
they were the most difficult. Of Cwd- 
mon, a tolerably accurate edition had 
already been given by Junius. Still, 
Thorpe’s Cwdmon was a boon which 
we received with gratitude; and we 
shall rejoice at the appearance of Laya- 
mon, which is still in the press, we 
look forwards, however, anxiously to 
wliat we trust will be the third publica- 
tion of the committee, die Exeter book 
itself, which is now in preparation by 
Mr. Thcgpe. 

The neglect which Dedwulfbad ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Antiqua^ 
ries was amply repaired by the admir- 
able edition which was given by Mr. 
Kemble, and of which a second edition, 
enriched by many conjectural emenda- 
tions, is now ready for publication. A 
second volume, to accompany the text, 
is also in the press, and will contain 
an excellent glossary, which will enable 
our Saxonists to do what few of them 
could do before-* read the Saxqp 
poetry with 8afoty,aod a literal transla- 
tion of the poem. We understand 
that he intends to add also, at die end, 
a few philological notes. 

Soon after the appearance of the 
first edition of Be6wulf, was published 
Mr.lliorpe*s Analecta Anglo^Saxoakaf 
a book long wanted by tlw student in 

^ a ^ t 
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AA .i||lidii Dintb, md tenth imc to 
hn* eoa|iited . collection ff Anglo* 
SHtoir-lmiliei. Orunteig enjoyed, 
frittt'hr ffleittad, the diaiwter of . 
etMer.'ttid aonw euhecriben were 
^^^^^^^^^iantely ^ pnjed 


tion- of pieces in prose end verM, 
whidi have hitherto been unpuUiahed, 
or publisbed inconectly, end conteine, 
eaoog other things of vsluc^ two or 
three oon^ete bomiliee,tbe proee diit^ 
logne of Sunm end Saloown, the cpl- 
loqny of JElfik, tfti the «f 

B/rbtnodi and JttdiA, with 
of Xing Lcitf,w a 

texts ofljijenMia’h^iileyddhii'.^.it 

liuy, so tMt tom kiiiitdifv 
grennMr u All tbet b MseniiyiiilfeM 
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fBudiaff it. Tbs tuB6 iffttwimli ihiii 

tkrn of the Saion proieiiRtioiioftlie 
Boiminoe of ApoUonrus of Tyie^nlii^ 
it preserved in a maniitcript at Caan- 
bndtt; and*he lias added to the text 
an CngUsb translation, and a glossary 
of all tne words which are not found in 
the glossary to the Analecta, 

Ibe universities, also, have lent their 
aid to the revival of the study of this 
lan^uag|e. Cambridge set a noble ex- 
ample, in undertaking the magnificent 
edition of the Anglo-Saxon gospels, 
under the joint care of Thorpe ^and 
Kemble, which is now printing at the 
Pitt Press, and which will contain all 
the texts and all the glosses that are 
known to exist. At Cambridge, too, 
Mr. Kemble has delivered a course of 
lectures on the Saxon language, which 
we believe it to be his intention to 
publish. The university of Oxford has 
also printed, at the Clarendon Press, 
a version of the Psalms, in pure and 
elegant Saxon, partly prose, and partly 
metrical, which Mr. lliorpe has edited 
from a MS. in the royal library at Paris. 

The limits within which we must 


necessarily confine our observations on 
the poetiy of the Anglo-Saxons will 
not allow us to say much of their 
prose writings,-^ they are numerous, 
frequently not veiy interesting, yet of- 
ten filleu with noble sentiments and 
acute observations. First, both for 
elegance and purity of language, stand 
the works or Alfred, which, as they 
remain to consist chieSy of transla- 
tions, sometimes (as in the case of the 
Pastorale of Gregoiy, as yet unprinted) 
of authofs who are not now very valu- 
able, but always in his manner of para- 
phrasing the original, and in his own 
observations, which are by no means 
sparingly interspersed, shewing us how 
tilt great and noble mind of our king 
improved eveiy thing on which he put 
Mtfhand. We have bad some hopes 
of seeing appear, under the care of 
Mr. Kemble, an edition of the col- 
lected works of King Alfrad, which 
would make four handsome volumes 
hi octavo; and, as the;|r seem not to 
be at pieaent forthcoming, we would 
willinpy recommend them to the con- 
sideration of the Saxon committee of 
foe Jyatiqoariet. Seveial of his aapa- 
ra|e%orM have been printed,— bia 
Bnefoius; his Bede, not well; god his 
OrMus ^y Daines Baffiogton), nmt 
wfolAedfy. In his Saxon wnaon of 
Bbifoius, Alflped appean before vb in 


Ibe Cbamcter oCapoeti. bniiten mighi 
aaaily be stupporndj not viiw advan- 
tageonaly. Swpondialvafoienoffoe 
metres of the Latm wvfom.«e»ai for as 
fomr .language goes,'dlegaot and oor- 
red, but aomewbal>midl and prosaic. 
They have been lataly reprinted in a 
separate volttma/(to accompany foe 
prose as edited by Cardale) by Mr« 
Fox, who has, however, cominitled 

collate^’the^xt, wiSLsb he^baa^^en 
from Rawlingson’s edition, with foe 
orieioal manuscript. 

The characteristics of Aoglo-Sanon 
poetry may be described iu a few 
words, — they are loftiness of expiem* 
km, exuberance of metaphor, intricacy 
of construction, and a diction diflhring 
entirely from that of prose— pieeiaely 
the characteristics of the poetiy of a 
p^ple whose mind is naturally po- 
etical, but which has not arrived at a 
state of cultivation and refinement. 
Similes, on the contrary, are rare; 
in the whole poem of Beowulf there 
occur but five, and those are of the 
simplest description, — Uie comparison 
of a ship, as it makes its way over the 
deep, to a bird (fugle ge-licost, v. 435), 
—of the gleam that shone from the eye 
of the grendel, as he stalked the hall in 
search of his prey, to fire (ligge ge- 
licost, V. 1447),— of the nails of the 
monster's fingers to steel (style gdt- 
cost, V. 1964),— of the light within the 
grendeFs den to Uie calm sunshine,— 

** (Efne BW& of hefene 

bkdre sefoefi 

rodores candel.**— V. 3141. 


** Even as from heaven 
serenely shines 

the candle of the finnimenL”) 


— of the melting of the hero*8 sword 
by the touch of the monster’s blood to 
that of jee (ise ge-Ucost, v« 3216). To 
feel this poetry, it is necessaijv that we 
should understand well the language, 
and that we should also be acquaioira 
with the character of the people; we 
can [ 


f&terif trans- 


lations iifio our fonn of the language, 
which has so long lost all its mmma- 
tical inflexions, or by the tranAation of 
poetical words into foe most prosaic 
that we can find to answer to them. i 
It may be well to^mark that foe 
fiirm of Saxon poeUy is alliteration — 
not thyme ; thaVinafoad of two linaa 
always rhymiiig lt«g|iBfoer,»tlm^ m 
joined by foe mremnitanoe rffoe Mfo 
containing jlwo words 
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(MBinoltfiMi Jiko btgin- 
^iaitche 

!<fi ife( f tttt^4>f rtliipwM^ ; in iliefiazon 
poctty» bonever, ns H. it picser? ed in 
. tnannsdiiMylbefirat linemen cont^ 
hat one allileitting woid^aiid, from the 
, Mjjtonod of the scribes, the allitem- 
.‘tion''|s in many instances entirely lost. 
. jMftras we are able to judge, the 
' fiihons did not measure their Terse by 
the only mle which we can dis- 
cover seems to be that, in the common 
hind of verse, ^tifbte must be two rais- 
ings and two.fiillings of the voice in 
c^ Itne^so that it would appear 
ftaf a Verse ouglfr never to consist of 
j»1ess than four ^llables. 

Hie Saxon bards seem to have 
possess^ most of inspiration, while 
ihdir oouotiymen retained their pagan- 
ism« We trace distinctly two periods 
of their poetry, — a period when it was 
frill of freedom, and originality, and 
genius, and a later time, when the 
poets were irnimtolrs, who made their 
verse by freely using the thoughts and 
expressions of those who had gone be- 
ibie them. The religious poetry of the 
Christian Saxons abounds in passages 
taken from Bedwulf ; and probably a 
large part of what is not imitated from 
that poem is taken from others of the 
early Saxon cycles. 

Of the first of these periods we have 
remaining but one complete monu- 
ment — the poem to which we have 
already alluded of the adventures of 
Befiwulf the Gefit There can be no 
doubt that this poem belongs to what 
was once an extensive ^cle. The 
hero Bebwulf was one of our own 
Ibre&thers, a Gefit, or Angle, who, ac- 
cording to the mythic genealogies of 
the Northerns, ruled ^sver the Angle 
tribes in Sleswic and Jutlandi before 


from these ft ne e l eg h i Pr the pe^ df 
iris reign 4n«i8t hfivf hesn*t||s middb of 
the fifth cepti^; butfrt Mievelhitt 
he is now inclmed to give Urn a much 
more mythic character. There are 
many reasons for believing diat the 
pom itself vras composed st a remote 
period, — that it, was brought here by 
the first Anglo-Saxon settlers ; but that, 
in passing mrough different hands, up 
to the lime when was made the tran- 
script now preserved, it has been in 
some parts modernised, aud that 
ChristiaD ideas have been introduced 
in place of the older heathen ones. 
Still there are many traces of its older 
form, and the Christianity which is intro- 
duced sits awkwardly on the Paganism 
which constantly peeps from under it. 

The poem of &k>wulf is a mi^ifi- 
cent ana accurate picture of life in the 
heroic ages. Its plot is simple ; a few 
striking instances, grandly tnc^, and 
casting strong and broad shadows, 
form the picture. It is a story of 
open, single-handed warfare, where 
love is ^ever introduced as a motive of 
action, or stratagem as an instrument. 
Beowulf, like Hercules, seeks glory 
only by clearing the world of monsters 
and oppressors. A report had reached 
him that the court of llrothgar, a 
Danish king, was infested by an un- 
earthly monster, the grendel, who 
nightly entered Ileorot, the hall, 
and slew the warriors in dieir sleep. 
The emulation of the Gefitish prince 
was raised, — he felt himself equal to 
the task of combating the deprraator ; 
for, as the story tells, he possessed fhe 
strength of thirty men, and, with a 
chosen band of his foltoweis, he em- 
barked for the Danish coast. The re- 
ception of the warrion in Dansaark is 
peculiarly characteristic. 


' Oman fit-sonfon, 
weras on wil-sf S, 
wudu handaniio. 

Go-w&t bfi ofor wag-hdm 
vriado ge-fysod 
tdlaftari.]iealf, 
iiigleg^Mcoat, 
i^My^io-tld 
dfiNa d%mn, 
i iiXfoa 
nJrifd# 


r— V»4f9. 



** The mon poshed out 
(the heroes on their voyege) 
the bound wood Qke smpy 
Went then over the deep wavee, 
driven forwards liy the wind, 
the fosmy^iaeked ship, 
likostuntoahird; 
till, about the hour of one 
on the second day, 
the twisted V 4 Mwel 
bsd eo far proceaded 
that the vi^sgm 
saw lend, 

the broad pfomonlorim.'* 







^ [D6] df wedle geutfah 
weerd SelMtngt, 

■e [holm]*clifti 
h^dan aeolde, 

N^n ofer bolcan 

beorbte randas, 

fjrd-aearu fKia-Uca."— V. 4.56. 


** Than from Ilia wall MheMihM 
the watch of the ^dyldktgl, ' 
bo wboae duty it waa 
to keep dbe aoa«diib, * 
aa they were beaHeg orer the balke 
their bright abielda, 
their war-apparatna readj for eaariee.*' • 


He Immediately arrests the progress 
of Beowulf and his followers^ oeroanda 
who they are, whence they come, and 
what is their errand, without attempt- 
ing to conceal his suspicions that, as 
they were ignorant of the watchwoid, 
that errand could not be friendly, pays 
a compliment to the gallant appear- 
ance of their leader, and concludes his 
speech with the concise observation — 

'* dfost is shiest 
to ge-cybanne 

hwanan edwre cyme ayndon.** 

V, 510. 

** Best ia quickest 
to make kuown 
whence is your coming." 

The guard was satisfied with the 
answer of Beowulf ; and, aftea having 
taken the customary precautions of 
unlading their vessel, and drawing it 
up on the beach, he permitted the 


strangers to pursue their way to tKs 
royal court, where *tbey were^ agam 
received with suspicion and distnui^ 
until, on his name being announced to 
King Hrothgar, wb 9 was well acr 
quainted with his family and his ib- 
nown, the hero was ushered into the 
royal presence, to give an account of 
his mission. Beowulf then related to 
the king, in a set speech, how the re- 
port of the gtendel's depredations had 
reached his country, — now his eom- 
panions in arms, who had often wit- 
nessed his valour and the success of 
his exploits, had cousnelled him to go 
to the assistance of the unhappy Danes, 
— and how he was now come to offer 
his aid against the monster who perse* 
cutcd them, — and ended by expressing 
his resignation to the fate which Hea- 
ven might send him in the encounter. 

If 1 foil," says he, ** it will be in the 
performance of my duly," — 


“ N6 [^6] minne |rearft 
hafolau bydon ; 
ac he me bebban wile 
dedre fohne. 

Gif mec deab nimeb, 
byreb blddig wwl, 
byrgean benceb ; 
eteb foi-genga 
un-murn-Hce j 
mearcab m6r-hd[f]u ; 
n6 bh ymb mines ne ^earft 
licet feorme 


leng sorgian. 

On^nd Hige-lAce, 
mf mec hild nime, 
beadu-acrCida betat 
bat mine bre6at wereb, 
hnegla sHest, 
bat ia HfiBdlaa l&f, 

Welandea ge*weorc. 

Gab A wyrd swA bid seel."— V. 88.5. 


** Thou needest not 
to hide my hafela, 
but he [theGreodel] uill have me 
stained with gore. 

If death shall take me, 

boar foith my bloody corpse \ 

remember to bury me : 

let the solitary passenger eat 

uD-mournfully • 

mark my feD-'dwelling *, 

thou needest not 

to care longer 

about my corpse-feast. 

Should the wai*take me, 
send td Higelac 
the beat of war-ooverings, 
the moat precious of clothing — 
that which guardeth my breaat . 
it is the legacy of Hiadla, 
tlie work of Weland. 

Fate will*alway8 go •• it mutt." * 


In another speech, Hrothgar accepts, stroy it, — and finally invites the stran- 
with many deefamiions of gratitude, the gers to join in the festivities of his hall, 
offered bid of Beowulf, — recounts to • Our Saxon forefathers sbem to have 
him the depredations of the fiend who been as much addic^ to the makir^ 
haunted his court, and the unsuccessful of lengthy speeches as some of their 
attempts which had been made to de* descendants at the present day ; and 

* Tbd translation of tbit line ia in accordance with fhe proposad reading wbi<^ 
W6 have adopted, instead of that of the MS. which baa ** gm ba wyld swA bto seel." 
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we ha?e several veiy fair speciinens in 
the coarse of the present poem. We 
are tempted to give an example, though 
by no means a long one. In the hall 
of Heothgar sat a Mrson name4 Uun- 
ferth, the son oftEcglaf, envious and 
jealous, who delighted in cavilling at 
the deeds of others, like the Sir Kay of 
^the romances of the court of King 
Arthur; though llunferth is not, like 
Sir Kay, a cowa^, — because it is a 
character which would not be suffered 


in a poem of the age of t^gi of Be6- 
wulf. Hunfertif was envious of Beo- 
wulfs fiime, and indulges his spleen by 
rallying him on some of his former 
deeds, which he represeifts in a disad- 
vantageous light. \\e are the more 
inclined to give the speech of llun- 
ferth, as it has been entirely misunder- 
stood by Mr. Conybeare, who, in his 
lUmtrations of Anglo^^ron Poetry, 
says that llunferth rails at Beuwulrs 
piratical exploits." 


* Hunferg^Qfielode 
£cg-lufes beam, 

}i6 futiftn set 
fre4a Scyldinga : 
on-band beado-rfme ; 
wes him B€d-wulfes sib, 
mddges mere-faran, 
micel er-)>unca : 

for hon pe be ne Cfio 
arnig ^>ger man 
sfre msrbe pon 
middan-geardes 
ge-hedde under heofenum 
ponne he njlfa. 

' £art pu 80 Beu-wulf 
Be pe wib Brecan wunna 
on afdne sar. 
vmb sund-flite, 
baar git for wlenca 
wada cunnedon, 
and for dol-gilpe 
on de6p waater 
aldrum n^hdon. 

Ke inc aenig roon, 
ne le4f ne lib, 
be-lekn mihte 
sorh-follne afb. 

^4 git on auud redn, 
pmr git eagor-stre4m 
earmum p^bton, 
maeton mere-atraeta, 
mundum brugdon, 
glidon ofer gki-aecg ; 

geofon-y))u>i^ 

we6l wintrys wylm : 
git on wieteres f ht 
seofon-nibt awuncon. ^ 
He pe mt snnde ofer- flit, 
haafde mire roaegen : 
pi bine on morgen-tfd 
on Heapo-rmmea 
holm up-aBt-baer ; 
bonon he ge-adhte 
awlesne ibel, 
ledf bialeddum, 
land Bnmdinn, 
firadbo-boib nagere, 
pmr he folc ibte 
barb and^gaa. 

Beit eal wib pa 
.amiaBeiui-stiiits 

HeaiM ic td pe 

• wynaii pingea. 


llunferth spoke, 

the son of Ecglaf, 

who sat at the feet 

of the lord of the Scyldinga : 

he made a quarrelsome speech. 

To him was tlio journey 

of the bold sea-mrer, Hetiwulf, 

a matter of much annoyance ; 

because he was unwilling to grant 

that any other man 

should possess more reputation 

of the world, 

under the heavens, 

than himself. 

* Art thou that Bedwnlf 
Who strove against Breca 
on tho wide sea, 
in a swiipmiiig-matcb ; 
where ye two for pride 
tried the fords, 
and for vain boasting 
ventured with your lives 
on the deep water 1 
You two might no man, 
neither friend nor enemy, 
hinder by bis reproaches 
from your sorrowful journey. 

Then ye two rowed on the deep 
where re the ocean -stream 
covered with your arms ; 
ye measured the lake-paths, 
with your arms re whirled them ; 
ye glided over the ocean ; 
with the waves of the sea 
the tide of w inter boiled. 

Ye two on the domain of the water 
laboured seven days. 

He heat thee on the waves — 

be had more strength : 

then, at the morning tide, 

the deep sea bore him up 

on Heathoneme ; 

thence he sought, 

dear to his people, 

bis own peculiar inheritance, 

the land of the Brondinga— 

a fair metropolis, 

where he possessed a peopla, 

a town, and riaga [treasorea]. 

All his promise 
the son of Beanatan 
truly performed to tbee. 

Yet I expect for tbee 
a worse affair, 
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Ile4b h«alSo-nBsi 
ge-hw»r dubt 0 » * 
gnmro gikiSe, 
gif (36 Greodl[ef] dearst 
niht-longne fynit 
'n bf[dan].' 


Be6-wttlf ma]7olode, 
beam £eg-)>euwea ; 

* Hwnt! p(L worn feta 
wine min HMnfer[tS], 
bedre droncen, 
ymb Brecan sprsco 
ae^deat from in’s afbe ; 
adb ic talij^e 
|»et ic mero-strengo 
mdran 6Yite, 
earfc|9o on yi’um, 
iSonne genig d^er mao. 

Wit ^act ge-cw»dou 
cnihUwesende 
and ge-brdtedon 
(wnron brf'cn git 
on gedgo^-feoTc), 

wit, on gfir-stfcg dt 
aldrum u^^bdon, 
and ba:t gc-efndon awd. 
Jinfdon awurd nacod, 
b4 1 % it on aund redo, 
neard on handa ; 
wit unc wib hron-iixas 
wdrian ^dhton. 

Ne he wiht fram me 
0 dd- 3 *^um feur 
fledtm roeahte, 
bra|ior on holme, 
no ic fram him wolde ] 
b4 wit »U[a]omne 
on am weroii 
fif nihta fyrat, 
o^ ^a*t unc Add td-drdf, 
wado iftealleiide, 
wedera cealdoat, 
nipeude oiht, 
and nor^an [wlind, 
ben|m-grim and-bwearf : 
hreo wnron 
Wma mere.fi xa 
mdd on.hrdred : 
ter me wib labum 
]ic.avrce min, 
beard boiiddocen, 
beipe ge-fremede ; 
beado*brmgl brodvn 
on bredatum 1a»g, 
golde ge-gyrwed. 

Ale td grunde te&b 
lab fetind-acaba ; 
fmate bmfde 
grim on grape : 
bw»|>re me gyfelm waarb, 
pmt ic ag-lmcan 
orde ge-rmhte, 
hilde*bi]le ; 
haa|N>*rma for*nam 4 
mibtig mere-dedr 
^orii mine band. 

Sw4 mac ge-ldme 


tbott^tbott in boatila onaeCa, 
in gnm war, 

beat been every where aupoeasful, 
if thou dareat, 

for the Bj>ace of a whole night, 
to abide near Grendcl.’ , 

JMwulf spoke, 
the BOii of Ecgtheow : 

* Lo ! thou for a long time, 
my friend Hunferth, 
drunken with beer, 
bast discoursed concerning Breca, 
hast spoken respecting his journey 
1 tell thee tlie truth, ^ 
that 1 posseaa 

more of strength on the sea, 
of laboriousness on the waters, 
than any other man. 

We two had said that, # 

when wo were boys, 

and had promised 

(we were still both 

in the prime of youth) 

that we out on tlie ocean 

would venture our Ijves, 

and that we accon plished thus. 

We had our naked sa'ords 

bard in our hands 

when we rowed upon the deep ; 

we thought to defend ourselves 

against the w*alriises. 

He could not, in any degree, 
more sa’ift on the deep, 
swim far from mo, 
over the waves of the aea : 

I would not from him. 

There we two together 

were on the sea 

the space of five nights, 

until the flood drove us asunder ; 

the boiling fords, 

the coldest of storms, 

the darkening night, 

and a wind from the ndrtb, 

fiercely turned us away . 

rough were the waves. 

The courage of the sea- fishes 

was excited : 

there my body- garment, 

hard-locked by thesband, 

gave me aid 

against ; 

my twisted war- dress 

lay upon my breast, 

furnished with gold. 

The variegated enemy 
drew roe toTlio bottom i 
be had me fust 
grim in his gripe : 
nover\bele8a it was granted me, 
tlitft l\lie villain 
reached with my weapon, 
with my war-bill ; ♦ 

tfie mighty aea-beast. 
received the war-rath 
through my band. 

Thus me frequently 




]4lS-ge-tt6Biii 
^reatedon )»eirle ; 
ic him |»^ode 
dedran sweorde, 

K 8w 4 hit ge-ddfe was. 

Nan hfe iSinre fylle 
ge-fe6n herdon, 
m6n-for-dedlBD, 
h»t h(e me )»egon, 
sjmbel ji-mb-sipton 
ae-frrande oe&h* 

Ac on merf^enne 
mecum wunde, 
be jb-lalii 
uppe legon, 

Bwe[ordiim] i-awefedc i 

past ayiSh^ 

Twh brontfne] ford, 

brim-UiSend« 

l&de ne letton.’* — A'. 999. 

lo this manner Deowvlf continues 
to expatiate on his valour against the 
nickers, and .other sea -monsters, of 
whom he boasts of having killed nine; 
and he concludes by insinuating, that 
had Hunferth himself been as valiant 
as he would have people believe him, 
the grendel would not have infested 
so long the court of ilrothgar. After 
having spent the day in festivities, 
Beowulf and his companions are left 
to guard the hall during the night, 
where they are visited by the grendel, 
who attacks Beowulf, supposing him 
to be asleep : after a ternble struggle 
he receives a mortal wound, and flies 
precipitately to his retreat. Amid their 
rejoicings upon the destruction of their 
persecutor, the followers of Hrothgar 
are visited during the following night 
by another monster, the grendels mo- 
ther; who revenges the grendel bv 
the death ofAiLschere, the monarch s 
favourite counsellor, and returns to her 
den. Beowulf consoles the Danish 
king, by offering to pursue her thither ; 
he ^nds that her abode is under the 
water, whither he descends, and finally 
returns victorious. Tlie king loads 
him with gifts, and be returns to his 
own country. This completes the first 
part of the poem, which reaches to the 
twenty-eighth canto ; the latser part of 
which, witli the whole of the twenty- 
nioth and the beginning of the thirtieth, 
to have perisbi^ by mutilation 
luaniiscript. AfierwardI we 
>naiiew •tonr j that of the last ex- 
pedition of Beowulf, now old and 
monarch over his people, against a 
fim>diafce«which molestra them, and 
of his dsatti in the encounter. 

We iHll not nwell further onuhe 


my hateful fbes 
threatened vehemcbtly; 

1 served them out 
with my dear sword, 

•8 it was right I should. 

By no means they of the daugbler 

had any joy ^ 

the wicked villaine, 

that they meddled with me, 

that they set upon me all at ones, 

near the bottom of the eea. 

But on the morning, 
wounded with eworos , 
they lay aloft 
on the beach, 

put tt> sleep by the sword, 
that they have never since 
hindered from their way 
the aea-aailora 
about the bubbling fords.** 

story of Beowulf, for the beauty and 
interest of tlie poem are not in the 
plot, but in the accessories — in the 
descriptions of the festivities of the 
royal hall, where the queen of Ilroth- 
gar ser\ed round the ale to the heroes ; 
of the abodes of the gren(|eb and of 
the fire-drake; of the combats ih which 
Beowulf IS engaged ; and in the strong 
and napiral pictures of the manners 
and feelings of the persons who are 
introduced — pictures that suflkieritly 
prove that the bard who composed 
them was well acquainted with the 
state of society which he descrilies. 
In its present state, this poem consists 
of 6359 lines. Tlie manuscript is of 
the tenth century. 

That the poems of their old mythic 
cycles continued long to be popular 
among the Anglo-Saxons, we nave the 
strongest evidence in the compar^ve 
modernness of the manuscript of Beo- 
wulf, and in the frequent use of ex- 
pressions taken from it in the later 
Christian poems. We have, also, a 
curious proof of the popularity of the 
older Saxon and northern stories among 
our forefathers, even as late as the end 
of the eleventh century, in the preface 
to a most interesting and nearly con- 
temporary life of the Saxon llereward, 
who so long held out in the marshes 
of Ely against the Norman conqueror. 
The writer of this life, which is as yet 
unpublished, says that, among otW 
sources of ioforroation concei^Biog hit 
hero, he had used a work of the pres- 
byter Leofric,'Hereward’e own deacon, 
who resided at Bryn, the place where 
lay Hereward’s patrimony. ^ This Leo- 
fi'ic, he tells us, oeeuplM himself in 
collecting, for the edification of his 
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heArm, all the acts gf the giaiits and 
the warriors from the fiibles of the an- 
cients, or, in the instance of more mo- 
dern heroes, from tlie trust-worthy re- 
lations of those who had known them, 
and in writing them in English that 
they might be preserved in people's 
memories — (**Hajus enim memorati 
presbyteri erat studium omnes actus 
gigantum et bellatorum, ex febulis an* 
tiquorum et ex fideli relatione ad sedi- 
ficationem audientium congregare, et 
ob memoriam Anglise literis com mend- 
are"). In the course of Herewqrd's 
history allusion is made to the strength 
of one of these old warriors, Godwine; 
a name which occurs in tlie Saxon 
mythic genealogy, and on whose ex- 
ploits there perliaps existed a poem 
similar to that or Beowulf. Of the 
latter class of histories, or, perhaps, 
poems, which Leofric wrote, whose 
subject was the heroic deeds of the 
Anglo-Saxon heroes, we have a spe- 
cimen in the noble fragment on the 
battle of Maldon and the death of 

a rhtnoth, printed in the Analecta of 
■. Thorpe. Many of these early 
histories were preserved through the 
change of the language into what we 
term M iddle- English : there we had 
once the romance of Wade, and we 
have still several manuscripts of that 
of Horn, which was so popular as to 
be transferred into Norman ; and three 
manuscripts of the Norman poem, all 
incomplete, are still preservea. 

As Christianity, however, established 
itself in the hearts and minds of our 
Saxon forefathers, their poets not only 
introduced occasionally somewhat of 
the new religion into tlie old heroic 
poems as they passed through their 
nants, as we nave seen to have been 
done in Beowulf, but they took up 

{lw»t! we feor sad nefih 
ge-frigen habaS 
ofer naddsn-geiid 
Moyses ddmas, 
wrwclico wdrd-riht 
wars cneoriMum : 

• a • 

hwlahum sacgaa : 
ga-byra aa 8a willa,” Ac. 

The exordiaiD of Bedwulf commences 

' HwBt ! we Gfr-Dana, 
in gaar-dagum, 
beOd eynings, 
hiym ga-frunoa, 
{iCK«8elingss 
dian liramadoD, Ac. 


also tUhristian subjects, and clothed 
them in all the metaphor and all the 
loftiness and grandeur of the national 
verse. Thus we have poems on scrip- 
tural subjects, such as Judith, pYintkl 
in the Analecta — a fragment, but one 
of the best specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
verse that we possess, and the Mac- 
cabees, as yet unpublished ; and Lives 
of the Saints, such as the fine poem 
on the life of St. Andrew, the life of 
St. Juliana, in the Exeter MS., and 
several others of less* poetical value. 
The Old Testament was fertile in sub- 
jects which were agrebable to the feel- 
ings of Saxons — wars and heroic 
deeds; and some poet, stringing to- 
gether a few of the better poems on 
Scripture subjects, by very unequal 
verses of hi» own, has formed a kind 
of poetical version of the earlier parts 
of the Bible, which is preserved in a 
very mutilated state in a manuscript 
at Oxford, and which has been twice 
printed under the name of Gsedmon. 

The inequality of the different parts 
of the poem attributed to Cedmon, 
was first noticed by Conybeare. A 
fine poem on the h\\ of the anj^ls, the 
creation, and the fall of man, is awk- 
wardly prefaced by a repetition of the 
same story, much more briefly told. 
Then we have a barren version of the 
chapters of Genesis to the close of the 
life of Abraham, except the accounts 
of the flood and of the war of the kings 
against Sodom, which are told in a 
superior style. Suddenly, without any 
connexion with that of Abraham, we 
are introduced to the history of Moses ; 
which, again, is told in a very different 
manner, and has all the marks of being 
a separate poem. The exordium, in- 
deed, may be compared with that of 
Beowulf : 

Lo ! ive far and near 
have learnt by inquiry 
through middle earth, 
the decrees of Moses — 
a wondrous oral law 
to the tribee of men ; 

a long nairetioa 
for men to tell : 
lei him beer who will.*’ 

thbs^ 

Lo! we have leemld^ inquiry 
the gloiT of the Gtr-Danes, 
the migntv kinga, 
in days of yore, « 

how the nobles « 
achieved yalour,** Ae. 
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After the histoiy of Moses follows 
that of Nebuchadnezzar, equally dis- 
tinct and complete in itself, which oc- 
cupies all the remainder of the first 
part.^ The second part comprises 
chiefly a poem* on the descent of 
Christ into Hades; a favourite story, 
known, in somewhat later times, as 
the Harrowing of Hell. 

If any of the scriptural poems which 
are thus collected belong to that Csd- 
mon whose legend is told by Bede, 
we should connive one to be the story 
of the Creation, which deservt^ attention 
even for its owh great beauty, and is 

Ar war allda 
|)ar er Ymif lygdi ; 
wars sandr ne sser, 
n6 Bwalar unnir. 

Jbrd fannz ea'df * 
ne upp hiniin, 
gap w'ar ginnanga, 
enn gras ba’ergi.*' 

The Lucifer of Caedmon is, at first, 
one of the most beautiful and most 
favoured angels of heaven ; he enjoys 
there the highest rank under God him- 
self, but his pride leads him to become 
envious of his superior, against whom 
he presumptuously makes war, is 
driven from heaven, and confined in 
hell ^ a place which God had made 
for him and for his accomplfces. He 
is introduced there lamenting his fallen 
condition, and mortifled by the thought 
that God had created a new world, in 
which he had placed Adam, to enjoy that 
happiness which he had himself lost. 
He demands the counsel ofliis com- 
panions, that they might contrive some 
plan by which to alleviate their own 
pains, by drawing Adam and his de- 
acendants into the same misfortunes; 
and as Lucifer himself is firmly fet- 
tered down, one of bisfattendants oflers 
to undertake the task of seduction, and 
departs to explore the newly made 
earth. He there repiesents himself to 
Adam and his consort as a messenger 
from God, bringing them God’s orders 
to eat of the forbidden fruit. Adam 
4i8tnists the words of the tempter, -but 
' Eve, weaker than her husband, and 
fearing God’s displeasure for bis re- 
ftisaif eats, and persuades Addfn «t 
tn do the same; and the fiend 
•igcmms eiultincf to his master. 


still more interesting from its singular 
correspondence, even in expression, 
with the Furadise Lost of Milton. 
This sloiy is very old among our fore- 
fathers, and probably .owes much to 
northern fable. In the account of the 
creation, as given imthe Fdlu^tpdfX\i6Te 
are whole phrases which occur in the 
poem of Csdmon ; for instance, we read 
in the latter how, at first, there was no- 
thing bu t cavern-i^ade (heolster-sceado) 
ill the broad gulf (sida grund), which 
stood deep and dim (deop and dim), 
an(| the earth was not yet green with 
grass (grss (in-grfine). In the former, 

' It was the beginning of ages 
W'lien Vniir lived ; 
there was neither sand nor sea, 
nor cold waves. 

Earth was found nowhere, 
nor heaven aloft ; 
there was a gai>ing liollow, 
but grass nowhere.*' 

It is unnecessary to give a longer 
abstract of Cwclmon's story, because 
Mr. Thorpe’s ediiion is accompanied 
with a good English translation, and 
becausy that book is, or may be, in the 
bands of every one ; and we may add, 
that it outfit to he in the bands of 
every one interested in Saxon litera- 
ture. His edition of the Exeter MS. 
will complete the publication of nearly 
all that is really valuable in Anglo- 
Saxon verse. In that precious volume, 
which comprises a large and most 
curious collection of the poetry of this 
early period, given to the cathedral of 
Exeter in the eleventh century by Bp. 
I.«ori'ic, among abundance of piec^ on 
religious and moral subjects, and rid- 
dles, we find some fragments of the early 
romantic cycles of our forefathers.^ 

We rejoice to see some attention 
paid to the study of the language of 
the Anglo-Saxons, fur it ^s a noble 
tongue, and' well worthy to be what it 
is— the progenitor of our own. In 
studying it, we study also the ground- 
work of the latter ; and, in a greater 
degree than we are accustomed to sup- 
pose, the ground-work of its litemture. 
We wish well, therefore, to the pro- 
moters of its study, whoever they may 
be ; and we hope most sincerely that 
they may proceed, always steadily and 
peacefully, in their labours. 


flons of these, paiticnlatlycnein which mention it made of Welsnd the Smith, 
SMilriokot fienie, fee., eonaeot thoas eyclee with that of the NiebsloDgin Lied, and 
nlfti tbs wliole ifecle of northern mythology and romance. 
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VICTOR Hugo's ** hunchback or notrb dame." 

WITH SPECIKEKS (FROM TUB "PROUT PAPERS”) OF HIS LYRICAL POETRY. 

S ® 

tfi* ^ irif§9 «'Ac* 0 ! mput t 

Kv0T0it, l^rt fm00t mvr0t^ 

iffy ^i^ir ^ IiriyirM^i //iad, B' fS17. 

Lame of one foot, this elf, of stature brief. 

With head shaped like the Peak of Teneriffe, 

Was bald and squinted : all which to enhance,* 

Rose on his back a proud protuberance. 


In the venerable chest of Prout 
Papers,*' which is still in our ^afe 
keeping — albeit, acting on the plan of 
the Cumscaii sibyl, we have latterly 
withheld its treasures from a giddy 
generation that did not^eem sufficiently 
to appreciate their value — there is a vo- 
luminous essay, indeed a regular histo- 
rical work, to which the learned divine, 
with that fondness for alliteration which 
he so frequently manifests, has affixed 
the title of** Gesta GMorum ; or, the 
History of Hunchbacks.” He appears, 
from some cause or other, to have been 
ambitious of figuring as the chronicler 
of that very neglected but lyghly in- 
telligent class of individuals (who have 
• not hitherto had their Plutarch); and, 
in the execution of this laudable under- 
taking, he has left a proud ineniorial 
of ids industrious philanthropy. Such, 
however, is the distaste for rational 
and elaborate coin|)ositions of tins na- 
ture, and such the predilection ^of the 
reading public for light and un.substun- 
tial literature, that this grave hiitoncal 
performance would not probably at the 
present moment attract a whit more 
notice than the still-born chefs d'osuvre 
of the same kind that are monthly 
brouglit forth by the Cabinet Cydopa^ 
dia : and which are duly buried, after 
having been properly christened by the 
llev. Dionysius I^rdner. We have no 
wish to send Prout's work to ** Limbo ” 
in that fashion, althou^ the Doctor 
. has applied to us for it, promising that, 
like the rest of the series, it would be, 
in the language of his auvertisement, 
^ translated into all the continental 
languages.*' France and Europe, he 
tells us, will be enraptured with the 
very announcement of** La Diographie 
des 8040 $,'* forming the 69th volume 
of the Lardnerian ** ^hetopagiaJ* We 
have no doubt it would help to get off 
a copy or two of his unsaleable ool- 
leeUqn, but we have declined the pro* 
posal. 


yXe needed not, it is to be hoped, 
the testimony of Homer, as. quoted 
above, to establish, for the satisfaction 
of the Royal Antiquarian Society, the 
remote antiquity oPlIiat singular con- 
figuration of the dorsal -spine in the 
human subject ; the simple proverbial 
comparison ** as old as the hills*' being 
quite conclusive on the point to the 
iiiinJ of any reflecting F.R.A.S. We 
only regret that the father of poetry has 
thought proper to confer so honourable 
a distinction on so unworthy a charac- 
ter as Tliersites. In truth, the blind 
bard of Alseonia seems to have felt that 
he had ffiade a faux pas in this matter; 
and we may remark, that he never again 
mentions, in the whole course of the 
lliadf the personage who figures in our 
quotation, as if conscious of having 
blundered in depicturing such a scoun- 
drel po 5 ses>ed of this badge of emi- 
nence. A^sop nobly redeemed the fea- 
ture ; and, in truth, from that ingenious 
fabulist to the incomparable Scarron 
— from the husband of Madame de 
Maintenon to the profound and. phi- 
losophic Godwin, the bump of genius 
seemeth to have been the rightful in- 
heritance of hunchbacks. Richard HI. 
and the great Frederic of Prussia 
owed not a little of their energetic 
disposition to this peculiarity of struc- 
ture ;*and as to its evincing in its 
owner a thirst for inquiry and inves- 
tigation, there was more philosophy 
than meets the eye in the discovery of 
some wit of Queen Anne*s day, who 
compared the figure of Pope to a note 
of interrogation. These chmked spe- 
cimens of humanity seem to have been 
marked as it were by the hand of 
•nature tn italics^ lest they might be 
confounded with the rest of men, and* 
passed over withoiA due attention* to 
their recondite significance : the hump 
seems to be a sort of acute Moeni pla^ 
upon them,' not without a sly mining 
of its own. We alight here refer to 
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thfli Conn de BdUe Leiirei of kbb4 
9oisu,’’ but we do not wish to ec- 
oumulate instauces of eminent men 
similarly distinguislied ; in sooth, to 
heap bp all the eiamples were an use- 
less attempt — uaponert Pelio Oaam, 
A French writer of considerable in- 
genuity has, in our opinion, made a 
sad mistake, when he wrote the fol- 
lowing epigram against the poet Des- 
oigues: It was ne doubt intended as 
a sarcasm, but had he given himself 
die trouble of considering the thing 
soberly, he would have seen that he 
had paid his enemy the most delicate 
compliment imaginable : 

•« Quand Polichinel Desorgue. 

Ce petit bosso rbodumont, 

Sur la montagne a double front 
A voulu grimper avec morg**e« 

On eroirait que le double mont. 
Pour se venger de cet affiront* 
Lvi-m£me a ORiMpi SUR Desorgue!** 


ringer, Quasimodp^he nodouht thought, 
(aswedo)afinecreation amongthe other 
dramaiii penona ; but Notre- Dame 
herself was to be, in his cast of the 
characters, the unrivalled prinia-dowm. 
However, under Bentley’s manage- 
ment this was found not to be judi- 
cious catering for a British auditory. 
It was deemed expedient before an 
English public to put the best foot 
foremost, to sink die building, and to 
invest the mis-shapen dwarf with the 
** leadership ’* of the romance. Hence 
the liberty taken with Hugo’s title-paM 
by the traditore ;** hence instead of a 
hero of stone, if we be allowed to speak 
in the language of Cornelius k Lapide, 
the translator has given us a son of 
Abraham. 

A hunchback, or a lueus nature of 
some kind or other, in modem works 
of fiction, is a sine qu6 non — an essen- 
tial ingredient in the romantic cauldron. 


Desorgues might have answered his 
less fovoured antagonist, by quoting 
the well-known sonnet of Cardinal 
Bembo, which, though originally ad- 
dressed to one of the Apppnnines, 
would be far more appropriately ap- 
plied to the promontoiy in question : 

Re degli altri sacro superbo monte 
Tu serai il mio Parnaso," dec. &c. 

We could readily enlarge on this 
curious topic, and swell it out, but 
that we do oot wish to anticipate on 
Prout’s bistorico-philosophical work, 
which will be publislied in due sea- 
son ; nor will our readers accuse us of 
travelUnff oot of the record, in ushering 
in the Uunckhaek of Victor Hugo with 
a few words on dwarfs in general: 
such practice being establish^ as the 
oldest and most received method of 
reviewing an aoibor's work, which is 
generally considered o.ily as a peg 
wbereon to hang up the critic’s'wig of 
miscellaBeous leuruing. 

We, gieatlj admire Mr. Bentley’s 
si^pcity in tmt case before us. Hugo, 
in the siniplicity of untopbisticat^ 
genias, had callM his book, in the 
original Firibch edition, by the mere 
tite of Noire Dame de Parity fen- 
C]^,fiobably, good easy man 1 that 
IMP IW feitbedinl was the real bert/'of* 
VlC'dlrey. ml that the minor pereon- 
isf 4A and S>lood were Smt se- 
uniiBiiy apd^subseirieot to the giant 
beginDing to end# 
sways the d«i- 
WWwnm Mm. The bell* 


Banim 8 first and best work, Croakoore 
of the BiiUHookf is a proud evidence 
of what can be made out of a scare- 
crow. Need we refer to Scott’s Black 
Dwarf or the splendid Hunchback of 
our admired friend Sheridan Knowles? 
And here let us observe, that we do 
not agree with the notorious sceptic, * 
Hobbes, in his definition of a vicious 
man * muluSy puer robustus. Are not 
the Leprechauns of Crofion Croker a 
pleasant race of beings, and is he not 
himself a notable Leprechaun ? In 
truth, Cro^ hath therein selected a 
fitting subject for his pen ~ parvuai 
parva decent. The adjective parvus 
(but not the verb decent) brings Tom 
Moore to our recollection. His ** vailed 
prophet,” ugly and stunted though he 
oe, makes decidedly the roost interesting 
character in that long-since-foigatten 
Oriental romance calM LaUa Mookk* 
It roust be admitted, however, that 
Tommy’s monster is an eieeptioo to 
the general Rgood character of euch 
pereooages; being, in feot, an in- 
stance of unqualiM and unmitigated . 
maligui^. 

Then turn tnd look, tod wonder if 
tbon wilt. 

That 1 abonld hate, ahonld take wveoge 
by guilt. 

Upon that nsnd, whose nisehief or whoee 
mirth 

Sent me thus maimed and monetrene npon 
earth; 

And on that leee^ who, thongh mem vile 
thayhe 

Than mowlag Bpea,tri demigoda to mel 
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Hm judge if bell« wii| all Its poiaen to 

Could add ono cone to tiie fool thing I 
amr* 

Tliose who have strolled through the 
Vatican* palace must have remarked, 
in the fresco of Raphael that adorns 
the iShle di CattantinOf with what pe- 
culiar care tlie painter has delineated 
the muscular urchin, a dwarf of Pope 
Julius, in the altitude of trying on a 
helmet. Such figures are by no means 
unfrequent in the grandest efforts of 
the historical pencil ; and whether, in- 
troduced for the sake of contrast, or to 
gratify a secret feeling of self-compla- 
cency which is apt to rise in the breast of 
the beholder, they are standing jokes of 
art with the craft. We have an antique 
statue of the favourite hottu of Augustus 
among the remains of Roman sculpture ; 
and it appears, from unquestionable 
authority, that the Emperor Domitian* 
became highly popular for a week at 
Rome by introducing on the arena of 
the amphitheatre two pigmy gladiators, 
homuncuhs gibboiot. Punch and Judjf 
are old established candidates for un- 
bounded applause ; the formes^ doubt- 
less, because ofhis bump, — for deprive 
him but in thought of that dorsal pro- 
tuberance, and Polichinello at once 
merges into a vulgar commonplace 
memto of the buffoon fraternity. 

We remember, before the passing of 
the Reform-bill, there used to be alrout 
the purlieus of the House of Commons 
a veiy remarkable little fellow, closely 
answering the description of Quasi- 
modo, and performing about West- 
minster Hall and St. Stephen’s ChaTOl 

K y nearly the functions ascribed by 
^0 to the hunchback of Notre Dame. 
He would pilot ** strangers from Yorit- 
fbire’’ through the labyrinth of dark 
pamges that then led to the two 
nooses. He would be equally useful 
in indicating of the narrow door that 
leads to the Poefs Corner’* in the 
Abbqr. During the session he would 
be occasionally seen bolding the hoise 
of some M.P., by the toleration of tho 
servant, when it wu curious to watch 
orith what an astonished eye the cap- 
tive quadruped would Mrutiniso his 
keeper. There was an air of dignity 
withal about the urchin, and a sense 


of his important attributions quite be^ 
coming. For the last thirty years he 
has been known as an*integrai port of 
** his majesty’s high court of parliament 
holdefl at Westminster,” but latterly he 
has disappeared. Whither has be 
flown ? Like the petit homme rouge/* 
of whom Bdranger singetb, and who 
haunted the Tuileries, was he the faiiy 
guardian of the pile, and is his sudden 
evanescence ominousfof evil ? We foar 
he was burnt in the late fire with the 
Exchequer tallies. * 

Charles Lamb, who saw all manner 
of things with the shrewd eye of philo- 
sophy, and to whom every feature of 
the metropolis was subject of much 
internal soliloquy, as musing he passed 
through her busy streets, has a remark- 
able passage* in that profound essay of 
his called ** a complaint of the decay of 
beggars;” which we here subjoin on 
the triple principle of Horace, viz. 

Et sapit et pro me facit, et Jovejudicat 
wquo.^* 

He complaineth thus : 

** Yhese dim eyes have in vain 
plored for some months past a well- 
known figure, or part of the figure, of a 
man who used to glide his comely upper 
half over the pavements of Loudon, 
wheeling along with- most ingenious 
celerity upon a machine of wood,— a 
spectacle to natives, to foreipiera, and 
torhildren. He was of a rohust make, 
with e eeilor-like complexion; and his 
head was bare to the atorm and sunshine. 
Me was a natural curiosity, a speculation 
to the scientific, a prodig^ to the simple. 
Ybe infant a-onld stare at the mightr 
man brought down to bia own level. 
The common cripple would deepiae his 
oun puaillanimity, viewing the halo 
BtoutnesB and hearty heart of this half- 
limbed giant. Few hut must have noticed 
him ; for the accMent which brought him 
low too]t place onring the (no popeiy) 
riots of 1780, and he has been a groontu 
ling so long. JHa seemed earth-born, an 
Antmua, and to suck in freab vigour ftum 
the soil which he nmghboured. He wee 
a giaud fragsseiit— ae mod ae an Slgiu 
marble. nurtim whieh diimid have 
reeruited his left legs end thijgliswiaBOC 
lost, but only retired into his upper peris. 
He was es the man part of a Centaur 
from which dia hone half had beeii 
moveu in some din Lapitban centre- s 
versy. He moved 91 as if he could 


* In his Llfo,by6uetonias, we further learn that this enmereronee had s diesm, 

in whidb he ftneied Mmaelf treasflirmed into rather a norm spaeisa ofbunchbael^ 
feriur mmidame gibham aureim poni eerviem M fnetsin Fir. Domiu ad 
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l»v« Bi«d6 thift with jvt half hf the 
body {^ioa which waa left him. The 
Of wblimewmB not wanting, and he threw 
out jet a jolly countenance upon the 
heaTOna. Forty-and-two years hod be 
driven this out-of-door trade; and now 
that his hair is grizzled in die service^ 
but his good spirits no way impaired, 
because he is not content to exchange 
his free air and exercise for the restraints 
of a poor-house, he is expiating his con- 
tumacy in one of tliose houses (ironically 
christened) of Correction." 

% 

In Sir Joshua*s time, aitiong the 
models of the Royal AcademV} many 
of whom were foreigners, there was a 
human* oddity of French manufacture, 
who posed, stood, or squatted, as the 
case might be, for all characters of 
extra deformity, and whese good hu- 
mour made him a general favourite 
with the artists of that day. Compe- 
tition, however, had l>eguii even then 
to enter into every professional career; 
and great was the indignation of our 
hflSiitt, when a rival of considerable pre- 
tensions sought to ** push him from his 
stool’’ at the oruwing establishment: 
swelling with wrath at the invasion of 
bis vested rights, he would take every 
opportunity of exalting his own claims 
and disparaging^thc merits of the new- 
comer. ** II est paisablentent laid, sans 
daatef U cuistre r exclaim^ our hero 
to the president one day ; but, added he, 
with a lofty feeling of conscious supe- 
riority, MAIS MOl JE Sl'IS t'NlQl'E I" 

Victor Hugo's Quasimodo is emi- 
nently entitled to use the same tone of 
triumphant defiance. From his very 
first appearance in the narrative before 
us he makes a decided conquest, and 
elicits from a brilliant assembly shouts 
of admiration ; for the novel opens 
with a dramatic representation, or 
^ mystery,” which, on the 6th of Ja- 
nuary, 1482, is enacted ih thd grande 
fotfs of the old Palais de Justice of 
Pbris (a sort of Frencn Westminster 
ilall), and which terminates in a scene 
ofwhicb the hiut is evidently borrowed 
liNHn a paj)er in Addison's Spectator^ 
Iwt -Is admirably worked up for the 
.£ai|NMe of introducing the hunchback. 

who -recollect how well Isaac 
StUbMafi* describes our old English 
^ ^ grinning through a 
wifi recognise a kindred 
jf^^mir in the opening du^r 




'm manji and %hf pictars .of 


ugliness is so «]gboiately complete in 
the sketch of .the Frenchman^ that we 
really know not to whom the appk 
justly belongs; and we therefore leave 
this point undecided — ^^deinrteinori” 

From the tenor of our remarks thus 
far, and from what may seem to super- 
ficial minds the idle tone of our com- 
ments hitherto, some (who know not 
our ways) may possibly imagine that 
we look on this book emanating from 
the first genius of France as a per- 
formance only calculated for the amuse- 
ment of the frivolous, and that we 
.would class it with the Bulwerian, 
Morganic, Disraclish, Maryiittic, and 
Nortonian productions of the day. Far 
otherwise. Tins work has within it all 
tlie elements of immortality : the bell- 
ringer of Notre Dame has nought in 
common with the tinkling cyml^ls of 
contemporary novel mongers. He sends 
iorth a peal loud and deep, that thrills 
to the very inmost penetralia of the 
soul. 

** Were ne'er prophetic sound so full of 
wo! 

Human passion in its most fearful 
develofibment — the affeclions of our 
nature, first wrought up to preter- 
natural intensity, and then shewn to 
us in their most excruciating dissever- 
ance — the ftebilc ludibrium of dark but 
scrutinising satire — and, painfully vi- 
sible throughout the whole j^rfomiance, 
the awful woikmgs of a strong mind, 
unwilling to he vanquished by the evi- 
dences of faith, but whose convulsive 
struggles under its victorious predo- 
minance are hence the more strikingly 
apparent; — such are the compdhent 
parts of this romance, such do we be- 
hold Victor Hugo in the Gothic sanc- 
tuary of that Christian shrine, under 
the garb of a dbvelist, discoursing, like 
Milton's fallen spirits, of ** faiCf Jree- 
vsilljartknawkdge absotutCt and, like 
them,** rinding no end,” but lost in the 
Inextricable mazes of doubt and des- 
pair. 

In the very striking preamble to his 
novel be thus reveals his object : 

** 11 y a quelques ann^a qu'eu viait- 
ant Notre Dmne, I'auteur trouva dgot 
un recoin obscur d'une de ses toars.,ce 
mot grHv4 sur le mur, 'aWAFRIL Cea 
majuscules Grecques, noires de vdtustd, 
et profondemententailldesdans taptarre, 
y furent tracdei par'one msUi da moyen 
age ; leur seas Iqgiriire'eSfillBb le 
pareatvivamenC. C’est sur et met ^ ‘ 
a fiat ee Uvse«” . * 
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Tbk is tlie his siamtirs : 

in tliose preliminary lines he sounds 
the key-note of his sonf . And it is a 
truly singular coincidence, an odd in- 
stance of fortuitous agreement occur- 
ring between two writers separated by 
the lapse of ages, albeit discussing the 
same topics of philosophy — the one a 
nominal Christian, the other an emi- 
nent disciple of l^rates — that both 
Bush have stumbled on this identical 
form of introduction, with the simple 
change from a temple of Saturn, or 
*^Tini<” to a Gothic church of “^Our 
Lady.*’ We allude to the romantic 
allegory of Cebes, that celebrated pic- 
ture of human life in which the ethicf 
of enlightened paganism, such as they 
were, are lucidly developed, and of 
which the opening sentence, if we re- 
member right, runs as follows : *Eruyx‘ 
Mfttf iv ry r§v 

If f Kmi akkM itftJuuarat \ 9 ttt 09 Vfitiii, 

hiMUrc h niNAS T12. K. r. A. 

There is a certain antique solemnity 
in that exordium, and, at the same 
time, a graceful simplicity ; nor is it 
easy to pronounce, in this case, whe- 
ther the circumstance of coiiiplete si- 
milarity between it and the first lines 
of llugo*^ romance, ought to be at- 
tributed to the instinctive suggestion 
of innate taste, or set down as an 
intentional imitation of Attic ele- 
gance. 

Nevertheless, if we be permitted to 
indulge in a few* speculations of our 
own, the awful word, the appalling tri- 
syllable which so forcibly struck the 
fancy of the Frenchman, as it suddenly 
met* bis eye in exploring the gloomy 
cathedral of his frivolous metropolis, 
may have been traceable after all to a 
very simple and unphilosophical origin. 
It might have been a maiden-effori at 
Greek caligraphy, perpetrated in the 
** days of Erasmus” by some ingenious 
choir-boy {cn/ani de cAntir), on whose 
head nature bad formed a precocious 
bump, impelling him to lapidary in- 
■criptbiis. Again, from its occurring 
in one of tlie towers, ** dem un recoin 
pAsciir,” in a remote recess, might it not 
have indicated the peculiar destination 
of the alcove 'it adorned, a destination 
which, with praiseworthy reserve, the 
writer chose to convey in a recondite 
language, so os to be unintelligible to 
the profane. — Hani mni qui me/ y 
|iiiias.-*-lf this latter interpretation be 
4)tteftioned by the **Aeemmie dm In- 
9 €ription$f* we must only leave the 
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deciAon of the point to the sagacious 
editor ofthe CokfiefCyelopsedia, whose 
peculiar province it oonoerneth. 

But it strikes us there is yet another 
theory by which it might be expAined. 
Some poor scholar, hr starving Greek 
tutor (of jwhich genus there has been a 
plentiful supply in every age and coun- 
try), might he not perchance, by the 
deep traces of that fatal 'ANArKH, have 
sought to eternise m stone his keen 
perception of gnawing want, and thus 
left a votive memento Of famine, a mo- 
numental record of hunger adperpe~ 
tmm ret memoriam.* We know that 
Job on his dunghill was visited by a 
similar desire to perpetuate his senti- 
ments, and loudly wished that his 
words might be graven wiih an mn 
pen and lead in the rock for everJ* 
Too many such memorials of anguish 
and endurance are, alas! strewn over 
the surface of the earth. Many a sigh 
of bygone wo thus finds perennial 
utterance ; many a bitter tear, shed in 
ages past, has been thus ** crystallised 
and made immortal.” 

The child of enthusiasm delights in 
raising ghosts and conjuring up phan- 
toms. \\hat will seem but a wind- 
mill to Sancho, is to bis roaster a giant 
in full panoply. The imagination of 
Hugo, of course, kindled at the mystic 
word, and the spirit of romance rushed 
upon him. Beneath his glowing eye, 

FATE, NECESSITY, PREDESTINATION, 
DOOM, all lurked under the letters 
that made up that one noun-substan- 
tive. It was clearly indicative of rwn 
to some one, it was hieroglyphic of 
perdition somewhere. It was the sad 
epitaph of crushed hopes, the last frag- 
ment of some dread moral shipwreck, 
the finis of some terrible volume. In 
that word were contained the primor- 
dial elements \>f a grand catastrophe, 
the mhiinal principle (as Burke has it) 
of some glorious horror — an Iliad in 
a nut-shell. * 

It is curious to observe how many 
difierent, and what singularly disso- 
nant meanings, the same written cha- 
racters will convey to the minds of 
men, according to the previomi casual 
or ^habitual disposition of the paiti^. 
*VVe just now remember a queer case in^ 
point. The letters O.T.P.Q.M.V.p , 
which in the reign of Louis XV. figured 
gorgeously on Uie drop-curtain of the 
French theatre, were, by Ae learned 
manager of that day^ intended to recall 
the hackneyed line, 
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^ Gam tidh pmetam qd mlaedt vtQ« 
dttlei/* 

Kotwilhstandin^ thii palpable intentioa 
on part of the csratriver, thejaun- 
diced eye of Freion (who wrore thea- 
trical criticisms at that period) could 
not decipher the true senscT of those 
simple initials; he foolishly insisting 
tittt they should be read thus : 

** (Edipe TragediaPltoydiie Que Moiu 
•ieur Volfsire Donne.’* 

We trust we have not dwelt too long 
on theseprolfgiMReiie, lememhering the 
author’s decliuallon that be wrote his 
book to interpret for posterity this fatal 
^ haad-wiilNig oi^ the wall " of Notre 
Dame, which be considers as the fbund- 
atioo ^his romance, and which, being 
onee understood, explains the whole 
ilofy. It was, in truth, a disooveiy 
which genius alone could have made, 
rimugh the thing may now appear ouite 
simple and natural to the kadaudi de 
FatUs his novel, apparently like the 
egg of Columbus, only required to 
have a proper basis established by an 
ingenious hit, and there it stands he- 
me them bolt upright, a miracle of 
ountrivance. 

We are told by Gibbon, that he 
ibond the original idea of his grand 
work on the ** Decline and Fall ” one 
moonlight night, while sitting among 
the ruins of the Flavian amphitheatre. 
We are, of course, bound to believe 
the statement ; but we suspect he may 
have also read the early composition 
df Montesquieu, Sur la Grandeur ed 
Is DUendenet dee Ramamt, The topic 
e'early is identical : it is only the man- 
ner cf treating it that seems somewhat 
different, just as in the case before us; 
the ** destiny ” that presides over Hugo’s 
Noire DamCf differs, in detail and de- 
velopment, from tint 'which Diderot 
had prevlooalydeiiiclcd inluswielclied 
mom of /aegnes b FoioUeU. 

Fkom the Sfokss to the Manieheans, 
and tom them to the Jansenists, 
^tMMwUl,’’ foffe4niowledge,'’ and 
hipe been fiivouriteraaljeeta 
oi bomom eontempi a tion, assuming 
diflhiaBt aapacts as aeeo were dis- 


IlhvieWtheawibl suliject In its 
die ODodnct of life. Eraof 
9h JMrdo oMirio £«riksrt), and 
Ida ibrmoma FrmekhiH- 


Ido Bermoma FfwtMiii^ 
inneiate Calvin and Kant, 
tad Spinoia, with a heat 
ta kfft thaasaa h ea fn* fha 
y fintaied on Aat gvaai 


[Jily, 

Sarimrimbogwl^ere anales whole hava 
aonk,” and sank accordingly. They had 
better have left the matter where they 
found it. Viigil long ago had picked 
op the notion, that kmwUdj^t could 
control and regulate the deetmy of the 
true sage: 

Felix qui potuit rerum oognosoeie 
esusss, 

Atque metuB onnes et inexorsbfle fattm 
Subkeit veditnu strepitum que schcrdhtls 
srari.** — Georgie it. 

And surely there was more A^nuioa 
philosophy in that position than is to 
oe found in his friend Horace’s droU 
^presentation of Omyma, or neceesity ; 
a personage whom, in his Ode to For» 
tutttf he decks out in all the attribu- 
tions of a travelling tinker or Jew pedlar 
selling old irons: 

** Te semper enteh serve Neoessitu 

Clavoe trahales et cuneoa menu, 
GeetHus abenS, nee sevenis 
Uneue abest^ liquicluinque plum- 
bum!” 

In the work before us, the doings of 
dfifiny are principally exemplified in 
the fetid And uncontroulaUe passion 
entertained by a learned priest for a 
beautiful gipsy wench, termjnating as 
it does in tlie destruction of both its 
victims : the author suitably delineates 
tlie progress of this untoward frenzy, 
as on the one hand it blights and con- 
sumes the bud of besoty and inno- 
cence, while on the other it williera 
and blasts the fair fruits of virtue and 
of science ; be illustrates the tale with 
much correlative depicturing, in which 
an evil genius seems to delightin’ 
thwarting the kindliest aflections of our 
human nature; hut the grand resoh 
is a book, with all its foults, the most 
powerfully Vritten, and Che most in- 
tensely Inleiesting, that has issued from 
the piefs of modem France. 

Hugo seems to have ooncentiuled 
his whole strength in creating the cha- 
racter of Claude Fiollo, the mystarioiiB 
and impassioned aiohdeBoon of Notre 
Dame. How bright and pura in his 
eariy career of etudiooe poisulte and 
virtuoos deeds! bow imparceplible fho 
subseq^nent transition from soienoe. In 
its legitimate uses and apsAiaoees, to 
the daik reseatches of foibmin knoia* 
ledge— from thej/hs to the mgfim of 
ooDtempomry leaiwuigi until, to giva 
the final blow to Ms piospeeli tnfi his 
piely, • 

" Lovo's wllebsiy cams ^ 
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wbni ftiU ioon. undtr the tecfhl do- 
minioD of unhellowcd*pewioo, he uoks 
into a lepmdiaie of toe dee^t d^Ot 
end beoomee a veiy demon of depia* 
?ity. 

All which is meant as a commentary 
on the word 'anafkil 

Much as we admire the skill and 
pathetic power with which the novelist 
nas wrought out his tale of sorrow, 
wg. cannot brine ourselves to lay all 
the' blame of this sacerdotal catas- 
irophe at the door of dutmy. We 
would ascribe the fall of Frollo to the 
operation of much simpler agedcy; 
and we cannot help expressing our re- 
gret that, gifted as the archdeacon was 
with supmor talents, he had not rathef 
chosen to profit of the newly invented 
art of printing, and bethought him- 
self of turning author or editor: an oc- 
cupation which would have effectually 
banished the gipsy,’’ and, moreover, 
secured to us a few goodly tomes in 
folio, bearing on their title-page 1482 
— a date which brings a pretty good 
price at the sales” we We lately 
attended. 

There are many points o( resem- 
blance between this unfortunate eccle- 
siastic and one who had flourished on 
the same spot two centuries before; 
for, need we remind our readers that 
in those same cloisters of Notre Dame 
a certain Peter Abelard had lived 
and loved. Nor is it improbable that 
be supplied the model of Hugo’s arch- 
deacon. One would have imagined, 
that the mischances of that celebrated 
personage ought to have served as a 
lesson to his successors, and that these 
local reminiscences would not have 
been without their moral ; yet, strange 
to say, Frollo seems never to have 
dwelt on the matter, and not ^e 
•lightest alloaion to the aflair of H^loisa 
occurs in the work before us. 

TAel was in troth a sod af&ir, di- 
vsstiiig it of all the poetry with which 
it has been ingeniousiy braiaened, and 
leducing it to a plain unvarnished tale. 
Petrus Absriacdus will be found to have 
idayed the part of a deliberate seducer 
in the first instance, and to have dis- 
^yed consumiaaie lelfithncas sub- 
sequently tbrougboul the whole tinns- 
a^oo ; not that we tofeUy approve 
o( the vengeance taken by old uncle 
Fofiferit was fi» too savags on 
tkaimestimt 

at onr mucb-sMaemed friend Ongen, ji 
high aufiiority in such matters, has it. 


cap. fii., cmUra Cekum^ but we oes* 
tamly think that the nobla-mindad girl 
deserved a more chivg^roos lover than 
this pedant proved : all the heroism, 
all the delic^, all the romandiB^ all 
the refinement was hfirs. 

Of Abelard, as a literary character, 
in days when such accomplishments 
were scarce, we are fer from wishing to 
speak disparagingly ; thourt we deem 
hm great contemporai|r,St. fiernard (the 
accomplished abbot of Clara Vallis, or 
CfofnMraMr),iohavebieirfarhissuparior * 
in elegant acquirements, as well as in 
purity of life. The excellence of the 
former was chiefly confined to aoertaio 
adroitness in disputation, and a quhA- 
ness in reply, whiclf’was the grroc test 
of merit in foe echolastic exhibitions 
of foe day, when foe minnalUtt, 
the nomMOAiff, andthe reiiftffi, bottled 
with unceasing verbosity. And it is 
highly amusing, at this distance of 
rime, to peruse the critique which 
Abelard passes on a rival wrangler, 
yclept Ansel mus, whose defects lie 
graphically delineates in ^the following 
passage, apparently unconscious of ite 
application to himself : 

'^Mirabilit qoidem erat in oenlia 
auBcultantium, sed nuTlne in eonspeetn 
quwstioaantium. Verbonim nsum ha- 
behat mirabilem, sed sensa oontrapti- 
bilam et ratione vaouam. Cun ignen 
Bccenderet domain suam fumo impfebat, 
non luce illuatrabat. Arbor ipiia tola 
in foliii a longe conapicua videbatiir, 
aed propinqoantibus ot diligontar in* 
tuentibua infructuosa reperiebatur. Ad 
banc, igitur» cum acceaaissem ut frootum 
inde coliigerem, deprebendi illam essa 
iiculneam cui maledixit Domiuua, sea 
illam veterem quercum cui Pompeium 
Lucsnus comparat. 

* Stat magni nomifiM umbra, 

Qualis frugifeqi quercus suhUmis in 

But our present busineas is not with 
Abelard, bis character, opinions, or 
adventures. Are not these foiiqp np* 
ther of foe cognisance of Father Pseut, 
and are fogy not written io some one 
of bisyal unpublished jmpen? Turn 
we, then, to the book or Hugo. 

His ;^nng gipsy is mi , exqirisiia 
orsunre; La ^mmalda ia iu trufo 
a beautiful oonoaptiou, and divinel|y 
bodied forth. Wa fi|giet to fiud that 
her goat has, in cevtaiB'qasrten, been 
most unjostifisbly ettacked y bei ng iK 
KhiNrally denounced deaplegiariamfiM 
ifoerns's Maria: but dere it even so (a 
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eoaomion which w« make fer the take 
of'peace and quietness), has she not 
tattf^t it a thousand original tricks, has 
sibe not so improved its education and 
geneial accomplishments as to reader it 
almost impossible for the poor maniac, 
whom Yorick met at Moulines, to r^ 
cognise her property in the dumb ani- 
mal? The controversy appeareth to us* 
a mere quibble ; what the schoolmen 
would appropriately call litem de land 
eeprind, Hen, as to her Platonic mar- 
* riage with thataingular impersonation, 
the poet Gringoire, that is surely an 
incident of which it would be difficult 
to find the piofotype any where, unless 
folks will oiscover a parallel case in 
the union of the* fascinating Creole 
(De Ifaintenon) with the illustrious 
Cripple Scarron. The dpvoted love 
whidi, in the course of the story, the 
fair enthusiast suddenly conceives for 
a brainless and heartless coxcomb — 
tlie genuine representative of a class 
of very plausible characters with which 
every age and country abounds — 
Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers must 
be accounted for, we imagine, by at- 
tributing it to the uncontroulable in- 
fluence of that grim 'ANA.rKH which 
frowns out of the old towers of Notre 
Dame on all who come within the 
magic circle of its sway. But the 
grand chord which is made to vibrate 
with deepest thrill in the reader’s breast, 
is the narrative and discovery of her 
parentage. The half-saint, half-savage 
penitent of the anchorite cell, (or “ trou 
attx raitf”) who for fifteen long years 
since the disappearance of her child 
has wept and prayed, until reason has 
almost worn itself out, and nought 
remains but the sense of that one sad 
bereavement, is perhaps the most feel- 
ingly depicted personage in any modern 
work of fiction. DanCc, of course, in 
his memorable scene of Count Ugo- 
lino and his children in tlie tower, 
stands yet unrivalled; but the con- 
chidiqg passages of this romance, 
where the mother is grouped with her 
kmg-lost infant, now grown, up into 
Ae foil maturity of life and loveliness 
-^for the scafibid 1 — offer some of the 


most pathetic pages we ever remember 
bedewed with (irresisCibly 
* %Amg) tears. There ark certain so- 
Aiqmm^ eertainSad and solitaiy out- 
hdlMh of maternal tenderness dispersed 
foklrigh ^ volume, of which foe elo- 


WjWiSS^ ts truly heart-rending. But 
4fos to ' recover* the long-prayed*for 


object of her affocdons, merely to see it 
transferred to thi gibbet, is a power- 
fully afihcting result of the fetal d9my»n 
that regulates her portion. 

If the readers of Regina have not 
penised the French work, it is fit they 
should be made aware that the 
aux rah** above alluded to was a sort 
of underground oratory, which formerly 
existed on the Place de Grkve at Paris, 
and was tenanted in succession by a 
voluntai^ female recluse, whom peni- 
tential filing, or some other all-ab> 
sorbing motive, would induce to take 
up her quarters in that gloomy cell, 
there to end her days in fasting and 
prayer. Tu Ora ” was the ap- 
propriate recommendatory motto, in- 
scribed in l^rge Gothic characters over 
the entrance of the subterranean dwell- 
ing, and helped to remind all those 
learned in the dead languages of a 
solemn duty. But the uninitiated vulgar 
had put their own construction on it, 
and, by a simple process of popular 
interpretation, it came to signify the 
** trou aui rats.** It was probably on 
this hint that La Fontaine wrote his 
capital feble of ** the Hat turned Her- 
mit,” (livre vii. fab. iii.) 

*< Les Levantins en leur If gende 
Disent, qu'un certain rat, las des soins 
d’ici-bas, 

Dans un fromoge de Ilollande 

Se retira loin clu monde. 

La solitude ftait profonde 

S’ftendant tout a la ronde, 

Notre hermitenouveRUB'ftablitlidedaiis ; 

11 fit tant de pieds et des dents, 

Qu'il eut au fond de eet hermiuge 
Le vivre et le convert. Que feut-il 
d’avantage? ^ *; 

11 devint gros et gras. Dieu prodigue 
ses biens 

A ceuz qui font vocu d*f tre siens.” 

Nor can we dismiss this topic without 
remarking the perverse ingenuity with 
which the vulgar in every country will 
translate such terms of art, or science, 
or foreign import, as come in their 
way, so as to attach some intelligible 
meaning of their own to the words. It 
is one of the curiosities of languaM. 
By this process sometimes black be- 
comes white ; as is literally exemplified 
among the sailors in the Elowns, who 
call the headland near Calais ** Bferk- 
ness,** seeing it marked on the French 
chart as Blane Nez. Tiieymslake of 
the Parisians, however, in foc' matter 
of tu ore, may be matched b;|r an in- 
stance of London henneneutics. ' A 
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pious tSTero-kaeper in Holborn, under 
CromweU's protectofAte» had placed 
over his iabema the common emblem 
of a serpent forming a circle, sur- 
rounded with the motto, GoJ encom^ 
pttMteth ttf Could the old Roundhead 
come to life and revisit his quondam 
tap, he would find to his surprise, that 
the lofiy truth which he had embla- 
zoned on bis sign has become (porce 
deiorta /) 

*' The Goat and CoMPAasKs.*' 

But, returning to our tale — is the 
hunchback"a mere titular functionaHry ? 
is Quasimodo kept in abe^ce in the 
progress of the romance? is the ^‘part 
of Hamlet ’* omitted ? By no means. 
He is studiously mixed up with every 
incident, endowed with gigantic ener- 
gies, evinces wondrous instinct, and 
seems gifted with a marvellous ubiqui- 
ty; yet chiefly and conspicuously doth 
be* shine within the precincts of Notre 
Dame. 

** IIU ae jactat in aula." 

The huge cathedral had been to him, 
since the hour he was left a foundling 
on its cold, damp, marble boor, a 
cradle, a home, a native land. No 
cabin-boy's attachment to the gallant 
frigate on board of which he was born, 
can surpass Quasimodo's aflection for 
the venerable pile. He is the life and 
soul of the Gotliic edifice, in himself 
presenting a Gothic model of human 
architecture. Identified with the place 
body and mind, he would seem to be 
tlie or genius Um — an integral 

part of the church. ** II y avait une 
sorte d*harroonie myst^rieuse et pr4- 
existante entre cette creature et cet 
fidifice. Lorsque tout petit, encore il 
se trainait tortueusement, et par 80ubi;g- 
sauts sous les t^n^bres de ses vofttes, 
il semblait le reptile naturel de cette 
dalle humide et sombre.’’ It is the 
bell-ringer who vivifies this mighty 
mass of stone-^meiu agilat malem : and, 
then, the delights of the belfry 1 those 
loud-tongued birds of heaven, singing 
out of their gigantic cage in the towers 
of Notre Dame. For these, his bronze 
fitvourites, the hunchback ieels a real 
passion, a most romantic love : he bad, 
qnoth llug^, fifteen bells in his se- 
raglio— (’tis a pity the pun won’t 
hmd good in French)— -but the big 
one wasbis suUana elect. Why ? He 

* SoeKEotNA, 


had ting Irimself deaf, and she alone 
could now make an impression on the 
tympanum of bis ear. ^ Hence her lo- 
ver’s preference. We could say some- 
thing here about matrimonial squabblef» 
but we forbear. ^ 

Our author shews amazing geniiis 
in the delineation of this dwarf, espe- 
cially in the anatomy of his mental 
qualities ; where, with a keen dissect- 
ing-knife, he cuts the rude envelopes 
that fold up the of Quasimodo, 
laying open the intern'd workings of 
this singular being, and displaying the 
inner operations of nature in so odd a 
specimen of her handicraft. The hunob- 
wk is, in sooth, a most poetical mon- 
ster, a most accoinf>lished machine, 
possessed of a double entity like the 
centaurs — hglf iflan, half bell. Hugo 
seems, moreover, to sympathise with 
the bell-ringer in his lintinnabular en- 
thusiasm ; for never is his style more 
animated than when, as on one occa- 
sion, he sets all the steeples of Paris 
into simultaneous commotion: an ad- 
mired passage, which will be found 
quoted at full length by Prout, in his 
** Rogueries of Tom Moore,’'* wherein 
tlie father shewelh how Those Evening 
•Bells” were stolen by Tom, who, we 
very believe, would steal tbe great 
Tom of Lincoln, were his strength 
commensurate with bis predate^ pro- 
pensities. This case of robbery is auly 
provided against in the code of Justin- 
ian, w'ho has enacted (in Leg. Rust, ti- 
lul. ii.), ** Hi quis crepUaculum bavis ab^ 
stulcrit Jiagelfator utfurJ^ And as we 
are on this subject, we may refer the 
curious to the treatise of Magnus, Da 
Tintinnabulis ; as also to a book by 
Du rand us, called CampanoU^ia, To 
these authorities we could wish to add 
a work by some German friar,who wrote 
in 1330 to prove that an unlimited 
faculty ef bell-ringing will form part of 
the celestial beatitude. W e have unfor- 
tunately forgotten the good man's name, 
which hath such an undoubted right 
to be loudly tolled. 

The old cathedral of Paris which 
gives its name to the book is still the 
main point of attraction towards which 
all the events and characters naturally 
gravitate, and round which the whole 
story revolves. Tliere is an admirably 
sketch of the andeiA university, the 
pe^ Latifi^ and tbe abtey of St. Ger- 
mains, which was far fifom presenting 

Tol. ix. p. eoe^ 
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•iraiMs* tbm ie alio a splendid ai^ 
eoiini of the **HUmrdf$ Airacin, ^or 
^ Gilei'sdisUiGt; nor is it posujble to 
nnd in any work>uicient or modem, a 
more minute and Ti?id picture of the 
capital of France at the clo^ of the 
fifteenth century than has been drawn 
by the lively pencil of our author: 
•tul,in the most \|eviou8 wanderings of 
his narrative, taking as it does the range 
of the whole city, we never for a mo- 
ment lose sight of the venerable pile of 
Notre Dame. Proudly swelling over 
the undulating suHace of Gothic rooft, 
halls, colleg^, monasteries, prisons, 
hotels, and inferior edifices (which he 
has so accurately described in a spe- 
cial chapter devoteihio a bird’s-eye 
view of the metropolis), the cathedm 
sears itself in massive grandeur con- 
spicuous above them all — an architec- 
tural leviathan. 

•• Doisom immane marl suDuno.*’ 


the only rival that can for a mo- 
menl divide the interest of die reader 
with that mighty monument is the 
wondrous citadel of bygone despotism 
•—the never-to-be-foigotten Bastille. 
Of that memorable constructkm not a 
vestige now remains; — but In the solid- 
ity of its materials and the vastness of 
its giant proportion it appears to have 
bad no ^ual among the ponderous 
dungeons that have encumbered the 
earth. The cell at the summit of one 
of its towers, wherein Louis Onze is 
introduced at the dead of night, in con- 
vene with his prime minister and bar- 
ber, Olivier le Mauvais, attended by 
to chief hangman, Tristan rUermite, 
is full of historical truth — a merit which 


vre are not able to recognise in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Qumiin Dmoardf 
treating of the same matter. ^In foot, 
we have heard old Bfiranger eapress 
himself greatly dissatisfied with Sir 
Walter’s French delineatious; and we 
think there are solid grounds fiir the 
strictures with which, in lieariog, 
the ekmtOnni^ visited that perform- 
■fisee. Ac to Lonis Ome, by the way, 
the best idea of his character is to be 


Bdraager^s own song, in Which 
to-tymiitf by a striking and efibetive 
n desdiibed as looking our, 
bii waicb-tower of Plcsns las 


dance in the neiglH 


through the iron bars 
fiflBs jhemyohileatt. Thai “ donjon’^ 


and the Bastille «prs the inanaiib’s 
fovourite lesidonfics* ^ hAtSTf 
the world kcjOws',has been bbrntdown 
by the bieath of popular wrath; and 
an elephant in plaster of Paris havinu 
been, for some reason or other, ereoiea 
in its place, a rutawrateur conceived 
the blight idea of establishing his 
tahn in the capacious interior of the 
colossal animal, wliere we recollect 
to have eaten a e&itleiie d la Mau^ 
feigm, in 1828; but we learn, that 
both the elephant and the ariitie 
have been latterly compelled to pack 
uptikeir trunks, to make wav for a 
bronae column in honour of the three 
days. All this is as it should be. 
Buildings crumble into dust, or are 
swept away by hands : lightning, earth- 
qualtes, or artillery, soon dispose of 
the mighty mass; but it is given to 
genius to reconstruct of more durable 
materials the monuments of hisioiy. 
The towers of llion are still erect. in 
song; Kenilworth still rears its gi- 
gantic form in the page of Scott ; and 
even the Bastille has obtained from 
Hugo a species of existence. 

Quod non imber edax non aquilo im- 
fotens 

PoBsit diruere, sut iDnommhiliB, 
Aiinoruin sories et fuga temporam.*'— 
lib. iii. ode 30. 

The day may yet come when this ro- 
mance will be' the only local habitation 
of the cathedral itself,— when its glorious 
porch, like the Sevan gate, will have 
no other existence than what poetry 
and eloquence will have secured to it, 
— wlien Utilitarianism will have dis- 
covered that its stones and materials 
might be converted to some ffiora 
useful purfH>se, and that (as well ob- 
served by a Benthamite disciple, amno 
domkU 33) ** they might be sold for 
iSore than three hundred pence, and 
given to the poor.” When that event 
sludl Irave taken plaee, generations yet 
unborn will solace diemselves in the 
work of Hugo, which will in that dis- 
tant age be read with, if possible, 
greater avidity than by the sons of mo- 
dem France, amongst whom more 
than a down editions have already 
been devoured. We trust, liowever, 
that our anticipation of destruction to 
the venerable monument may not be 
too speedily realised, even tboogb 
such a consummatioit woqM enhance 
the value of this admirable neyel. 

** Tarda sit ilia dies et nostra serior 
*» 
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Wemor^itt^eotidusion, be alloiwd 
tb diwr ttietation to tile striking diUbr- 
eoce erib matter, style,' and thought, 
between" the work bmore us and the 
peribnminces which in the reign of the 
0nM Moftar^MS— die classic ^days of 
French composition— issued under the 
name of novels fri>m the press of that 
countiy. Pope, who had a keen relish 
for the productions of the Gallic muse in 
all other departments of literature, has 
recorded his opinion of those romances 
in terms not to be mistaken. The fol- 
lowing sarcastic juxta-position, which 
occurs ill his Rape of the Lockf wdtild 
indicate that he rated their intellectual 
character very low indeed ; it is the 
recital of a bumt-ofibring to frivolity — 
a holocaust made up of truly kindred 
materials — 

•* An altar built 

Of twelve vast French romaucea, neatly 
gilt. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of 
gloves. 

Trophies and tokens of bis former loves ; 
Then with a billet-doux he lights the 
pyre. 

And breathes an amorous sigh to raise 
the fire."— Ciifit. IL v. 3^ 

The progressive improvement which 
works of fiction have undergone among 
our neighbours is indeed remarkable. 
In the days of Boileau, the current 
chef-d^auvree in that line were D'Urfey’s 
Atirea, with the C/flia and other ab- 
surdities of Madlle. de Scuderi, a lady 
who seems to have enjoyed a patent 
for the supply of such productions, and 
who, by the voluminous fecundity of 
her genius in this line of writing {crebru 
prtbm, as Abbe dc Sade would say) 
deserved to be commemorated by Uie 
French satirist thus : 

'* Meureuie Scudcri dont la fertile plume, 
Peut tous les mois sans peine enfanter un 
volume.".— 3rtl. i/. v. 77. 

But the shepherds and shepherdesses 
whose sentimental doings were therein 
chronicled might as well, for any chance 
of flourishing in the record of fame, 
have gone to their graves ** unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung.” 

Tlie model on which all these novels 
were constructed seems to have been a 
certain work which the great Racine 
himself is known to have diligently 
studied and vastly admired : we allude 
to a Cheek romance entitled Theagenee 
and OktrideOf written by one Helio- 
dorus, bisliop of Trica, in the fourth 
ccntuiy. This novel is quoted by Uie 
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ksamed heiesfitidi Photior^fh Mb 
Iwiheca, where, at pagd ld7, fas 
an extract, accompamed with*' com- 
ments, in the style of a modenr » 
viewetL It made some, noise lb itt 
day, for in consulAng an accurate 
ecdesiastical historian, Nicephorutii, 
lib. 12, sap. 24, we find that such was 
the scandal occasioned by so fiagimbt 
an instance of episcopal frivolity, as 
the composition orsuab a work evinced 
on the part of its author, that lie was 
summoned to disavow ^tis book or re- 
sign his mitre. We believe he chose the 
latter alternative. In the ninth centuiy, 
however, Turpin, archbishop of Rheims, 
undaunted by the fate of his venerable 
predecessor in tiie path of novel-writing, 
composed the celebrated romance of 
Roland and jCharlemagne, the oldest 
tale of European chivalry. This may 
be looked on as the earliest work of 
that species in modern literature ; and 
was followed by a mass of similar pro^ 
ductions, as silly as their prototype. 
The Roman de la Roee^ falsely attri- 
buted to Abelard, was one of the most 
popular. Amadut de Gaul was another 
of these crude narratives. 

But it was reserved for a third epic- 
copal functionary to give a rational tone 
and a philosophic tendency to professed 
works of fiction ; and the delightful 
FcWlon de Cambray, in his immortal 
Telematfue^ opened the list of more 
dignified and intellectual authorship in 
the province of romance. We know 
not whether the adventures of the son 
of Ulysses in search of his fiitlier be 
not the first instance of the historical 
novel : we strongly incline to place 
the Cyropsdia of the accomplished 
Xenophon at the head of the catuogue. 
He that as it may, the form of narrative 
was now discovert to be the readiest 
and roost accepjfable vehicle for con- 
veying information or establishing a 
theoiy. From the Telemague of Fd- 
n4lon, to the Anachanii of Abbd Bar- 
tholemi, it was adopted with success 
by the writers of France. Rousseau 
wrote his J^mileand his Hrfoiie, Voltaire 
his Candide, Bernardin de St. Pierre 
his Faui ei Virgime^ Chateaubriand 
his Martyn^ avowedly with those 
vfoiil. But we firmly assert, that of 
the fictions we have enumerated, amj^ 
to which we might adll a dozen mote 
of minor celebi^ by Florian^ Man- 
montel, De Genl^ iiid De^tael (Le 
Sage formiag a cliiss apart, a distinct 
genuf iu himself)^ tb^gh many are 

• II 
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saperior in the utility of Iheir ^jeet 
end die value of their inculealioiUi 
none can ^e|in execution and in 
detail with the wodc of Hugo. In 
all tfee qualities that attract and rivet 
attention, in deep and original thought, 
in brilliancy of wit and playfulness of 
fiincy, in accuracy of costume and 
fiedthfbl portraiture of the times, in 
pathos and dramatic effect, in all the 
evidences of trot genius, this book is 
fiir beyond them all. 

On this worir rests his renown. He 
has written much, and will doubtless 
write more ; but nothing has hitherto 
issued from his pen, and we fear no* 
thing is likely to follow, that can bear 
the remotest con^rison with this ex- 
traordinary achievement. His Bu^- 
jeirgal is a pitiful performance ; his 
Kem D'Islande is extravagant and un- 
natural ; his Lucrect Borgia and Marie 
7Wbr border on the ravings of insanity. 
He of course is the fittest judge of what 
is best for his interests as an homme de 
letireSf subsisting by the labours of his 
pen, and naturally turning his attention 
to what is most profitable in the pur- 
suits of literature ; but dramatic pro- 
ductions, in the taste of his late works 
for the French theatre, however ap- 
plauded by the debased sensualists, 
shallow coxcombs, and ruffian sans 
cuiotterie, that decide on these matters 
at the porie St, Martin, will not add 


to the glory he has woo by his Notre 
Dame. To us htf seems to be miserably 
wasting his energin on the stage ; but 
the field of historical vomaiioe b the 
champ eloi where he may be truly irre- 
sistible and unrivalled. Ajax mad, 
farent or is but a pitiable 

object, venting his rage on cattle and 
slaughtering a flock of sheep in the 
trag^y. fte same hero, in the epic 
narrative, stands erect and dignined 
on the pbios of Troy, the " buckler 
of the Grecbns.” 

In lyrical poetry, Hugo has shewn 
a more delicate perception of nature, 
and a more correct judgment, (lian in 
his melancholy attempts at the drama ; 
though there also is much to reprehend 
in the volumes he has put forth under 
the various titles of Orientala, Faeiliet 
d'Automne, and Ballades, llis versi- 
fication is vigorous; and great origi- 
nality is dbplayed in the selection of 
his topics, as well as in the point of 
view he chooses to consider them : but 
he has neither the finished grace nor 
the forcible simplicity of the inimitable 
IX^ranger. We are enabled to subjoin 
a few specimens of his genius in this 
departlhent, by the circumstance of 
meeting with the following among 
some loose papers in the chest of 
Father Prout. We give them without 
a word of commentary. 


La CramUmere. 

V ICTOR Hooo. 

' Dors-tu l-*IUveille-toi, mere de noCie mere i 
D'ordioaire en dormant ta bouche remuait : 

Car too Bommeil souvent ressemble a ta priere, 

Mais ce soir on dirail la Madonne de pierre, 

Ta Itvre est immobile et ton souiBe est mnet. 
e «« 

Ponrqui coniberVn front plus baa qne de ooutome 1 
Quel mat avons-noos fait pomr ne plus nous ebbir t 
Yob, la lampe pklit, Tfitre acintille et fume ; 

Si to ne paries pas, le feu qui se consume, 

£t b imape et nous deux, nous alkms tous mourir ! 

Donne-noua dAio tea mains dans nos mains rdcbauffifes; 

ChanteHious quel^ne chant de pauvre troubadour ; 
Db-noua ees chevaliers qui eervb par lea foes. 

Four bouquets a leufs draes apportaieot dee troplbes, 
£t dent le cri de goatee dtait on chant dVonoor. 

Jlft-nons quel divin sbne est funeste aux ***t^iim 
Quri beraute dans Iw vit Lucifer volant— 

Qnel mbb dtinoelle an front do roi des Gndmea-— 

£t ai la ncirddaHm omint plus dans see royanmea 
*Lea psaumes de Tiiipin ou le fer de Roland. 
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Vktor Btigo*$ Z^rieal Ptttry. 

On miMitre-Bou U Bibla «ttz imagal doriaa ; 

Lea ulnttf irdtua de bliuio, pioteetaun das haiiasiiz ; 

I«as viargas de nvona dsas lav jojra antovdas, 

£t aaa fuaillats ou an latlias ignor^as, 

T m Iwgaga iaaonmi qoi dil a Diaii nos rnMax* 

M^ra h41as, par d6er6s s*aAuae U lumite ! 

L'ombra jojaasa diuiaa aatour du noir foyv ; 

Laa asprita Tont peut-^tre entrer dans la chauinidia ; 

Oh, sofs da ton aommail intarromps ta priere ! 

T^oi qni nous raaaunds, vauz tn nona effrajar ! 

« 

Dieu, qua tas braa aont frmda ! Oum lea yens !...Naguera 
Ttt nous pailaia d'un monda oii nous m^ant noa paa{ 

£t de cial, at de tombe, at da via ^li6mera-^ 

Tu parlaia de la mort !• Dia^ous, O noire mere ! 

Quaat-oa done qua la mortl Tu na nous rtpond pas V* 

Laui gdmiaaaata voiz long-terns aa plaiguit aaula, • 

Lajaune auba parut sans r^veiller I’ayaue ; 

La cloche frappa Tair de aes funebrea coups, 

£t le soir, un passant, par la porte entrouvarte, 

Vit, derant le saint livre at la couche ddaerta, 
l^a dauz patita anfants qui priaient a ganonx. 


The Grandchildren, A Ballad, 

VicToa Hugo* 

Still asleep ! We hpve been since the noon thus alone. 

Oh, the hours we hare ceased to number ! 

Walce, grandmother ! — speechless aav why art thou grown 1 
Then thy lips are so cold ! — the Madonna of stone 
Is like thee in thy holy slumber. 

We have watched thee in sleep, we have watched thee at prayer, 
But what can now betide thee ! 
like thy hours of repose all thy orisons were, 

And thy Upa would atill murmv a blessing whene’er 
Thy children stood beside thee. 

Now thine eye is unclosed, and thy forehead is bant 
O'er the hearth, where ashes smoulder ; 

And, behold ! the wateb-lamp will be speedily spent. 

Art thou vexed t have we done aught amiasl Oh, relent ! 

But... parent, thy hands grow colder ! 

Say, with ours wilt thou let os rekindle in thine 
The glow that has departed 1 * 

Wilt thou sing us some song of the dayi of lang synel 
Wilt thou Udl V some tale, from those stories divine. 

Of the brave and the noble-hearted 1 

Of the dragon, who, crouching in forest or glen. 

Lies in wait for the unwary — 

Of the maid, who was freed oy her knighbfrom the den 
Of Bie Ogre, whose blade was uplifted, bat then 
Turned aside by the wand of a fairy 1 

WiH thou teach v spell words that broteot foom all harm. 

And thoughts of evil banish ? 

What goblimi the sign of the cross may disarml 
What saint it is good to invoke 1 end what charm 
Can make the demon Tsnidi 1 

Or unfold to our gaie thy moat wonderful book, 

So feared by hml and Satan ; ^ 
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At iu benniti tnd mtftjn in gold let ue look, , 

At the ▼iigine, end bidiope frith peetonl crook, 

A|id the b/mne and the prajere in Latin. 

Qft with legends of a%gels, who wateb o’er the jonng, 
Tb^ Toiee was wont to glad ns 1 

Hsto thy lips gOt no langOagd Y nb wisdom tby tongue ? 

Ob, seel the light waTora, and, sinking, bath dung 
On the wall mjrsteiiona hhadowa ! 

Wake! awake! eyil imuits perhaps maj presume 
To haunt tbj bolj dwelling ; 

Pale gboats are, perhaps, coming into the room — 

Oh^ would that the lamp were relit !-> with the gloom 
These fearful thoughta dispelling. 

Thou hast told us our parents lie deeping beneath 
The grass, in a churchyard lonely : 

Now tnne etes haye no motion, thy mouth has no breath. 

And thy limbs are all rigid ! Oh say, Is this dsath. 

Of thy prayer or thy slumber only 1 


Envoy. 

Sad yiffil they kept by that grandmother’s chair. 

Kind angels hoyered o’er them — 

And the dM*beIl was tolled in the hamlet — and there. 
On the following eye, knelt that innocent pair. 

With the miasal-hook belbre them. 


Li Voile. Orientalii. 

ViCTom Hugo. 

' Ayex-yooa fidt yotre priere ee soir, Desdtoona V — SHAiBSPSAai* 


Qu’ayes-yons, qu’ayes-yous, mes freres ? 

Vousbaiaaes dee fronts soueieuz. 
Comma dec lampes fundraires, 

Vos regards brillent dans yos yeuz. 

Vos eeintures sont ddchirto ; 

D^ja trois fois hors de rdtni. 

Sous VOS doigts a dead tir^s, 

Les lames des poignards out lui. 

u rndasnivi. 

N’aiyei-yoos jpaa leyd yotre riUn ad- 
joordlniil 


Oui !...peut-^tre...niaia sou aodace 
N’a pas yu me traits d^yoil^s. — 

Mais yous yens paries a yois haase I 
A yoiz basse ?ous yous paries ! 

Vons iaut-il do sangY anr yotre amUS. 

Mes frerOb, il a*a pd me yoir. 

Grkce! Tderes yous une femme. 

Foible et nue, en yotre pouyoir T 

LB TBOISidllB niBB. 

Lb soleQ dtaH rouge i sou ooncher ee 
soirl 


LA sttum. 

Je tuyenais du bain, mes frdfss ; 

Seigneurs, du baia ie reyeUiis, 
Caeheeadk regards tmndraires, 
Des Oiaouis et des Albanais ; 


Grice! qu’ai-jeftitY Grice! grice! 

. Dieu ! quilre poignards dsns mon dano! 
Ah! paryosgenouuqaej^brasse... 
Oh, mon yoile! bh, mon ymle blanc 1 


Sopaasantpiis de la mosqude, 
Dusa mon palanquin reconyert, 
i/ak de aridnn^^oqude, 

Mon yoile nn instant s’est ouyert 


Ne InyeB psa mes mams qoi saigneut, 
Mes frms sontenes me psa ! 

Car sur meafogardaqni sTdtsignent 
S'dtend on yoile da tidpas. 


Oft 


LB SBcoirn ynduB* 

doff ps sm it t mihsmafeaen 
emtan yurt? 


LB QOATBtiiiB rnduB. 

C’en Oft on qua du moins tu ne leyerA 

pm! ^ 
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Th$ V$ile An Qrimiital iHaiopiie. 

VlCTOB Huoo. 

TUB BISTBE. 

What haa happened, mj hrothen ? Ycwr apirit t 0 «da]| 

Some aecret eemw dampe : 

There’a a eload on your bcoir. What haa happened? oh, any I 
for your eye-halla glare out with a ainiateE ray. 

Like the light of funeral lampa. 

And the hladea of your poniarda pie half-nnaheathed 
In your xone...aud ye frown on me ! 

There’a a wo untold, there's a pang unbreathed 
. In your bosom, my brothers three ! 

• 

BLDE8T BBOTHSn. 

Gulnara, make answer ! Hast thou, since the dawn. 

To the eye of a stranger thy veil withdrawn I • 

TBS SISTBB. 

As I came, O my brothers!... at noon...from the bath... 

As 1 came... it was noon. ..my lords... 

And your sister had then, as she conatantly hath. 

Drawn her Teil close around her, aware that the path 
Is beset by these foreign hordes. 

But the weight of the noonday's sultry hour. 

Near the mosque was ao oppresaire, 
lliat... forgetting a moment the eye of the Giaouf . 

I yielded to heat ezcessire. 

^SECON'D BROTUBR. 

Gulnara, make answer ! Whom, then, hast thou seen. 

In a turban of white and a ceftan of green t 

THE SISTBB. 

Nay, JW might have been there ; but I muffled me so. 

He could acarce hsTe aeen my figure.— 

But why to your sister thus dark do you grow ? 

What words to yourselees do you mutter thus low. 

Of ** bloM,” and *' an mtriguer 1” 


Oh ! ye cannot of murder bring down the red guilt 
On TOur souls, my bromers, surely ! 

Though 1 mar.. .from your hand that 1 see on the hilt. 
And the hints you give obscurely. 

TIIIRO BROTHBR. 

Gulnara! this evening when sank the red suu, * 

Hast thou marked how like blood in deetteding it shone? 

TRB SISTBB. 

Morey ! Allah I diree daggers ! have pi^ ! oh, ^ars ! 

See I 1 oliqg to your knees repenttng ! 

Kind brothaia, IbijsiTe me ! for mercy, for^m I 
Be appeeaed at the voice of a sister’s despeir. 

For your mother’a sake relenting. 

O God ! ntnat I die ? They are dea( to my cries! 

Their aiotei’s life-blood shed&ig : 

They inf stabbed me again...and I faint.. .o’er my eym 
A Veil or Dsam is spreading!— ** 

BLOBST BROTBBB. 

Oulnsm, farsvill ! take Ifiet veil ^ *tis the gift 
Of thy brothers — a veil thou never wilt lift! * 
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Cl mt^BS litre. 

^ii« Roit «f« VEwrope. 

** II y aTiit i Rome on antique uaage : la Feille de I’es^cution dea condemn^ a 
irt,«on leur donnait, a la porte de la r“ — — T» 

litre.*’-. CHATSAraaiikND, Lei Martyn. 

Loiiqn’a I’andqoe Olympe immolant rtyangile, 

Le prtteur, appuyant d'un tribunal fragile. 

Sea temples odieoz, 

Livide, avait proacrit dea Chrttiens pleins de joie, 

Victimea qu’attendaient, aebarnta sur leur proie, 

Lea tigres et lea dieux. 

Rome offrait on festin a leur £lite saintop 
Comma ai, sur lea borda du calice d'abafaitbe, 

Veraant un peu de miel ; 

Sa pitit dea martyn ignorait rtnergie, 

E^voolait consoler, par one folle orgie, 

Ceuz qu’appelait le ciel. 

Le pouipre recerait ees eonvires anateres ; 

Le raleme*^cumait dans de larges enterea, 

Ceints de myrtes deuris ; 

Le miel d'Hybla dorait lea Tina de MalToiaie, 

£t, dans lea rases d’or, lea parfiims de VAaie 
Laraient leurs pieda mentria. 

Un art profond, mtlant lea tributs dea troia mondea. 

Ddrastait lea fortia et ddpeulait lee ondes 
Poor ce libre repaa ; 

On eat dit qo’tpuisant la prodirae nature, 

Sybaris conriait aoz banquets d* Epicure 
Ces 61us du trtpas. 

Lea tigrea cependant s’agitaient dans leor ebatne ; 

Lea Itopnrds captifa de la aanglante arene 
Cbercbaient le noir cbemin ; 

£t bientot, moina cruels qoe lea femmes Me Rome, 

Ces monatres, a'ttonnaient dVtre applaudia par Tbomme, 

Baignts de sang humain. 

On jetait anx lions lea confeBaeura, lea prttrea, 

Telle un main servile a de dtdaigneuz maltrea 
Odra on mets aavoureux ; 

Loraqu’au pompeuz banquet aitgeait leur aaint conclave, 

La pile Mort, aeboot comme on mnet eaclave, 

Se tenait derrieie euz. 

O rois ! comme un festin a'tcoule votre vie ; 

La coupe dea mndeun, que le vulgaire envie, 

•JBrille duis votre main : 

Mala au conceK joyeuz de la fete dpbdmere, 

Se mtle le cri aourd du tigre populaire 
Qui Toua attend demain. 

Vtt .fM Of StMm* 

m *Te the Kings ef Europe. 

** Than ezislad at Rome an ancient custom : prisonera condemned to die, on the 
ore of their execution wen treated to a public banquet, in tbe norcb of the prieon — 
a tatmxmj called the «C(eka Libz&a^*''— CBAT iAvaaiANU, Lh Martyrs, 

the Christians wen doomed to the lions of old 
By the uri^ and the pimCor . combined to uphold 
An idoiatrooa caoae, 

, Berth they eame, while tile rest coloeaeum throughout 
|Oiaiefedtiioaeande]otdMdoD,andtheyfeU%iidtiMebo^ 

• Of ''feopfapfe*!** applause. 
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The iStoci Exebange. 10^ * 

On ih» ere of that dsv, of tbeir ovepings the laet ! 

At the g^i of their oungeon a gorgeouf repeat, 

Rich, unatinted, nnpricea, 

That the doomed might (fonooth !) gather atren^ ere they bled. 

With an ignorant pity tbeir gaolera would apread 
For the martyra of Chriat. * 

Oh ! 'twaa atrange for a pupil of Paul to recline 
On vol^tttoua couch, while Falemian wine, 
nlled hia cup to the brim ! 

Dulcet muaio of Greece, Aaiatic repoae, 

Spicy fragrance of Araby, Italy’a roae, 

All united for him ! 

Every luxury known through the earth's wide expanse^ 

In profusion procured, was put forth to enhance 
The repast thaf they gave ; 

Aud no Sybarite, nursed in tiie lap of delight, 

Such a banfjuet e'er tasted as welcomed that night 
The elect of the grave. « 

And the lion, meantime, shook hia ponderous chain ; 
lx>ud and fierce howled the tiger, impatienisto stain 
*J'he blood-thirsty arena : 

While the women of Rome, who applauded those deeds, 

And who hailed the forthcoming enjoyment, must needs 
Shame the ruthless hyena. 

They who figured as guests on that ultimate eve. 

In their turn on the morrow were destined to give 
To the lions their food ; 

For behold, in the guise of a slave at that board, 

Where his victims enjoyed all that life can afford. 

Death administering stood. 

Such, O monarcbs of earth ! was your banquet of power ! 

But the tocsin has burst on your festival hour — 

Tis your knell that it rings ! 

ToTHK POPU1.AH TlOrn a prey is DPXRfcRD, 

And tub maw of Repvri.ican hunorr will ffed 
On a iianqvlt of mnos! 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
PANIC THE SECOND. 


The extraordinary situation of that 
Leviathan of gaming, the Stock Ex- 
change, has been during the last two 
months the object, tte unhallowed 
object, of interest and alarm among 
the many. In the year 1831-2, in a 
aeries of papers, we gave a sketch of 
the Stock Exchange, its origin, its pri- 
mitive occupation — the corruption of 
such to the worst of gaming — tlie 
causes of the panic of 1826-6 — and 
what we imagined would the con- 
sequences of such an establishment, 
so corrupted, in the heart of the first 
commercial city of the world. 

But we will confess that we did not 
expect to see this giant bubble so easily 
bunt as it has done ; and nothing but 
an extra pressure upon its surlace could 


have saved the cupidity of its victims 
from a longer continuance of that hope 
which, long decried (and in this case 
ever upredeemed), maketh the heart 
sick. 

Referring to the papers we produced 
in the year above named, it will be 
found that the Stock Exchanse had 
contrived to be the medium through 
which, Without including the French 
and some other loans, no leas a sum 
than 60,000,000/. sterling had beqp 
coaxed out of the pockets of the Eng- 
lish peof)le, to furnish foreign adven- 
turers with the mesgu of anarchy, «r 
mushroom governments with the power 
of bringing monarchy into contempt. 
With this example still standing in the 
present hour, we drill appeal to any of 
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thooe patiODisiiig that esoeediogy de- 
precated commodity, *^the wisdom 
of OUT ancestors, ” to state whether 
they can imagSne gullibility would 
submit to further impost, sinoe the 
£1 Dorado visioits hela forth as lures 
had proved indeed but empty phan- 
toms, and the much vauntra wealth 
proffered by the gentlemen of Capel 
Court had been, like the money of the 
barber's fourth brpther, not only value- 
less,, but .entailing danger uf^ii the 
possessor. But, alas, it is difficult to 
calculate upon the extent of folly when 
indolence is bribed to assist it. Our 
merchants, tired, it would seem, with 
that plodding industry which enabled 
their forefothers to leave their de* 
scendants large inheritances, gained by 
a patient yet certain wading along 
the path of commerce, and from the 
fruits of which they had created monu- 
ments of their benevolence, or of their 
munificence, as an example to future 
generations, were not even by expe- 
rience to be taught that the rapid gain 
of hazard was far inferior to the trifling 
risks of legitimate trading. A worse 
than relapse into the arms of Stock 
Exchange speculation has consequently 
marked the years 1833, 4, and 5. 

The gentlemen of the Stock Ex- 
change are decidedly Liberals and 
well do they support their claim to 
that desiCTation, in the modern accep- 
tation of the word. But, like the ex- 
members for Stroud and Tiverton, they 
are ** liberal *’ upon the Trapbois prin- 
ciple — for ^‘a consideration;” and as 
quiet and legitimate rule can afford 
little hope of that agitation by which 
profit is derived, the jobbers and 
brokers naturally support that delight- 
ful spirit of excitement by the ups and 
downs of which speculation and stock- 
jobbing are feasted anc^supported. 

To the ** Liberals ” of Capet Court 
the Spanish monarchy owes the loss 
of its transatlantic possessions ; to the 
ditto ditto the Sultan Mahmoud may 
place the account of the loss of Greece, 
stock Exchange money has kept the 
Peuinaula in commotion for* the last 
two ymj and as it seems to be the 
gllipent^s fting, doubtless the hour will 
hAmAfter be hallowed in which it trai 
IHffll tiB ii offf 

this tim0 of our last papers 
(sp ii|i^||y iiiie moth been sinfi^), 
bad become, com- 
]Hij|jR^ a mopetaty 

tNprlKilj" fill WAS sugnant— not a 


fish was to be seen to nibble to the ex- 
pectant watcher-^ the cabriolet seemisd 
likely to be exchanged for the wbeel- 
banow, the breaking of credit for the 
breaking of stones; and when the 
eagle eye of the hungiy broker and 
jobber looked around for dupes, ** all 
was barren from Dan to Beersheba.” 
Tlie gentlemen of Capel Court did not, 
however, despair. 

Since the overthrow of the French 
military empire, the eclipse of that 
extraordinary meteor by which the 
existence of the world was tlireatened, 
the English people have patronised the 
glory mania — have, in lieu of turning 
dieir swords into ploughsliares, re- 
versed the peaceful transformation— 
have caught at a modern Quixote as 
the countryman does at the dropped 
ring — have accepted counterfeit bau- 
bles proffered them, as the savage does 
tlic string of worthless beads with which 
he is templed by the crafty voyager. 

The worthies of the Stock Exchange 
are, and ever have been, far too hu- 
mane and compassionate not to hu- 
mour such a disposition; and Don 
Pedro, who, after having refused Por- 
tugal, add accepted Brazil in its stead, 
had been kicked out of the latter, and, 
like an overgrown looby, was crying for 
his first toy again, was selected as the 
hero destined to dip into the |)ockeUi of 
that egregious blockhead honest (as he 
is called by courtesy) John Dull. The 
people of England were consequently 
prepared, by a series of paiugraphs 
from sundry quarters, to understand 
that the Portuguese nation, ** our an- 
cient ally,” as it was termed, was 
groaning under the weight of a night- 
mare of despotism ; that the rack, and 
the thumbscrew, and all the obMiete 
instruments of torture, were in as 
common use as the corkscrew and 
carving-knife with us ; that the Tsgiit 
was a perfect Red Sen with the blood 
of its victims; that the tower of Be- 
lem emitted more doubtful and inde- 
scribable sounds than its predecessor 
of Babel; and, in iact, that, unless 
speedy measures were adopted to oust 
I>OD Miguel, even our Port was in 
danger. Tliis last argument, joined of 
course to the other, caused a degree 
of enthusiasm in fiivour of Don Jmio 
unknown since the days of Ouy of 
Warwick. £iithQriaain»bowever,wj||i- 
out money is, as is known, no 
sinew of was;” The Slook Exr 
change accordingly bestirred iiselfy 
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and, after a fbw privfte advances (for 
die time was not ripe for a public 
demand), Don Pedro was enabled to 
hire a b^d of mercenaries, with which 
to build himtelf a throne on the hearts 
of the Portuguese people, A body of 
extraordinary adventurers was levied 
(we appeal to the overseers of St. 
MaiyieTOne and Pancras for the a^u- 
racy of this phrase), ships were hired 
with the covert consent of those strict 
and honest observers of neutrality the 
Whig ministry ; and Don Pedro, with 
his ** gallant band,’* who had no alter- 
natiie than to go on and be heroes, 
or go back and be paupers (the wine 
expectancy also, doubtless, added to 
the valour), surprised the city of 
Oporto. No sooner was this conquest 
actiieved than the cloven foot began to 
display itself ; and, after a brilliant re- 
cital of the brilliant victory, and of the 
brilliant heroism, of the liberating 
army,” with a due admixture of mon- 
sters, and other unpalatable epithets, 
to the adverse party, it was announced 
that Don Pedro was anxious or willing 
(we forget which) to raise a loan of 
800,000/. sterling, upon the^curity 
(of what, says the reader?) of .50,000 
pipes of port wine, seized in the con- 
quered city, but belonging to a portion 
of the people the expraition had gone 
forth to liberate. Here, probably, 
some unsophisticated Conservative 
may ask of the shade of Don Pedro 
(for the substance has departed), is this 
a ^Mibeial’* mode of using success? 
and he would have for answer,-^ 

* Why, that I do not know/ said he. 

But Hwas a glorious victory.' ” 

It could scarcely be supposed, with 
such security, that ** free-born Britons” 
would refuse to aid such heroes. Those 
friends of liberty, the gentlemen of the 
Stock Exchange, accordingly, with 
tlieir well-known disinterestedness, 
again took the affair in hand, and ob- 
tained the necessary advance, which 
was duly transmitM to Don Pedro, 
in the shape of those innocent arti- 
dles of recreation— four-and-lwenty- 
pounders, self-acting rapiers, Congre ve- 
rockets, bomb-shells, bullets, ^ vil- 
lanous gunpowder,” and all the otlier 
pataphemalia that war ** is heir to.” 
With these assistants, after some little 
slaughter, and a most fortunate capture 
of the Portuguese fleet by an EnglWk 
fores under Admiral Napier (all prov- 
ing the enthusiasm of the Portiij^ese 


peo[fle for their liberatb^, Don Pedro 
entered Lisbon ; Don Miguel was sent 
to roam (Rome) ; and /he young qoeen, 
who could have no more claim to the 
throne of Portugal than ex-sheriff Par- 
kins, was duly installed. This success 
was but the prelude to other claims 
upon the pockets ofthe English people ; 
and, as a matter of course, if they lent 
Don Pedro 800,000/. upon other peo- 
ple's pipes of port, vrhen his own pipe 
was by no means out of danger, it was 
not to be supposed thdy would refuse 
2,000,000/. upon the strength of the re- 
sources and revenue of Portugal (when 
they could be discovered). We can 
spare no further spqce to dilate upon 
this than to say that, not only was this 
money raised, but, before and since 
Don Pedro’a demise, a legerdemain of 
** conversion ” loans, and other hocus- 
|mcus mystifications, have been played, 
like the four or five balls of the Indian 
juggler, before the English nation until 
It has been difficult to distinguish one 
from the other ; and it is the amount, 
some six or seven millions, can at last 
alone conduct us to the catastrophe 
with which we shall conclude. 

We must here break off from Por- 
tuguese matters, to shew that however 
the Stock Exchange moderns may 
affect to despise ** the wisdom of their 
ancestors,” the old proverb of “ two 
strings to our bow is by no means 
forgotten or neglected by them. 

No sooner, therefore, was the 
sacred cause of liberty” apparently 
secure in Portugal, than they bethought 
them that the Spanish government was 
indebted to the people of Great Britain 
something like tlie sum of 20,000,000/., 
in the shape of principal and interest 
of the money advanced. It is true that 
this had been furnished under some- 
what suspicious btrcumslances, and that 
King FIrdinand VII., with a degree of 
obstinacy scarcely cr^ible, absolutely 
refused to ackuowledge any particle of 
the debt — for the simple reason that 
the agents of the Stock Exchange knew 
as well aa he did, that he was a captive 
in the hands of a S|)anish Liberal ” 
faction at the time, and that had be 
not put his liand to the contract, he 
would have lost his head. This mo- 
narch, consequently, with an obtusity 
of intellect totally unamuntable to the 
honourable individuals of Capel Court, 
would not, when he escaped from Am 
Philistines (by French intervention^ 
recognise the advances made to bis 
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itilm. to enable them to keep«him 
mper in confinement, and the whole 
tdaim seemed l^y ultimately to be 
ngistered in "Doomsday Book/’ For- 
tunatdly, however^ this immovabte mo- 
nardi, though he would not recognise 
the Cortes’ debt, was compelled to dis- 
charge that of nature, ana in the year 
1833 departed this life, having pre- 
vuNisly violated the law of Spain, by 
declanog his infant daughter his suc- 
cessor, to* the disparagement of that 
claim of his brdfher, Don Carlos, here- 
tofore considered unalienable. Here 
was an opportuni^ not to be lost by 
the gentlemen of the Stock Exchange ! 
here was civil war ^ nd a new loan into 
the bargain I It was nothing that Spain, 
even if she recognised the Cortes* debt, 
bad no resources to meek the interest 
of it ; it vras nothing that, independent 
of such liability, she was overwhelmed 
with usurious engagemeuts with France 
and Holland to the tune of some 
25,000,000/. more, of which it is said 
less than 3,000,000/. reached the Span- 
ish treasury. The recognition of the 
dd dd)ts, and the contracting of a 
new one, would be nuts to the patriotic 
Slodr Exchangers. No sooner, there- 
fiue, had Count Vial, the first Spanish 
ambassador from the young queen, 
arrived in London, than he was pounced 
upon by a host of " may your excel- 
Imcy live a thousand years, ’’and greeted 
vrith a dose of propositions, all having 
for their aim to pmure bis recognition 
of two bad debts and the contracting of 
a third. The English government was 
applied to also to bade the bonAfide 
holdera of the Spanish bonds (as the 
geudemen of the Stock Exchange had 
the modes^ to style themselves). Every 
engine of ingenuity was tortured into 
use ; and it was evident a new game 
was about to be spnlhg. The Count 
Vial (as Hajji Baba would saiy) took 
out the cork of his understanding, and 
his caia greedily drank of the honev of 
proDiiset. He readily agreed to place 
oelbK liis government the suggestions 
of the infuential parties who (dear, 
dirintewited creatures I) bad waited 
upon him. And wdl he might ; for, 
jfe/le mder, (and if you have been 
of the duped, put, as Hajji again 
toe finger of ooncealroent 
fime dr mortification), what 

^ credited that 
m of riKHpkeepera," findiitg 

Amr dMitor^mvla not pay ^fi00,000l., 


lent him 4,000^000/. more, to increase 
toe PBOBaBiLiTVofhis payment 7 Yet 
so it was. The Spanish government 
saw the eagmess of these particularly 
curious creditors, who, instoad of re- 
buking them for want of foitb in not 
pavinff that amount th^ stood tn- 
debted, were more inclined to revile 
them for not borrowing further. The 
Madrid cabinet accordingly com- 
menced a series of coquetry, which 
lasted for months, much to the edifi- 
cation of those who had not studied 
Cocker or Joseph Hume^greatly to 
the of the French and Spanish 
ministers, who ruled the telegraphs 
and nijgsioiiei/ the foolish ; to the in- 
eflable delight of the gentry of the 
Stock Exelmge, who saw again an 
infusion of agitation, exceedingly 
agreeable for the time being to thwe 
sanguine victims, who stOM waiting 
for " the Spanish,'* which it would 
have been mrtunate had tliey never 
touched. Some weak persons may 
imagine that as tlie Spanish revenue 
was unable, without tne payment of 
interest on foreign debts, to meet the 
expenses of the government, that a 
stumbling block would have lieen 
formed to the negotiation. Pooh— no 
such thing 1 The pious personages of 
the Stock market assured the expectant 
waiters for the new contract that the 
Radical government of Spain intended, 
in humble imitation of our own, to 
pilfer the church, and confiscate llie 
property of their political opponents ; 
from which funds they would be 
made as rich as Croesus, and as honest 
as— the parties lending the moo^y. 
Of course this was most satisfactory. 
Count Toreno, the Spanish minister, 
shuffled as much as man or minister 
(and this last is a bold word) could do 
to throw overboard the Cortes’ loans 
altogether; but as Capel Court was 
not to be cboused iu this manuer, 
be proposed to recognise the mqjor 
part of it as a " deferred stock,” to 
become "active ” iu (spirit of Methu- 
selah I) two hundred years I As none 
of the brokers expeem to live a tUhe 
of the term, this was scouted ; and the 
Count at last, with much coyness, 
consented, early in the prasent ymr, 
to receive an extra 4,000,000/, sterling 
at 60 per cent ; thus forming an addi- 
tional debt of about stock. 

He also kindly recognised toe Cortes’ 
loans ; two thirds to m convecled into 
an " active stock/’ with immediate in- 
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tomt ; the remahiiiig third as a de- 
Ihrred stock/’ to become active ” 
dMMit doomsday; and the dividends 
in airear to be a ^ passive stock,” 
until the Lord knows when. All this, 
as may be imagined, gave the gieatest 
satisfhction to the Stock Exchangers. 
It was a juggle after their own souls. 
All was activity, excitement, and 
buoyancy. ** Bayers (or the account” 
flocked to the market. Spanish Cortes’ 
stock, which in 1833 was 161, was 
gradually forced up to 72. The new 
scrip was so scarce, that it rose to^ll| 
premium . Portuguese 5 ^ cents went 
up like Roman candles, being done at 
102 ; and wagers were laid tlmt by the 
1st of June (1835) all would be higher. 
The rubbishing waste paper of the 
republics of the New World aecom- 

C nied at a respectful distance these 
flowed securities in their upward 
flight. The madness of 1825 was 
tameness compared to the quicksilver 
movements of 1835; and those were 
regarded as dolts of the first water 
who did not thrust their hands into 
this modem garden of Ilesperides, 
and gather of the fruit ab^lutely 
trembling to be plucked. And then 
came the natural result. 

We have spoken of the projected 
** canvmum'* of the Cortes bonds ; 
they were to form a new live per cent 
stock, with its comet tail of^* deferred” 
and ** passive.” This ** conversion " 
commenced on the 11th of May last; 
when, to the astonishment of all, who 
wondered where they came from, on that 
day DO less than 10,000,000/. Cortes 
bonds were sent in for the said conver- 
sion, producing, as a matter of course, 
6,500,000/. ^ active,” 3,500,000/. << de- 
ferred,” and 5,550,000/. passive” (for 
there was upwards of fifty per cent 
arrears of dividend). The missionaries 
of the Stock Exchange never expected 
such a sudden ** conversion” as this. 
Spanish stock became abundant as 
Whig promises; and, like Franken- 
stein, when he shrunk from the ugly 
nondescript he bad produced, did the 
experimentalists of Capel Court draw 
back from the monster they had 
cfeated. 

From the moment of this conversion 
it was easy to see the market was over- 
loaded with ** the Spanish,” in one 
sense, and evident qnpptoms were dis- 
played that it was giving way. The 
price gradually drooped to 65/., some 
caution being observed as to how the 
parcels were brought into the market. 


Ob the 21st, bowevef, ^ the 
began. Spanish stodc, which ha& < 

65 on the preceding laftemoon, fldi to 
54 ; and the scrip ftom Cnremg/m to 
3 dutouHt. Heavy oales or stod were 
made, against which it seemed vain to 
contend: some great unknown” had 
evidently turned " bev,” tbe luckless 
bulls roared again with chagrin, and 
the market cioM in the utmost con- 
fusion. On the fUlowHiff morning 
" the panic” was reimwea with in- 
creaaea violence, and m stock fell to 
49. During this period, Portuguese 
bonds had only denared 2} per cent 
against a fall in Spanish or 16 per 
cent. It soon, hosrever, caught the 
infection. 

It was now remembered that the 
29th was the day for the settlement of 
the foreign account. Alas ! it was 
likely to prove no day of restora- 
tion” to the astounded speculators. It 
was indeed a ** day of reckoning Its 
approach was viewed with horror; 
and the truth began to dawn, in a man- 
ner far more vivid than agreeable, that 
every petty gamester with a 20/. note 
in Ins pocket had been ** bulling” his 
tliousands ** for the account,” and had 
as much prospect of liquidating his 
difference” of 25 per cent, as my Lord 
.lohn has of setting the Thames on fire. 
The result of this was what we may 
truly, though not very elegantly, term 
a general smash and when the 
dreaded 29th arrived, the Stock Ex- 
change exhibited a degree of consterna- 
tion entirely unprecedented since the 
first establishment of this abominable 
temple of chance. As for settling the 
account, it was found as practicable to 
bottle off the Atlantic; every description 
of foreign security (as the nibbisb is 
termed) was without price— the bankers 
refused^ to advAsce a dump upon any 
of them, — the jobbers declineo to de- 
liver the bonds upon tbe security of 
the brokers’ chequ^ — ^hubbub reigned 
pfedominaot, — tne jobbers, in despair, 
for a period of two hours, absolutely 
closed tfaeir books, suspending all bu- 
siness, and it seemed indeed apparent 
that chaos had come again. Here was 
a discoveiy to the investm and buyeis 
ef foreign bonds of the stability of the 
reed upon which thfy dependra. Iti 
vain did the Stock Exchange committee 
meet,— in vain did each member 
shake his head, declaringHhere was 
nothing in it,— thesq Burleigh vibra- 
tions had ^ effect on tbe burly-buriy 
raging around them. It is the custom 
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oFl||i’8tm& Exdni^and one ** iflore 
holouM in the breedi then in the ob> 
tamnee," when trny of their body be- 
come defitultera, to post their naroei 
and residences onlthe interior vrtSl of 
the establishment. In the present in- 
stance, it was clear thata new wall would 
be required, — ^fQr, as almost all ** tbe 
house ^ were unable to settle, the old 
one had not ware space to contain the 
catalogue. The **Tiandwriting on the 
wall*' was,*thei]gfore, in this instance, 
dispensed with, ana additional time 
given ^ to settle,” an arrangement, by 
which prudence was displayed and 
paint preserved. In this manner the 
settling-day, as it mgy be called, closed, 
and, for the first time since the forma- 
tion of the Exchange, the day of ad- 
justment passed over without the set- 
tlement of the accounts. Day after 
day succeeded, time upon time was 

f iven ; but eveiy efibit fiiiled to pro- 
uce the desirra termination of the 
incalculable differences; it was evident 
“ time baigains*’ had received their 
^ coyp de grace,*' and that ** doing for 
the account” was done with a ven- 
geance. 

Those of our readers who are unac- 
quainted with the nefarious extent of 
toe gambling carried on in the stock 
market will think us of the Munchau- 
sen school, when we relate that ** the 
differences ” ofthe fourteen days during 
which this fbreigD account had existed 
amounted to a sum often millions ster- 
ling f I ! liCt Fishmongers* Hall, after 
this, hide its diminished head; and 
the hells, with tbeir petty thousands, 
annoy magistrates and fee counsel for 
leading fictitious briefs no more. 

It is impossible to say what price 
S^ish bonds and scrip would liave 
fiulen to, had not the brokers and job- 
bers hit upon a most ^lovel mode of 
fixing a nEAL(!) quotation, finding 
that the public, instead of investing in 
tbeir securities, had quietly allowed 
^ the bouse '* to have most of the 
valuable bonds to themselves, and that 
the alarm at this discovery might lead 
some of the smaller, poorer, and more 
timid boldeia to sell them at any, or 
almost at no price, a body of the 1^- 
fitnned a sort of joint 


slock association, .with a nominal Ca- 
pital of 1,000,000/., to buy up all 
Spraish stock oflered at 40. Wheu 
it is considered that some fifteen mil- 
lions cf this stock (at least) arc some- 
where, this fund would appear as 
feasible for the purpose it was in- 
tended, as it would oe practicable to 
catch tlie tide in a bob-wia : but there 
was no little cunning in the plan. In 
the first place, a vast amount of the 
stock was held by the very parties 
subscribing the milliop, and who by 
this pretended sacrifice were in reality 
only giving an appmnt value to their 
own property, which, without such 
efibrt, would not even possess a quo- 
tation. In tbe second place, by fixing 
what they chose to term a real price, 
they hopM the public would lose that 
coyness they had evinced of investing, 
in consequence of tbe extraordinary 
fluctuations, and come in and rid 
them of some of that mass of moon- 
shine, which, under the name of 
Spanish bonds, had overwhelmed their 
creators. Thus remain matters at the 
moment of our writing. That the 
public s|ill be gulled into the des- 
perate act of buying Spanish bonds 
we cannot for a moment think ; and 
it is but justice lliat those who have 
hatched the viper should be the only 
sufferers by the venom they have there- 
by produce. 

Such is a brief recital of what we 
consider will be the final blow to the 
disgraceful system of gaming by which 
mischief and misery have so long been 
fostered, — a system not only ruining 
the property, but oomipting toe momls, 
destroying the peace, and damning the 
reputation of all who have yieldra to 
its baneful influence. 

We will close our remarks by a table, 
shewing what the value of those various 
bonds which have been most affected 
were quoted before the panic, and what 
tbeir lowest price has been since that 
period. It will shew dearly, that those 
who invest their money with a view to 
security most do any thing rather than 
purchase those prettily embroidered, 
embossed, and embelltshed monemur, 
yclept Foreign Bonds.” 
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Af ibr ^^the defi^red,” ** the pes- thoid habits of reckless adventure, by 

sive,” and ** the lengthy ** list of which the mercantile world has been 

et eeteras^ we may at once consign so seduced, be preveiped, but the rage 

them to ** the tomb of all the Ca- for conveying our capital to distant 

pulets;” for even the genaemen of realms, in the shape of advadbes to 

** the million” will hare nothing to do foreip powers, will be checked, and 

with them. it will, in lieu of sodi misappropria* 

We may here observe, that at one tion, be converted to the advantage of 

period the above stocks actually bore the empire. Legitimate commerce will 

no price. The brokers ceased to issue meet witli that attention it is almost 

their lists ; and by such, avowed that certain to reward, tfnd the Stock Es- 
thete was a possibility of the huge change, instead of being itn ulcer on 

amount of mci|||^ lavished in foreign the community, draining its strengA 

loans being aMolutely valueless. ^ by its virulence, will be, as it was ori- 

Much ^od to the community will mnally intended, a mart for the 6ofid,/Sife 

doubtless arise from this destruction of disposal of stock or securities, — a oon- 

a most destructive evil. Not only, by summation which, p long delayed, is 
the abolition of time bargains,” will most devoutly to ne wished.” 

TUE LAY OP THE SPANISH BONDHOLDER. 

March 1 march I gallant Evans ! I pray you begin ; 

0 march, or therell be nothing left you to lose : 

Egad, should Don Carlos continue to win, 

1 sliouldn’t much like to be placed in your shoes. 

That Zuma (the man witli the horrid long name) 

Causes \ aides to skip, as if parched like a pea. 

Makes him move up and down very nearly the same 
As the scrip has behn recently moving witli me. 

O, Colonel, you’lf be at a discount like that. 

Unless you forthwith can your regiments prepare ; 

And if witn them you don’t march through Coventry, that’s flat,” 

As certain as fate you’ll be sent by us there. 

Then send round St. Giles’s the beat of the drum, — 

Let Sir Samuel’s supporters alike hear its sound, — 

Bid Tower Hamlets from out of its dark alleys come,— • 

Let the hearts of the Wakley constituency bound ! 

For these are the champions of liberty now, — 

Bethnal Green, Seven Dials, and Rosemary Lane 
Furnish forth the pure flime and the chivalrous brow,-^ 

We have destined to rescue the people of Spain. 

Lead them forth, gallant warrior, nor harbour a fear; 

You know each elector’s a hero in soul. 

When you see any head of an enemy near. 

You have only to tell them to ** rush to th^ poll.” 

Consider, should Carlos hu bonds rivet now 
(And, by Jove, he seems winning fields, cities, and towers. 

And has Kiven the cause we so worship a blow^ 

Pray vniat, my dear Colonel, could we do with ours ? 

Can we then be ** passive** as well as our stock? 

Can our hopes be ” deferred” like a part of tlie loan? 

Capel Court would sink under so fearful a shock. 

And Bartholomew Lane weep in eveiy stone. 

Sf^ though we advise not that you run a^muck. 

Should a bullet approach anyou’ie firm in your saddle. 

We allow you, as we do, dear Colonel, to ** duck 
But don’t imitate further, and pray never ^ waddle.’* 

Then awa^, gallant hero, your soul in your eyes,— 

In the held diaw your brand, on the field pitch your te'K, 

And I promise, you then in ourfevour shall rise, « 

Like the stock that will go op— full thjrty per cent. 
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ODE ON THE INSTALLATION OF MARQUESS CAMDEN AS 
V?HANCELLOR ON CAMBRIDGE. 1835 .* 

xiyf )<»«# Mtirnt IrAn Find. Nm. III. f9. 

1 . 1 . 

What lettered or what high heroic name 
Swells in the tumult of that long acclaim ? 

In Jiooour of what laurelled brow 
Rings the hall of Science now ? 

On whom does queenly Grants wait. 

With all her vested train ? 

Who sits upon her throne of state. 

The Chief of her domain t 
The Mail, whose Virtue has withstood 
The sirens of the world, content with being good. 

I. 2. 

• 

Not on the battle-fidd that name was won — 

The hero s honour when his fight was done ; 

Twas not by supple Faction gained, 

Nor by sordid Wealth obtained. 

The peaoefiil honours of the gown 
Are safest and the best; 

Who wins laborious Virtue's crown 
May put it on, and rest. 

The avic wreath approves the Just. 

Aud amanuithine flowers smell sweeraround his dust. 

I. 3. 

Can Ambition's vuhure-grasp — - 
Pleasure’s enervating clasp — 

Avarice, with all her gold — 

Praise of man that 's bought and sold — 

Empty titles of renown — 

Profit him who has gone down, 

In sinful blossom, to the place 
That yawns for all of mortal race ? 

Hark I a whisper from the prison I 
Lo! our Morning-Star has risen, 

And lights the world beyond the grave, 

For those whose names are writ on Heaven’s high architrave. 

• II. 1. 

What virtue so Seli^^ts our inner sense 
Whb heavenly hues, as meek Benevolence? 

She vrith her sister Mercy waits 
By those everlasting ntes. 

Through which the Diessings of the year 
. In pomp are duly sent : 

With them the laughing hours appear, 

And Love that lips Content; 

Their smile dissolves the wintry gloom, 

Opens the womb of Spring, and carpets Earth with bloom. 
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II. 2. . 

These check the tempest in his furious path, 

Smooth his rough plumes, and calm his fiery wn^^h ; 
These the stem brow of Justice clear, 

Whispering hope to mortal fear % 

By them commissioned Howard went 
Ills heaven -directed road, 

And sought the cell where Guilt was pent, 

And Miseiy’s abode. 

They on our Camden's cradle smiled. 

And breathed into his heart their influences mild. ' 

II. 3. 

to him the haunts unknown. 

Where, upon their verdant throne, 

Sit the Muses frank and free, 

Scattering showers of melody ; 

While around them dance the Graces, 

^^'ith their laughter-loving flices. 

1 .earning for him unlocked her store, 

And gave him of her precious lore ; 

Whence arose the generous aim, 

Still to cherish Learning's claim ; 

And whence, on Granta's weal intent; 
lie gave to her own Pitt his worthiest monument. 

III. 1. 

If Courtesy and Friendship's earnest zeal — 

The soul for virtue apt, the heart to feel — 

If patriot worthy that knows to shun 
Wealth for service never done — 

The life to justice strict allied, 

That gives to all their due — 

The nobleness, distinct from pride, 

To honour ever true — 

If Honesty and Truth sincere 
Consistent goodness make — a good man now is here. 

III. 2. 

If moral courage that has never failed 
In perilous shocks, where bolder spirits quailed — 
If loyalty to church and throne. 

In the time of danger shewn — 

If Faith, that feels all works at best 
Are only impotent. 

Yet has a Surety for its rest 

No foe can circumvent — • 

If Mercy, Hope, and godly Fear * 

Tlie truest ^^tness make — a great man now is here. 

111 . 3 . 

^ Royal Glo'ster’s widowed hearth 
* Now is hushed to sound of mirth ; , 

He the generous, good, and mild, 

Fall’n asleep, like some young child 
Breathing gently after pain, 

Sleeps but sleeps to wakq again 1 
But thou, bright son of Honour ! wear 
Thy Granta's crown for many a year ; 

Chosen to rcmlace his loss, 

Champion or the holy cross. 

Brave knis^t without reproach and fear. 

In thee thy Graiita crowns her worthiest Virtue herfl* 
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' TUB DUTY OT THB C0W8BRVATIVE LOROS ATf b ’<JOMitOirB1tS t — * 
^ TDB CORFORATlOl^ BILL. 


I 

We endeavoured to sYetch, in our last 
Number^ an outline of the duties of a 
Conservative whose post was in the 
ranks. We shall now say a few words 
on the duties which Mong to our 
leaders. We d9 this with the more 
seriousness^ because we think that 
those duties htiSe been often too much 
neglected. We do it witli the more 
boldness, because we know that we 
have a right to speak plainly on such 
subjects. Our position resembles that 
of the beast of burden, who saw not 
wliy be should care which of the 
contending parties was •his master. 
We are of the middle classes, and 
need fimr no personal injuiy or da- 
mage, whether monarchy or demo- 
cracy should prevail. If wt advocate 
the cause of that ancient constitution 
tinder which our forefathers have lived, 

, it is fiom no idea that its continuance 
will bring us penonal gain, or its dC' 
Btmction personal loss. But we judge 
that the maintenance of that economy 
under which our country has risen and 
flourished for centuries past) will be be- 
neficial to the commonwealth at large, 
though we see not how our own indi- 
vidual interests can be benefited by its 
continuance, or injured by its foil. If, 
bomver, on this general and abstract 
idea, we are willing to maintain the 
oombav have we not a right to demand 
of our leaders at least an equal degree 
of seal and perseverance? And are not 
the nobility and ancient gentiy of the 
land still more interested in the struggle 
than ourselves ? Our probable loss, in 
1 general scramble, might, and pro- 
bably would, be smiftll. But ** the 
aristocials*’ could not hopd so to 
escape. A duke, or ^a monopoliser 
of 10,000 acres,” would not so readily 
be overlooked, nor could he easilv 
hide himself. Can they, then, with 
mqr degree of justice or 4 >ropriety, 
expect ofus an earnestness or a devo- 
tion to die Conservative cause, if they 
fl ien ii elv es are badcward in exhtbitiog 
fleiaste teal ! • 

With a boldness, then, which par- 
iln no wiA of disrespect, are we 
lilMjlilflaeddM the Conservative party, 
IAr Bouse of Lords and in the 
BlMjNlirCoBnioni, and to explain to 
oAdasfotii of which tiiey 


have been guilty, and certain dntito 
.which we look to them to perform. 
And the alternative which we hold out 
to them, io case of continued neglect 
and carelessn^ is merely this, — that 
the Conservative party among the peo- 
ple will not continue, whatever they 
may do at the prmmit moment, to 
shew more thaaAeir leaders 
thalfapathyahd inertness in the officers 
will gradually generate the same feel- 
ings throughout the ranks ; — and that, 
if finally overpowered by the Repub- 
lican jparty„ tim first victims that will 
fiUI before, the advancing mwemfnt 
will be thoto very leaders, whose half- 
beartedness had in the first instance 
unnerved and broken down the moral 
force of the defensive army. 

We have something to say, then, to 
the Conservatives of the House of Lords, 
and to the Conservatives of the House 
of Commons. And we shall begin with 
the latter. 

Our triends in the House of Com- 
mons constitute, as has been repeatedly 

E roved, as nearly as possible a clear 
alf of the House. On the Speaker- 
ship they divided 306 against 316; 
on the Address, 302 against 309. But 
what has been the average, ever since, 
of their daily attendance? 

Fifteen election -committees have 
been struck. Had these committees 
been foirly composed, or had they 
proceeded upon their business in^ a 
spirit of fairness and impartiality,.tbe 
result would have been the securing 
an absolute majority of Conservatives 
in the House of Commons. Instead 
of which, in no less than nine of these 
fifteen cases were the Wbigs allowed 
to constitute a clear m^ority of these 
committees. In Jive cases the Conser- 
vatives had the majority ; and in one, 
an equal proportion of^ Whigs and 
Tories were balanced by a few neutral 
men. 

In the latter case, 4he peiitiontfig 
member, a Conservative, gained his 
scat. Out of the five Tory committees, 
four decided in fevour cfjdieTory csm- 
didaie, and one gave the seat to t^ 
Whig; but onl^lfiswms WMgeom^ 
mitieet, noi a mgk deekim m fntmt 
qfn Cm ue nu f imfoai gained/ 

Take an instance m impartiality in 
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llw.DtaWa«iid CoikMmitt^ In 
both thofooommitlajbtimmtade^ 
eided ONjorifyofWhigi. The Dublin 
caseeameonfint The efidenoe load/ 
to be produced waa auchaf would have 
•Mandy uinealed (yOenodl. Thia 
uhw to be prevented, if poaaible. An 
applicatton was i toie f b ie made* Ibr a 
commission to examine evidence in 
Dnblinr-all parties being well aware 
that, if this commission weie granted, 
O’Conneirs seat was secured, at least 
to the end of tte session. The com- 
rnimion wot grmted without the 4eatt 
heiitatkm / 

The Cork case followed a few days 
after. Here the sitting members were 
Conservatives. Seeing the success of 
the Dublin application, ihey very natu- 
rally conclude that the same course 
was open to them. They had objected 
to above one thousand of their oppo- 
nents’ voters, on evidence not easily 
producible in London. They therefore 
asked for t^ same proceeding to be 
takm in their case which had just been 
decid^ upon in the Dublin. But the 
committee numbered among its eleven 
members no fewer than nine Whigs ; 
and, accordingly, it was found tllat what 
right in behalf of a Whig was not 
right in behalf of a Toiy. ^The com- 
mission *asked was at once refused, 
and the petitioners were seated in the 
room of the two Conservatives I 

The like system has prevailed 
thronglxwt. We speak from the best 
ioformatioo, when we say that had the 
com mitt e e s been composed of neutral 
or impartial men, the decisions on 
the Carlow, Rochester, Dublin, Mon- 
mouth, Ennis, Roscommon, Co^, and 
Yougfaadl petitions would, in all pro- 
bability, have been totally different 
from those which now stand recorded ; 
making a diflbrence of ekven votes, 
counting twenhHtwo on a division! 
This great loss nas been’ sustained by 
the Conservative party, mainly through 
the non*atteadance of its membe^k 
Have we nothing to compllln of here 1 
Is it nothing that in Rochester, and 
Monmouth, and Dublin, and balf-a- 
doien other places, the Conservatives 
exerted themselvea to,the utmost, and 
bpd in fact achieved the trictoiy, and 
t^ have the mortification of seeing 
tliAt vicUMry snatclied from them by the 
ceielessness of their own friends in the 
House of Commons? 

And we may naturally coneiade, 
without fear of being mistaken, that 
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this fe only a sample of the gkneial 
conduct of the Coniervntive body in 
the House of Commons. The history 
of the session would’ shew how just 
this conclusion is. paring his edricial 
career. Sir Robert Peel never once felt 
jtmuie of the result of the night’s divi- 
“fton; nor, since he has resunaed his 
seat on the opposition bandies, has he 
known how to calculate the effiictive 
strengfo of tlie force of which he is the 
ostensible leader. 

But this loose and dfisultoiy way of 
calling on the warfere cannot succeed. 
It is time that our friends b^n fully to 
understand that, if th^ accept a seat 
in the House of Commons, they under- 
take a post oflabofir; and if late sit- 
tings and watchful perseverance are not 
to their tastQ, they had better dedine 
the honour. It amounts to a deceit, 
practised on their party and their 
country, to go in the House of Com- 
mons at the present crisis, without a 
determination to be unremitting in the 
discharge of their duty. 

But the more important part of our 
task remains. We have to say some- 
thing to our leaders in the House of 
Lords. 

It appears to us very doubtful 
whether the Conservative members of 


the House of ^ids have yet taken a 


main part of the legislation of the edhn- 
try to be performed by their agents in 
the House of Commons. In those 


correct view of Uieir present position. 

within the last four years. In foim» 
times, it was their practice to leave the 


days the lower House was the arena 
in which the three estates met, and in 
which the chief business of law-msAing 
was gone through. The peers, by their 
borough nominee^ and the crown, by 
its borough arrangements, were present 
in the House of Commons, ami in- 
fluenced its movements; not in oppo- 
sition to, but in concurrence wim, a 
large body of popular representatives. 
The Edinhwj^ Renew, in several 
elaborate, articles, exhibited the use 
and beauty of this arrengemtot. 

But H has pleased the Whigs to 
trample on their former creed, and 
t 9 put an entire end to this eysCem. 
What followsi Surely, and most oh-, 
viously, Uiis: that tilie peers, having 
no longer tlieir agents and nominees 
in the lower House, to aid i j the pro- 
gress of legislation, must now addfrafo 
tbemsalves in good eaibest to the work s 
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^-ind muBt become, if th^ wouUpr^ 
•em their own importance and their 
own exi 9 tence,.a watchful, pains-taking 
committee of reVision, amending and 
imprornng the h^ty and crude legis- 
lation of the lower House. 

The power which has unquestion- 
ably been added of iate to the House 
of Commons, by its increased con- 
nexion with the people, will render it 
hazardous, and scarcely prudent, for 
the Peers* to exercise, with any fre- 
quency, tlieir Absolute veto on mea- 
sures proposed and agreed to by the 
Commons. Nor is it in the least 
necessary that they should do so. A 
hasty glance over the last four years 
will shew, with h<Nv easy and moderate 
an exercise of their undoubted rights 
they may effect all is really 
desirable. 

> Sir John Ilobhouse’s bill, which at 
once threw down all the ancient select 
vestries, and opened the dominion of 
our large parishes to the mob and their 
leaders, was carried up to the House 
of Lords in 1831 • That bill, as it has 
actually come into operation, is fraught 
with all kinds of mischief. Yet one 
alteration, of the simplest, easiest, and 
most unobjectionable kind, would have 
rendered it both harmless and bene- 
ficial. Had the Lords only insisted, 
not upon the sir votes of Sturges 
Bourne's bill, but upon merely a 
double vote for all householders rated 
at 50/. and upwards, the result would 
balb been almost unmixed good, in- 
stead of being, as it now is, almost un- 
mixed evil, liow trifling and bow easy 
the improvement! but bow vast would 
have men the difference made in the 
operation of the bill 1 With that altera- 
'tion, the mob would every where have 
been overruled ; without it, we now 
see the mob every where victorious. 

Hius, for want of one single amend- 
ment, which might have been carried 
with ease, and which would not have 
so far altered the bill as to make it 
unacceptable to its authors, that mea- 
sure was allowed to remain a bad nne, 
fraught whh mischievous results, Which 
roig^t have been,, in a tingle sitting, 
chuged into a saib and eflkacioas 
piece of legislatioii. ^ 

ButastilLinm stnldng instaaoe^ 
wijitpportiMity^ lost was.given in) the 
of tim Reform-bill. >Tbe’:ma- 
House of Pecis ^aafpra* 
iieniiiijinat measure tobefimgbtmMi 
dangerous 


they exercised their nndoubted . psi* 
vilege, r^tihg the ssessum. < In 
the following year it was again laid 
on their table. That they bad taken 
an exaggerated view of the dangers 
connected with it, is now clear fn^ 
the circumstance that the second elec- 
tion which took pMe after the passing 
of that bill (the Engluh Reform-bill) 
returned, for England^ a msqority of 
Conservatives. However, dangerous 
or not, being again brought before the 
Lords, with the concurrence of the 
sovereign and of a Ifcge majority of 
the •House of Commons, it was no 
longer possible for tlie Upper House 
to meet it with a simple native. The 
right course was to accept the measure 
as a whole, and to make such moderate 
amendments in it as would operate to 
lessen the dreaded evils. But this course 
was not taken. A hostile attitude Was 
assumed ; and thus the Lords were 
placed in a situation which it was im- 
possible for them to maintain, and from 
which th(^ could not retire with 
honour. The ministry took advantage 
of this false step, and forced them to 
surrender at discretion. The oppor^* 
tunity df amending the bill was lost; 
and the only option left them was to 
accept th& measure as it stood, or to 
be wemsdves annihilated by a new 
creation. 

At the present moment, looking 
back on the whole proceeding, and 
recollecting that, with the Rcfoim-sct 
as it passed, unamended, the dection 
of January last gave the ConsersBlives, 
in England, a clear nsuority, il bo- 
coraes a matter, not of soppositign, 
but of certainty, that if the Lords htA 
abandoned, bm& fide^ all opposition to 
the bill, and had merely demanded 
that in the towns of the first dass the 
franchise diould be 20/., end that the 
borough freeholders shodd not vote in 
county electidns, the result would have 
been that we should have had, .at this 
#omeitt, a Coniervatiye nuqofifiyof 100 
in the Hodk of Commons. Aodlheae 
tw^points^i^t ^e^^b^^^yinid 

amounted to such a dear mid podtitts 
httack upon the bill, as to ^hstsm.'fiMi 
the gppoitunity toLofdGry to tan^ 
his resignation, or to deinaii4>a miW 
ereation ofpeeis. Thnia f«hitiTmi|^ 
har^een gaioedf and iMfidiepblM 
so gained, 

pesoefid'otaioit 





'&ofa hm baen mnt of the errors 
o om mitted within thetet three or four 
)reiis. Aoelm retrospective considera- 
Uqu of them will snrelj aliew the lead- 
ing tnembers of the House of Lords the 
dinise in which it will be thehr wisdom 
to walk for the foture. Th^ may ex- 
pect a variety olhpropositions, some 
of an encroaraiog ana levelling cha^ 
meter, from the powerful republican 
party now in the House of Commons; 
and others, of a more moderate charac- 
ter, iirom the Whig ministers, now in 
alliance with thaf republican party. A 
proposition of each description is now 
in progress through the lower House. 
The first is that ol* Colonel Evans, for 
abolishing the provision in Sturges 
.Bourne’s Vestry Act, which gives a 
plurslity of votes, in vestiy meetings, 
to the higher classes of rate-payers. 
This is an open and barefaced attack 
on the rights of property, and should 
be met by an instant and unhesitating 
rejection. The second is a more insi- 
dious proceeding, and is of a more 
mixed character. It is a proposition 
for limiting tlie poll at contested elec- 
tions to a single day. Now this mea- 
sure is partly unjust and mischievous, 
and partly unobjectiouable. It is un- 
objectionable as for as cities and 
boroughs are oonoerned. Here the 
voters must of necessity be all gene- 
mlly resident in or near the place of 
election, since accupamy, not property, 
confors the right of voting ; and, as a 
man is seldom a resident in two bo- 

S at the same time (excepting, 
«, contiguous boroughs, like 
iry and Matylebone), he cannot 
be deprived of his vote in one place 
by having to give it in another. 

But in counties the case is widely 
dilierent ; and here liea the real, though 
concealed object, of this insidious mea-^ 
sure, dt is confessed by all the Whigs 
and Badicals, that men of property are 
generally Conservatives. Such men 
have mquentty votes for different 
couDties,— num as BedfcMshire and 
Midwlesex and Devonshire, 
or freiprently more. If, tberefore, ail 
-Che clectioDs can be^miule ^to fall on 
one riayv or nsirljr so, the eftet wHl 
be^that most of ebsse double. votes will 
foe lost 

/ .But all this is. not m«rety«Dde- 
«sMUe^as diminishhig lfooclMtti|ibof 
^MJonstivative party, biit,4t.is jdso 
^cisiilp.majust;. Tot law and ^bmcoii- 
stetm annex the coaiityi:Ms,.f|o 


piopgity: residence is not the. tesu 
A man, therefore, who has the means, 
and who chooses to buy an estate in 
Kent, and another iw Herts, and an- 
otlier jn Cheshire, has a perfect ^fight, 
according to tlie theory and practice 
of the constitution, to vote in each of 
those counties. If you so arrange 
matters, therefore, as to make it im- 
possible for him to exercise this fran- 
chise, you do him plain, palpable, 
undeniable wrong. This pjirt of the 
bill, therefore, the Lords must remove ; 
or they will at once desert their duty 
and betray their own interests. 

But all these are minor points, how- 
ever important in themselves, compared 
with ^hat one measure which tlie mi- 
nistiy have declared to be tlie great 
leading feature of the presenS session 
— the one oliject for which every thing 
else is to be )x>stponed. We allude, 
of course, to tlie Corporation 
BUL 

This measure ought to be received 
in the House of Lords, as it was in 
tlie House of Commons (as to its main 
outlines), with a unanimous assent. 
True, It is introduced simply and 
solely from party motives, and as a 
party manueuvre; in the hope that it 
would either meet with the opposition 
of the Conservative party at the outset 
and w'ould thus involve tliem in a 
storm of unpopularity; or would, if 
allowed to pass, utterly destroy their 
hold upon all the leading boroughs. 
Still, however despicable may have 
been the motives which have given rise 
to it, the proposition in itself is a good 
one — or, rather, is capable of being 
made a good one ; and as such it ought 
to be received with cordiality and amL 
cable feelings. To attempt to maiOf 
tain with pertinacity a system ofselC- 
electiop and menopoly, in the present 
day, is laltogetber absurd. One main 
object with us ought to be, the rendei^ 
ing the people every where comfort- 
able and contented. This is the most 
effectual, or rather the only effectual 
way of spreading and fostering a Con- 
servative feeling. Let them see, prac- 
tically, tliat there is no party desifous 
offoeeptng up ancient abuses, and their 
jiealousy and ill-will towards the higher 
classes will gradually subside. 

The Corporation BeforonBill, then, 
in its great leading features, is a good 
•antbdestrable measnre. it is just and 
tight to teiminatt all 4ie aA, and va- . 
jaaosiMd ariutreiy wtyf of constitutii^ 
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a oorpomtioQ, and to substitulo in 
their room one simple, rational, and 
mkm qfstem. But, in so doing, be 
careful as to yodr details ; for in these 
consiit the real ^ciency, for gopd or 
evil, of the measure. The principle of 
the bill now before parliament is good ; 
but some of its provisions are as ab- 
surd, and some of them as dangerous, 
as it is possible for provisions to be 
made. • 

Here, then, is an 'especial occasion 
in which ihc^ House of Lords may 
prove its efficiency and its utility. If 
they should reject this measure at 
starting, the effi^t would be to raise a 
CTf of ** anti-reformers *’ and ** main- 
tainers of ancient Abuses,*' and to give 
the Whigs a pretext for foisting an- 
other soore of their creatpres into the 
peerage. If, on the other hand, they 
shonld indolently and carelessly allow 
it to pass just in the sliape in which 
the Commons may present it ; or if the 
Conservative majority, through want 
of organization and unanimity, should 
allow the ministerial minority to out- 
vote or out-manoeuvre them, then the 
effect on the minds of a large portion 
of the Conservatives throughout the 
country will be, to suggest a doubt 
wkeiker the Upper House it really of 
cnytue? 

What is the state of the case ? Here 
is a bill, which is just and right in its 
main principles : If its provisions are 
carefully examined, and adjusted on 
Conservative principles, the effect of 
the measure will be exo^ingly good : 
but if, on the other hand, tliose pro- 
visions are allowed to remain just 
what they are at this present moment 
(June 25), then the effect, the prac- 
tical working of the measure, will be 
most prejudicial and most dangerous, 
in a variety of ways. • 

There are three points in tliis bill, 
on the ultimate adjustment of which 
the real character of the measure will 
diieflyturn. These are — 

1. jlie qualification of the members 
of the new town-councils. 

2. The Subdivision of the troughs 
into wards. 

8. The qualification of the buigesses, 
apd their .regittnLtion. • , 

JPkuif th^ of the quaUJUutirm m 
menilm o^ibe propel town** 

at the whole course of le- 
l^sialll^ the last fifty years, end 
obsmr^ioevt^y act which haa been 


passed for creating a board of trustees 
or of commissioften for any place, or 
for any public work, a constant pio* 
viso mt the said trustees or commie^ 
sioners* shall be rated at so muoh in 
the parish-books, or shall possesses 
real or personal property or-such an 
amount, it is difficidt to imagine upon 
what ground tlie omission of all such 
security in the present bill rests. In 
it Lora John Russell abandons all 
previous precedent — - forgets Lord 
Brougham's bill of last year — forgets 
even the act relating to his own bo> 
rough of Stroud— and wholly omits all 
mention of any qualification whatso- 
ever! Nor does he assign any reason 
for this. If we are to imagine one, 
we must suppose that he will assume . 
that such is the good sense of the 
people, and such their respect for cha- 
racter and respectability, that we may 
safely rely upon their constantly se- 
lecting the most respectable men that 
can be found in their vicinity. 

But, unfortunately for this hypo- 
thesis, we are met on every side by 
facts whidi tell a totally diflerent story. 
Who is the idol of the populace at 
Hull alfthis moment? Wno it decid- 
edly the roost powerful leader there ? 
A man who is alike destitute of cha- 
racter, property, and local respecta- 
bili^. Living by the publication of 
libellous writings, and having only just 
left the prison to which one of them 
bad lately consigned him, he is yet, 
by the voice of the potvalloppers, 
churchwarden of one of the largest 
parishes ; and would, if this bill passed 
in its present form, instantly nominate 
nearly the whole of the town-council, 
and assume, himself, tlic seat of mayor. 

A score of similar instances might 
be adduced. We have seen a man^ 
within the last four years, leave his 
wife and children to the caiWeof the 
parisli •officers in a suburb of the me- 
tropolis, and settle himself in a mid- 
land town as an auctioneer, newspaper 
editor, and political agent. Endowed 
with a front of brass and a ready ut- 
terance, he soon became tbe ohi^ 
speaker on all public occasions. The 
corporation of that town was then, and 
still is, close and self-elected ; but if 
tills bill passes, and the worthy in 
question is still an inhabtlant of dial 
place, we will answer for his instaaffy 
becoming the tSM member and Imder 
of tbe new towBH»undl. Yet this re- 
spectable gmUeman’s lawfiil wife is 
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•tiU« we belieft, a chaige upon Mine 
pariih m tlie metropolis; while he 
mmselfy having neither goods nor chat- 
ty to suffer the loss is furnishing 
his present vicinity vrith a bastard or 
•wo every year I 

That such characters abound is be- 
yond all question. Surely, then, the 
part of a wise legislator is to preserve 
those bounds and fences which repress 
and Ireep down such men as fer as 
possible. For such purpose, it should 
he provided that no one should be 
eligible for a seat in the town-council, 
in borouulis of 10,000 inhabitants and 
under, unless he was rated at 20/. per 
annum to the poor; and in the larger 
boroughs a rating of 40/. should be. 
deinanded. If these safeguards are not' 
insisted on, the tempting opportunities 
afforded by this measure for the de- 
magogue and the agitator to leap into 
plaM and power, will tend greatly to 
foster the growth of such characters, 
and to increase their number and their 
influence. 

We look, therefore, to the House of 
Lords for foe insertion of some suffi- 
cient qualification. And this is fer 
better provided by a certain Standard 
of rating, than by an oath of being 
possessed of a certain amount of pro- 
perly. Rateability is a fact which may 
be ascertained ; but, on the other plan, 
vou have no knowledge of the fact but 
by the oath of a man who will perhaps 
care very little what he swears. 

2. Birt foe next point is that of 
the nibdimtion of boroughs into wards. 
We are happy to see that this subject 
has arrested the attention of Lord Stan- 
ley ; and we are not without hope that 
some improvement may be effected in 
this point before the bill leaves the 
Commons. Perhaps, of all the points 
in which the bill is open to improve* 
ment, this is of the greatest importance. 
The nature and extent of its operation 
we will illustrate by a reference to 
circumstances which are actually pass- 
ingbefore our eyes. 

The lord paramount of foe great 

£ Irish of Pan^, with its hundred 
ousand inhabitants, is, at the present 
moment, foe keeper of a small wharf 
in the Hampstead Koad, of the name 
of Murphy. This roan’s elevation to 
this place of power is as monstrous 
and unnatural as it is possible for any 
tiling to be, and furnishes an apt in- 
stance of foe working of Sir John Hob- 
botise’e Vestiy Bill, of which this new 


Corporation Bill is just flie^^twin 
brofoer. 

The said Vestry Bill enacted that 
foe members of parisA vestries ahooM 
go out, as in foe newjCorporatioj Bill^ 
one third every year, and that the pa- 
rishioners should elect their successors 
at one time^ in one placCf and by one 
vote. The effect of this has naturally 
been to throw the whole affair in the 
hands of the mob. The said Mr. 
Murphy has succeeded in eSecting the 
formation of a series of public-house 
dubs, whose meetings are periodically 
enlivened by the oratory of foe eloquent 
wharfinger, and whose votes, above a 
thousand in number, are always ready 
in support of Mr. Murphy’s list.*^’ 
The gentry of the place have neither 
the will nor^ the inclination to enter 
into such a contest. Some of them are 
ever and anon attempting to throw off 
this degrading yoke; but the union 
and co-operation which belongs to the 
Murphy clubs is wholly wanting among 
them, and their isolatra efforts are de- 
feated as ofien as they are made. 

Now liad this immense parish, ex- 
tending from Highgate Hill to Guild- 
ford Street, been divided, as it ought 
to have been, into districts, each dis- 
trict electing its six or eight members 
of the vestry, the result would have 
been wholly different. The inhabitants 
of Brunswick or Euston Squares would 
then have chosen six or eight of their 
own body, from their own knowledge 
of their fitness, and without any refer- 
ence to Mr. Murphy’s approbation, or 
any regard to his veto, llie inhabitants 
of Kentish Town would have done the 
same ; and in Mr. Murphy’s own dis- 
trict of Cuinden Town, himself and 
half-a-dozen of his friends would have 
been elected, — constituting, however, 
only a small portion of the whole 
vestry; whereas at present he nomi- 
nates the whole. 

Thus will it be every wliere. The 
only way in which the influence of the 
demagogue can be confined within any 
limits is, by subdivision. You thus 
leave him a restricted sphere, and not 
refusing him the exercise of any in- 
fluence he may possess among his 
neighbours, you in some degree neu- 
tralise it by enabling other districts tq 
exercise their francnhe without any 
interference fiom him. By this course 
you nin some chance of a jpixed as- 
aembly, in which all parties are feirly 
represeaied. But by\n election by a 
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fMKnl lial you make tlie denmnogue 
ahmute dictator* retumiDg his own 
^Uat,^ and niling without control 
amoi^ hia own dmtmes* 

Ww look* therefore* to the House of 
Lords to see, above all other aafe- 
guardt, that it be provided that eveiy 
borough diall be so subdivided, that 
not more than six members of the 
council shaU represent anyone district. 

A minor pointy connected with this 
of subdimion, ought here to be ad- 
verted to. InHlivming a borough into 
districts, those divisions ought, as far 
as possible, to be made to coincide with 
existing boundaries. Where several 
parishes exi^ in a borough, each should 
meet separately, lAder its own church- 
warden, and elect its fair quota of mem- 
bers of die town-council, jf any ^rish, 
however* was so extensive as to have a 
right to more than six members, such 
parish ^ould be subdivided* and dis- 
tinct elections, had in each portion. 

And, in determining the fair quota 
of a district or parish, respMt should 
be had chiefly to the portion of the 
town's burdens home by such district 
or parish — to its rated value, rather 
than to its mere population. Suppose, 
for instance, the borough of Finsbury 
were to receive a charter, and to pro* 
ceed to elect a town-council. Fro- 
bably the district of Saffron Hill would 
be found to contain more houses than 
the district of Russell Square. If 
number$, therefore, were the sole test, 
the poverty and vice of Field Lane 
would be invested with more power 
in the council than the education and 
opulence of Bloomsbury. But such 
an arrangement would be grossly un- 
just, and would lead to frightful evils. 
Clearly a view ought to be taken of 
the burdens borne by the respective 
districts, and the shave of representa- 
tion allotted to each district Mould be 
mainly determined by this test. 

3. But we come now to the last 
point* that of ibe proposed coiisti- 
tuenqy under the new system. In 
dealing with this matter, t|}e Whigs 
have, to the surprise of all, departed 
from the 10/. franchise — fiom the frao- 
^ise of the Refomi-bill — the franchise 
adopted Lord Brougham in his Cot- 
^pntioil of 1633 — the franchise to 

Lord Staaifiey, at the commence- 
gipg ot the present session, declared 
ltth:idhtmnee> For this fiaochiae they 
ba^ioMliited a new invenlioii. .. In 
plaob^MNRjr Hbitadiolder, o^twelvoi 


months' stendiAg| iat8Ajil:10ib 
having paid biv fatei» MfErr^ve* the 
franchise to all houaaholoaiih of lobab- 
ever degree* who have fadan cmd fbr 
three years successively. Thua the 
cord is relaxed on the one .hand* aadl 
tightened on tlie other. 

What the motive for making this 
change has lieen it is not easy to say. 
Prol^bly it was thought a more popu- 
lar pro[>osiiioQ to take in all, w^tliout 
limitation to any scale of rating. It may 
have been supposed that the RadiraU 
would be caught by this opproadi to 
lioufehold suilmgc ; while the cuiniijig 
Whigs lioped to overi'eacli^ them in 
anotlierway, by the limitation to three- 
jear occupants only. The votes of the 
10/. constituency, too, at the late ge- 
neral election, may have created a foar 
in the minds of the framers of the bill, 
whether this class of voters might be 
depended on for a steady adherence to 
Whiggism. On the whole, it seems to 
have been thought best to aliandon this 
their lately favourite position, and to 
go a step or two lower, as mure likely 
to damage the chance of tlie Conser- 
vative party. 

It md^‘ well be sup|jo*^;d, however, 
that the inventors of this new scheme 
did not well understand what they were 
about. It IS true that m many coun- 
try towns, where the labourers inhabit 
cottages of three or four pounds annual 
rental, this new scale of qual ideation 
will greatly augment the constituency. 
It will create a mob of voters in many 
towns in which the 10/. occupiers are 
but two or three hundred. Whether 
the cottageiv thus brought into the 
constituency will greuily improve it, 
is more than we cun vt nture to ho|:1^. 
The change may be injurious to 
Conservatism ; but we doubt whether 
W'biggism will mucli profit by it. llie 
Radical party will certainly derive the 
greatest advantage from the extension 
of die right of voting; and whether 
that party is not alre^y quite strong 
enough, is a questio|i.we would submit 
to Lord John Russel Is serious consi- 
deration. 

But although this new scheme will 
double or tichle the constituency in 
many places, there are others in which 
it will greatly diminish it. Take the 
case of one of those large towns in 
which the houses of smaller value than 
10/. |>er annum are few, while removals 
are frequent. We have examined tlie 
actual results in a parish of this kind, 
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aod’we fimnd the d&fl|Nlhjce to be thii': 
Excluded from did precent coneti* 
tueneyi under the Reform-bill, 


ae inhobiting houses of less than 

10/. rental 21 

Excluded under the new system, 
as having been occupieis less 
than three years 139 


Or, to state the result in another 
form : — ^The parish having 492 rated 
tenements, 471 of these would qualify 
the occupiers to vote under the lleform- 
bill : but, under tlie proposed Corpora- 
tion-bili, only 353^onld be qualified 
to vote for the town council, supposing 
the list of voters to be made out at the 
present moment. 

Tims, in many cases, instead of the 
new franchise being more liberal and 
extended than it was under the Re- 
fbrm-bill, it will turn out to be far 
more confined. 

We believe, in fact, that this new 
scheme of qualification for voters has 
been propounded in ignorance. The 
ministry knew not at all what they 
were about, but they took it into their 
heads to strike out something new ; and 
they began to feci a growing digtrust of 
the adherence of the ten-pounders to 
the interests of Whiggism. 

Now our readers will easily believe 
us when we say that we are in nowise 
attached to a ten-pound constituency. 
In some respects we could prefer tlie 
Hew one ; but there are reasons enough, 
and reasons sufficiently obvious, which 
ought to decide the ^estion against 
the present scheme. Take one or two 
as specimens : 

1 . By tliis scheme you introduce, as 
Sir Robert Peel well observed, a third 
description of voters. At present you 
ha\'e the scot and lot voters, under 
Sturges Bourne's or llobhouse s \ estry 
Bill, and the teiij^ound voters under 
the lieform-bill. Tlie new plan consti- 
tutes a fresh class, who are neitlier teii- 
poiindera, nor yet scot and lot voters. 

2. And with this new class comes a 
new annual revision of the li ^t ; a new 
list to be printed, and all the extra 
trouble and expense connected with 
it; all of which would be at once 
saved by merely adopting the consti- 
tuency under the Reform-bill. But, 

3. Another very serious evil is ob- 
vious, in the plan for cariying on the 
proposed revision. At present, Under 
the Reform-bill, two gentlemen who 
have received a legal education, and 

ngers to the place and to 


Ml IdM ‘qiiamlf;'enmitiei,aiid lieart«- 
binmifigSi'irjelt a town, deal with over- 
seers, ageiils, and all. as with parties 
to whom they aie peneedy unknown, 
and decide upon Oadi man’s dlaima 
and qualifications by a simple refer- 
ence to the law. But now we are to 
have a new list, and another revision ; 
and who is to conduct this ? Just thO 
mayor, who himself will invariably be, 
under this new sysfom, the head of 
one of the great parties in tlfftownl 

This man, or all omers the most 
unfit, will have to decide all points 
connected with the qualification or 
disqualification of the prties claiming 
to have their names inserted among 
the constituency. Every one at aU 
acquainted with these matters must 
know bow niee are the points on which 
the validity of a claim frequently hangs. 
How monstrous, then, that on the deci- 
sion of a single man — and not a lawyer, 
but a tailor or a tallow-chandler, and he, 
periiaps, the most zealous, the most un- 
scrupulous of the blue pai^— the votes 
of scores of the yellows should hang I 
or that the decision of a yeUow cham- 
man should disfranchise, without ap- 
peal, perhaps some dozens of blues f 

Tills single feature, so perfectly 
monstrous, so abhorrent to all com- 
mon sense and common justice, ought 
of itself to be an insuperable objection 
to the new scheme; more especially 
so when the question again returns 
upon us, Why is all this ? what hin- 
ders the settled constituency of the 
Reform-Bill — settled by men both 
competent and dbinterested — ^from be- 
coming the constituency for the elec- 
tion of the town-council also ? Why 
all this second revision, second list, 
second set of claims, and perpetual 
litigations? 

4. Tliis error *is still further e^- 
gerated tiy the licensing power given 
by the bill to the new town-councils. 
By its provisions, the whole of the 
publicans of a place will be at the 
mercy of a party. This completes the 
iqrstcm. Jmagine a Murj^y in a 
couiitiy-tdwn — and such charactirs 
are by no means uncommon. He first 
sucems in carrying the election of his 
^*dist” for the town-council. He is 
then, very naturally, q|^osen mayor, wsr 
the unquestionable head of his party. 
Before liim, as mayor, the lists of tlie 
new constituency for the bovugh are 
to be laid ; and to ** ^is satisfaction ” 
are they to be adjusted. At his sole 
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ooMtol ftte all the lioemee of all tfie 
fntblicans of the towA ; and he is the 
seturning-officer on eveiy election. Is 
not his power u perfect despotism? 
OnoiT place the Hmns of sucn U do- 
minion as this in his hands, and what 
diall wrench them out again? 

In the last place, therefore, we look 
to the House of Lords to erase from 
the bill all the complex and cumbrous 
machines of this new constituency; 
to relieve th^ towns from the warfare 
and irritation of two courts of revision 
every year; and to fell back on the 
constituency of the Reform-bill, not as 
the best that might be imagined or 
contrived, but ag infinitely the best 
under all the circumstances. 

Such, then, is the task which lays 
before the House of Lords ; if, indeed, 
this bill should reach that bouse in the 
course of the present session. We are 
aware that it requires a close attend- 
ance and a careful application to the 
subject, and both for^Mihaps, several 
days in succession. Tne duty is com- 
mittee-duty, which cannot be done by 
proxy, and which is wholly matter of 


detail. Sdll, honfoeer, we may urge, 
on the one hand, that it fe the onl^ 
duty, of any pressure, to which their 
loidships are likely to be called during 
the present session : and we may add, 
that, since the Reform-bill, there has 
been no measure brought before the 
House, on the treatment of 


Up. 

which the fete of the Conservative 
party, and, as connected with it, the 
mte of the aristocracy, so much de- 
pends. 

We call, then, without hesitation 
an^ without difiideifice, on the aristo- 
cracy, our natural guardians against 
democratic encroachment, to do their 
duty thoroughly and well on this great 
occasion. * We call on them, not aus- 
terely to reject the measure, but, seri- 
ously and with deliberation, to improve 
it. Thus will they invest their own 
place and station with a double se- 
curity ; damping the hopes of attack- 
ing party, on tlie one hand, and 
giving renewed confidence and hope 
to the Conservative body tliroughout 
the country. 


J. Muyw. mCHtto Strait, LrtMjW 
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COLI&RIDGE’S TABLE-TALK.* 


Proud, justly proud are we, of the 
reputation which the late Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge is now attaining. 
Notwithstanding the recent period of 
our existence, this Magazine was the 
very first critical publication that ven- 
tured on a correct analysis gf Cole- 
ridge’s philosophy, and gave currency 
to its principles. High laud to Henry 
Nelson Coleridge be rendered for his 
exertions in his uncle’s favour. This 
gentleman possesses the requisite talent 
and courage for the task that he has 
undertaken. We feel for him a pro- 
found, a very profound esteem ; and 
express it here in unqualified terms. 

It will be recollected that at the 
dose of our rdhiniscences on the great 
sage and skald, we stated that the re- 
volutions of Coleridge’s mind had ful- 
filled themselves, and that he had 
adiicved his destiny. What he had 
already published included, in our 
conception, a whole, a perfect science, 
for those to whom that science was 'of 
any use. This mainly, it is probable, 
made him careless of publication in 
his latter days. He knew his work 
was done. It only remained to analyse 
and rearrange it, that inferior minds 
might take in some portion of its 
greatness ~ the whole they could not. 
Desirous he was to give this popular 
form to the high argument of bis dis-* 
course ; but, in his state of health and 
fortune, it was of little moment. Be- 
sides, it might be done by others; and 
the great Taskmaster had decreed diat 


to no drudgery should the noble and 
magnanimous mind of Coleridge be 
condemned. To him a seraph’s privi- 
lege was awarded, — the ecstatic visioa 
and ardent beatitude of love. 

It is in the spirit of this conclusion 
that the editor of the work before us 
says, in his preface, speaking of his 
immortal •• Erne” — 

** Lamb's hupired ehafitff-bop of twelve 
years of age continued to bis djring day, 
when sixty-two, the eloquent centre of 
all companies, and the standard of intel- 
lectual greatness to hundreds of affec- 
tionate disciples, far and near. Had 
Coleridge bMo master of hie genius, 
and not, alssl mastered bjrit — had he 
less romantically fought a single-handed 
fight against the wh^e prejudicea of hia 
age, nor so merdleaaly racked hia fine 
powers on the problem of a univecaal 
Christian philosophy —he might have 
easily won all tliat a reading public can 
give to a favourite, and have left a name 
—not greater nor more enduring, indeed— 
but— better known and more prised than 
now it is, among the seise, the gentle, 
and the good, throughout all ranks of 
society. NevertheleaB, detul|orir as his 
lahoun, fragmentary ■■ his proouctions 
at preaenb may seem to the gursoiT ob- 
server— my nndoubting belief itr that in 
the end it will be found that Coleridce 
did, in hia vocation, the day’s work of a 
uant. He has been melted into the veiy 
heart of the rising li^iitiire of Englancl 
and America ; and itl^ooiplea he has 
taught are the maetalri^iht of the morri 
ana intelleotual hefaig of men, who, if 
they aball fail to save, will^wuredly 
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illoitnta aad eondamn, tbe age ia 
wldeh they liye. At it u, they bide 
their time/* ( 

Imall this w agree, saye in the 
aaggestion and lamentation, that Cole- 
ridge was not the master of his genius : 
there go two words to that bargain. 
There are three classes of men of 
genius: they who are mastered by 
their genius — these form the lowest 
class ; tlfeY yho are masters over their 

S mius — these form the second class. 

at the highest class is composed of 
men who are both the masters of and 
the mastered by their genius. Here 
there is a mutui^l interpenetration of 
the spirits of each. So spontaneously 
does the one work with the other, in 
sucli entire accordance, that no oppug- 
nancy is discoverable between the one 
and tbe other; and the machine by 
which its oracles are uttered are 
so at one with the inspiration itself, 
that, even when exerting the highest 
and moat skilful mastery over the 
utterances, the inspiration appears to 
have the supreme goyernanoe, as in- 
deed it has tne freest play. The traiis- 
lucence of the one into the other is 
complete. It is not the orb of the sun 
that we behold, but the yery lig^ itself 
hides the medium of oodimunication, 
in proportion as it gives by its in- 
fluence the utmost perfection to the 
medium of which it is capable. The 
latter becomes modified in the process 
— nay, purified into tbe very essence 
of which it is the element; and, like 
a good prose style, so i^ects the 
meaning which it is designed to con- 
vey, that it claims for itself no attention 
at all. 

Of this last class of men of genius 
was Coleridge. He and his genius 
interpenetrate each ^ other ; they 
were one, — thesis, antithesis, hnid syn- 
thesis ; and, not to speak it profanely, 
neither was before or after the other, 
neither was less or gneater than the 
other. We are quite sure that, on 
second ^ugfats, H. N. C«wiU con- 
ned^ witnout any mental reservittion 
whatever, to this shewing— and will 
excuse the peerege to which we have 
objected as a eonoessian to the pos- 
wdnepiqliidices^ some of his reaaees. 
1 H^ mo tfbnid swim with the stream, 
rnmgMi .«• mil as oppose; apd, by 
sApittiii to the resistance, gain the 
fcumani tbe fequisite momeDtum for 


Mach Rsloice we thal Cdeivdge’s 


pious nephew has taken in hand, and 
utterly crushed, as between the two 
meeting bands of Jove, a quondam but 
false-hearted admirer, au ingenious but 
most disingenuous friend, of his mind 
and its p^uctions. We allude to 
Mr. Dequincey, whose opportunities, 
as here stated, of seeing Mr. Cole- 
ridge, were at a particular period con- 
siderable ; and congeniality of powers 
and pursuits woulcf necessarily make 
those opportunities especially valuable 
to the critical reminiscent.’’ 

n is not necessary for us to go into 
the story of Pythagoras and the beans, 
the solution of which our illustrious 
sage is declared to have stolen from 
some ** poor stick of a German.” 
H. N. C.V refutation is however com- 
plete. Mr. Dequincey mentions not 
the name of the scamp” — for so he 
calls the German author, as well as 
** poor stick but no Eton boy in 
the fifth form was ever ignorant of this 
solution of tbe Pythagorean abstinence 
from beans, which has been there time 
out of mind rmlarly taught in school, 
as a matter of course, whenever occa- 
sion arose. 


•• Whether ” says H. N. C., ** this 

r reat discovery was a f§eulium of Eton, 
know not ; nor can I precisely aay that 
Dr. Keate, and the present provost of 
King's, and the Biahop of Cheeter. and 
other assistant mastera (for they all had 
the secret), did not in fact lean it from 
thia German ; but 1 exceedingly doubt 
their doing ao, unleaa Mr. Dequincey 
will aosore me that there wee an Eimliah 
translation of the German book — if tbe 
book wee in German— existing at that 
time. If 1 am asked whence the inter- 
pretation came, I must confess my igno- 
rance — except that I veir well remem- 
ber that in Lucian's Ktfamm aueth, 
a favourite school traatiaa of ours, upon 
the bidder demanding of Pytbagoraa, 
who is put up to sale, why no had an 
aversion to beans, the philoaophar says 
that ha has no anch aversion, but that 
beans are aacred things— first, for a 
physical reason there mentioned; but 
pnneipally because, amongst the Athe- 
nianSf^au elections for mesa in the 
government took place by means of 
mem. Of the correctness of tbit inter- 
pretation, if the golden veraee were in 
net genuine, which they are not, we 
might indeed well doubt ; for there are 
numerous aotboritiis which would lesd 
us to believe that the praetiea of voting 
by beana, or ballot, was long mibsequent 
fo the tima of Pydbagoras— to whom, in 
all probability, tne rkelref 0010,01 natural 
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mode of election by a ebew of bande, Blendender Gipfel, ron deaien Hbhe 
was alone knoini.*' Abndend mein Geist ina Unendliche 


So much for Pythagoras and the 
beans. 

As to Coleridge’s borrowing the two 
words in coiyunctfon, ** insupportably 
advancing/’ mm Milton, every reader, 
who is at the same time a writer, must 
concur in the truth of the following 
statement. 

That these latter words were tn 
Milton waa a mere fact, about which, 
with a bookshelf at band, there pould 
ofcourae be no dilute. If, therefore, 
Mr. Coleridge denied that he was in- 
debtid to Milton for them, 1 believe^(aa 
who in the world, but this * foremost of 
admirers,' would not believe?) — that he 
meant to deny any distinct consciousness 
of their Miltonic origin at the moment 
of bis using them in liis ode. A meta- 
physician like Mr. Dequincey can ez« 
lain, wliat every common person who 
as read half a dosen standard books in 
his life knows, that thoughts, words, 
and phrases, not our own, rise up day 
by day from the depths of the passive 
memory, and suguest themselves, as it 
were, to the hand, without any effort of 
recollection on our part. Such*tbooghta 
are indeed not natural bom, but they are 
denizens at least ; and Coleridge could 
have meant no more." * 

The ** Hymn in the Vale of Clia- 
mouni” is rightly confessed to be in- 
debted for many images, and some 
striking expressions, lo Frederica 
Bran’s little poem. This obligation 
is so clear, that no admirer of Cole- 
ridge, any more than H. N.C.,will he- 
sitate to acknowledge that a reference 
to the original ought certainly to have 
been given, as Coleridge gave in other 
instances. ' Yet, as to any ungenerous 
wish on the part of Mr. Coleridge to 
conceal die obligation, we join with 
his nephew in totally disbelieving it; 
die words and images that are taken, 
are Udcen bodily and without alteia- 
tkm; and.not the slightest art is used 
-^and a little would have sufficed — 
to diq^iae the foct of any community 
between die two poems. The&rman 
is in twenty lines, and H. prints 
them with what he terms a veiy bald 
English tnnslation, that all his seaden 
may compare them as a curiosity with 
tbeu ghxideation in Cdeiidge. 

^0 the German poem j 
** Ana tiefom Sehatten des sohweigeudspi 
Tannenliains 

Eiblick* ich bebend dicb, Scheitel der 
Ewigkeit, 


sohwebet!' # 

Wemsenkte dan Pfeimr lief in dor Erde 
SchcMMs, 

Der, seit Jslirtaasenden, fest deine masse 
stiitst? 

Wer thurmte hoch in das Aethers Wbl- 
bung 

MiiehtiguDd kiihn dein amstmhltes AnC- 
Btal 

Wer goss Eueh hoch in^es ewigen 
Winters Reich, 

O Zachenstrbme, mitDonnemtos,berabl 
Und wer gehietet laot mit der AUmacht 
Stimme: 

< Hier AoUenruheodipatarrendenWogan?* 

Wer zeicbnet dort dem Morgensteme die 
Babul 

Wer kriinaf mit Bliithen des ewigen 
Frostee Saum I 

Wem tdnt in achiecklicben Hannonieen, 
Wilder Arveiron, dein Wogentummel ? 

Jehovah ! Jehovah ! kracht’s im ber- 
•tenden Eis ; 

Lavinendonner rollen'a die Kloft hinab : 
Jehovah! rauseht'sindenhallenWipfolii, 
Fliistert'a an reiseluden Silberbachm." 

For II. N. C.’s rou^h version we 
shall substitute a metrical one of our 
own. The original poem, we should 
remark, is addressed to Klopatock, the 
poet of the Megsiah, 

Out of the silent Fir-grove's shade pro- 
found, 

Thee, trembling, I anrvej, Eternal Brow I 

Dazriing steep, from whose height my 
spirit 

Soars in dim Visions of the Unending ! 

Who sank the Pillar deep into Earth's 
lap, 

Which for millenniB hath thy maaa sus- 
tained 1 

Who towered into the Vault of Ether, 

Mighty and bold, thy beaming Aspect 1 

Who fsom the everiasting Winter's realm 
Poured you, ye jagged Streams, with 
Thuoder-aound? 

And who lond bade, witli yoioe Al- 

Here ahEl repose the etiffening bil- 

iswsr 

Who for the Morning-star there marks 
the path! 

Who wmathea thy edge with dowers, 
• eternal Frost? 

To in haramies of terror, • 

Arveifoa I sounds Biy billow's tumult ? 

** Jchprsh I Jehovah 1*’ crashes in the 
bnrptingioe: e 

The avalattche thundM it to the ravine. 

•• Jdhovah" in the tree-tops murmn^ 

In pui)ii4l ■ilycp,b|(^ It whiners* ’ 



Coleriifye^s 

Tlie reader may now compare the 
two poems, and judj^e for himself how 
far Coleridge is ildebted to Frederica 
Brun*^Chamounr at Sunrise. to 
Coleridge's alleged plagiaries from 
Schelling, Julius Hare has completely 
settled that matter. It cannot oe ne- 
cessary to repeat the refutation here. 
It is expedient, however, that Il.N.C. 
himself should b^ permitted to shew 
how C/oldflhg^ differed from ByroD| 
even as a plagiary : 

The charge against Lord Byron — 
not his own affected one, but ihe real 
one — is this, that having Arrowed lihe- 
rully from particnlaiwpassageSj and being 
deeply , although undefiuably indebted to 
the spirit of the writings of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge-— yes, and of Bouthey, too 
— he not only m^le no acknoadedgment 
(ihat was not necessary), but, upon the 
principle of the odiMse quern UeterU, he 
took every c^portunity, and broke through 
every decency of literature, and even 
common manners, to malign, degrade, 
and, as far as in him lay, to destroy the 
public and private characters of those 
great men. He did this in works pub- 
lished hy himself in his own life-time, 
and, what is more, he did it in violation 
of hia knowledge and convictions to the 
contrary; for hia own previona written 
and spoken admiration of the genius of 
thoae whom be traduced and aSfected to 
contemn waa, and still ia, on record : ao 
that well might one of his invulnerable 
antagonists sinr, * Lord Byron muat have 
known that 1 had the Jtoeci of bis eulo- 
giniD to balance the nauei of hia acorn, 
and that the one would have nihili-pUiJied 
the other, even if 1 had not well under- 
stood the worthlesanesa of both.'* 

** Now let Uie taking on the part of 
Mr. Coleridge be allowed— need 1, after 
the preceding passage cited by Mr. 
Hare, expressly draw the contrast as to 
the majiner ? Verily 6f Lord Byron, 
morally and intellectually conaidbred, it 
may be said : 

Si non alium late apirasaet odorem, 
Laurua erat.** 

Mr. Coleridge's nephew has not 
gone into 4he subject of hii use of 
opium^ concerning which we, in our 
Coleridgeiana,’' gave an important 
and authentic document. He defers 
• this portion, of bis theme to the periocf 
Cotaridgeb life may be written 
witboQt wounding the feelings or giatl- 
i^tej||lm.iiialice of any one ; and ffien, 
sinSyt diber misrepresentations, that 
aa lo ^ origiii or his reconne to 
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opium will be made manifest; and 
the tale of bis long and passionate 
stniggles with, and filial victory over 
the habit, will form one of the bright- 
est as well as most interesting traits of 
the moral and religious being of this 
humble, this exalted Christian.” 

Concerning Mr. Dequincey him- 
self, it is veiy properly added : 

** But how could this writer trust to 
the discretion of Coleridge's friends and 
relations? Whut if a justly provoked 
anger had burst the bounds "of compas- 
sion ! Does not Mr. Dequincey well 
Imow, that with regard to this, as well 
as every other article in his vile heap of 
personalities, the little 6nger of recri- 
mination would bruiae hia head in the 
dust?” 

We have had ourselves experience 
of Mr. Coleridge's conversation, and 
can testify to the accuracy of his ne- 
phew's account. Some of the states 
of consciousness which he describes as 
belonging to the listener, we, however, 
are strangers to. This prol^bly arose 
from our having previously travelled 
the samcbpatli of inquiry, and from the 
terms and the conclusions of his dis- 
course having been already peculiar to 
usf for we had studied the writings of 
the man, and had realised the prin- 
ciples of his philosophy in the study 
or ourselves, and others, and of the 
world. We were for this cause even 
in the secret of his esoteric views — it 
being the test of the truth of a science 
like this — that all its professors should 
think alike on its interior mysteries. 
As to the exposition of these views, 
his nephew well observes, that^** all 
his prose works, from die Fri^ to 
the Lhurch and ^aie^ were little more 
than feelers, pioneers, disciplinants, for 
the last and complete exposition of 
them. Of the art of making hooks he 
knew little, and cared less ; but had 
be been as much an adept in it aa a 
modem novelist, he never could have 
succeeded in rendering popular, or 
even tolerable, at first, hia attempt to 
push ^|ke and Paley from their com- 
mon timie in England. A little more 
working in the trenches might have 
brought him closer to the walls, with 
less personal damage; but it is belter 
for Christian philosophy as it is, though 
the assailant was sacrificed in the bold 
and artless attack.” 

It is now nearly fourteen years since 


* Soudi^s Esaays, Moral and Political. Vol. II. Letter concerning Ryrou. 
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Henry Nelson Colnidge was, for the 
first time, enabled* to become a fre- 
quent and attentive visitor in his un- 
cle's domestic society, whose exhibition 
of intellectual power in living dis- 
course struck the young man at once 
as unique and transcendaiit. He ac- 
cordingly made instant note of his 
conversation, in something like a spi- 
rit of vexation that such a strain of 
music as he had just heard should not 
last for ever. He continued the prac- 
tice ; feeling, however, how inade- 
quately these s|iecimen8 represent the 
{icculiar splendour and iiidividfiality 
of A] r. Coleridge's conversation. “ How 
should it lie otherwise?" he continues. 

Who could always follow to the 
turning-point his long arrow-flights of 
thought r Who could fix those ejacu- 
lations of light, those tones of a pro- 
phet, which at times have made me 
l)end before him as before an inspired 
man? Such acts of spirit as these 
were too subtle to be fettered down on 
paper; they live— if they can live any 
where — in the memories alone of those 
who witnessed them.*’ 

Coleridge was naturally ^ry fond 
of society, and continued to ue so to 
the last ; but the almost unceasing ill- 
health with which he was afflicted, 
after fifty, confined him for many 
months in every year to his own room, 
and, most commonly, to his bed. He 
was then rarely seen, except by single 
visiters ; and few of them would feel 
any disposition upon such occasions 
to interrupt him, whatever might have 
l)eeii the length or mood of his dis- 
course. IJis nephew was sometimes 
pi-esent in mixeo company, where the 
poet-sage was questioned and opposed, 
and the scene proved amusing for the 
moment ; but lie owns, that it was al- 
ways much more delightful to him to 
let the river wander at its own sweet 
will, unruffled by aught but a certain 
breeze of emotion which the stream 
itself produced. If the course it took 
was not Uie shortest, it wat.geneially 
the most beautiful; and what you saw 
by the way was at worthy of note as 
the ultimate object to whira ft>u were 
journeying. 

•• It is possible, indeed,*’ oontinuee 
this gentleman, thst Coleridge did not, 
in fact, possess the preeiae gladiatoriBl 
power of Johnson : yet he undentood a 
sword-play of bis own; and I bare, 
upon several occasions, seen him exhibit 
briUisnt proofs of its effectiveness upon 
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disputants of considerable pretenriooB in 
their particular linea. But be bad a 
genuine dialike of the practice in him. 
self or others, and nm alight provocation 
couljl move him to fcaj auch exertion. 
He was, indeed, to my observatiA, more 
distinguished from other great men of 
letters by bis moral thirst after the 
Truth — the ideal Truth — in his own 
mind, than by his merely intellectual 
qualifications. To leave the eveiy-day 
circle of society, inP which the literary 
and acientifie rarely — t^^mt never— 
break tbrongb the spelrof personality ; 
where Anecdote reigns everlastingly 
paramount and excluaive, and the wUd- 
ear attempt to generalise the Babel of 
facta, and to control temporary and indi- 
vidual phenomena by the application of 
eternal and over-mling principles, ia 
unintelligible to many, and disagreeable 
to more : t^ leave tfiia species of con- 
verse — if converse it deserves to be 
called— and pass an entire day with 
Coleridge, was a marvellous change in- 
deed. It was a Sabbath past expression 
deep, anri tranquil, and serene. You 
came to a man who had travelled in 
many countries, and in critical times ; 
who had seen and felt the world in most 
of its ranks, and in many of its viciasi- 
tudes and weaknesses ; one to whom all 
literature and genial urt were absolutely 
subject, and to whom, with a reaimable 
allowance as to technical details, all 
science was in a most extraordinary 
degree familiar. Throughout a long- 
drawn sumroer'a day would this man 
talk to you in low^ equable, but clear 
and rouaical tones, concerning things 
human and divine; marshalling all his- 
tory, harmonising all experiment, prob- 
ing the depths of your consciousness, 
and revealing visions of glory and of 
terror to the imagination ; but pouring 
withal such flooda of light upon the 
mind, that you might for a aeaaon, like 
Paul, become blind, in the very act of 
conversion. And this he would do, 
without ao muA at one alluaion to him- 
self, williout a word of reflection on 
others, save when any given act fell na- 
turally in the way of hia discourse, with- 
out one anecdote that was not proof and 
illustration of a previous position; — 
gratiiying no passion, indulging no ca- 
price, Cut, with a calm mastery over 
your soul, lending you onward and on- 
ward for ever through a thousand wind- 
ings, yet widi no pause, to some msgni- 
*ficettt point in which, ss in a f^us, all 
the partj-ooloured fays of bis discouiM 
should, converge in Tight. In all this 
he was, in truth, your teacher and guide ; 
but in a little while you nrispht fo^et 
that ho was other than a fisllow-student 
and the oompaniim of^our way, so pl^- 
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fill WM Ut manner, ao simple bit Ian- 
gnage, ao affectionate the glance of hit 
pleasant eye/* 

H. N. C. contfnuea at still i^ter 
lengthfitlie subject of bis unc1e^«con* 
versation — inexpedient for us to quote, 
as it is probable what we ^all write 
will imply much, if not all, of the 
topics, what narrow and ungenial 
▼iaitors, moreover, thought of the old 
man eloquent, in bis abstruser moods, 
we care M-agit was there we loved 
him best. We soueht not to incar- 
nate him, but loved to expatiate in 
the liberty wherein he delighted. We 
bad no petty miestions or doubts to be 
shaken ana were equally impatient 
of the obstacles or common conversa- 
tion. On such occasbns, we are told, 

•.! ^. 11 ! ^1 A 




from the flesh, he would soar upwards 
into an atmosphere almost too rare to 
breathe, but which seemed proper to 
him ; and there he would float at ease. 
Like enough, whatColeridge>then said 
his subtlest listener would not under- 
stand, as a man understands a news- 
paper ; but upon such a listener there 
would steal an influence, and an im- 
pression, and a empathy; there would 
oe a gradual attempering of his body 
and spirit, till his total being vibrated 
with one pulse alone, and tmiugfat be- 
came merged in contemplation.” 

This is well folt and happily ex- 
pressed. Let os now leave the words 
of the nephew for those of his ** like- 
named £me.” And here much is left 
for us to do; for the editor seems to 


always legitimate^ whereas, in the 
writings of the present day, the pre- 
mises are commonly sound, but the 
conclusions false. He thought a great 
deal of commendation is due to the 
UniversiW of Oxford for preserving the 
study of logic in the schools. It is a 
great mistake to suppose geometry any 
substitute for it Mr. Coleridge had 
proceeded to some extent in his own 
treatise on logic, though it is unhappily 
left imperfect. It is pleasing, however, 
to know that the fragment, such as 
it is, will be presented to the world 
in tne best possible form which the 
circumstances admit, by Mr. Joseph 
Henry Green, who, ^yond any of the 
pwfs friends, is intimately acquainted 
with his principles and ultimate aspi- 
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p^chology in particular. According 
to Coleridge, tnere are two kinds of 
logic: t. Syllogistic; 2. Criterional. 
All ^llogistic logic is : 1. iSirclusion ; 
2. Inclusion; 3. Conclusion; which 
answer to the understanding, the expe- 
rience, and the reason. The first savs, 
this ought to be ; the second adds, this 
ft; and the last pronounces, this mwt 
be so. The criterional logic, or logic 
of premises, is, of course, much the 
most important ; and it has never yet 
been trea^. Elsewhere he calls tnis 
the logic of ideas, which is to that of 
syllogisms as the infinitesimal calculus 
to common arithmetic; it proves, but 
at the same time it superseaes. 

On this subject we could enlarge, 
both from our own memoranda of the 


have lost the tiansitional links of the 
discourse — and we have therefore the 
matter given to us in the shape of 
tqphorisms, whidi may serve as conti- 
nuations of the Aide to ReJUcium. 
Unlike these, they are not sorted into 
subjects, but are ananghd as they arose, 
as ftajgmefits of conversations at difler- 
cnt time^ in which the same themes 
were familiarly repeated. Someofthese 
are more inteiestmg than others, and 
most those whidi bear tm wonts of 
wfaidi his published productiens con- 
tain promiM. All tnat bean on the 
logic and the logosopbia most be of 
xalua. Bdative to the tint, 
CdaUlge was of opinion that this li 



conversation of Coleridge, and from 
the working out of our own mind. 
But we forbear, for an oppcgtunity 
even more favourable than the present. 
Sudi will and must occur ana recur. 
Enough for this time we shall find to 
do, within certain prescribed limits. 

Closely connected with this system 
of lojgic is the logoiophia. Here a dis- 
tinction is righUy to be taken between 
the logic of St. Paul and St. John. 
St Paul’s logic is syllogistic— it is of 
IbtOie^, intricate. Thfo apostle wrote 
more parllcnlarW for the dialectic un- 
demtuding, and proves those Christian 
doctrines, which were capable of sueh 
proof, by common logic. St. John’s 
logic, on the other him, is Oriental, 
and consists chie^ in position and 
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declares explicitly the doctrine, oracu- 
larly, and without cdknment, because, 
heinf^ pm rmum^ ii can onlg be proved 
by Utelf. For Cknitiamig provei f/- 
le//*, 01 the iun is seen by its own light. 
Its evidence is involved in its existence. 
lie had a twofold object in his Gospel 
and his Epistles, — to prove the divinity, 
and also the actual human nature and 
bodily suffering, of Jesus Christ — that 
he was God and man. In connexion 
with this point, Coleridge remarked 
that 

** The notion that the effusion of hlood 
and water from the Saviour's aide^waa 
intended to prove the real death of the 
sufferer originuted, 1 believe, with some 
modem Germans, and seems to me ridi- 
eulouB : there ia, indeed, a very small 
quality of water occasionally in the pm- 
cordia ; hut in the pleura, where wounds 
are not generally mortal, there is a great 
deal. St. John did not mean, I appre- 
hend, to insinuate that the spear-thrust 
made the death, merely as such, certain 
or evident, but that the effusion shewed 
the human nature. * 1 saw it,* he would 
say, * with my own eyea. It was real 
blood, composed of lymph and craaaa- 
mentum, and not a mere celestial ichor, 
as the phantasmiacs allege.* ** ^ 

In another place, he adds that 
St. John used the term • Aiyn techni- 
cally. IMiilo- Judaeus had so used it 
several years before the probable date 
of the composition of this Gospel ; and 
it was commonly understooa amotie 
the Jewish rabbis at that time, and 
afterwards, of the manifested God. 
lie thought our translators unfortunate 
in rendering the clause vw eUh 
** with God ;** that would be right, 
if the Greek were ew vf eif . By the 
preposition in this place is meant 
the utmost possible proximity, without 
confusion ; likeness, without sameness. 
Tlie Jewish church understood the 
Messiah to be a divine person. Philo 
expressly cautions against any one's 
supposing the Logos to be a mere per* 
jKMuficaUon pr symbol, lie says, 
logos is a sub^ntial, self-existent 
being. The Ouoities, as they were 
afterwards called, were a kind of 
Arians; and thomht the Logos was 
an a%-birth. fliey placed '^ACmes 
and Sf^(the Abyss and Silence) before 
him. Hieiefore it was that St. John 
said, with emphasis, I Ai^— 

" In the beginning was tbe l^ord.” 
** He was Mgotten,** said Colerid^ 
labouring to express the me^l^,. he 


was begotten in the first simultaneous 
bunt of Godhead, if such an expres- 
sion may be pardoned, in speaking of 
eternal existence.^' 

Here, perhaps, it nmy be convenient 
to a^d something Further on^these 
Gnostics. The Gnostic, according to 
Coleridge, was a peculiar spirit, op- 
posed to the Catholic. It was a humour 
of fantastical interpretation of the old 
Scriptures into Christian meanings. It 
is this gnosis, or knowingne^, which 
the apostle says puffeth nf^nbt foioiu- 
led^e, as we translate it. The Epistle 
of ^rnabas, of the genuineness of 
which Coleridge had no sort of doubt, 
is an example of this gnostic spirit. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is the 
only instance of gnosis in the canon : 
it was written evidently by some apos- 
tolical man*before the destruction of 
the temple, and probably at Alexandria. 
For three hundred years, and more, it 
was not admitted into the canon, espe- 
cially not b^ the Latin church, on acs 
count of this difference in it from the 
other Scriptures. But its merit was so 
great, and the gnosis in it is so kept 
within due bounds, that Us admiren 
at last succeeded, especially by affixing 
St. Paul’s name to it, to have it in- 
cluded in the canon ; which was first 
done by the Council of Laodicea in 
the middle of the fourth century. For- 
tunately for us it was so. CaUiolicity 
was, in the first century, the test of a 
book or epistle — whether it were of 
theevangelicon or apostolicoa — being 
canonical. 

In the Statesman's Manual, Coleridge 
had said that ** the imperative and ora- 
cular form of the inspired Scripture is 
the Form of Reason Itself, in all things 
purely rational and mond.” AVe find 
nim in the labk^TaUc delighting to 
think that lb§ beloved apostle was 
born a Plato. To him was left the 
almost oracular utterance of the mys- 
teries of the Christian i||ligion ; whilst 
to St. Paul was committed the task of 
explanation, defence, and assertion of 
all the doctrines, and especially of those 
metapliysical ones, touching the will 
and grace ; for which purpose his active 
mind, his learned eaucation, and his 
Greek Iqgic, made him pre-eminently 
fit. 

Tske the folloudog, on the saifie 
sulyect, in. Coleridge’s own words : 

Thrae aiaybe dietstieiyrithout in. 
•pirstion, and igapiratioa wAhoat dicta, 
tico i they have continue to he 
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grievously confounded. Balaam and hia 
asa wcore the paasive organa of dictation ; 
but no one, 1 auppoae, will venture to 
eaU either of those worthies inspired. 
It is myj^found tonviction that St. John 
and Stt Paul wereMivinely inapiroc^; but 
I totally disbelieve the dictation of any 
one word, sentence, or argument through- 
out their writings. Observe, there waa 
revelation. All religion is revealed ; — 
revMled religion is, in my judgment, a 
mere pleonasm. Jlevelations of facta 
were undoubtedly made to the prophets ; 
revelations dTlhctrines were as undoubt- 
edly made to John and Paul but is it 
not a mere matter of our very senses that 
John and Paul each dealt with those re- 
velations, expounded them, insiated on 
them, juat exactly nocording to his own 
natural strength of intellect, habit of rea- 
soning, moral, and even physical temper- 
ament i We receive the b’qpks ascribed 
to John and Paul as their books, on the 
judgment of men for whom no miraculous 
judgment is pretended — nay, w*hom, in 
their admission and rejection of other 
books, we believe to have erred. Shall 
we give less credence to John and Paul 
themselves 1 Surely the heart and soul 
of every Christian give him sufficient 
sMurance that, in all things that concern 
him as a man, the words that be reads 
are spirit and truth, and could only pro- 
ceed from Him who made both heart and 
soul. Understand the matter so, and all 
difficulty vanishes. You read without 
fear lest your faith meet with some 
shock from a passage here and tliere, 
which you cannot reconcile with imme- 
diate dictation by the Holy Spirit of God 
without an absurd violence offered to the 
text. You read the Bible as the best of 
all books, but still as a book, and make 
use of sJl the means and appliances 
which learning and skill, under the 
blessing of God, can afford towards 
rightly apprehending the general sense 
of it — not solicitous to find out doctrine 
in mere epistolary familiarity, or facts in 
clear ad hominem et pro tsmpore allusions 
to national traditions.” 

Herroas is Ml of the pwatf, like the 
Epistle of Barnabas. Considerations 
like these refer a man to that sub- 
jective revelation in his own mind, 
which is the light that lighteto eveiy 
man that cometh into the worid, for 
the meaning of that objective reason 
which is incarnated in the written, 
word. It was in connexion, doubtlm^ 
wnh cone such Reflections as theee, 
alflffiHVh the ciansitional links have 
been hNttlNr his nephew, that Colefidm 
was led jhit iremark that. ** so litiledM 
the eariy Inshops ^and preachers think 


their Christian fliith wrapped up in, 
and solely to be learned from, the 
New Testament — indeed, can it be 
said that there was any such collection 
for three hundred years?— -that I re- 
member a letter from [II. N. C. 

lias forgotten the name] to a friend of 
his, a bishop in the East, in which he 
most evidently speaks of the Christian 
Scriptures as of works of which the 
bishop knew li'ile or nothing/' Tlie 
introduction of such topics of illustra- 
tion is part of what II. N. C. well calls 
his uncle's ** cyclical ” method of argu- 
mentation. When Coleridge, as some- 
times happened, 

** Seemed to ramble from the road, 
aud to lose himself in a wilderness of 
digressions, the truth was, that at that 
very time he was working out hisibre- 
known conclusion, through on almost 
miraculouB logic, the difficulty of which 
consisted precisely in tbe very fact of its 
minuteness and universality. He took 
so large a scope, that, if he was inter- 
rupted before he got to the end, he ap- 
peared to have been talking without an 
object ; although, perhaps, a fevr 8tej»s 
more would have brought you to a point, 
a retrospect from which would abew you 
tbe pertinence of all be bad been saying. 
1 have beard persons complain that they 
could get no answer to a question from 
Coleridge. The truth is, he answered, 
or meant to answer, so fully, that the 
querist should have no second question 
to ask. In nine cases out of ten he suw 
the question was short or misdirected ; 
and knew that a mere yet or no answer 
could not embrace all tbe truth, and 
might very probably, by implication, 
convey error. Hence that exhaustive, 
cyclical mode of discoursing in wliich 
he frequently indulged; unfit, indeed, 
for a dinner-table, and too long-breathed 
for the patience of a chance visitor ; but 
which, to those who knew for what they 
came, was tbe object of their profoundeat 
admiration, as it was tbe source of their 
most valuable instruction. Mr. Cole- 
ridge's affectionate disciples learned their 
lessons of philosophy and criticism from 
his own mouth. He was to them as an 
old master of tbe Academy or Lyceum. 
The more time he took, the better pleased 
were such visitors ; for they came ex- 
pressly to listen, ind bsd smple proof 
how truly he had declared, th^what- 
ever difficulties he might fiml, iRfh pen 
in hand, in the expression of his mean- 
ing, he never fonna the smallest hitch or 
impediment in the ntteranise of hie most 
subtle reasoninge by word of mouth. 
How many a time and oft have 1 feh 
his abstmaest thoughts steel rhythmi- 
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cally ou my aoul, when cimnted forth by 
him. Nuy, how often have 1 fancied 1 
beard rise up, in answer to his gentle 
touch, an interpreting music of my own, 
as from the passive strings of some wind- 
smitten lyre." 

Cognate with the argument whence, 
for the sake of the preceding extract, 
we have digressed, the fragments on 
the doctrine of the Trinity next demand 
attention. We cannot say that we are 
altogether satisfied with these, having, 
in a diary of our own, the substance of 
two or three monologues on this subject ; 
one which took four or five houm in 
deliveiy — and part of which, but for 
a predetenninatioii not to mutilate it, 
we would give here. Our business is 
with the present book, for which we 
are grateful; and would, as in testi* 
mony of thankfulness, confine our 
attention to it. 

Relative to this doctrine, Mr. Cole- 
ridge's admiration of Bull and Water- 
land was deep, and alw‘ays readily 
acknowledged. Bull he used to read 
in the Latin Defensio Fidei Nicefutf 
using the Jesuit Zola's edition of 1784, 
which it is believed he bought at Rome, 
lie told his nephew once that, when he 
was reading a Protestant English bi- 
shop’s work on the Trinity, in a copy 
edited by an Italian Jesuit in Italy, he 
felt proud of the Church of England, 
and in good humour with the Church 
of Rome. Bull and Waterland, he 
said, ** are the classical writers on the 
Trinity. In tlie Trinity there is, 1, 
ipseity; 2, alterity; 3, community. 
You may express the formula thus : 

God, the absolute will or identity «■ Pro- 
thesis. 

The Fatlieral'liesis. The Sons Anti- 

thesis. The Spirit sSyntliesie.” 

We wish we had room to express 
the meaning of this formula at full ; 
but we must pass to another scrap. 
Paradoxical as it might seem, Cole- 
ridge held tliat the Jews were, and are 
not, par eseellenct^ conservers of the 
doctrine of the unity of God. This 
truth he decidedly pronounced has 
been presCTv^ and gloriously preached 
by Christianity alone. The Romans 
never shut up their temple8,.nor ceased 
to worship a hundred or a thousand 
gods and goddesses, at the bidding of 
the Jews; the Persians, the Hindus, 
the Chinese, learned nothing of this 
great truth from the Jews. But from 
Christians they did learn it in various 
degrees, and are still learning it. The 
religion of tlie Jews is, indeed, a light ; 
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but it is as the light of the glow-worm, 
which gives no heat, and illumines no- 
thing but itself. 

"It has been obje^d to me,** con- 
tinued Coleridge, '* tint the vulgi^ no- 
tions of die Trinity are at variance with 
this doctrine ; and it was added, whe- 
ther as flattery or sarcasm matters not, 
that few believers of the Trinity thought 
of it as 1 did. To which sgain humbly, 
yet confidently, I r ply, that my su- 
perior light, if superior, consi^ in no- 
thing more than tbi8,-.4tfar 1 more 
clearly see that the doctrine of trinal 
unity ia an absolute truth transcending 
my human means of understanding it, or 
demonstrating it. I may or may not be 
able to utter tlie formula of iny faith in 
this mystery in more* logical terms than 
some others ; but this I say, Go und 
ask the mos^ordinaiy man, a professed 
believer in this doctrine, whether he be- 
lieves in and worships a plurality of 
Gods, and he will start with horror at 
the* bare suggestion. He may not be 
able to explain his creed in exact terms ; 
but he will tell you that he does believe 
in one God, and in one God only, reason 
about it as you may.** 

Coleridge has treated of the doctrine 
of the Trinity in connexion with Irving- 
ism. We must here hold the balance 
even between the parties. Our good 
opinion of Coleridge is unqualified, — 
our esteem for Irving, malgre his errors, 
is still great. We are told here, what 
we know also to be the fact, that the 
admiration and sympathy which Mr. 
Coleridge felt and expressed towards 
the late Mr. Irving, at his first appear- 
ance in London, were great and sin- 
cere; and his grief at the deplorable 
change which followed was in propor- 
tion. But it is added that, ** long after 
the tongues shall have failed and been 
fbi’gotteii, Irving’s name will live in 
the splendid eulogies of his friend." 
It will So live. It would be injustice, 
however, not to subjoin that Irving 
has written books of his own which 
the world will not willingly let die. 
This we know also was Coleridge's 
own opinion. He mentioned with 
particular commendation to*us Irving's 
preface to Ben Exra, as being written 
in pure English, undefiled, though with 
too much tikemence of style. ** Vehe- 
mence” was the word u^, and it ex^ 
resses the character iif Irving’s genm, 
otb in its excellenaes and its abuses. 

Coleridge felt the same^ difficulty 
which we mways felt and expressed, in 
the conduct of the* Scotch kirk to 
Irving. H8 could not understand it.' 
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" Th^ Biglit with anple ntmm Imv* 
▼intod mm for the monetroiu indecen- 
CMi of those ezhihitione of the epirit i 
perhepe the kirk would not hare been / 
Justified in orerld^king such disgraceful 
oreacl^ of decorum ; but to ezcifoimp- 
nicate him on account of his laneu^e 
about Christ’s body was rei^ foolish. Ir- 
▼inff’s expressions upon this subject are 
in-judged, inconrenient, in bad taste, 
and in terms false; nevertheless, his 
apparent meaning,0snch as it 4s, is ortho- 
dox. Cksiil^bodv, as mere bod^, or 
rather cmcS^for body is an associated 
word), was no more capable of sin or 
righteousness than mine or yours ; that 
his humanity had a capacity of sin fol- 
lows from ite own essence. He was of 
like passions as w, and was tempted. 
How could he be tempted, if he had no 
formal capacity of being seduced 1” 

To be sure, the contrary assumption 
is mere and so we statM at 

the time, — ^feeling in this that the great 
pulpit orator and theologic genius Was 
justifiable; and giving him, therefore, 
eveiy opportunity for vindicating his 
belief in the Unknown Tongues, though 
conscious that here he was in error from 
his great desire to incarnate, to embody, 
all ideas, arising from a certain mathe- 
matical instinct for sensuous demon- 
stration in the forms of time and space, 
in which his mind had been educated, 
and in which perhaps he only ened, 
after all, with John and Paul. 

Take, in connexion with the above, 
the following: 


The Trinity is, 1, the will ; fi, the 
leesoB, or word; 3, the lew, or life. Ae 
wo distinguish these three, so we mnst 
unite them in one God. The unionmust 
be es trsnscendsnt se the distinction. 

Mr. Irving’s notion is tritbeism,— 
nsy, rather in terms, tri-damonism. His 
opmion about the suifulness of the hu- 
msnity of our Lord is sbsurd, if consi- 
dered in one point of view, — body is 
not csresse. How csn there be a ainfol 


eereasel But what he eeys is esphbleof 
a sounder interpretstion, Irving eenght 
Mmy tfaingo frim me ; hot m wovdd 
■over stend to eny thing which he 
tluNKllt ko eoold not use in ^ pulpit. 
1 told hns the oertsin oensoquonoe would 
bo, that ho would fiill info griovouO 
oxron, Somotimoi be boo five or mt 



fha fMM diitigction between the 
lirw.nMIbiw apparent m tliis esiMet. 
lraqf.ftAlhatiiis vocation as an orator 

it 

^ wain ie d ini 


the high tmths that he received from 
Coleridge to thd form of a mathe- 
matical diagram. Coleridge retained 
them in the form of ideas, and of ideas 
only. This he could afford to do, by 
virtue of his profession as a philoso- 
pher. His region was the eternal,— 
Irving's field of action the temporal. 
The tendencies of the latter were Aris- 
totelian, though he bad not become 
such; and, we think, was purifying 
himself, notwithstanding apj^rances 
to the contraiy, into a perception of 
Platonic spiritualities, unmixed with 
grosser matter. The period of his 
strife in the middle way between the 
two opinions was sore and perilous. 
But the “ cathartic process” was 
abridged, to be perfected in the 8ej>a- 
rate state. 

On the two systems of Plato and 
Aristotle Coleridge has delivered him- 
self in these words of wisdom. 

Every man is born an Aristotelian 
or a Platoniat. I do not think it possi- 
ble that any oue bom an Aristotelian can 
become a Platoniat; and I am sure no 
bom Platoniat can ever ebange into an 
Aristotelian. They are the two claaaes 
of men, ^beside which it is next to im- 
possible to conceive s third. The one 
conaidera reason a quality or attribute ; 
the other considers it a power. 1 believe 
that Aristotle never could get to under- 
stand wbat Plato meant by an idea. 
There is a passage, indeed, in the Eu- 
demian Ethics [or metaphysics] which 
looks like an exception ; but 1 doubt not 
of its beiug spurious, as that whole 
work is supposed by some to be. With 
Plato, ideas ore constitutive in them- 
selves. 

** Aristotle was, sod still is, the sove- 
reign lord of the undeistsoding — the 
faculty judging by the senses. He was 
s conceptualise and never could raise 
himself into that higher state which was 
natural to Plato, and has been so to 
bthers, in which the undeistanding is 
distinctly contemplated, and, as it were, 
looked down upon from the throne of 
actual ideas, or Hving, inhon, asaentid 
troths. 

Yot what a mind was Aristotle’s— 
only not the gieatsat that ever animited 
the human fonnl— the parent of science 
|ini|wrly so called, the master of eriti- 
dsm, SM the founder or editor el Icjgic ! 
jBut he confounded sdenoe wKh pfiiioao- 
pby, which is an emf. Philosophy is 
the middle state between seienee, ok 
knowledge, end sopUa, or vHidoas.” 

In impovtgnt oonnexion with diis is 
the (blipwing axtraot, epneemiog the 
Jderst Lm qf FokrUjf:' 
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•• It !■ eurioiti 16 tiwe the opention 
of the morel leer of pdlerity in the hie- 
toiy of politicSii religion, &e. When 
the meiimum of one tendency bee been 
ettained there is no gradual decieese, 
but a direct transition to its minimum, 
till the opposite tendency baa attained its 
maximum ; and then yon aee another 
corresponding revulsion. With the Re- 
Btoratmn came in at once the meehanico- 
corpuBcular philosophy, which, with the 
increase of manumotnres, trade, end 
erts, made every thing in philosophy, re- 
ligion, and poetry objective ; till, et 
length, attachment to mere external 
worldliness and forms Mt to its maxi- 
mum, — ^when out burst the French Revo- 
lution, and with it every thing became 
immediately subjective, without any ob- 
ject at all. I'he rights of man, the so- 
vereignty of the people, were subject 
end cmjectboth. We are now, 1 think, 
at the turning point again. Tfaia reform 
seems the ne pint ultra of that tendency 
of the public mind which substitutes its 
own undefined notions or passions for 
real objects and historical actualities. 
Thera is not one of the ministers— except 
the one or two revolutionists among 
them — who has erer given us a hint, 
tliroughout this long struggle, as to 
uhat he really does believe witt be the 
product of the bill ; what sort of House 
of Commous it will make for the puipose 
of governing this empire soberly and 
safely. No; they have actnalisecf fora 
moment a wish, a fear, a passion, but 
not an idea.** 

So much we have deemed it proper 
to quote from the Table-Taik of Cole- 
ridge with his nephew, in relation to 
the great interests of religion and phi- 
losophy. It Is not necessaiy for us to 
make any excerpts as to his system, 
that having been already, in former 
papers, treated of at full.* Our readers 
understand the distinction between the 
reason and understanding, and have 
had experience of what d priori argu- 
ment it, what force it has, and of what 
application it is capable. In the above 
extract Coleridge has applied it to p^ 
liticS) and the words have a prophetic 
character. This power Colerid^ ex- 
hibited in a mat degree in the co- 
lumns of the ShrmugPo^. In 1808 
—9, Lord Darnley met him acci- 
dentally, when, after a few words of 
salutation, bis lordahip said, ^ Are you 
mad, Mr. ColeridMr •* Not that 1 
knofV, my lord/* he replied ; ^ whet 
have 1 done which argues any derange- 
ment of mind " VFhy, 1 mean,** 


said he^ those essays of yours • On 
the Hopes and Fears of a Pe^le 
Invaded by Foreign Armies/ T^ 
Spaniards are absolute^ conquered ; it 
is absurd to talk of tiiEir chance of re- 
sisting.’* Very well, my ]ord,’^8aid 
Coleridge, we shall see. But will 
your loidship permit me, in the course 
of a year or two, to retort your questioii 
upon you, if I should have grounds 
for so doing ?'* Certainly,** rep|M 
his lordship ; that is Two 

years afterwards, when ‘'ISairs were 
altered in Spain, Coleridge met Lord 
Darnley again, and, after some con- 
versation, ventured to say to him, 

Does your lordship recollect giving 
me leave to retort a certain question 
upon you about the Spaniards ? Who 
is mad now F* Veiy true, veiy 
true, Mr. Coleridge,” cried be ; you 
are right. It is very extraordinary. It 
was a ve^ happy and bold guess.” 
Upon which Coleridge remark^, ** I 
think * guess* is haidly a fiiir term; 
for has any thing happened that has 
happened from any otlier causes, or 
under any other conditions, than such 
as i laid down beforehand T” 

Coleridge was quite correct in ob- 
jecting to the term ^est. There if a 
science of morals, and it is owing to its 
existence that prophecy is and has been 
possible. There ts a science of morals, 
and it is the most certain of all sci- 
ences. And as the study of astronomy 
is needful to instruct us concerning the 
spherical body and other conditions 
of the earth, so this moral science is 
necessary to relate our physical in- 
quiries,— and it is the very basis of po- 
litical wisdom. 

Ibke another fact. We hear Cole- 
ridge affirming as follows on die 29th 
of April, 1823 : " It is common to hear 
it said, that if the legal disabilities are 
removeTl, the Romish Church will lose 
ground in this country. 1 think the 
reverse: the Romish religkm is, or, 
in certain handa^ is eapablo of faeiiig 
made so flattering to the paasiona and 
aelf-delqgion of men, that it ia impos- 
afole to say how for it wmild spread 
amone the higher orders of society es- 
pecially, if the secular disadvantages 
now attending ita profession were re- 
moved.” Our attetion is properly 
pointed, in a note mi this passage, to 
the alarming feet of the increase in the 
mimbers of tlie EomiBh (Church in 


• OurpapsiaonColerMge AouMlbe raid, in oolin^on, by every onbwill^to 

understand the subject. Tfaay are— Tel. V., 8B5-d9f; X., 8rfo49S; XI., ML58. 
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England ; and we are referred to Cole- 
ridge’s Saneti Doiniiuci Pallwm — a 
poem which has not received tlie at- 
tention which Ihe importance of the 
8uM|ct merits. \ ^ 

One of the greatest evils pr^uced 
by Romanism is the discrrait into 
which it brings Catholicism. The pre- 
sent adherents of the Church of Rome 
were not, in Coleridge’s opinion, Ca- 
tholics. ** We are the Catholics/’ he 
said, wish he had said so with 

uiideniahle^bstice ; we mean in our 
characters and feelings* — in these we 
are too sectarian, too national. True, 
Imwever, it is that, in regard {o the ar- 
ticles of our apostolic church, Pro- 
testants can piofe that they hold the 
doctrines of the primitive church for 
the first three hundred^ years. The 
Council of Trent, said Coleridge, made 
the papists what they are. 

** A foreign Romish bishop has de- 
clared that the Protestants of his ac- 
quaintance were more like what he con- 
ceived the enlightened Catholics to have 
been before the Council of Trent than 
the best of the latter in his days. Per- 
haps, you will say, this bishop was not a 
good Catholic. 1 cannot answer for 
that. The course of Christianity and the 
Christian church may not unaptly be 
likened to a mighty river, which dUed a 
wide channel, and bore along with its 
waters mud, and gravel, and weeds, till 
it met a great rock in the middle of its 
stream. By some means or other, the 
water flows purely, and separated from 
the filth, in a deeper and narrower 
oourae, on one side of the rock ; and the 
refuse of the dirt and troubM water 
goea ofiT on the other in a broad enrrent, 
and then cries ou^ ' IFc are the river !’ 

A Mson laid to me lately, • But 
you will, for civility's sake, call them 
Cathotici, will you notV I answered 
that I would not ; for I would not tell a 
lie upon any, much less upon so, solemn, 
an oecaaion.* Ihe adherents of the 
Church of Rome, 1 repeat, are not Ca- 
thoiie Christians. If they are, then it 
firilows that we Protestants are beietica 
■nd achisniatiGa, aa, indeed, the Papists 
rm logically, from their own^prenuses, 
ceu us. Am * Homan Catholics ’make 
no differenoe. Catholioiam is not caps* 
ble of degrees or local apportionment. 
Then can be but one body of Catliolkt, 
cr si tormmL To talk distinctly of Jriil 
WtSeouh Roman Ctitholics is a mere 
noAty.” 

4 i» wisdom ineflably instruc- 
tive ia m nogfe aphorism that 
deiiideaM 7 #.eeeoitliDg to the piesoripc 
of pure leaken,. would, if ket, be a 
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church: there would be focal points 
in it, but no sdperior.” Again : ** It 
has never been seen, or clearly an- 
nounced, that democracy, as such, is 
no proper element in the constitution 
of a state. The idea of a state is un- 
doubtedly a government, U m kjuortn 
— an aristocracy. Democracy is the 

healthful life-blood which circulates 
through the veins and arteries, which 
supports the system, but which ought 
never to appear externally, and in die 
mere blooa itself.” Again : ** A state, 
in idea, is the opposite of a church. 
A %tate regards classes, aiul not indi- 
viduals; and it estimates classes, not 
by internal merit, but external acci- 
dents, as property, birth, &c. Dut a 
church does the reverse of this, and 
disregards all external accidents, and 
looks at men as individual persons, 
allowing no gradation of ranks, but 
such as greater or less wisdom, learn- 
ing and holiness, ought to confer. A 
church is, therefore, in idea, the only 
pure democracy. Ibe church so con- 
sidered, and the state, exclusively of 
the church, constitute together the idea 
of a state in its largest sense.** 
The*aphoristic form into which this 
book is cast, possesses many advan- 
tages. Nevertheless we wish, that in 
one or two cases the editor had given 
an entire conversation, that the world 
might have had a specimen of its style 
arid scope. This probably may yet be 
done, if not by Mr. Coleridge's literary 
executors, yet by other haiid!» ; as we 
know where materials exist sufficient fur 
that purpose. We are ready to admit 
the aifficully of the task, and concur 
in the statement that Mr. Coleridge's 
conversation at all times required at- 
tention, because what he said was so 
individual and unexpected. But when 
he was dealing deeply with a question, 
tlie demand upon the intellect was very 
great; not so much for any hardness 
of language, for his diction was always 
simple and easy ; nor for the abstruae- 
ness of the thoughts, for they generally 
explained, or appeared to explain, 
thraselves : but pre-eminently on ac- 
count of the seeming remoteness of his 
associations, and the exceeding subtlety 
of his transitional links. Upon this 
point it is very liappil^, though, ac- 
cording to my obeervatioa, too |^ne- 
rally remarked, by one whose powers 
and opportunities of judging were so 
eminent that tlie obliquity of hie testi- 
mony in other respMts is the more 
unpmonable—* Coleridge, to many 
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fteople (and often 1 liave beard the 
complaint), seemed to wander; and 
he seemed then to wander the most, 
when, in fact, bis resistance to tbe 
wandering instinct was greatest: vis. 
when tbe compass and huge circuit by 
which his illustrations moved, travelled 
furthest into remote regions before they 
began to revolve. Long before this 
coming round commenced most peo- 
ple had lost him, and naturally enough 
supposed that he had lost himself. 
They continued to admire the separate 
beauty of the thoughts, but did not lee 
their relations to the dominant theme. 
« • • • However, I can assert, 

upon my long and intimate knowledge 
of Coleridge's mind, that logic the 
most severe was as inalienable from 
his modes of tliitiking, as grammar 
from his language.’ True: his mind 
was a logic-vice ; let him fasten it on 
the tiniest flourish of an error, he never 
slacked his hold till he had crushed 
body and tail to dust. He was always 
ratiocinating in his own mind, and 
therefore sometimes seemed incoherent 
to the partial observer. It happened 
to him as to Pindar, who in modem 
days has been called a rambling rhap- 
sodist, because the connexion of his 
par^ts, though never arbitrary, are so 
fine that the vulgar reader sees them 
not at all. But they are there never- 
theless, and may all be so distinctly 
shewn, that no one can doubt their 
^existence ; and a little study will also 
prove, that the points of contact are 
those which the tnie genim of lytic 
verse naturally evolved, and that the 
entire Pindaric ode, instead of being 
the loose and lawless outburst which 
so many have fancied, is, without any 
exception, the most artificial and highly- 
wrought composition which time has 
spar^ to us from the wreck of the 
Greek rouse." * 

Glad are we to know that a new 
edition of the Friend is in preparation, 
the text of which will present the nu- 
merous corrections made at different 
times by Mr. Coleridge in his own 
copy, and will be accompanied by 
many interesting notes, expressive of 
his own views and feelings. We would 
suggest to the editors, that Mr, Lock- 
hart is in possession of a copy given 
him by the author, with many notes 
and amendments. There is, also, 
in existence a Greek grammar, com- 
piled by Mr. Coleridee out of an old 
printed one, with much original matter, 
fur the use of one of his children when 
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very young. Some valuable parts of 
it, we are told, will find a place in tlie 
collection of Mr. Coltfid^’s literary 
and critical remains. ^Why not ^l ? 
Almost incredible labour, it is con- 
fessAl, was expended in this little 
work ; why should it be supposed to 
be of a kind not justifying publication? 
It is described as a truly marvellous 
monument of minute logical accuracy 
and the tenderest parental laRe.-^BMany 
a parent would welcome it^ a god- 
send. It should be published as a 
separate book for the purpose of tui- 
tion, an^ in particular, of domestic 
tuition. The philosophy of grammar, 
properly understood, is tbe philosophy 
of mind. 

One thing •will be gained by the 
publication of these volumes : the phi- 
losophical genius of Coleridge can no 
longer be treated with ignorant con- 
tempt. Here in brief, rememberable, 
and intelligible paragraphs, are given 
many truths, outspoken many ideas, 
which will b^r fruit according as the 
soil be prepared or unprepared into 
which the seed falls. We should not 
indeed wonder, if Coleridge’s name be- 
came for a while the most f^pular in 
literature. The character of bis life will, 
at all events, be justified in the eyes of 
posterity. It will be felt that he did 
his work, though he had bis own way 
of doing it. In his own writings he 
will rank with Plato ; in his recorded 
eloquence he will be justly esteemed 
a Socrates, whose sayings will need no 
more adornment than his own mode 
of expression. But we despair of see- 
ing bis discourse equally by any 
report, though we can readily conceive 
a closer approximation than has as yet 
been attained. The sublimity of his 
eloquence was ^nly excelled by his 
revereneb for Truth in the Purity of 
the Idea. In this he lec^ised a 
Mystery, before which his spirit bowed 
in homage, without presuming to un- 
derstand it. He believed, however— 
nay, he knew— that the Reason had 
a sense by which it mignt be re- 
cognised ; and only from the foiital 
lig^t of such Ideas he evermore so- 
lemnly declared, that a man can draw 
intellectual power. What power did* 
he not himself derive m>m such Spring- 
bead ! It was to him as the milk of 
paradise and the bon^-dew# it g^e 
briniancy to his eye,^and inspliadon 
to hia action. Hence he was a Poet 
and a Sage, I Seer and a Prophet. 
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SPISTLIS TO TUI LlTKEATl. 

No. VI. 

BLA(K1K TO YOIKE. 

Wi puUiA the foUowiag letter 6om Mr. Blackie with much pleesure: 

EdhbuTf^.mJuly, 1835. 

SiB, 95 York Pla€€. 

1 oblerve you havei in your last Number, taken the liberty to use my 
name fllb^Momewhat strange ftsbion. You call me a ** brainless and a tuneless 
ragamu£Bn/' Now whatever opinion you, in your capacity of literaiy critic, may 
conceive of ray brain and of my tune^ you gertainly are not called upon in that 
capacity to use any epithets that may be construed as throwing an imputation on 
my character • If you reflect for a moment, your own good feeling and calm 
judgment will shew you, that it cannot be agreeable to foe feelings of Bn)siiidi- 
vidual to have his name bandied about in the public prints as a ra^muffin,*’ 
and that bv persons who can have no knowledge whatever of his private cha- 
racter; and, even iffoe^had such knowledge, are not entitled tooring every 
opinion of individual character before foe public that they may happen privately 
to entertain. I have therefore to request, that while you may deal with my lite- 
rary productions as severely as it may seem consistent with your own views of 
foe duty of an impartial cntic to do, you will at the same time refrain in future 
from making such public personal allusion to my character as no gentleman can 
be expected quietly to suffer. And I have also to request that you will, in your 
next Number, retract foe offensive epithet above mentioned, and give such an 
explanation of the manner in which it found its way into your pages, as shall be 
satisfoctoiy to, « 

Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

Ta the Editor of Fram'i Magaunge JouM S. Blackie. 

From this letter, it appean that Mr. Blackie has no objection to be called 
^brainless'' or ^Uuneless," but deems it personal to be styled a "ragamuffin.” 
The translator of Fauai should, we think, be able to understand that ragamuffin 
wa^ in Che passage to which he refers, applied metaphorfcally ; and if be admits 
patiently the imputation of being without sense to comprehend bis author in foe 
original Janguag^ or melody to transfer him harmoniously into another, he may,o 
srifoout anger, allow that he is as regulars literary ragamuffin as ever existed. 
Sorry should we be seriously to develope fois proportion into any regular thesis : 
the feet is, that we think Blackie has done most parts of Famt respectably 
eDou||^ — tome very well— but he will never be fit for Auerbach's cellar, os foe 
aoceting mi foe Brocken, or the company of Mephistopbilcs, if he construes 
things so literally as from foe above note he appears inclined to do. 

" Ragamuffin,” says Dr. Johnson, ^ is oerived from rsg, and 1 know not 
what else” A pleasant etymology 1 Todd is indhied to think it the same word 
as rqgtttah, or ragabrmh. Ubw **ma0in^ and *^bra$k*^ melt into one another, 
seems a question quite below foe consideration of that eminent lexicographer; 
but bis indnstiy has hunted up an exam^ from Junius, 8m Siigmaiued (pub- 
lished, as he cautiously and cnronolodciilly informs in 1930, to prevent us, 
we suppM, from confounding the author of that lively work with the antagonist 
of Sir William Draper^: ai^ foe quotation, we hope, will satisfy Mr. Bumkie 
that foe ahid was mad in a manner that has no r e ference either to moral cha- 
racter or personal attire. It waa, says the oracular Todd, " fonmiy applied to 
an ignorant peison,” ^ the mow mudphahetical romaboMku that ever livedo 
Junius, Sn 1630, p. 117.*’ jtow, as Mr. Bbuskie dislikes foe word, we 
^•htdl nosarggaui call him, MtorallyAW metaphorically, attgamuflfeit but we riiall 
Iqriillte most ^ nal p h a b elical” nhe thinks that his being so lUrled, in reference 
to Ip t r an slatin g powers, can tiiBow the slightest stigma on Lis lepnte. We 
foqf foh fe such im expJanslisn as will be sstisferma^ m oiWiOORmp^ 

* NA^Todd,fooughheqiiolts^sina)pliibeticsd'’4NMn Juniii^tohisetyino- 
lagfpal mmafoste iapniuffin,has«etinserlsdit In Mg voeabulsiy. Bot, indsad, 
fbddb J sP s snis a most dl<ordsssd book, oeniMer it in what li^ we srill. 
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BOMBARDIVIO ON MANNERS, FASHION, FOREIGN TRATELLINO, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. * ^ 

** N«r die edeleten Seelen ^eban sieb wie sie sind ! Alle Andem spielenl^is in 
daa Grab beatandig Comodie mit ibren Neben menacben."*- ITilt und Simt. 

The nobleat charaeteia 01117 tbemaelTea in their real light ; all olbera aet 
comedy with their fellow^ien, otob onto the grare. 


I AM going to make a tour ; and shall 
be very happy if ^oa, courteous reader, 
urill favour me with the honour of your 
company. At the same time it is right 
to inform you that I am mther an sin- 
happy traveller. I never meet with 
adventures ; princesses never h\\ in 
love with me; banditti never arrest my 
progress ; avalanches allow me to pass 
unheeded by and 1 never permit 
the moderate impositions practised upon 
me by innkeepers and postillions to 
ruffle the equanimity of my temper; 
so that our iourney will be of the most 
tranquil. As to sights, having already 
seen all those exhibited in the course 
of the grand tour, you will not expect 
me again to go over them. What is 
worse than all, for a travelling com- 
panion, I have no ideas. With many 
respectable persons this would form 
no objection ; but 1 want the very 
ideas that are most expected from a 
liberal, enlightened, fashionable, or 
sentimental traveller of the present 
day. 1 have, in fact, no idea of that 
taste, grandeur, beauty, elegance, and 
excellence which Englishmen discover 
the moment they cross the channel; 
and, to speak pbiinly, as 1 sometimes 
do when 1 speak through the medium 
of a pen, 1 consider a great deal of 
this extreme admiratioa of foreign 
wonders, as little better than down- 
right affectation. In writing thus 
plainly, however, I think it right to 
add, mt 1 look upon all the soiled 
plain, frank, downright, vtedeocespeaki- 
en as ignoiant and impertinent p^ple, 
who have no other means of attracting 
attention than by raying rude and un- 
pleasant things. Such persons ought 
to be kicked out of good society. We 
go, or should go, into company with ft 
view to please and be pleased, and not 
§or the purpose of aflbeting to be 
greater, wiser, or better than our neigh- 
boufs, but simply to bemoreagrarabl^ 
if we can. 

Before accompanying me on Ibis 
journey, you must also he informed of 
she drctimstances under which t set 
out. No traveller should nigleot lo 


inform his reader of the mood, mind, 
temper, and disposition in q^ieh be 
started ; the knowledge of mis will 
serve as a giloasary to many parts of 
the text that might otherwise appear 
obscure. Can the dull, unvaiiea, and 
featureless fields of La Belle Fratiee 
fail to appear verdaflt, beautiful, and 
romantic, to one who hurries across the 
Channel, hapnted to the very pier of 
Calais by the threatening image, of the 
King’s Bench Prison ? Such \ man 
has not breathed freely for years, — so 
that the vile-scented and fish-impreg- 
nated air which he inhales, with re- 
lieved and expanded bosom, on hi^ 
landing, naturally seems to him balmy 
as the spice-perfumed gales of Araby 
itself, it is therefore right that you 
should know the circumstances under 
which we began this our journey. 

It was on a summer evening, of that 
peculiar kind of beauty to be met with 
only in the mounlnm districts of Scot- 
land ; when the varied hues of wood, 
heather, and mountain-shrub, give a 
deep, rich, and purple tinge to die 
evening and sky, ana a delicious fla- 
vour to the evening air, — when nature, 
in foci, attracted by the warmth, un- 
usual to the climate, seems to come 
forth from all her hiding holes, in order 
to bask and rejoice in the genial and 
delicious calm of the hour and soene. 
A blue-eyed, flaxen-baired daughter of 
the soil was leaning on my arm. She 
had, I*liave been told— for 1 never 
discover a lady’s failings — a fiur al- 
lowance of,the fitults ascribed to her 
first ancestress, and was, besides, not 
averse to a moderate degree of flirta- 
tion ; b^t light was her footstep in the 
danc^ light was her heait,1ana elastic 
her disposition ; and her stature, diough 
rather below the middle sise, was of 
uisite form and figure. Her image 
haunfted my waking Afcams fltO; 
lerate no sleeping fireanis) so long, 
that I had come to the full resolution 
of making an riwolute and j^nright 
dedaiation. It 4S nt the befl an awk- 
ward sort of delermibation, which no 
veiy senstbli man should perhaps make 
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till certain of the result. But as women 
sometimes carry coquetry beyond the 
fair line of demarcation, as men are 
ofiteq yain, and never absolutely jation- 
al on such points, it would only be a 
waste of wisoom to give good advice on 
the subject. The farther my partner 
and 1 got separated from the rest of the 
company during the walk, the more my 
heart ^gan to throb and beat : and 
the tiwqlous sensation 1 then ex- 
perienced fat exceeded any thing I 
felt while waiting under the walls of 
St. Sebastian for the signal of assault. 
Some mischief-loving children were 
marshalling the way to a moifshouse on 
the banks of the^streamlet, just below 
the cliff on which the castle was situ- 
ated. The scene was, ig truth, strik- 
ingly romantic, and too well adapted 
for my purpose ; but the children kept 
close to us, and they have, besides, 
such marvellously sharp ears. At last 
they feirly lockM us into the rooss- 
* house, and ran away laughing. Tlie 
relief made roy very pulse throb again, 
and I could willingly have kissed the 
urchins all round ; but my heart beat 
so that I was not immediately able to 
profit b^ their absence, and was obliged 
to continue the common-place conver- 
sation on which we had Wn engaged. 
Sbe^ the lady of that bower, had one 
of those melodious and silver-toned 
voices that sink at once into the very 
depths of the bosom, making every 
nerve and fibre thrill at the concord 
of sweet sounds.” 1 was, nonsensically, 
making her repeat lines and verses in 
illustmtion of some foolish question 
about the harmony of sound and sense 
which we had been discussing ; while 
1 had not one particle of sense about 
me, and thought of no other sounds, in 
heaven or earth, but those of her most 
musical voice. 1 was recoverlbg last, 
however, and was just dictating the 
lines of Tasso, 

** L’ UBO di servitu, 1* altra d* impero 
Si gloria : ella in se stessa ed egli in 
lei,? 


ful. A womart, like fortune, once 
missed, is missed for ever. So, recol- 
lecting that I hod an engagement in 
town, and that the mail was going to 
pass, I took my hat and made my Imw. 
Whether there was any tremor at the 
points of her fingers, all that she handed 
me to shake at parting, or whether the 
magic touch alone made my beart- 
strines vibrate again, is still an unde- 
cidea but too dangerous question to 
be much reflected upon. 

There is no cure for the heart-ach 
equal to a well-fought field. As the 
soul-stirring din of war thickens upon 
the ear, the heart swells with stem 
emotions that make poor Cupid's ar- 
rows fly out again faster than they 
flew in. A good gallop after the 
hounds is also to be recommended ; in 
most cases it will cure an ordinary 
ball-room impression, if taken in good 
time. But, unfortunately for my case, 
no battles in which . a gentleman can 
take a share are fought in these days, 
and the hunting season had not yet ar- 
rived. I had nothing left for it but 
the tour of Europe. A rattling journey 
is no Iftid remeciy for a broken or la- 
cerated heart. 1 have known hearts 
that had been shivered into veiy frag- 
ments cemented, put together piece by 
iece, and turned out as good as new, 
V less than three months' travelling. 
Natural good health, good sense, elastic 
and buoyant spirits, must, no doubt, 
be brought to aid the cure. But, Uien, 
I have no idea of little-minded and 
little-souled persons feeling, or even 
knowing, what real love actually is. 
Love is a luxury as much above 4he 
reach of the poor in spirit as champagne 
is a luxuiy above the reach of the poor 
in cash. The deep and trembling anx- 
iety, mixed up with the consciousness 
of all the bliss that yet may be ; the 
tremor of doubt ; the flattering of 
hope ; the lovely, soul-inflaming prize, 
compared to which empires are bub- 
bles, fuU in view ; the dreary, heart- 
chilling thought of disappointment 
that makes even death seem terrorless 


that were to serve as a text to a more 
interestiw sutject, when in popped a 
fiur, lauping, giggling little face 
gifolj window* Jt would have been 
to think el* driving the urchins 
we were forced to return to the 
where we found one of 

» ^ farming little parties” assem- 
U which dil eyes are fiked npon 
'iMi. Soeh. parties are Hways hate- 


equally before you : all these ingre- 
dients make up a magic draught suited 
neither to the weak nor to the worth- 
less, — for a lofijr passion is always an 
ennobling passion. There is even a 
luxuiy in the free breathing of despair, 
when the woiat is known, that the high 
of heart alone can appreciate* Much 
of what is here saui applies more to 
men than to women,— tor women are, 
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after all, composed o( belter, finer, and 
more fragile clay than ^at we are. 1 
allow no triflina, therefore, with the 
female heart, — for I have known such 
hearts to break and wither even where 
they should have risen, in pride and 
strength, above the object that caused 
their sorrow. I am not here speaking 
of my own conquests, far from it, — for, 
owing to some unfortunate cause or 
other, I have never yet been able to 
draw even a single sigh from any of 
t'le ungrateful sex, at the very time, too, 
when every ill-looking blockhead is 
keeping a regular list of killed and 
wounded. 1 have done with the dear 
creatures, but would give them a serious 
piece of advice at parting, and that is 
-rto form a regular conspiracy against 
the progress of luxury, in all its branches 
and ramifications, — for, if thev do not, 
many will yet live to see love and 
honour utterly extinct in this world, 
domestic happiness poisoned in its 
source, and the seeds of moral and na- 
tional degradation communicated even 
to future generations. * 

To St. Catherine's Wharf — Uotter- 
diim steam-boat." Crack ! — ,.cnick I 
and away we go. Now, as tlierc is 
nothing like setting out in good hu- 
mour, 1 would recommend to all tour- 
ists to submit quietly to the imposition 
which will be practised upon them at 
starting. Tlie cab-driver, who, if you 
are a solitary bachelor, drives you down 
to the wharf, doubles his fare upon 
you, knowing that you cannot stop to 
take him before a magistrate ; the 
porter who hands your portmanteau 
and hat-case into the boat, makes you 
pay one shilling for half a minute’s 
very easy work ; Jack-watermtin, who 
pulls you half a boat's length from the 
shore to the steamer, very modestly 
charges you an equal sum for about jtist 
as much labour; and to all this imposi- 
tion 1 would have you submit with good 
humour. The work vou are called 
upon to pay for has been well and 
smartly done ; and as you are going 
to be cheated from Calais, or Rotter- 
dam, to Naples and back again, for 
work rudely, slovenly, ill, -and inso- 
lently performed, the best plan is to 
make the most of a bad bargain, and 
set out in good temper. Mides, if 
you once begin to dispute about 
ohuges, you will keep yourself in a 
fover the whole way, and will not, 
after all, save five pounds at the end of 
your jowtiey, jind that, too, at the sa- 

VOt. Xlf. KO. LXVIII. 


crifice of temper, and with the cer- 
tainty of having a hundred times made 
a fool of yourself, as all men do when 
they get into a towering rage for trifling 
or pdlrsonal causes. You wil> also 
have the full conviction ofhaving com- 
mitted a number of very shabby ac- 
tions ; for, even on the Continent, you 
meet occasionally with respectable inn- 
keepers, coachmen, and tradespeople ; 
and such men will s&metimes submit 
to a trifling loss rather t!iian*^tid a 
fierce scolding-match for a few pence ; 
and over these, the respectable, you 
may, perliaps, gain an advantage; 
whereas the downright rascal, as all the 
Swiss are, for instance, will not he 
browbeat by mere words, and knowing 
that they have you in their power, 
they will render abuse for abuse, and 
make you pay into the bargain. Many 
persons pretend, after exhibiting low 
fits of foolish anger, about impositions, 
that it is not the money which they 
care about — ** not they, indeed 1" — but 
iliat they do not like to be imposed 
upon. Let tliem not lay to their souls 
the flattering fancy that they deceive 
others by such speeches; for every 
one sees at first sight that all these 
outbreakings of fury are the mere re- 
sults of avarice, or, what the Germans 
render by their expressive term geld^ 
girr, CTceilmess of money. As a ge- 
neral hint to travellers, for the regula- 
tion of their choler, I would say tliat 
French shopkeepers, th&e at least of 
the better sort, are in general highly 
respectable, and form, perliaps, the 
most respectable class in the whole 
country. The same may be said of 
Cverman innkeepers, who hold a liiglier 
rank in their respective districts than 
their brethren do with us. Thev are, 
when presiding at their tables dhote^m 
some soj^t the asibciates of ilieir guests, 
have a kind ofcharactertokeen up, may 
be safely depended upon, ana will sel- 
dom impose upon a stranger. But they 
will in no way protect you against Uie 
imposition of their townspeople ; to all 
appeals on such points tbey reply 
only by a shrug of the shoulder, fn 
Italy and Switzerland you must look 
for respectability yourself,— for I could 
never discover a graip of honour or 
honesty in either coun|fy . 

We are a strange set, we F.nglish. 
In home society we are, in many 
respects, the most puiictiliouAnd 
tidious people under, tlie sun, — so 
much so, tlia^a man may actually lose 
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cute by not knowing the exact flourish 
of a silver fork ; yet, when relieved 
from these trammels, we sometimes 
fly out into the most ridiculous ex- 
trenSu'S. There was a large' party 
aboard our steam-boat ; and, judging 
from the number of carriages, servants, 
and couriers, it was in a great part 
composed of persons of rank ; yet 
such was the scramble for dinner, that 
I, who measure six feet without my 
shoes, ^n(^'hose arms are in perfect 
proportion to my height, was unable to 
get even one single morsel. 1 never in 
my life knew what want of appetite or 
sea-sickness was, but really did not 
think a stcam-beat dinner worth pur- 
chasing by joining in the vile scramble 
that 1 witnessed. We are a strange 
set, we English. Oui* women, not 
only the most beautiful, but the most 
modest women in Europe, are, never- 
theless, when abroad, constantly over- 
stepping the bounds of that delicate 
and reserved manner which is so natu- 
ral to them, and which is nowhere so 
justly appreciated as in England. But 
too many of them seem to run abso- 
lutely wild the moment tliey get be- 
yond the bounds of their own country. 
Indeed they frequently expose them- 
selves, by their foolish, though harm- 
less conduct, to most unjust remarks, 
as well as to most insulting rudeness, on 
the part of foreigners ; who, deceived 
by such novel manners, mistake the 
character of the persons altogether; be- 
cause continental women, even of the 
most notorious gallantry, never deviate, 
in exterior deportment, from that quiet, 
prim, puss-like, and artificial manner 
for which the good and bad are alike 
distinguished. This, our national fancy 
to behave oddly at times, was strongly 
illustrated by the English ladies on 
board of the steamer, for they mostly 
slept on deck all night. The thing 
itself was as harmless as possible ; the 
heat was extreme, the cabin small and 
crowded, and the moonlight night was 
calm, clear, and beautiful, having flir 
more the<appearance of a trspical than 
of a north-sea nisht,— so that the deck 
was certainly the pleasantest place. 
But it did not look well to see young 
Jadiasr simply robed in cloaks, shawls, 
jMsd boas, sttttobed along the quarter- 
lladt in every direction ; and the sight 
asICNiished some foreigners in a mar- 
eeliOas*idcgree. If, however, foreign 
wenM never /ransgress in such mat- 
ters, the oidinsiy conversation and 


plain language, even of the best of 
them, would at times make the most 
bnizen-faced English dowager blush 
up to the eyes. I was certainly younger 
than 1 am now when 1 was in the 
habit of mixing familiarly every day in 
French society; but at no period of 
life does a royal grenadier blush at 
trifles ; and yet 1 have been made 
to blush red as my own coat, more 
than fifty times, by the conversation of 
French women; and have been well 
laughed at into the bargain. I am, of 
course, speaking of the first society in 
the French metropolis, and it would 
be idle to speak of any other. In this 
respect the (German women are not .«o 
bad ; but the Spanish and Italian a 
great deal worse. 

Tnlike other people, I meet with no 
adventures on board of «team-hoat$ ; but 
was much amused during our passage 
to llotterdam with two young English 
gentlemen, who were questioning a 
person that afterwards proved to he a 
Dutch money-changer (geld-tveschlcr) 
about the (ferman game-laws, and were 
a>king how they, the sporting Britons, 
were tp obtain permission to shoot. I 
know not how it is, but no foreigner will 
avow his ignorance of the laws, manners, 
customs, or institutions of any conti- 
nental nation, however far it may be 
removed from Ins own, or however 
much the subject of tlie question 
asked may be out of the way of his 
usual pursuits, studies, or occupations. 
Foreigners are all singularly ignorant 
of English affairs (let our liberal re- 
viewers say what they please), and wish 
to suppose, or to take it for granted, 
that Englishmen are equally igrmrant 
of what regards the entire continent. 
'Hius a Portuguese shall prate to you 
as learnedly of Moscow as a llussiaii 
shall talk of Lisbon ; while a French- 
man discourses with equal fluency of 
all things under the sun. Our money- 
changing fellow-traveller had evidently 
never bought or sold an old gun, even in 
the way of business, and knew as little 
about sporting matters as a mole knows 
about astronomy. But he would not 
confess this, and therefore answered 
right boldly, and veiy badly. Seeing 
bis dilemma, I prompted him in Ger- 
man, and he did vastly well, so that 
my countiymen got the information 
they required; but though they saw 
the prompting, and- knew me to be an 
Englishman, they never thought of 
directly applying to me for the inform- 
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aiion 1 had furnishied them. Tliis 
conitaiit and careful fihunning of each 
other by Englishmen, particularly when 
abroad, is certainly very amusing, and 
many a rich scene it has afforded me ; 
but it is, nevertheless, highly injurious 
to our national character ; because 
foreigners, seeing us avoid each other 
in this absurd manner, naturally con- 
clude that nine-tenths of our country- 
men are rogues and swindlers, and 
feel disposed to treat us accordingly. 
The fact is, that no man of chan^cler 
and conduct, no man who can st^nd 
fairly and manfully upon his own 
ground, will ever be injured or lessened 
in the world s estimation by behaving, 
with ordinary courtesy, to an unknown 
stranger. On the other hand, persons 
who have neither rank, station, nor 
character to de|>end upon, must affect 
all these things ; and thus originate the 
silly pretensions which we constant ty 
behold. Thus, our national f.iiling of 
exclusiveness was still more strikingly 
illustrated on board the lUiine steam- 
boat, between Uoiterdam and Co- 
logne. Among the passengers were 
two individuals in odd blue •cotton 
surtout coats, with straw hats on their 
heads, eacii armed, as every German 
ought to be, with a long nieerscliaum 
pipe. Their costume, tliougli rational 
enough for the season, might have 
suited carters or cattle-drivers. They 
seemed reserved, unjiretending men ; 
and with so little attention were they 
treated by our English party, that they 
were fairly jostled away from the main 
dinner-table, and forc^, like another 
gentleman and myself, to take shelter 
at a temporary sideboard. There was 
an easy tranquil manner about them 
that at once proved them to belong to 
the educated classes of society; the 
second look shewed that they belonged 
to the higher class of educated persons. 
1 entered into conversation with them. 
They affected not, like my own coun- 
trymen, to mistake my country, but 
asked at once, how it happened that I, 
an Englishman, spoke German, as in 
compliment they said, so like a native. 
I explained how I came to know 
something of the language ; and we 
spoke about languages, literature, men, 
manners, &c., &.c. ; and as we jour- 
neyed along we gradually touched on 
most of the ordinary topics of pleasant 
discourse. Still 1 knew not wno they 
were, though f be^n to feel a little 
curious on the subject. I'he younger 


was an artist, and shewed me some 
clever nencil-sketclies which he had 
taken during his jouniey ; but all J 
could make out about the other was 
that hh had served and commanied a 
regiment of Prussian cavalry, under 
old Bliicher. We had during our two 
days’ voyage become intimate ; and 
the elder of the two wishing to recol- 
lect the exact title of an English hook 
1 had mentioned in tRe course of con- 
versation, requested me juai asHie was 
.leaving us, to write it down in his 
pocket-book, wliicli he iianded me for 
that purpose. When 1 had written the 
name of the book, he requested that 
I would also put dovKi my own name. 
I complied with a bow, and was thus 
enabled to ask the name of my new 
acqiiaintunce*in return. He imme- 
diately gave me his card, — it was that 
of the Prince A. N., one of the most 
distinguished patrons of literature in 
(jcrrnany. Next day brought me a 
regular invitation to the castle of N — . 
Some of our fair countrywomen were a 
little (I isa]) pointed at having been 
nearly three days on hoard of a steam- 
boat with a prince, and not having en- 
joyed even a single word of princely 
flirtation with his higliness. It is in- 
deed «^trange how often women, with 
all their quickness of observation, are 
mistakoti in men : perhaps it should be 
so, otherwise some of the lords of the 
creation would not get on so well as 
they do with the sex. The prince was 
plainly dressed, simple and unaffected 
in his manners, as most princes are; 
whereas our former fellow-passenger, 
the gdd-urchder^ sported a velvet 
waistcoat, and a huge gold watch-guard ; 
his l>ad English was, as it so often is 
to foreigners, a mask to his ignorance, 
and he was fonvqrd and intrusive, — so 
much sojndeed tliat lie was taken for 
a very great man, till, on our arrival at 
Rotterdam, he recommended himself 
in his proper calling. 

1 must not detain you on the Rhine, 
which by this time is as well known as 
ClieapsiMtself. All 1 shall say is, that 
if you intend ascending the river, you 
had better go (vom London to Antwerp, 
and from thence, by land, to C’ologne. 
By doing so, you will not only see the 
once flourishing town ef Antwerp, and 
part of Belgium, but you will save 
yourself the tedious and unpleasant 
water expedition from RolteWaro to 
Cologne. From its snouth to the 
last-named place the Rhine is uninle- 
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Testing; its banks are low and marsliy; 
and, as there is little water in some 
places, you are crowded into small 
steam-boats that have no berths or sepa- 
rate babins for Indies, — so thnt/unless 
you like to scrumble for full-len};th 
room upon one of the tables or benches, 
you have nothing left but to keep on 
deck, if the weather permits, or to sit 
bolt upright all, night. This was my 
case, ^d in all my life 1 never cut so 
foolish a l!t!;ure as on this occasion. 
Having exchanged seats with a young 
English girl, who was incommoded 
by the rain that beat in through 
the crevices of a window close to her 
neck, 1 got placed between two rosy- 
cheeked things of 15 or 16 years of 
age, then taking their first flight in the 
world. They were bofii fast asleep 
long before morning, — one resting a 
pretty curly head on my right, the 
other on my left, shoulder ; while the 
fear of disturbing them kept me stuck 
iip,pcr</tt, like the wooden figure on the 
gahle-eiid of a Dutchman's house. 
In the steam-boat advertisements all 
this sort of night- travelling is carefully 
kept out of sight, so that you learn 
nothing of it till you are too far em- 
barked to retreat. 

Mayence. — Here most of the steam- 
boat passengers take the land, in order 
to visit Frankfort before they go any 
further. Frankfort is a stupid place, 
famous as the seat of the German Diet, 
if that somniferous body be still in the 
land of the waking, and famous also 
for the execrable Jew-German whicfi 
is spoken within its walls, and which 
is avowedly the worst German spoken 
north of the Maine : the Gennan 
spoken south of the Maine being fre- 
quently no German at all. Good Ger- 
man is spoken only in Lower Saxony. 
In Dresden and Berlin it isajready in- 
different, and gets worse the further 
you go east or south. 

From Frankfort to Heidelberg you 
had better go by land, — for between 
Mftyenne and Manheim the Rhine 
'again becomes completely Dutch, and 
Manheim is a low, damp, deserted- 
lodting place; it was for two or three 
seasons a sort of English colony, but 
ixas wjfw, very properly, been fersalPen 
by our countiymen. By taking the 
Und journey you will see the Berg- 
iftwiig^a pretty line of country enough, 
and OPS about which the Germans 
make a vasrt«fus.s. You will pass 
through Darmstadt, and^ if you have a 
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romantic turn, you may visit the ruins 
of Rothenburg. As the chances are 
that, like most modem travellers, you 
know nothing of the country through 
which yon are passing, you had better 
read the wild tale connected with the 
castle before you go to see it. The le- 
gend is related in the Gescftichlen und 
Sugen Detdechcr Schloser^ a work not, 
I think, exceeding eight or ten octavo 
volumes. You will there learn how*, 
in the olden day, when might was 
right, a bold and warlike baron of 
Rqthenburg gained the affoctions of 
the fairest maid of all the IViein-gou ; 
how he carried her home as his spouse, 
loved and cherished her for a time, and 
yet killed her by his unkind ness before 
the first year of their union bad elapsed. 
This is, perhaps, too much of an every- 
day occurrence, even in the present un- 
chi'valrous age, to call forth much atten- 
tion . But the knight was punished as few 
knights now are. lie was condemned 
by the spirit of his injured wife to be for 
ever and ever the messenger of w’or 
and strife, and to give notice of every 
danger impending over the German 
empire. In obedience to tins sentence 
the baron, attended by all his follow- 
ers, revisits the glimpses of the 
moon " some three months before the 
breaking out of every war; proceeds 
in martial procession, with bugle sound 
and trum)>et clang, to inspect and se- 
cure Ills different castles ; takes post in 
the stroncrest till the war is about to 
close, and then returns, in similar guise, 
Co his usual re.sidence at Rothenburg, 
where he remains in peace till the ap- 
proach of another feud again sends him 
forth to ** make night hideous.”^ The 
records of Darmsudt shew how ofleti 
this strange tale has been judicially 
atte.sted. And as the last of the re- 
cords of the knight's appearance is of 
so late a date as the year 1744, we 
need hardly wonder at the account of 
the American sea-serpent. There is a 
poem, and an engraving of the pro- 
cession of Rothenburg ; but both are 
equally bad, though the subject is well 
suited for poetry and painting. 

Inhere are three mMes of travelling 
in Germany. You may either travel 
with post-horses, having your own car- 
riage; or, taking a carriage, which is 
always a bad one, from station to sta- 
tion ; or you may travel by the Schnell- 
wagenf as it is called, or with a Land- 
kuheher. The first, though the most 
expensive, is, of course, the best. Tlic 
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Schnell^wagen, or dUigencCf will do 
veiy well for a bachelor, who only 
wants to rattle along the high road 
from one large town to another. It ist 
in general, not a bad conveyance, and 
in Austria particularly, good. The 
Land- 4 euischerf like the Italian vetturino, 
travels with the same horses, and only 
takes you some thirty miles a day ; 
but he never provides you with any 
thing, lie is in general an honest 
fellow, and no written agreement need 
be made with him. You may take a 
carriage of this kind to yourself ^for 
about ten or twelve shillings a-day; 
and you sometimes get very neat 0|H!n 
carriages. To an idle traveller, who 
likes to saunter through a country, to 
edge away to the right or led, to give a 
lift to every pretty girl that is going 
the same roaci, and to enter into con- 
versation with young and old, — tins is 
|>erhaps the pleasantest mode of tra- 
velling. But you must not be o\er 
particular about dinner,— for if you ar- 
rive at a second-rate Cierrnan town after 
the table d'hote hour, the chances are 
that you fare but iiidiiferently ; indeed, 
the table d'hote itself is not always 
over excellent ; but you may alwuy.s 
make sure of good cafiy cream, and 
bread-and-butter. Oil tlie high roads 
good beds are also precarious. 

And this is Heidelberg, so renowned 
fur Its huge tun, now, alas! empty; 
its beautiful situation, and its hard 
fate. This clear blue stream is the 
Neckar, on which the flower of Eng- 
land, the ill-fated Elizabeth ^litewart, 
once sailed in all the pride, ]X)mp, and 
joy of youth, love, and empiic. And 
yon romantic pile, magnificent even in 
Its ruins, and compared to which the 
Colosseum itself is but a clumsy and 
heavy moss, is the very castle in which 
she made that noble, but unhappy 
speech, — the cause, perhaps, of all her 
woes, — that which determined her weak 
and wavering husband to accept the 
offered crown of revolted Bohemia. 
** Tbou hast married the daughter of a 
king,*' said she, " and fenrest thee to 
accept a kingly crown V* The best 
thing known of Frederick V. is, that 
from such lips he could not resist such 
words. The university of Heidelberg, 
now very much on the decline, has 
completely ruined the town ; the coarse 
and vulgar tone of manners, for which 
the German students are distinguished, 
having driven all good society away 
from the place. 


Carhrhue . — This is the capital of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden; but, as 
we have no government business to 
transact, we sliall proceed at once to 
Badeit- Baden, the CheUenham of 
Germany. The situation of Baden is 
decidedly fine ; there are pleasant walks 
and rides in every direction ; and, pro- 
vided you take a pleasant party along 
with you, it may, like most localities 
under such circumstafices, be made an 
agreeable summer iijour, Af'Ihost of 
the large inns you have good tables 
d'hote at a moderate price; there is 
also a good restaurateur. There are, I 
bclieic, several billiard tables, — for 
without them no ftireign place of 
amusement is deemed complete — so 
destitute of resources are the people 
themsdves. •The never-failing faro^ 
InuHfues are not wanting. And English 
ladies, who neglect no opportunity of 
making fools of themselves, may now 
be seen sporting cash and character at 
these ganibling-taliles, in the company 
of regular blacklegs. There is, besides, 
a bad theatre, and a weekly ball, distin- 
guished for the most atrocious dancing 
it was e\ er my fate to behold. The e are 
the stores of bliss for which Baden is so 
renowned ; but as for society, you will 
find none beyond the circle of your 
own party. Foreigners have no idea 
of what we term society. When at 
home they go through a certain rnitine 
of social intercourse, generally dull 
enough 111 all conscience ; but die mo- 
ment they are taken out of their own 
beaten track they are completely lost, 
and neither know how to amalgamate 
with strangers nor how to make the 
most of pleasant localities, unless when 
they hap|)en to gather round the nu- 
cleus of an English party. They some- 
times form pleasant additions to Eng- 
lish circles ; bift there is no foreign 
Circle or society in any of the French 
or German watering-places. This, 1 
know, is contrary to tne received opi- 
nion in England ; but the truth is, we 
repeat, parrot-like, a set of regular 
phrases osi national character, as well 
as on politics, without ever taking the 
trouble to asc'ertain whether the words 
we utter are true or false. There is 
nathing for which this age is so much 
distinguished as for t{s utter inability 
to analyse and to discriminate between 
sound and sense. 

Baden has lately been resarted to 
by foreign foiiuiie-bunlcrs, in pursuit 
of English Jieiresses. To some of 
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these adventurersa fewhundred pounds 
are an object, and the wife that must 
be taken along with the money no very 
great hinderance. If the lady cannot 
find fierself in her new situation, she 
can return, broken-hearted and penny- 
less, to her fi lends; she can take to 
gallantry, or obtain a German divorce : 
these things are easily managed on the 
continent. , 

It nm* be as well, while I am at a 
fortun^untlng station, to give ray 
fair countiy women a little information 
on the pursuit generally. 

And first, you must know, as you 
are yourselves decided title-hunters, 
that an edict was^romulgated in 1828, 
forbidding any Russian or Polish sub- 
ject from taking the title of count or 
priuce unless there was aftached to the 
former rank a sum equal to 35/., and 
to the latter about 50/. per annum. 
You see, therefore, that title implies 
no very great station in those coun- 
tries. You must further know that all 
Russians who arc termed knesen at 
home translate that appellation into 
prince the moment tney cross the 
frontier, though it is not even a title, 
and corresponds to our term esquire 
more than any thing eUe. The French, 
German, and Italian nobility you have 
learned to know to your cost. In those 
countries a nobleman s sons, let him 
have as many as he will, are all noble; 
their descendants again are noble ad 
if^nitum , — so that the countries are 
completely overrun with a pauper po- 
pulation of counts and barons. A 
foreign title gives you, therefore, no 
rank in a foreign country, and it is al- 
together a very different thing from an 
English one. An English lady, not of 
noble birth, hud, while at Dresden, 
been in the habit of going to court, 
where, as she well deserved,, she was 
always well received. She married a 
Saxon nobleman, and was then refused 
admittance, having, by her marriage, 
become a &xon lady, but not being of 
noble birth, llemonstrance at Dres- 
den proved fruitless ; she therefore ap- 

g liea to Mr. Canning, then secretary 
»r foreign affairs, who declined, how- 
ever, to interfere at the court of l^xony 
in fovour of a Saxon baroness ; btt 
amdertook to write a sort of half-official 
loiter in her fiivour. The object of the 
cpistlewas to express a hope that Miss 
H/lulhd^ot so far degrade herself by 
bef inarri^lge with a Saxon nobleniHii 
as to deserve exclusion from the court 


to which she Iwd before been ad- 
mitted. 

You must further know, that there are 
persons in Paris who are always ready 
to fit out good-looking young foreign- 
ers for a foiiune-hunting tour to Eng- 
land. They are, in proportion to tlieir 
looks, fournure, and assurance, fur- 
nished with money, titles, decorations, 
and inti-od actions even to good fa- 
milies. The thing is looked upon hy 
the French themselves as so fair a pur- 
suit, so complete a despoiling or the 
enegny, that no French lady or gentle- 
man will hesitate about soliciting let- 
ters from their English friends paur un 
/V./»r sr/giirnr about to visit England. 
1 have known such letters obtained 
through the medium of milliners and 
chambermaids. Having once got foot- 
ing ill a good house, the pntleman 
makes the most of it ; and asks for 
further introductions, even to the best 
families, without the least scruple. The 
adventures of a Greek count at Brighton 
are well known, lie was anxious to 
get into the house of a nobleman of 
some station in the fashionable world, 
but hail been unable to manage the 
affair. Hearing, at last, that a family 
of his acquaintance were going to a 
ball given by his lordship, he called 
upon them, and requested permission 
to accompany them, insinuating that 
he had an invitation to the party ; but, 
being a stranger, wished to go along 
with some one who could introduce 
him on his first appearance at the 
mansion. The trick nearly succeeded ; 
the noble hostess was just going to in- 
troduce Monsieur le C’omlc to a Jiart- 
ner for the next quadrille, but not hav- 
ing heard his name very distinctly, ap- 
plied for information to the introducer, 
asking the ** title of his foreign friend.** 
Tins led to an explanation, which 
ended in the count bsing walked out of 
the room, instead of being walked up 
to a partner. The ** untoward*' event 
by no means cooled the Greek’s cou- 
rage ; he stood the laughs and sneers 
of the place fur a week, at the end of 
which the adventure was forgotten, and 
he very composedly resumed his for- 
mer station in society. This gallant 
Moreot was not ultimately so fortunate 
as from his modest assurance might 
have been expected. lie got two 
wives indeed, but they both proved to 
be without fortune ; and, the double 
arrangement having been discovered, 
he was obliged to leave the country as 
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poor as ho entereil it^ before be could 
secure a third. 

It is no unusual tbirijt for a married 
foreigner to take an additional wife in 
England, provided he can get a little 
money with her. The chances are that 
a moderate sum keeps the foreign lady 
quiet, even if she hears oftiie affair. If 
she is troublesome, it is only going 
back to the continent with the Engliah 
money and without the English wife. 1 
ha\e myself known thiee cases of this 
kind ; and, strange to say, tlie heroes, 
as if intended to scr\e as siuinples of 
their respective nations, were all tliree 
from ditlerent countries. The one was 
an Italian, the other a frenchman, and 
the third a (German. The Italian 
managed best; be contiived to bush 
up the business, and to reconcile the 
parties. The Italian wife, who is by 
tar the prettie>t of the two, b\fs at tlie 
ex])ense of the English one, and some- 
times pays her a sentimental visit, and 
is very kind to the Anglo- Italian 
children. The ( iermaii took ud\ antage 
of his English lady's indignation on 
hearing of the previous marriage, and 
obtained, in some of the little^ princi- 
palities of (jfcrmany, a favourable di- 
vorce, winch left him in possession of 
the best part of the English fortune. 
The Frenchiiian mismanaged tlie atluir, 
and was obliged to run fur it ; and i 
do not know bow matters ba\e been 
settled : fainihes like to keep these 
things quiet, or w’e should hear of 
many more, — for they are. now of al- 
most daily occurrence. It is indeed 
generally asserted that I'riiice Puckler 
Muskau himself only came to this 
country in order to marry a rich wi- 
dow, now higher than a countess, but 
then only a discountess. That he had 
a wife living, seemed no great objec- 
tion in his eyes; the ill-natured world 
abroad say that it was the only ob- 
jection in the lady’.s eyes. 

Having thus, indirectly at least, lec- 
tured our fair country women on their 
predilection for foreiu tiers, 1 must, as a 
sort of atonement, gue an iii«>tanee of 
female patriotism nither odd of its 
kind. i was sauntering along the 
principal walk of one of the most fre- 
quented English waleririg'pl.ices, look- 
ing out fur some famdiar face, when 
a stout, showy, fine woman, of a 
certain age, and accompanied by two 
young ladies, came up and addressed 
roe with all die fitmiliarity of an old 
aoquainlaiice. As 1 never deign to 


know raffs, however higli in rank, so 1 
never cut any one, however humble in 
station ; and have, indeed, a very con- 
siderable contempt for all cif//ers, deem- 
ing siibli persons either very weak and 
silly or so awkwardly placed in society 
as to be unable to stand on their own 
ground. 1 therefore received the fair 
lady's ad\anccs with all courtesy, but 
could not at first recollect who she 
was. The daughters ^lad a good deal 
of what is acquired at seedhd-rate 
boardiiig-schools under the name of 
gcntiiit^. The mother made no pre- 
tension to gentility of any kind, and 
w'us cvii'ently in sonic way or other 
connected with the slgip, if not directly 
from behind the counter. “ Why, 
Captain Bombardinio,*’ said she, “you 
don't lecolleot how you persuaded me 
to take your friend Mr. Dashford's 
note-of-haiid fur the two hundred 
pounds he owed me “ My dear 
Mrs. Cioldfisher," responded w'e,“ how 
do ye do f The truth is, you look so 
much Nounger and bettor by daylight 
than by the candlelight of our former 
meeting, that I did not recollect }ou ; 
hut 1 am delighted to see you. The 
Misses Goldtisher, I presume;’' and 
was presented in form. 1 had only 
seen the lady once in my life ; but laid 
then paid her so many compiiments, 
and made so many tine speeches, in 
order to carry the point about pour 
Dasbford's bill, tli.it 1 had made a very 
fdv.iiirable impression upon her. The 
dauuhiers weie pretty and cheoiful, 
delightfully romantic, and constantly 
drtMiniiiir about coaches, coronets, and 
conquests, and just as ready to laugh 
at ibeir own follies as at the follies of 
others. If 1 was pleased with them, 
they were doubly pleaded with me. 
Tiiey had never, since their appearance 
ill life, associated with any but house- 
agents, altornies, and auctioneers — 
persons who were not genteel enough 
for young ladies that could galo^iade, 
speak I'lciich, and sing Itaban ^oiigs. 
A captain of the royal grenadiers, who 
had, at Wast, a nodding acguaintance 
with half the fas) liona hies of the place, 
was the very person they wanted ; so 
that we were intimate fnends before 
three days were over. 1 was constantly 
at the house, taking q^re never to meet 
any of the gemlemeti of the party ; and 
the art so to manage as never to fall 
in at a friend's house wid» persons 
you do not wish to kngw is one deserv- 
ing of considerable alteniion. 1 wi^h. 
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ihdeed, that somebody would write a 
iFolume on the science of paying visits; 
most people are still sadly ignorant on 
this point. 

1 l.ad walked ^nd rode wit*n the 
girls; had made them sing, dance, and 
recite verses ; we had played at chess, 
and played at romps t^ether. without 
my having come in contact with any of 
their male acquaintances. The women 
had tact enough not to force such meet- 
ing ujlbn roe ; but had more tlian 
once expressed a wish that I should 
see their great friend the baron, llav- 
ing a little curiosity on the subject, I 
made no objection, and was one even- 
ing presented to this so-called German 
nobleman. He was a stout middle- 
aged man, rather under the middle- 
size, with veiy large whiskers. His 
dress was in the foolish extreme of 
foreign fashion, and he was covered 
with a piufusion of gold rings, chains, 
and brooches. He had all tlic man- 
nered politeness of the continent, spoke 
bad English, and an indifierent sort of 
Swiss-French ; but though 1 said some- 
thing in German, to shew my Ihmi- 
liarity with the language and country, 
he kept clear of the subject. A ban- 
dog look, that passed acro.ss his brow' 
as we were introduced to each other, 
shewed that he had some rascality in 
view. It was one of those mean in- 

a uisitive looks you so often meet with 
lat say, ** Are you too many for me V* 
or, Are you a cut above me ?” and 
answers “ Yes,” in the very same 
l^lance. The look, however, passed 
instantly^the evening slowly; and I 
parted the baron as we part from 
such casual acquaintances. 1 sus- 
pected he had a design on the lady’s 
cash ; but knowing that she had a 
good clear head for business, and a 
very close hand, 1 (^ve my^lf little 
concern about the matter. He called 
upon roe at the hotel, and was evi* 
dently anxious to flatter me into good 
humour ; but, although 1 could not 
well kick him in return for his fine 
speeches, xnir acquaintance never pro- 
spered. The ladies were extremely 
anxious to know what 1 thought of 
-their noble friend, as they called him ; 
sad it struck me that the daughters 
^inps isther plei^ed, and the mother a 
l^dlipleieed, at my evading a direct 
Of well as at my neglecting to 
istam Mb visit. 

Vbm wore eimy : a couple of days 
hefore my ifHended deps^uiw 1 fouM 


the young ladies alone ; and 1 had 
been so intimate with tliem that I ex- 
pressed, what 1 really felt, a good deal 
of regret at being about to part from 
them. Tliey also confessed that they 
were greatly grieved at my going 
away at such a moment ; and^on being 
questioned as to what the particular 
time had to do with the matter, they 
acknowledged, and the acknowledg- 
ment brought tears into their eyes, 
that their mother was engaged to the 
baron, and was to be married imme- 
d lankly on the return of the party to 
town.' Considering how pretty the 
daughters were, 1 was a gooa deal sur- 
prised at the man's choice; but, not 
knowing how the widow's money might 
be settled, 1 had only to console and 
congratulate the young ladies in the 
same breath, and to assure them that 
they would find Germany a very plea- 
sant country. Having next day com- 
plimented all the parties in form, and 

E romi^ed to see them on my arrival in 
ondon, I set out for the west of Eng- 
land, where I had some visits to pay. 
But as I never pay long visits — a cus- 
tom 1 wpuld recommend for imitation— 
I ivas in town l>cfore many weeks were 
over. Curious to kno%v what sort of 
baroness the widow Gold fisher would 
make, 1 drove far east along the new 
road one day, in order to pay my pro- 
mised visit, i found my friends at 
home, delighted to see me ; and was as 
much pleased as surprised to hear that 
the marriage had bl^n broken off, to 
the great distress of the poor baron, 
who was described as being altogether 
disconsolate. But what think you was 
the cause of the quarrel? You might 
guess for a century, and yet guess in 
vain : 1 shall, therefore, tell it at once. 
It was the battle of Waterloo that broke 
off the match between tlie German baron 
and the English money-lending widow. 
The baron had, in an evil hour, and 
wrhen thrown off his guard by the lady's 
strong port wine, treated the pretensions 
of the British to the honour of that 
day with sometlung like continental 
dizain, — ascribing the escape of the 
British, as he termed it, to ttie arrival 
of Marshal Blijcher,aixl giving the real 
gloiy of the day to Napoleon. All the 
widow's patriotic feelings were roused 
by these insinuations; the stood up 
nobly for the honour of her countiy. 
The baron, like a fool, mainlained bis 
point ; and, as talking is diy work, he 
at tlie same time kept moistening his 
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clay with the fatal po|;^ wine, which aug- 
mented his zeal in the exact proportion 
in which it lessened his discretion. 
A fierce dispute ensued ; patriotism 
triumphed over love, and the noble 
gallant was most unceremoniously dis- 
missed the house. ** It was a fortu- 
nate quarrel,’* said the widow with a 
half-suppressed sigh ; ** it opened my 
eyes to his bad temper; in all other 
resnects be was a nice charming man, 
and so very genteel. But you don't 
think so, Captain Bombaidinio ; I 
know you think him a swindler, though 
you are too polite to say so : indeed, 
he always told us not to believe what 
ou might say to his disadvantage, as 
e knew you were prejudiced against 
him.*’ How suspicious these rascals 
are! To speeches of this sort, added 
to certain hints that I might, perhaps, 
succeed in bringing the pnities toge- 
ther, if disposed to exert myself, 1 only 
replied in the style of compliment called 
“ rigmarole.” The entreaties of the 
baron to bring about a reconciliation I 
cut something shorter, by informing 
him that 1 never meddle with other 
fieople’s affairs, least of all in Jjondon, 
where iny stay was so short that 1 had 
hardly time to attend to my own. And 
well it was ; for I w'as hardly up one 
morning, when a note was handed me 
from the disappointed fair one, saying 
that I had been perfectly right in my 
conjectures about the baron ; that the 
bills her banker had cashed for him 
had been returned protected, and that 
he himself had absconded when ap- 
plied to for payment. How much the 
lady paid for her flirtation witli the 
foreign nobleman 1 never knew. It 
was ever after a forbidden subject, on 
which the young girls never touched ; 
for, though they rejoiced at their mo- 
ther's escape, they naturally felt for 
her folly. Vet was the aflair attended 
with some good consequences. The 
daughters had, like too many in their 
sphere of life, been brought up witli 
iaeas above those of the class of so- 
ciety in which tliey were called upon 
to mix. Their moderate education had 
still given them a degree of polish su- 
perior to tlie men of their own rank 
and circle,— an evil tliat we see re- 
peated every day, and which led them 
to think of nothing but foreign courts 
and counts, and made them anxious to 
go abroad, in the hopes of there getting 
into the kind of society from which the 
iron barriers of fashion excluded them 


at home. There was something me- 
lancholy in the cause that led to their 
wish ; but the mother would hear no- 
thing more of foreign countries and 
foreigh men. No, no,” said the 
widow, forewarned, forearmed and 
staid at home. 

A few English families reside at 
Baden all the year round, though it 
must certainly be a cold and dreary 
place in winter. Sofne are also found 
at (^arlsruhe and Stutgard# affd still 
more at Frankfort. I should think 
that Wurizborg or Bareuth would be 
far preferable to either ; at all events, 
any part of Germany is in every respect 
superior to France or Italy ; only we 
attach some notions of fashion to the 
latter countries, and fashion makes 
fools of us fsom first to last. 

The regular English absentees may 
be di\ided into three classes, — debtors, 
pretenders, and grovellers. The first 
go abroad generally to escape a prison, 
though sometimes with the creditable 
intention of clearing themselves from 
diAiculties ; the second, in the belief 
that they can give themselves greater 
airs in foreign society tlian what they 
can do at home ; and the third, regular 
followers of the sty, because the lower 
standard of foreign manners, senti- 
ments, and morality, is more in unison 
with their nature and feeling than the 
manners and sentiments of tlieir native 
land. A few, no doubt, reside abroad 
for health, and some under the idea of 
purchasing education for their fami- 
lies at a cheaper rate than in England. 
How many of the former may be bene- 
fitted by a foreign climate 1 pretend 
not to say ; but the latter class get, 
after all, 1 suspect, less for their money 
on the continent than they would get at 
home. A foreign education may, on 
some ^ints, pirhaps, be more snowy 
than an English one, but it is evidently 
raised upon a less solid and substantial 
foundation. Look at our men, and 
look at foreigners. Is there, properly 
speaking, such a thing as a foreign 
gentleman 1 Even the heel of foreign 
education imbues young persons with 
sentiments ill suited to English life 
and feeling. Head any foreign book 
About F^iigland, and see hoW com- 
pletely we are misu^erstood, even by 
the most enlightened foreigners. The 
best of those who have visited our 
country know less of Englaifll than we 
do of China; theyjcnow almost as 
litlle of u| as does the author of 
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EngUmd and the Btigluk. How, then, 
can continental seminaries afford fit 
instruction for the sons and daughters 
of England ? I have no objection, 
howef&r, to a partial continental ecluca- 
tion; on the contrary, I think it an 
advantage. 

To the regular absentees must, of 
course, be added the entire swarm of 
tourists, who travel, some for health or 
information, some for pleasure, relaxa- 
tion, o? merely in oraer to kill time, 
and thousands, to say that they have 
been abroad. The sums of money 
squandered upon insolent and un- 
grateful foreigners in this manner is 
almost incredible ; and 1 heard it 
stated that no less than 35,000/. of 
English money had been spent last year 
at tne Swiss hamlet of Inn^lakeii alone, 
^a sum that, allowing even for exag- 
geration, would have been the making 
of an entire district in many parts of 
Scotland or Ireland. When we consi- 
der the gold thus squandered annually 
by our absentees in France, Gennany, 
and Italy, we need hardly wonder at 
the depressed state of industry at home ; 
for to pretend that even a shilling in 
the pound of this money ever returns 
to England is absurd. 

That the active, restless, roving, and 
eccentric disposition of our countiymen 
has a natural tendency to make them 
fly off in tangents to every point of the 
compass is certain. But this British 
sort of foeling would, after ail, lead ra- 
ther to beneficial effects than other- 
wise. Whereas, the countless evils 
inflicted upon national character and 
interests by absenteeism and foreign 
travel result altogether from fashion, 
vanity, and the faulty state of English 
society. 

1 shall explain: an(], in doing so, 
shall take for my text a passage in a 
late number of the Standat'd, in which 
that excellent paper defend.s the aristo- 
cracy against some of the foolish attacks 
of the lladical press. The aristocracy 
of England,*' says the Standard^ “ are, 
as a class/ the *best informed* class of 
any in Europe. Their faults,*' con- 
tinon the same paper, arc the faults 
of sttualion, which makes them de- 
muid too much submission and prot 
itmion of inteU^iCt from inferiors/' 
iVith the first part of this assertion 1 
antMjy agree: the superiority of the 
ftalf ovm the Commons Ims indeed 
iMi felly edableshcd by every d^ate 
fe«hich both houses have; tf 1 may so 


express myself, taken a share. From 
the second part of the assertion 1 must 
differ ; for, if it were true, it would 
fully justify the dangerous feeling of 
hostility now too generally entertained 
against the higher orders in this coun- 
try, — a feeling resembling that from 
which sprang the French Jacquerie and 
the German liauem-Krieg. To de- 
mand submission and prostration of 
intellect from free-born men, be the 
station of those who make the demand 
what it may, is insulting : for all men 
Will^ather bear oppression than insult. 
Niir can this fault be charged against 
the aristocracy generally, just because 
th >y are, as stated by the Standard it- 
self, a well-educated and well- ill formed 
body. The Standard, no doubt, means 
to say that, though the aristocracy pos- 
sess an honourable share of book know- 
ledge, they know coinparativ'cly little 
of men. But 1 cannot well see why 
their rank should preclude them from 
obtaining such knowledge also, — at 
least as much of such knowledge as 
generally falls to the share of other 
persons in civil life. Naval and mili- 
tary nipp are, after all, >our only real 
judges of human character : as war is 
the only school in which that valu- 
able knowledge can be fully acquired. 
Stem, no doubt, is the course of study 
that must be gone through, but it is a 
sure one ; for the first shower of iron 
hail makes every ma<k vanish, and the 
first flashes of war's fierce lightning at 
once lay bare the inmost recesses of 
every heart. And curious it is at times 
to contrast the coat with the heart. 

As the aristocracy are, after altj^only 
men of earthly mould, they must, of 
course, lia\e in their ranks many weak 
and foolish individuals, who throw some 
discredit on the entire order. But, 
even then, the silly hauteur of such 
persons is, owing to their station, more 
excusable than it would be in others 
of an inferior station of life ; for such 
is the mean and time-serving disposi- 
tion of the age, that the aristocracy are 
courted and flattered in the most un- 
worthy manner,— and that not only 
for tangible and substantial benefits, 
but for the mere favour of their society 
— merely that the cringing slaves may 
boast of having dined with a lord or 
received a visit from a countess. The 
wonder only is that, under such circum- 
stances, the aristocracy do not become 
the proud and overhearing set they are 
described to be. The reversci liowever, 
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is the fact ; for, taken as a body, the 
aristocracy — meaning by the word the 
higher classes of English gentry — are 
good landlords, generous masters, and 
liberal customers: and their wealth 
enables them to be so. Their station 
in society also precludes them from 
striving at fashionable distinction by 
affected or overstniined manners, and 
by a degree of expense exceeding their 
real income. Among an educat^ and 
influential class so situated, placed 
in a great measure above the storms 
that ruflie the surface of ordinar)^ so- 
ciety, the most elegant manners and 
the most agreeable ton de socitle must 
of course be found, because these 
lliiiigs are more studied in the higher 
spheres of life than they can be in 
any other. It were absolutely idle to 
pretend that you can any where find 
elegant, |K>lished, cheerful, and splen- 
did society, equal to what you And in 
the higher circles in England. But 
the moment you cross the exact line 
of demarcation the change is visible. 
The moment you step beyond the 
clearly avowed pale of fashion, you 
find yourself among what I would 
term the border tribes, who, uncertain 
of their own exact footing, set up exag- 
gerated pretensions which they cannot 
support, and lead the way in that race 
of folly, affectation, and striving after 
distinction, w'hich is now the bane of 
English society, down even to the 
lowest ranks of the educated classes. 
It is from tlie ranks of these border 
tribes tliat spring the whole host of 
exclusives, exquisites, and all the 
heroes of the silver-fork school, llie 
gentlemen of this class talk big about 
their long list of dinner- invitations, 
boast of having danced with Lady A. 
(a regular fright, perhaps), or of having 
flirted with Lady B. (a monosyllabic 
doll). All quote the maxims of those 
masses of drivelling nonsense, the fa- 
shionable novels, by rote ; and the 
ladies of the party think the labours 
of an entire season well rewarded by 
a subscription at Almack*s. Expense, 
up to the last farthing of their income, 
and too often beyond it, is the Tiaturiil 
consequence of these follies. Nothing 
isjeft for generous, kind, and humane 
purposes ; the heart, forcibly closed to 
wo and suflering, b^mes callous as 
a matter of course;— so that among 
these border tribes are (bund the op- 
pressive landlords, harsh masters, and 
litigious customers; who, being still 


in situations above their creditors and 
tradespeople, occasion so much hostile 
feeling to be directed against the higher 
classes generally, though the actual 
cause* of hostility springs mostip from 
the second class. The result of all 
this is, that except in small coteries, 
chance meetings, or family parties, 
there is nothing like pleasant, unre- 
strained, and unafiected society in our 
country, beyond the circle of the higher 
orders. The elements of agreeSble so- 
ciety are abundantly dispersed through 
all ranks of the educated classes; but 
afleclation, and our tuft-hunting pro- 
pensities, prevent them from being ren- 
dered available. In general society, 
we actually treat each other as if we 
were infected persons. The roof of 
hospitality Keems hardly capable of 
aflbrdmg protection against contagion ; 
for youroften see people accept a man’s 
dinner without deigning to be civil to 
his guests. Nothing can surely be 
more evident tlian the absolute duty 
imposed upon you, to behave with 
politeness and courtesy towards every 
person you may meet with in a gen- 
tlemarrs house ; for, if you doubt the 
company, you have only to stay away. 
Yet where, except in the higher circles, 
do you find so simple a rule as this 
strictly adhered to ? Even intimate ac- 
quaintances will sometimes treat each 
other, not according to the estimation 
in winch they bold each other, but ac- 
cording to the estimaiion in which they 
think their friend is held by the higher 
powers. Ob! we are a precious set, 
with all our pretended liberality and 
real affectation. Lnless where I am 
very intimate, 1 never accept an invi- 
tation from any one under the rank of 
a peer ; for at a nobleman’s house you 
are pretty sure Jo meet with ordinary 
mortal^ only pleasant or stupid, as 
the case may be, but always distin- 
guished for politeness and good man- 
ners ; whereas, at roost other houses, 
a .stranger is sure to find himself a 
mere Lilliputian among Brobdingiiags, 
if not among llouyhnhnms.. 

1 do not mean to deny that allow- 
able cases of absenteeism may .some- 
times occur ; and the case of a family 
dial 1 met in Germany is of so hard a 
nature that it desei^es to be stated, 
principally because it touches on a 
subject of great and general import- 
ance, — the subject of wills Aid testa- 
ments. Tlie family in question were 
of old desqpnl and moderate fortune^ 
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but near felaiions and next liein to 
a veiy old gentleman of large estate. 
Having counted on the reversion of this 
property, they had, foolishly enough, 
peniaps, lived up to their incoinh de* 
rived from entailed domains, so that 
no provision was made for the younger 
branches. The girls, though still very 
young, had been deservedly admired 
for their beauty and accomplishments 
— doubly so, ind^d, from being heir- 
esses expectant. The old gentleman 
died, leaving a fortune of 300 , 000 /. 
But, though he had always been on the 
best terms with these relations, he cut 
them off with 500 /. each ; bequeathing 
the bulk of his fortune to his nearest 
neighbour, a man of high rank and 
great wealth, with whose family he 
could hardly claim a distant con- 
nexion. The rest went to two young 
men, both heirs to wealth and title, 
with whom he was just as distantly 
connected. Now this cringing old tuft- 
hunter could not even go like a man 
to the grave, but booed into his very 
coffin ; and will not be able to lie 
straight even there, should a great man 
happen to be buried near him. And 
it is what happens every day : you 
constantly see fortunes left to the 
wealthy, but hardly ever to the un- 
wealthy. Few persons, indeed, have 
the spirit to make a proper will ; and 
some have not even the spirit to make 
any will at all. The last is absolutely 
inexcusable — unless, perhaps, where a 
fortune goes, as a matter of course, 
to an only child, brother, or sister: 
even under these circumstances it is 
not to be praised, for persons of for- 
tune must be strangely destitute of 
sympathy if they have not old servants 
and deserving dependants for whom 
good feeling commands them to pro- 
vide. As to the practice of en(lowing 
schools and hospitals, it has too much 
the appearance of an attempt to bribe 
heaven to merit praise, and it is seldom 
attended with much good. It is better 
that money should be so left as to 
enable th& podr to become vrich by 
honest exertion, and to educate their 
own children, than that it should go 
to the establishment of institutions, 
glways lending in some degree to en^ 
individual improvidence and 
m kfddktWDce to parental duties. 

' ft >fi oia of the great evils of the 
ptimljlillWiir that money has a consunt 
fCHiiney lo mm to masses,— an evil 
Plllcib w ^ checked in aome way or 


other, must ultimately sweep away all 
the middling classes of society, and 
leave the land of the free, the brave, 
and the independent, covered only by 
a pauper population, parcelled out like 
so many slaves between a set of wealthy 
individuals. It is the duty, therefore, 
of all persons having large fortunes to 
bequeath, to counteract this evil as 
much as possible, and to divide their 
fortune between friends, relatives, and 
connexions. To add wealth to wealth, 
except in the case of deserving brothers, 
sistejrs, or children, is at all times re- 
prehensible — in nine cases out often 
It is mere servility. If you are rich 
and have no children, leave money to 
men who, with small means, have large 
families to provide for — to meritorious 
individuals struggling against fortune 

— to women, that they may get hus- 
bands, if they like to take them ; if not, 
do the best they can with it. Women 
are mora charitable than men, and 
always make a better use of money, 
liet us have no more time-serving tes- 
taments, therefore — no bequeathing of 
fortunes to noblemen and men of wealth 
b^au8e,they have given you a dinner, 
or honoured you with a nod. Recollect 
the lines of a modem French poet ; 

** Si grand ciue soil un homme tiu coinpte 
de Turgucil, 

Nul n’a plus cte six pieds de haut duns le 
cercueil.” 

Only think — Johnny Russell, even 
he of the Reform-bill, not measuring 
six feet in his coffin , — ** Jew Roths- 
child and his Christian fellow, Daring,” 

— neither of them covering s% feet 
of plank ! it is humiliating lo re- 
flect upon. Why, you have only to 
hold up your head, as a roan should 
do, at least in death, and you will be 
a matcli for the best of them. As 
there is, then, no aristocracy, of either 
wealth or birth, beyond the Styx, you 
may safely dismiss* great people from 
your dying thoughts ; and need make 
no will in this world that you will be 
ashamed to face in the next. Keep no 
relations, therefore, dependent upon 
you, in the hopes of succeeding to 
your wealth, merely that you may have 
the miserable satisfaction of deceiving 
them ill the end, by leaving tliem to- 
tally destitute. I knew a rich old 
fellow, who, under the promise of pro- 
viding for a beautiful niece, preveiiterl 
her from getting married because lie 
wanted her company and attendance, 
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and yet left her at ^is deatli only one 
hundred pounds, lie would look 
foolish enough could they meet in the 
next world ; but that is impossible, for 
he is gone to one place, and the poor, 
helpless, and forsaken orphan to ano- 
ther — higher and better. I have known 
old ladies behave in a similar manner 
to their humble companions, and 
shabby it was ; for of all the unhappy 
lives led in this world of wo, there is 
surely none so uiiha])py as tlie life of 
an humble companion to a single lady. 
Let there be an end to all these things ; 
let us have no more promises of gene- 
rous legacies held out, while a mean 
and unworthy deed is kept signed 
and sealed in the background ; no 
more testaments, at the reading of 
which every gentleman of your ac- 
(piaintancc shall, spontaneously, apply 
to you the deserved epitlict of ** mean 
fellow'/* Since it is God’s high will 
that we should, each after each, leave 
this fair world, let us leave it with a 
fair name. Sent into life with all the 
weaknesses that flesh is heir to, we may 
no doubt have committed faults and 
follies in abundance, under the pifluence 
of its infirmities ; let your last worldly 
act, performed al>ove its sway, atone iti 
some measure for former errors. Step 
boldly, with head erect, into your 
rave ; honour life and death alike, by 
ying nobly; look freely into those 
clear blue skies, from the sight of 
which not even the earth, heaped above 
)our head, shall exclude you, pro- 
vided you can fairly say that your last 
of worldly acts has been performed in 
a spirit of love, charity, and good-will. 

Of the terrible death-scenes that 
take place when all earthly passions 
are extinct, when fear and conscious- 
ness alone remain, calling up, afler the 
|x>wer of action and of articulation are 
gone, spectres of darkness to remind 
the dying of the atoning duties that 
should have been performed, 1 shall 
say nothing, — they are absolutely too 
appalling to Hie treated of in an article 
of this kind ; but you will do well to 
bear them quietly in mind. 

At present 1 can only add that I am 
keeping a regular register of wills and 
testaments, which shall be. published 
in due time ; and a black list it will 
prove, unless the world mend right 
speedily. Anent the legacies frequently 
bequeathed to cats, dogs, and parrots, 
1 haive nothing to object, provided the 
reversion is a respectable one ; and 1 


do not hold persons of fortune alto- 
gether guiltless when they allow their 
old horses to come to the hammer. 
Horses, though a noble, are an ill-used 
race; they have for more meijt and 
sagacity than they get credit for, and 
deserve better treatment in their old 
age than what they generally expe- 
rience. As to a legatee, no one need 
ever be at a loss ; not, at least, while 
we, Bombardinio, &re on half-pay 
any lady or gentleman wishing^ have^ 
a fortune right liandsomely spent may 
always command our service. But we 
Will not pledge ourselves even to the 
dead ; our character, or, what with a 
periodical writer is the same thing, our 
articles, must speak for us. We leave 
the paltriness of pledge to the paltry 
represeiitatiaes of ten-pound constitu- 
encies. Pledges to the ten-pounders ! 
The very words cry shame. Is it not 
worse than ridiculous to expect that 
such a class should be capable of de- 
ciding on the measures best calculated 
for the government of society at large, 
at the very time when few men have 
even a clear idea of their own indivi- 
dual position in society? Too bad.” 

^^‘e must leave Baden, however. 
Though less romantic in situation than 
Carlsbad, and not so grand, perhaps, 
as Toplitz, it is a pleasant place for 
a summer flirtation. Owing to the 
navigation of tlie Rhine, it is now so 
easy of access to English idlers, that 
they have actually, with their colonising 
propensities, established there a church 
of tlieir own, which was last year bet- 
ter and more fashionably attended than 
any of the other churches. At Baden, 
as at many other places in Germany, 
the same church serves for the perform- 
ance both of Prote.stant and Catholic 
worship. Tins may seem strange in 
our country, Ahere religion is made 
subservient to political and party views ; 
but in Germany, where both churches 
are alike poor, — where there is no 
opening for spoliation, — ^where agita- 
tion is not allowed, much less re- 
wardedf the tiling answers perfectly 
well. Mr. Bowring stated lately, in 
the House of Commons, that church 
property liad been conflscated on tlie 
•Continent, without ever occasioning the 
heart-burnings exprqgsed in thiscountiy 
on the subject. Has the reformed 
house fallen so veiy low that tliere was 
no one in it who could infcffm 
Bowring of the cause of this ? Thm 
is, at the 4pst, but little religious leal 
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on the Continent ; and the church pro- 
Mrty was confiscated by absolute and 
despotic governments, legitimate or re- 
volutionary; so that no one dared to 
express heart-burnings, even where they 
were felt. But did the poor any where 
profit by the arrangement ? Not they, 
indeed. Who, since the world began, 
ever beard of confiscated property 
going to any but the rich, the powerful, 
^and the influent&l; or, what rational 
being IHll ever expect to see it other- 
wise disposed of in this sort of world ? 
In Ireland it will go to the Hannibals 
and the OConnells ; whilst the poor, 
instigated to mischief by demagogues, 
who profit by iheir ruin, may go 
whistle, as they whistled after the 
Emancipation and Reform bills, for 
the attainment of which socnany crimes 
had been committed. 1 wonder how 
many poordevils O'Connell has brought 
to the scaffold, and how many miser- 
able lives it has cost to make the 
Hannibals rich ? 

Of the waters at Baden I know 
nothing, except that the batlis are 
clear, bright, warm, limpid, and plea- 
sant. Of water-drinkers there seemed 
to be only two or three, in greasy (ler- 
roan great-coats. You must look for 
nothing like the Montpelier of Chel- 
tenham, and had better dismiss that 
charming place from your recollection 
altogether the moment you think of 
visiting any foreign baths. 

In addition to the advantages al- 
ready mentioned, Baden has a good 
reading-room, where you find most of 
the English, French, and German pa- 
pers, together with a few German re- 
views. But if you have any literaiy 
objects in view, you must go to Berlin 
or Dresden. At Baden, as along the 
entire line of the Rhine, Heidelberg 
not excepted, you are e\itirely removed 
from literary information, and will 
hardly get any other books to purchase 
than the old standard works of Wiel- 
Umd, Schiller, &c., or the trash of 
|[uide-books that every bookseller puts 
into your hand. The reason ceems to 
be this, — as Leipsig is a central depot 
for aU the books published in Ger- 
many^ km booksellers keep large as- 
•DitioeDU of new works beyond those* 
pobBibad by theiiuielves or by their 
ows immediate connexions. The con* 
aequenoe ie» that you will seldom find 
a new wcSlt at any place in Germany, 
exeept el Leipsig, or at the very piece 
the book sought for^hapfiens to 


liave been publie|ied. To a stranger 
and a traveller, who may wish to put 
himself ev courant of the literature of 
the day, and may be desirous of pur- 
cluising books connected with peculiar 
branches of science or periods of hi^ 
tory, this is a very unpleasant circum- 
stance ; for he may actually travel from 
one extremity of the country to the 
other without falling in with a single 
I’oluroe to suit his taste or pursuit. It 
was actually my own case. 1 had not 
been in Germany for four yean, and 
had with me a long list of books that I 
wislled at least to look at. Well, I 
travelled, list in hand, from Co- 
logne to X'ienna, w ithout seeing tliree 
works out of at least fifty that I 
had noted down for inspection ot 
purchase. Let all travellers, who 
make a list of books they may wish 
to see or purchase during a German 
tour, note down the places where 
the books are published. I had neg- 
lected this precaution, from not un- 
derstanding the routine of trade, and 
missed seeing books that I might have 
deemed useful. Ulin being a small, 
dull, d^erted son of town, I never 
thought of entering a bookseller's shop ; 
yet the Stetins are eminent German 
publishers, and had actually published 
one of the very works 1 wanted. At 
Augsburg, 1 ran wild after the story of 
Pliilipina Welsen, to be related another 
time; and, thinking that 1 should of 
course find every thing 1 wanted at 
Munich, I never entered the house of 
Kolmann, the publisher, as it proved, 
of several books I was in search of. 
At Munich 1 found little, but consoled 
myself in the certainty of finding dVery 
thing at Vienna— an imperial residence, 
and in some sort the capital of Germany 
— and at \'icnna 1 found absolutely 
nothing. I was forced, after all, to 
send to Leipsig for as many books as 
1 could venture to purchase on 'the 
mere recommendation of an ordinary 
catalogue, which 1 might have done 
without ever leaving London. It is 
needless to say that 1 did not look for 
political works of the so-called Liberal 
school at Vienna : indeed I never read 
foreign political works, deeming the 
whole set stupid enough to be praised 
by the Westminster Revieu*, The GeN 
mans are a loyal, learned, industrious, 
and highly intellectual people; but 
they are totally destitute of political 
knowledge and wisdom— and for the 
best of all reasons ; they never knew 
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nny tiling like great pational interests, 
but only the confinea and narrow in- 
tei'ests of petty states and tribes, that 
could never raise themselves to the 
dignity of a powerful nation. But the 
heads are clearing ; tlie thick and heavy 
clouds of mysticism and liberalism al- 
ready begin to disperse. Every depart- 
ment of German literature is on the 
rise; and Schneller’s moral, political, 
and philosophical essays are already 
not only intelligible, but admirable. 

The German booksellers are mostly 
well-informed and obliging men, and 
are always ready, in acco^ancc with 
the cixtom of the country, to send you 
any work for inspection they may hap- 
pen to have at the moment: a great 
ad\anlage to a stranger. In this re- 
.spect 1 found the house of (tcrold, at 
Vienna, an exception to the genei-al 
rule. Tlicy were certainly not uncivil ; 
but though they did not refuse to send 
me the works 1 wanted to see, they did 
worse — they kept me in suspense, and 
never sent the books. I afterw’nrds 
found the house llouselberg particu- 
larly attentive. 

1 have just seen a new pu^ication 
that abuses the Americans in good 
round terms, and one at which brother 
Jonathan will very foolishly wax ex- 
tremely wroth. In this respect our 
transatlantic friends should take ex- 
ample from us Bntisherir, who have 
surely been abused more than any 
other people under the sun, and are 
not a bit the worse for it; but have 
often laughed right heartily at the 
miserable caricatures intended to have 
touched us even to the quick. We 
quoted even Fillers drivel into some 
kind of notice, and translated Piickler 
Muskau's miserable foolery. And the 
following verses furnish so exquisite a 
specimen of French taste and discern- 
ment, and give so novel a picture of 
English manners, that 1 cannot refrain 
from again bringing them to the notice 
of the reader. They shew how we are 
mken of by a French nobleman, the 
Comte Achille de Jouffroy, who was 
most probably feasted from one end of 
the country to the other; and thought, 
no doubt, that his poor and pointless 
pen was avenging both Waterloo and 
Trafalgar. 


Disciple d’Epicure, dmes-tu lea ban- 
quets, 

Oil le bon goQt preside, et les joyenx 
couplets ? 

Va ckercher ailleurs, fuis des ^Ues 
Britanuiques, 

Les mets lourds, les vins forts, et les 
propos cyni<tues ; 

Les convives ^pais, et leurs ioattt d 
foison, 

Leur ivresse plus trisje encor que leur 
nuson. « 

Garde-toi dans le vin d'exitefF leur 
colere ! 

L' Anglais montre aussit^t son brutal 
ciirncter«, 

II vieiit, fermant les poings, t*attaquer, 
te voxer, 

Et tu dois tout aoufffir, ai tu ne ayaia 
fmerr 

Nothing halFso silly, or intended to 
be so insulting, was ever said of the 
Americans ; yet we faugh at these sort 
of things, and Jonathan should do the 
same. 

1 mention the Americans here, be- 
cause you will probably fall in with a 
good many during your tour. They 
seem, like ourselves, to have taken a 
sort of travelling mania. The tourists, 
we may presume, are good specimens 
of their country, being mostly persons 
of wealth, education, and of a certain 
station in society. Chance made me 
acquainted with several, and they all 
proved to be as frank, pleasant, cheer- 
ful, and well-informeo men, as you 
could possibly wish to meet; — proud 
of their countiy, certainly, as men 
should be, but not blind to its defects. 
They never attempted to force their 
opinions upon others; and always 
argued any question that chance might 
bring under discussion with the easy 
and good-humoured courtesy indica- 
tive at once oLgood breeding, good 
sense, gnd good feeling. And then 
their women — what l^autiesl All 
those 1 saw were absolutely enchant- 
ing ; the unaffected simplicity of their 
manners contrasting most- favourably 
with the drilled mannerbm of fashion 
now unhbppily so general.* Indeed, 

1 am not certain whether the dear 
creature uppermost in my heart at this 
very moment is not a faiiyi-figured 
€)aroliiiean. 
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UF.NRV o’bRIEN, A.B. 

In tlie village graveyard of Hanwell {ad viii. ah Vrbe lapidem) sleeps the original 
of yonder sketch, and the rude forefathers of the Saxon hamlet ha ve consented to 
receif^ among them the clay of a Milesian scholar. That “ original ’’ was no 
stranger to us. Some time back we had our misgivings that the oil in his 
flickering lamp of life would soon dry up; still we were not prepared to hear 
of his light being thus abruptly extinguished. One morn we missed him*' 
from the accustomed table at the library of the British Museum, where the page 
of antiquity awn\ted his perusal ; ** another came — nor yet*' was he to be seen 
behin^ the pile of “ Asiatic Researches/* poring over his favourite Herodotus, 
or deq> in the Zendevesta. “ The next" brought tidings of his death. — 

** Au banquet de la vie iufortune convive, 

J'apparuB un jour, et je meurs ; 

Jo nieurs, et sur la tombe oii jeiiiie encoro j'anive, 

Nul ne viendia verser des pleurs." 

His book on the Round Towers " has thrown more light on the early history 
of Ireland, and on the freemasonry of these gigantic puzzles, than will ever shine 
from the cracked pitchers^of the Royal Irish Academy," or the farthing candle 
of Tommy Moore. And ^t was quite natural that lie should have received from 
them, during his lifetime, such tokens of malignant hostility as might suflicieiitly 
** tell how they hated his beams." The Royal Irish *' tv\add)ers must surely 
feel some compunction now, when they look back on their paltry transactions in 
the matter of the prize-essay ;*' and though we do not ex]>ect much from such 
an emasculate specimen of humanity, still it would not surprise us if ** Tom 
Brown the younger," or ** Tom Little," the author of sundry Tomfudgeries and 
Tomfooleries, were to atone for his individual misconduct in a white sheet, or a 
** blue and yellow " blanket, when next he walk% abroad in that ricketty go-carl 
of drivelling dotage, the Edinburgh Rei'Uw. ^ . 

While Cicero -was quaestor in Sicily, hf irt the suburbs of Syra- 

cuse the neglected grave of Archimedes, fron^^^ circumstance of a symbolical 
cylinder indicating the pursuits and favourite theories of the illustrious deail. 
Great was his joy at the recognition. No emblem will maik the sequestered sjvot 
where lies the (Ldipus of the Round Tower riddle — no hieroglyphic, 

** Save daisies on tbe mould 
Where children spell, athwart the ehiirchvard gate. 

His name and life's brief date.*' 

But if you wish for monuments to his memory, go to his natne land, and there — 
circumspkef — Glendalough, Devenish, Clondalkin, Iiinisscutterv, n ur their archi- 
tectural cylinders ; and each, through those mystic ufierturcs (hat face ih^ car- 
dinal points, proclaims to the four winds of heaven, truin|>et-toiigued, the name 
of him who solved the problem of 3000 years, and who first disclosed the drift 
of these erections ! 

Fame, in tlie Latid poet's celebrated personification, is described as perched 

" Siiblimi culminc tecti 
Turribus aut altis." — Alneid / V, 

That of O’B. is pre-eminently so circumstanced. From these proud pinnacles 
nothing can dislodge his renown. Moore, in the recent pitiful compilation 
meant for ** a history," talks of these monuments as being so many astro- 
nomical iifdexes." He might as well have said they were tubes for the purposes 
of gastronomy. Tis plain he knew as little about their origin as he may be 
supposed to know of the ** hanging tower of Fisa," or the ** torre degli asinelli,'' 
or how the nose of the beloved resembled the tower of Damascus. 

Concerning the subject of this memoir, suffice it to add that he was l)orn in 
tbe kingdom of Neragh, graduated in T. C. D. (having hren classically “ brought 
Qp at the feet of'* the Rev. Charles Boyton) ; and fell a victim here to the 
infitise sygdour with wtiicli he pursued the antiquarian researches that he loved. 

*:*^Kerria me genuit; studia, beu ! rapuen; ; tenet none 
Anglia;^ sed petrusn tarrigerani cecini.*' 
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OF INTRllNAL INTERCOURSE AND COMMUNICATION IN THE 
RHITIftll ISLANDS. 


Mr Thomas Graham r has publislted 
a second work relating to this highly 
interesting subject. In the former, 
from wliich wi* took occasion to quote 
largely in this journal, he treated 
chiefly of railways, the results which 
had been already achieved upon them, 
and those which were likely to be 
wrought out hereafter — both bging 
understood as effected at a rcmune> 
rating rate to the proprietors : and, 
as far as incontrovertible argument 
could go, he did much towards dis- 
sipating many popular delusions re- 
specting tlie advantages of this fiishion- 
able mode of intercom mimic atioii at this 
the 'commencement of the nineteenth 
century. Amongst the rest, he laid 
down one great principle, the truth 
and soundness of which cannot he 
disputed, and that shoild always be 
kept m view, namely, that “ The 

MERIT OP MmiAMCAI. POWER, WHt- 
TIICR SET IN MOTION IlY ST^M OR- 
OlHERWISr, IS E.NTIUrLY nEPESOFNT 
OX niFAi'SEss.’* We trust the reader 
vill never for an instant forget this 
practical maxim. 

In the volume before us, Mr.Crraliame 
devotes his attention to snhjects condu- 
cive to the iiiiprovemont and extension 
of inland cornmiiiiication and transport 
by water ; and the objects he proposes 
to himself are fourfold. 

1st. The improvement and extension 
of inland communication and transport 
on rivers and canals, by a reduction of 
the expenses of travelling and carnage, 
coupled with an increase of the speed 
of transport even of the lowest-priced 
commodity. 

2d. The creation of n new and 
extensive demand for human labour, 
consequent on the geuend employment 
of men for the purpose of obtaining 
progression at low rates of sjieed on 
canals; and a consequent increase of 
the rate of wages of the productive or 
labouring classes of the community. 

3d. To save and place at the dispo.sal 
of the community an amount of water- 
power greater than all the steam-power 
now in use in Great Britain. 

4th. Tlie general improvement of the 
shape and fbrmation of all steam or 
sailing vessels. 

He observes, at the oiitscl, that to 
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many persons tlie expectations wliicli 
he expresses in the course of his work 
may, perhaps, appear vain and idle, 
as the speculations of a visionary ; but 
by adverting to facta, which stand re- 
corded in the undeniable Past, hefilaims*" 
a fair hearing, if not actual confidence, 
for the prohahilitie* of the Future. lie 
observes ; 

“If any one had staled, five years ago, 
that, hy improvements in the build of 
canal passage-boats, a%;ieed of ten miles 
per hour W'ould be regularly maintained 
on canal routes, and that the charge* to 
f>a<setfgers cam'ieU at this speed uoutd he 
the same as at the previous slow speed of 
four or five miles per hour — that in one 
small district of Scotland alone, distances, 
umoiiuting in all to IKX) miles encli day, 
or iipw anis of 280,000 miles m one year, 
should be performed by these light boats 
at the above speed — that the entire re- 
Cfipti fiom the fares of the passengers for 
being carried these distances should 'not 
iiearlp amount to one^third of the outlaid 
erpense necessarp for doing a similar num- 
ber of miles on the Liierpool rail trap ^ — the 
asiturtion would have been received with 
uulimited ridicule. Yet such is now tlie 
case on the canals coiniec ting the cit\ of 
Glasgow with the city of Kdiuburgb, and 
the towns of Paisley and Johnstone. 'I'ho 
number of miles now done with tbo lurlit 
passage-boats amouiita to 9ii0 per d:iy. 
or 280,01 K) yearly ; and the receipt of 
fares will not amount to one-half of the 
outhiv or cost of running 6.50 miles daily, 
or 17.5,000 miles per year, on the Liver- 
pool railway ; and yet a large portion of 
the canal receipts are profits to the parties 
or pi^rietors uho run the improved hmits. 
In like manner, if a few years ago it had 
been predicted tAt, by proper irai>rov<*- 
nients, the speed of the niglit van-boats, 
carrying goods and passengers on canals, 
would be greatly increased, wdiile the 
expenses of running these boats would 
be greatly diminished, tlie predirtiun 
wrould have been deemed unwortby of 
credit. Sbeh, however, is noW the case. 
The distance of fifty-seven miles hy ca- 
nals connecting the cities of Glasgow and 
Fdiiiburglj, with the passage of fifteen 
locks, and drawbridges, and tunnels, used 
to occupy the heavy night vmi-boats be- 
tween fourteen and fiAeen hours. 5Viih 
the improved boats this distance is now 
done in from ten to eleven hpusp; while 
the contract prices for hau^ng the bouts 
at this increased speed iainiich lower than 
timt paid for hauling the old heavy night- 
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boats. And, lastly, if a few jeors ago it 
had been proposed to build steam-boats 
for the navigation of rapid rivers, inter- 
sected with extensive sund-banks, over 
which ^ere was not a drought of twelve 
inches water, what would have been 
thought of such a proposal ? Yet this 
is DOW in regular and dnilv practice on 
various divisions of the river Loire, in 
France ; and steam-bitatt are fiou* in pro- 
cess Pj'buUdittgfor t^at river,u'hnse draught 
fua(s/^wUl riot exceed nine inchet, with 
one hundred and fortu pastengen on 
board:* 

Having thus asserted fairly his claim 
to confidence for the improvements he 
is about to propose, he goes on to 
describe briefly th*e nature of bis work, 
which is divided into essays on the 
several matters of theoiy and experi- 
ment to which he has seen lit to address 
himself. 

I’he first essay,** ho saj-s, ** is a 
mere statement of a' theory 1 ln\ve formed 
as to the resistance encountered by float- 
ing bodies in their progression' on or 
through water, and arising from addi- 
tions being made to tbeir weight, and 
consequent immersion in the fluid through 
which they are made to progress, with 
some deductions as to the benefits in 
diminished expense and increased dailv 
rate ol progression, which would result 
from the employment of human in place 
of horse-power as a motive -agent where- 
by to obtain this progreasion. These 
deductions depend in part, though not 
entirely, on the correctness of the Uieoiy. 

The second paper, or essay, is on a 
subject which has long engaged 'my atten- 
tion, viz. the advantages to be obtained 
by the use of doable-bodied and triplo- 
bodied boats on canals and rivers, viz. 
still-water navigation. A great portion 
of the vifAvs given in this paper were 
stated many years ago ; but the universal 
reprobation with nliich they were re- 
ceived by the cnuincffs and scieiitifio 
men to whom they were pro]>ftuiided, 
prevented the general piiblicatiou mid 
circulation of iny theories on these sub- 
jects. 1 he unprecedented success of the 
double-bodied tube boats (a plan ofboat- 
building suggested by me so far back as 
the year iffK), and now estaMiabed on 
the river Hudson, in North America) 
emboldens me to publish and circulate 
this paper.** 


Tlie third essay js on the advantages 
of passing the ascents and descents on 
cti^inls by some machinery diflei-eiit 
from locks, and with hardly any con- 
sumption of water. 

The remaining papers are letters 
giving accounts of improvements in- 
troduced, or which might be intro- 
duced, on canal navigations. Of tliese 
the second last gives a few of the 
results of a set of experiments insti- 
tuted on the Forth and Clyde Canal 
in the summer of 1834, which were 
cond^ucted by Mr. John M*Ncill, civil 
engineer, London. W^th respect to 
these our author observes, and most 
cordially do we concur with him, 
“ I sincerely trust that full details of 
these experiments, which were all 
made with full-sized boats, may be 
given to the public by Mr. 

1 doubt if any set of experiments, on 
the full scale, were ever yet conducted 
with tlie «anie uiipicjiidiced and scien- 
tific attention and cure us those now 
referred to.** 

The first es^ay relates to the advan- 
tages of lightness in boat-building ; 
and ofj/course tlie first thing to be 
considered is the resistance to u boat 
moving through the waters of a canal ; 
the first thing to be done is to distin- 
guish that resistance into its difl'erenl 
kinds. Well, then, the material <, 
shape, and dimensions of a boat being 
determined, it is evident that the re- 
sistance or obstacles to its motion 
through the water must be of three 
kinds. 

1st. Friction, which, estimated by 
the same rule as is applied jo the 
motion of one solid body along another 
solid body, must he in the ratio of the 
diflerent w'eights of the different bodies 
to be moved along the w'uter, supposing 
always the inateiial and finisli of the 
surface of these dilfcieiit bodies to be 
the same. 

The 2nd hind of resistance arises 
from the nature or shape of a can.d, 
the water of which being confined iu 
its breadth by the canal banks, neces- 
sarily presents or creates a resistance 
greater than that of water in a wide 
river, lake, or sea. Ttib second kind 


* This gentlethan was the superintending engineer under Telford in the im- 
jkoff OmeftAs on the Holyhead road ; and be is, moreover, well known to the literary 
•nd icUmtffic world as the author of several practical works of great value, and as 
the invMutor Cj£^th e Dynamonieter, to ascertain the comparative excellence of dif- 
lerently isoiifltrAled roads, and the state of repair of the varioua portions of any 
particular road. • 
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of resistance, it is e? ident, must be in 
the ratio of the differences between the 
outside lines of the transverse section 
of that part of the canal which is oc- 
cupied by water, and the outside line 
of the transverse section of that part 
of the boat, or body to be moved, 
immersed in the water of the canal. 
It is also evident that, whilst on the 
one hand, even in the smallest canal, 
the transverse section of the boat, or 
body to be moved through the water, 
may be made so very small as to 
render the effect of this second cause 
of resistance scarcely perceptible. On 
the other hand, it is equally evident 
that, even in a large canal, the trans- 
verse section of the body to be moved 
along it might be made of such mag- 
nitude, or, in other words, made to 
approximate so iicnily to the trans- 
verse section of the canal, as to render 
this second kind of resistance nearly 
insurmountable. 

The 3d cause of resistance is com- 
mon to, and must be encountered in, 
every piece of water, whether broad or 
narrow, deep or shallow, canal or river, 
lake or sea, viz. the siinple*cutting, 
pushing aside, or displacing of the 
water in the track through which the 
boat or body propelled moves, or is 
passed ; and it is a matter of the 
iiighcst importance to ascertain the 
nature and extent of this resistance, 
and how far it is inci eased or dimi- 
nished by an increase or diminution of 
the weight, and consequent draught of 
water of the boats or bodies propelled. 

Now a iniiUitudc of expeiirnciits 
have been made to ascertain the re- 
sistance consequent upon increased 
velocity ; but none that we are aware 
of ha^e been made to determine the 
increased rcsistaTicc consequent upon 
die increased weight of the boat, or, 
in other words, tlie increased immer- 
sion of the boat in the water. The 
remedy for the increase of weight has 
always been a diminution of speed, by 
which the resistance consequent on 
the weight is almost altogether coun- 
teracted. Until very lately, no atten- 
tion was accordingly paid to lessening 
the draught of water. 

** It is, however, evident,” contends 
Air. Graliuroe, ** that as tlie weight of a 
boat is increased or diminished, the body 
or volume of water to be displaced by its 
motion, and consequently the resistance 
to the forward motion of the boat, will be 
increased or diminished but it is equally 


evident that the resistance to the re- 
moval of this volume or bulk of water 
will he greatly affected by the circum- 
stance of its being more or less deep, 
or more or less near to the surfadl of the 
water— that is, that the pressure or re- 
sistance of the water to be moved will be 
increased by an increased depth, in a 
much greater ratio than the proportion 
which the volume or bulk which such 
deeper portion of i^ater bears to thj , 
entire amount displaced. ^ 

*' I'be following simple rule, it is ap- 
prehended, may be safely applied for 
ascertaining the ratio of the increase and 
diminiition of the above third source or 
cause of resistance to the motion of boats 
through canals. Allowing the force or 
power required to impel a body drawing 
or displacing one inch of water in depth 
and SIX inches in breadth to bo at any 
given velocity a continued pull or pow*er 
of one pound w'oiglit, then supposing the 
body impelled to be double in weight, 
ond thus sunk another inch in the water, 
the power then required to impel the 
body through this increased immersion 
would be three pounds ; because the 
working poiver is thus not only burdenetl 
w'ith the cutting, pushing aaide, or dis- 
placing the first or upper inch of water, 
but also with a second inch of water, the 
pressure or resistance on which is equal 
to that of two inches, or double that of 
the first inch. If this theory be correct, 
each succeeding inch of immersion must 
give an increasml resistance in an arith- 
metical ratio, tw*o, three, four, 

Now, with respect to friction, the 
relief as to this species of resistance 
will be nearly in proportion with Jpe 
diminution of the weight. 

The relief on the second kind of 
resistance depends on the weight of 
the boat and cargo, and must rise or 
full ill a ratio varying on each parti- 
cular canal. Tift relief, however, must 
alwnY$*he in an increasing ratio with 
the increa'sed diirereiice of the trans- 
verse sections of the boat and the canal, 
and will be most felt in canals of smalt 
dimensions. Relief from the third kind 
of Iesi^t^lcc must be obvjously ob- 
tained by the raising of the boat nearer 
to the surface of the water. And equally 
clear is it tliat the relief from the second 
species of resistance may be givaily 
increased by proporfi^w^ the cargoes 
and boats to the canals through wliicli 
tliey move, and to the velocities at 
which it is found necessaty dl advan- 
tageous to move them.^ 

At present, in all cases (excepting 
very recent Jties) the weight of the boat 
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bean a much greater proportion to the 
cargo tlian land vehicles to tlieir load. 
This on a canal water-way, vrlnch is so 
very much softer and smoother tli^ a 
tumpik&rcad, or railway, is absurdly 
unnecessary : and it must be admitted 
that the proportion should be reduced 
as far as it possibly can be consistently 
with the safety of the vehicle. Already, 
on the Paisley, and on the Moiikland 
analsy^ great improvement has been 
effected in this respect. The last- 
constructed boat for the Monkland 
canal can carry 160 passengers, or, ac- 
cording to the ordinary computation, 
eleven tons weight; it weighs three 
tons, and the tafe, or unprofitable 
weight, is not a fourth or a fifth of the 
gross’ weight dragged. This boat is 
built of iron plates, l-lGtli wire-gage, 
weighing two pounds and a-half to the 
superficial foot, with ribs of angle iron 
’ placed from sixteen to eighteen inches 
apart, and weighing about a pound to 
the lineal foot. The safety of this 
boat has been proved by the test of 
time, and by a series of experiments 
which place the fact beyond all doubt. 
Mr. Grahame remarks, regard to 
the strength of this thin iron, any one 
may prove it to his own satisfaction. 
An iron plate of 1-1 6th wire-gage, if 
properly supported, may be stretched 
over a hollow space, and subjected to 
the action of a hammer or pilling ma- 
chine, it will then be found that the 
iron plates will stand without injury a 
blow which will entirely destroy a 
Meoiel plank of three inches in thick- 
ndb. Injury to the iron can therefore 
arise not from violence, but only from 
the effects of corrosion, unobserved.*' 
We shall see by and by, however, that 
it is possible to construct a boat equally 
safe, and a great deal mote light. Hut 
let us at present confine onrsslves to 
the abstract advantages of lightness in 
these vehicles. One of these would be 
the substitution of human labour for 
mechanical or horse-power. Mr. Gra- 
hame, after having satisfactorily deter- 
mined the* ratio between liofit^power 
and human-power, proceeds testate, — 

From experiment, I am assured, 
tlMwitk a boot pro|)er1y constructed, « 
man eovld with ^se drag from ten to 
mrdfiateiDa'nt ante of spred of from three 
tAiam Iftilea per hour, and that he could 
eaart himself fully six hours 
al sngb work. W ith such a 
1^, and a en^of four men, two always 
fr irork and two at rest; progression 


would be continued during all tlie 
twenty-four hours. Each man w'ould be 
employed six Lours in active work, haul- 
ing the boat, and six hours in steering ; 
the remaining twelve hours would be at 
Ilia disposal for meals and rest, occom- 
modation for which he would have on 
board. 

** Allowing the progression, including 
the time lost in passing locks, ond for 
other delays, to be at the rate of three 
miles per hour, die distance accomplislied 
in one day, or twenty-four hours, would 
be seventv-two miles, and the work 
done irould be ten or twelve tons tnin- 
sported the above distance. 'J'aking the 
cargo at ten tons, carried seventy- two 
miles, this gives one ton carried seven 
hundred and twenty miles, if vie take 
the wages of the men at 2i. ]>er day, tlio 
entire cost of motive power and attend- 
ants is just 8s.. or very little above one- 
eighth of a penny per ton iu»r mile. 1 do 
not believe that surh a certain, quick, or 
cheap mode of conveyance exists in the 
world. One of the great iucoiiveiticiires 
nttendaut on the employment of animal- 
power, when a continued progression is 
necessary, is the iieccssitv of «‘StnhliM]i- 
ing reliiys in order to obtain the full 
daily eff^tive power of horses, by scp»> 
rate exertions at separate periods. '1 he 
im]>ossibility of obtaining the full eflect* 
ive power of a horse in oi.e daily exer- 
tion caused me long ago to suggest the 
propriety of employing two lioiscs, one 
to be carried in the boat, ami at rest, and 
the other at work. Die number of sta- 
tions or relays would tlms be reduced 
and separated at distances of forty to 
fifty miles. A horse, however, weighs 
on "an overage more than eight men, and 
the landing and embarking, more es|)e- 
cially at night, w*ould be troublesome. 

** When we consider the immense 
number of horses ero^doyed on tlie canal 
navigations of Britain ; that tbo cheapest 
progression by means of horse- |H>wer is 
performed by the employment of 4 me 
horae and a driver ; tiiat the cost of this 
motive power, including the wages of a 
boatman to steer, varies from ono-sizth 
to one-half of a penny per ton per mite ; 
and that the average progress in a day 
does not exceed from twenty to twenty, 
four miles, the advantages of the new 
proposed power are manifest. It re. 
duces the expense of progression and at- 
tendants to one-eighth of a penny per 
ton per mile, while it raises the speea of 
progression to seventy- two miles per 
day ; or, in other words, it reduces the 
COM ofconveyancetweniy-fivetoseventy- 
five per cent, and more than triples the 
speed. The saving on wear and tear, 
and the great reduction of the capital 
necessary to be invested by s carrier. 
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would be verjr great. The power em- 
ployed is, besidee, ^ever ineffectiye ; at 
each point where the boat stops she has 
in herself an abundance of active efficient 
power applicable for loading, or dia- 
chtirgiiig, or delivering her cargo. 

** The demand for human labour which 
such a change promises to the overgrown 
population of Knglund is not among the 
least advantages or bene6ts of the present 
suggestion ; besides the great general 
advantages, it would for years to come 
put a stop to all complaints of the want 
of employment." 

The importance of the facts related 
and the arguments advanced in the 
foregoing extracts is so great and so 
obvious, that it is scarcely necessary to 
loud titem with any comment. We 
only trust that those gentlemen who 
are sincerely struggling for the amelio- 
ration of the country, whotlier in par- 
liament as legi.slator», or more actively, 
ill endeavouring to follow forth per- 
sonally some special measure of im- 
provement, or some well-grounded 
speculation of improvement) may be 
induced to turn their attention to this 
subject, illustrated as it is by the scien- 
tific and purely philanthrope labours 
of Mr. McNeill and Mr. Graliame. 
And most particularly arc we anxious 
that one esteemed friend of ours may 
be persuaded to lend it his considera- 
tion. lie lives in a country pecu- 
liarly adapted for receiving to the very 
utmost extent the heiiefits proposed by 
the new system of internal navigation, 
— a country too, which, in our mind, 
stands more in need of them than any 
other upon the face of the earth, lie 
possesses all that influence which the 
blandest manners, a direct and most 
undoubtedly honest purpose, fine ta- 
lents, the most self-denying industry, 
and an energy seldom, tf indeed ever, 
surpassed, can confer upon the gentle- 
man who devotes himself as a servant 
to the public good. The countiy we . 
allude to is Ireland, abounding in all 
the physical blessings which could 
well nave been conferred upon it by a 
beneficent Creator : the man we thought 
of, and now venture to name, is Tho- 
mas Steele, happily emancipated from 
the ** Serbonian bog” of Irish politics^ 
and directing his great powers in the 
only rational course which a sincere 
(and to invent a word) umordid patriot 
can pursue, — namely, the continuous 
endeavour to promote the civilisation 
of the Irish peasantry in the only way 
ill which it can he possibly achicvccf. 


and that is by affording them a re- 
munerating employment, which will be 
a cogent reason tor peacefulness and 
order, and by opening for them a free 
communication with others eof their 
fellow-subjects wlio have already at- 
tained some established grade in set- 
tled society. 

We are convinced that if Mr. Steele 
will be good enougjh to take into con- 
sideration the results which might 
achieved by tlie introduction of the 
light boats in a country like Ireland, 
at^unding in lakes, and rivers, and 
multitudinous in the streams by which 
these are fed, he must be satisfied that 
very many of the expensive works he 
contemplates would be unnecessary; 
while, at the same time, one of the 
great objeats he has in view, namely, 
the employment of the people, would 
be nccuniplished. 

Of course we do not speak of his 
projects with resjiect to harbours, &c. ; 
we confine ourselves altogether to in- 
land naviiration. And we put it to 
him whether, in a country like Ire- 
land, intersected as it is iu all direc- 
tions by water-ways, it can be advisable 
to go to the expense, in any instance, 
of constructing rail roads, when boats 
can be so constructed as to travel on 
the shallowest streamlets, and when 
evei 7 lake may have its steam^boat 
of any size that may be desirable, 
while it shall rot at the same time 
draw more than about two feet water ? 
There is at present on the river Loire a 
single-bodied steamer seventy-five feet 
in length and eight in breadth ; and 
this boat, when light, draws only ten 
inches water. The huge double-bodied 
boats formed on the tube or cylinder 
principle, and plying on the Hudson 
between New^''ork and Albany, draw 
only ^wo feet water, and go at double 
the rate of any single-bodied boat 
which has ever yet been made. In 
England, too, although completely 
civilised, and enjoying a perfect inter- 
communication in all its parts, the in- 
troduction of this new s^tem it ap- 
pears would be highly beneficial in 
reducing the cliarges on travelling and 
tlie conveyance of goods, increasing the 
•speed and safety, and afl'oiding abund- 
ant and enduring amployment to the 
people. Having stated the geneml re- 
sults from Mr. McNeill's exj)erimems 
which are applicable to all canals, we 
shall proceed to Mr^rahaiiie*s plan 
for ihc coastruction of double-bodied 
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boatSy and to Mr. McNeill's project, 
now in the course of execution on the 
Forth and Clyde canal, for superseding 
the use of locks upon these water- 
routes. .First; Mr. M‘NeiU considers 
that lightness is of more importance 
than shape for quick progression. 
Both are necessary. But Mr. McNeill 
considers that the addition or subtrac- 
tion of weight is at once much more 
^wparent than anyVariation of shape. 
”^o mtrdred weight makes an obvious 
addition to the labour of the horses. 
Second ; the boats should be built and 
the load so disposed that they should 
always run on an even keel ; but if 
this cannot be, urgler every circum- 
stance, efiected, the load should be so 
disposed as to make the boats hang or 
be lower by the head, l^iird ; Mr. 
McNeill considers the greatest possible 
length should he given to the boats, 
even although intended for a limited 
number of passengers, as it gives a 
power to bring the boat more out of the 
water, and to dispose the load in the 
best way ; for instance, Mr. McNeill is 
convinced that if your Union Canal 
boats were cut through the middle, and 
twenty to thirty feet added to the mid- 
ship’s section, that they would be infi- 
nitely easier dragged than they now 
are, — the number of passengers and 
littings-up continuing the same. Fourth ; 
Mr. M*Ncill finds that the addition of 
one ton or so to the loading of our 
long boats is little felt in adding to the 
pull of the horses, as compared with 
the addition of a similar or even less 
weight into the Zephyr, or any of tlie 
shorter boats. 

We now come to Mr. Orahame’s 
plan for the construction of a double- 
t)odied boat. Premising that it has 
been established by experiment that 
this form ofboat, when oflight draught of 
water, is that best adapted fur* quick 
progression on or through the water, 
Mr. Grahame says, — 

'' In determining the form and con- 
struction of any vehicle to be employed 
in the transport of human he^gs, the 
first requisite necessary, and to which all 
the others must give w”ay, is safety, and, 
if poesible, entire absence of danger to 
the passengers. Now, although in the 
journeys or vovages, extending to somcT 
miUlohs of mifea, Already i^ormed in 
Oroat Britain by the li^ht single-bodied 
pssst^tttBts recently introduced, not a 
aingte indent has happened, it would, 
neverthdoss, belnsh to say that accident 
was impossible. But in^ a properly 
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constructed double-bodied host it can be 
demonstrated that aceident is impossible ; 
and, this fact ascertained, the entire at- 
tention of the builder of a double-bodied 
boat may be bestowed on the attainment 
of the four great requisites for easy, 
swift, and cheap progression through 
water, vis.— lightness and strength in 
every part of the boat, and buoyancy 
and formation in the parts coming in con- 
tact with the water. Supposing it, then, 
to be intended to construct a double- 
bodied boat fitted to carry sixty passen- 
gers and their luggage, and to give them 
as ample accommo<lation as possible, 
such wheat, it is evident, must consist of 
two principal portions, or divisions, as 
distinct from each other as the wheels 
and pnrch are from the body of a conch 
or omnibus : these divisions are, 1st, the 
lower or floating ]iortions of the boat, 
and, i’nd, the upper or cabin portion, 
which is attached to and Bup]M>rted on 
the lower or floating portions. In plan- 
ning the first division, buoyancy, in order 
to skim or keep near the surlace of the 
water, and fine figure, in order to sepa- 
rate or cut through the water in front 
and to escape from the water behind, are 
alone to he attended to ; whilst, in plan- 
ning the second division, a sufficient ac- 
commodaliou for the passengers is the 
only object. 

In determining or planning the pro- 
per form or build, and in choosing the 
materials of the boat thus to bo con- 
structed, It will be necessary to consider 
separately the two divisions before du. 
scribed, and in ao doing it is proper to 
commence with the lower or floating |ior- 
tion, certainly the most import uit, and 
that where the four requisites before laid 
down alone require to be combined. 
These requisites, it may not be amiss 
here again to rojieat, with special refeg- 
enco to the formation of the low*er or 
floating portion of the double.bodied 
boat, whose form and construction is 
about to be laid down. These requisites 
then are, 1, the greatest fiossible light- 
ness of the materials to be employed in 
the formation of the boats ; S, the great- 
est possible strength in the disposition 
and placement of these materials ; 3 and 
4, the greatest buoyancy at midsliipa and 
finest formation at bow' and stern, con- 
sistent witli the proper figure of bodies 
intended to pass on and throu|[h water 
by the action of a power operating in an 
obliijue or sidelong direction; keeping 
in view in this formation the avoidance 
of friction and the proper ventilation of 
the tunnel or hollow aeparating the two 
floating bodies, and also the necessity 
that the bodies in question should have a 
hold of the water sufficient to enable 
them to keep (heir w*ay, and to be quickly 
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obedient to the rudder in the face of etruct two tubes, or cylinders, perfectly 

aide winds acting oi^ the large surface of circular. It feet in length, and of the 

the cohered cabins to be placed on t^iese diameter of t feet 6 inches. 1 have cal- 

bodies, and of the lateral pull of the tow- culated as accurately as I could the 

ing-line/* buoyancy of these cylinders, and 1 find, 

thafut one foot draught of water egch tube 

After shewing good reason why the or cylinder should have a buoyancy equal 

circular form should be preferred^ he ^ 5 water displaced 

goes on to state : V tubes or cylinders, when im- 

mersed to the depth of one foot, or twelve 

** I'he circular form being, then, that inches, should be sufficient to float? tons 

which is to be adopted in tlie formation 4 cwt. Of coarse this buoyancy is not 

of the boats or floats about to be con- equally divided on the depth ofiMHMi- ' 

structed, 1 would propose to fix the dia- aion. the sacrifice of buu^'ancy to forma- 

meter of those circles at 2 feet 6 inches, tion being much the greatest on the 

and the midships, or central division of lower part of tlie circle immersed. The 

the boats or floats, being, ns before stated, following table gives pretty accurately 

of a length of 72 feet, we have then, for the buoyancy of each three inches of the 

this part of the floating bodies, to con- one foot immersed : • 

TABLE. 

Ton Cwt. Ton Cwt. 

On the First... 3 inches of immersion, the buovant or > i 

floating ponter of eaih cylinder J “ » <» 

On the Second 3 ditto ditto ditto ditto... 0 17 ditto 1 14 

On the Third . 3 ditto ditto ditto ditto... 1 1 ditto 2 2 

On the Fourth 3 ditto ditto ditto ditto... 1 4 ditto 2 8 

Total immersion 12 Total buoyancy ... 7 4 

** Those tubes, or cylinders, I would given to a barrel by its slightly arched 

propose to form of wooden staves, si- formation from end to end ; and. in ad- 

milur to those of a barrel, bu( of e((ual dition, converting the cylinders into 

sire from end to end. The wood used safoty-bonts. which cannot be sunk.* 

sbouUi be the best-seasoned white pine ** To guard against the effects of thin 
(such as IS used in the construction of ice. or any sharp corner, in damaging 

w hide-boats), or some other oqiinliy light, the cylinders, to reduce friction, and to 

but touglier timber. The thickness' of keep the wood from getting waterlogged, 

each stave should not exceed two-eiglitbs, the cylinders, when fini^hed, should be 

or at most tbree-eightbs, of an inch. covered with very thin sheet -copper ; 

These staves ore to be attached to and and it would be proper, in order to corn- 

formed Oh hoops, ]dnced inside of the pensatc for the expansion and contraction 

cy huders iit equal distances, every two of the wood in hot or cold weather, to 

or three fet't ; tliesc hoops should be of place between the metal covering and 

Ash, three inches in breadth, and two- the wood a very thin layer of cotton 

eighths or three-eighths of an inch in cloth, well soaked in a preparation of 

thickness, to give further strength to tlie resin and tallqw, and of a consistency 

cylinders and support to the staves, and sufficient to ensure its remaining always 

to remove the slightest danger of acci- rather soft. Cylinders so prepared with 

dent by the sinking of the boats. A proper wood and thin copper-plate, should 

bulkhead of thin timber should divide not weigh, in^uding bulkhead, hoops, 
tlie cylinders at each second hoop. These &c., much as one pound per square 
bulkheads should be slightly grooved foot of their outside superficies ; the dia- 

into the centre of the hoops ; and, to meter of each cylinder being 2 feet 6 

bind the whole, light iron-lioops should inches, the circumference is of course 

be bound round outside of the cv- 7 feet ti inches, and the length being 

linders, just over the alternate inside 72 feet, the outside surface, auperficiid 

wooden hoops, where there are not measurS, of each cylinder, h exactly 540 

bulkheads. Each cylinder would tlius feet ; and tlie weight, taken at one pound 
conaist of a series o"f barrels placed end to the foot, is of course .540 lbs., or 
to end, perfectly equal throughout the 4 cwt. 2 qra. for each cylinder, or the 
inside hoops and bulkheads, supplying, •entire weight of both cylinders is just 
as far as possible, the support or strength 9 cwt. So much fog the centre, or mid- 

* Let any one look at the formation of a pair of liji;ht wheels on which the w'eight 
of a ton, ora ton and a half, ia supported, and consider the violent sharks against 
the hardest substances to which these wheels so loaded are eu^ected, and he may 

then form an idea of the strength of the formation now described. 
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ship’s divisions of the lower or floeting 
portion of the double-bodied psiseoger- 
boet.” 

As to the bow and stern/ be pro- 
poses lo finish them off like the (nest 
whale-^at (but cutting off all dead 
wood behind or before), the length for 
either to be twelve feet. 

** We here next to consider,” observes 
our author, ** the second cnr upper divi- 
sion of the proiXMied double-bodied bout, 
the body of a coach or omni- 
bus, as respect the wheels and perch of 
that vehicle, is to be attached to and 
sup{K)rted on the lower and floating ]ior- 
tion. As already mentiotied, this lower 
or floating portion is 96 feet long, where- 
of 7‘2 feet alone are applied and calculatetl 
on as a disposable buoyant or floating 
power ; the upper division being intended 
to accommodate sixty passengers and their 
luggage, it w’ill be uamittco, tliat if laid 
out or arranged so as to give a superficies 
of seven square feet free for each one of 
the sixty passengers, it will afibrd very 
ample accommodation for the whole num- 
Iter. To obtain this accoiumodatioti, 
the midbhip*s section of the lower or 
floating fiortion must he decked over, 
and covered to an extent of sixty feet in 
length, and a wddtb of 8 feet 2 inches, 
as follows : — The cylinders being placed 
exactly parallel, at the distance of 2 feet 
6 inches apart from each other, a frame- 
w ork coii^^isting of tw'O planks, each sixty 
feet ill length, liollow'ed so as to fit ani 
press equally on the upper surface of the 
cylinders, and connected by cross and dia- 
gonal pieces of W'OchI, is to he laid oa 
the cylinders, so that each end of the 
frame- work shall be six feet distant from 
each extremity of the midship’s portion 
of the tubes; which, as already men- 
tioned, are 72 feet long, 1'he planks in 
question, 60 feet long, must be strongly 
riveted to the cylinders, at the points 
wiere the inside hoops and bulkheads, 
and the outside iron hoops, are placed. 

This fnime-work should^ in addition to 
the cross and diagonal joinings, ke con- 
nected from comer to corner by wires 
and stretchers. To prevent, as far as 
possible, all tendency to warp, over this 
should be laid a flooring, as light as is 
consistent willi safety. The flooring 
should be 8P feet 2 inches in breadth, 
so as to extend three or four inches over 
the extreme outside of the cylinders: 
this flooring should be grooved, and 

** First weight of the two cwlindeb 
Second diCo of frame and deck 
'I bird ditto of cabins and fittings up 
Fourth ditto of seating and supports 


every possible precaution taken to pre- 
vent it from warping. Supiwaing the 
flooring or planking to extend tour inches 
clear of the extreme outside of each of 
the cylinders, this w'ould give a super- 
ficies of 60 feet by 8 feet 2 inches, or 
41H) superficiiil square feet of decking; 
tbia, if taken with the under planking or 
plstlbrm, as weighing 9 lbs. to the super- 
ficial square foot, will give a gross weight 
of 980 lbs., or 8 cwt 3 qrs. The full 
length of this deck, vix. 60 feet. I would 
propose to cover in as cabins; but the 
width of the cabins should be restricted 
to 7 feet, or 6 feet 10 inches, which 
would leave a free space outside of 
8 incues, to enable the crew and steers- 
man to pass from one end of the boat to 
the other witliout entering llie cabins. 
In forming the sidc^» and coverings of 
the cabins, the greatest regard should be 
paid to lightness. The sides and top 
should be merely frame-work, connected 
and bound together by patent wirc*-gniize, 
and should he so formed and joined to 
the flooring as to 8U]>port and bind it on 
tlie principle of a suspension-bridge, or 
trussed beams. This could easily be 
eiiected by means of light w ire ropes, or 
iron stretchers ; and if properly done, 
and connected witli the boarding or 
deck, tho two portions thus joined w ould 
mutunlh’ strengthen and support ouch 
other. 'I'he same attention should be 
given to tlie fitting up of the svating 
going round the cabins : this seating 
might he so formed iind attached, as 
greatly to strengthen mid stiffen every 
part of the boaL 1 would have little or 
no planking tu be used in covering tho 
cabins. The sides and tups of the cabin, 
except where windows wvre required, 
^hould be covered wuth light uil-clolh ; 
in winter, an additional cotton lining in- 
side might be added for wnnotb. The 
doors should he of die same light materkd. 

“ It Is needless to enter on the dispo- 
sitions of the cabins, but supposing them 
to ho in three divisions, and to be 6 feet 
3 inches in extreme height, the entire 
superficies to becovered or divided would, 
intludiiig the outside ends and inner 
divisions, be something under 1340 su- 
perficial square feet ; or, taking tho 
weight at 1 lb to the square foot, tlie 
total weight is 1310 lbs., or 11 cwt. 
3 qrs. S4 tbs. If 1 cwt. 2 qrs. be al- 
lowed for seating and supports, the grots 
w’eight of the boat will then be as fol- 
lows, viz. : 

Ton cwt. qrii Um. 


0 9 0 O 

0 8 3 0 

0 11 3 24 

0 0 

In all l“ll 6 ' 84 

•"rsa? in the Americttii tttbe»boat, are drawn into fine conea. 
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** Tbe poiition of the eteereman may 
be either ii| the front pr rear. 

** A double-bodied boat of the above 
coiioftUGtion, and weighing when un- 
loaded 1 ton» 11 cwt. S4 Iba., will draw 
about four inches woter ; and when 
loaded with sixty passougera, t. e. four 
tons* weiglit, its' draught of water will 
be under ten inches. This sort of boat 
may, in fact, be beat described aa a huge 
water-sledge.’* 

We have next to state, that Mr. 
Grahame considers a triple -bodied 
steam-boat still better than the double, 
because in it you get the steam-engine 
and boiler placed directly between the 
two paddle-wheels in the centre of 
gravity ; and in it you concentrate the 
whole machinery, so as to have the 
entire motive-power close to the mov- 
ing agent. A boat of this description 
miglit be made to carry sixty pas- 
sengers, or four tons* weight, and en- 
gines, &c., which call eight tons* 
weight — in ail, twelve tons* weight, 
and its draught of water shall not 
exceed ten incites. 

So much about boats. But before 
\\c quite close this part of the subject 
wo cannot help throwing out a fancy 
of our ow'ii, and it is, that perhaps for 
mere .speed %%ilh a very light weight — 
that of a .single person say, in charge 
i»f the mail, for example — the best 
foniiatioii rniglit be that of tlie Cythe- 
rean shell in which Galatea loves to be 
borne on tbe ocean floods. 

** Dum ferri gaudot Siculus Galatea per 
undos 

llaud notum incautis spcctantibus ex- 
citat ignem.'* 

In the exquisite picture of Raffaele, 
suggested by tliese lines, in which the 
godde.ss, surrounded by nymphs and 
tritons, is represented as careering in 
this her marine chariot over seas lulled 
into quietude by the almighty power 
of her grace and beauty, — the wlieels, 
which are placed rather forward be- 
tween the small bow-hke end of the 
shell, and that which fan-like expands 
itself, are drawn almost in the like- 
ness of modem paddle-wheels; in 
fact, they consist altogether of nave 
and flat spokes; there are no fel- 
loes, there is no shoeing, there is no 
material periphery. We should like 
much to see an experiment made with 
a water-chariot of tnis formation, which 
strikes us as not alone most admirably 
adapted for speed from its peciiliar 
and most graceful shape, but also cal- 
ciiUtcd to escape, in a very great de- 


gree, the eflect — in truth, in no small 
extent to avoid creating the wave, so 
detrimental to progression. The same 
wood recommended by Grahame for 
his staves, might be used in the con- 
struction of this classic vehicle ; i Anight 
be sheathed with copper, and smeared 
also with that mixture of soap, tallow, 
&c. used occasionally on sailing-boats. 

Mr. Grahame observes also, with 
great truth, ** that the fleld for im- 
provement in the figure or for.A' Uf 
canals, is as extensive and more unex- 
plored than that of boats.” There is spe- 
cially great doubt as to the best form 
for the banks. Telford faced the banks 
of the Birmingham C^anal with a per- 
pendicular wall of stone. The banks 
of the Oxford Canal, under the aus- 
pices of Ciihitt, incline considerably 
from the water to the towing-path. 
Mr. Grahame svoulrl be disposed to 
con.slruct the banks with exactly the 
opposite inclinations, and talks of the 
possibility of the wave being dimi- 
nished perhaps by an overhanging 
coping of Slone, or Layer of wood. 
For our own parts, if allowed to hazard 
an imagination — we will not call it an 
opinion — on the subject, we should 
express the fancy that the object in 
view might be, in no small degree, 
attained by shaping the banks into the 
form of a segment of an ellipse, the 
chord of which, up to its maximum, 
should be proportioned to tbe highest 
velocity and weight proposed for the 
boats when loaded, the depth of the wa- 
ter, and the breadth of the canal. Be it 
understood, however, that we throw this 
out as a mere dream, which we have 
neitlier leisure nor opportunity of testing 
by calculation or actual experiment. 
It only remains for us to add, that 
Mr. M*Neill has a plan now in the 
course of execution, by which locks 
will b^ superseded, and the loss of 
time and waste of water-power, which 
is incidental to their use, be spared. 
It cannot well be explained without 
diagrams ; suffice it then to sav, in a 
word, th|t it consists in UpnsrerriDg, 
by means of machinery, the boat in a 
net-work cradle of flat ropes, such as 
those used in the collieries, from one 
vjptter-level to the other. 

We here close oiy notices of Mr. 
Grahame s work, hoping, with the phi- 
lanthropic author, tlial Uie experiments 
he has detailed, and the thnsries he 
has set forth, may inebe the scientific 
world to further researches and lahcnirs 
u[»on a buhj&t so intensely interesting. 
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THE BARBARIAN STB. 


Bexkg ever ready to give all the effect 
in our power to those ** pleasant 
thouffhts’’ which come when most 
tbey*re wanted/’ it is with fervour we 
embrace The Barbarian Eye of Gene- 
ral Loo. This is a {lood joke, and, to 
use JLoo*s own words, comes from 
lar/’— a fact wiiich merely makes it 
nhimore welcome. We propose, with 
die concurrence of our readers, to ex- 
plain or narrate a few of the marvels 
astonishing a ** Barbarian Eye*’ in mo- 
dern Babylon. That tlie prospect is 
wide and varied all must perceive, — 
that it will be*g1anced at with im- 
partiality is presumable from the fact, 
that the &r-travelied “ Barbarian Eye ” 
has long employed a favourite pupil in 
the survey. Wherefore proce^ we to 
our task. 

One preliminary remark we may be 
permits ; and it is very necessary. 
We are about to describe things — 
good, bad, and indifferent ; but we 
shall make no allusion, however slight, 
to persons. We shall, in short, while 
doing what we please, do uolhing we 
ought not. More than this we need 
not say, — less than this we could not. 

Many persons may suppose the 

Barbarian Eye” would have taken his 
first peep at tlie House of Commons. 
On the contrary, with great discrimina- 
tion, the said Eye regards that region as 
soroeibing less than a booth of conju- 
rors. Well, but which is the first ob- 
ject ? The clubs ? dial might do very 
well, and probably may arrest our no- 
tice, if only on account of tbe prodi- 
gious nonsense already put forward on 
tbe subject by several of the periodi- 
cals. We never yet met with a line of 
sense or truth concevning the clubs ; 
yet have we read all tlmt has been 
written of them by our sage contempo- 
raries of the quill, who are divided 
into two distinct and equally incompe- 
tent classes, — viz., the male writers, 
who have^ never, or rarely, entered die 
clubs, — a^ die female personages who, 
on a morning lounge, or weekly toirre, 
uplift their ey^ (by no means ** Bar- 
barian’') in silent wonder, while muy- 
Buring from But^y Bay ly ’s lamenta- 
lioor- 

^ Wto alnU fill our vacant places 

They Bay depend on it diat, somehow 
or other, the places arc filled; and 


that, though you shall scarcely fthd a 
man but in their presence bails the 
singularly adorables in the Moorish 
language — 

** Dear creatures, we can’t live without 
youi**— 

men do Wve in their absence, and that 
right jollity, — a fact accounted for, ac- 
cording to the ** Barbarian Eye,” by the 
exhilarating influence of wine and ivory. 
To return from this long digression, we 
shaTl not say a single word at present 
about the clubs, from Crockford’s down 
to that uiidefinablc hole infesting 
George Street, Westminster, because we 
wish to give our contemporaries a 
chance of distinguishing tnemselves. 
They arc sure to assist us in one way 
— a good work already begun by the 
Eew 3/o/dA/y,\%hich some months ago 
twaddled in a style peculiarly its own, 
and which we shall especially comment 
upon some month between this present 
1st of August and Mr. O’Dwyer’s birth- 
day. Our reason for alluding to this 
last ev^nt, which, like all other events 
since Campbel/s LochieU “ coming,” 
“ cast its shadow before,** will be ex- 
plained at the proper time. A word 
now of Fraserians generally. 

Before Sebastian fell by the hands of 
the Moors, at the battle of Alcazar, — 
after Muley-Moloch had expired with 
his Anger in his mouth, thus enjoining 
his followers to keep Ins death secret 
till the battle was decided, — when the 
said Sebastian stood almost defenceless 
before the said Moors, these latter called 
out to him that if he would sun4iider 
they would “ spare his life.” ‘‘ But 
you cannot,” replied Sebastian, ** re- 
store my honour,” — and, so saying, he 
threw himself into the midst of them, 
and fought till he sunk bleeding and 
exhaOst^, but not lifeless, on the 
ground. Now so much did the brave 
Moors admire the valour of this hero, 
that they began a bloody conflict for 
his possession, which dispute was termi- 
nate by an officer, who came up and 
split Sebastian’s skull with his sabre. 
We will not stem to inquire whether 
the Moors in the nrst instance proffered 
safety to the king because 

** Tbe worth of sny thing 
Is just as much as it will bring ;” 
nor will we speculate as to their secret 
motives when fighting over his prostrate 
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body : do doubt they were actuated by 
per^t purity of inteiftion. But what 
we wish to remark upon is, the peculiar 
infelicity of heroes in this matter of 
death. That Sebastian, in acting as 
above described, was behaving like a 
gentleman of strong purpose and stain- 
less blood, all must agree. And what 
is the result ? Why, that he who fell 
BO gloriously is bv some historians 
affirmed to have left the held, and slit 
his wind-pipe like a common high- 
wayiTian ! And now for the applica- 
tion of our historical instance. 

It has not unfrequently occurred •to 
us to be put upon our mettle ; and we 
well remcnilier when the allied forces 
of all that is least estimable, we might 
add least pardonabU*, in the field of 
periodical endeavour, attacked our 
tomahawk," “ dagger," “ despera- 
tion," and ** daring," in a way which 
led us to reflect a moment on the best 
means of encountering such unequal 
tiumbers ; they, like the Moors, of- 
fered an ignominious safety; but we 
preferred the preservation of our ho- 
nour, and went to work in right good 
earnest. The parallel between Sebas- 
tian and ourselves is here inteifupted 
for a moment. HV, by the blessing of 
Apollo, “ fluttered the \’olsces in Co- 
rioli alone we did it, and placed the 
Queen of Lies on her unshakable 
throne. But had we, like Sebastian, 
fallen, however bravely, — in other 
words, had we, after refusing a dis- 
gioceful boon, been sabred, or, rather, 
bludgeoned, by our “ wooden" foes, — 
we, like t||e royal hero, should haie 
been maligned as having cut our own 
throats, afler turning away from an un- 
successful field. Many is the can- 
did" historian whom we could name 
who would have lied above as we lay 
low. But this has not been, nor shall 
it be ! We have dhoseii and shall keep 
our onward course,'— never punishing 
where there is cause to spare, but ready 
at all times to prove that, in our own 
Fraserian phrase, 

** Wo have gentle hands for girls and 
frienda. 

And bony fists for foes !'* 

But where all this while is the Bar* 
barianEye?" Think not, kind reader, 
that great luminary is forgotten, or 
even obscured ; nay, by its most ex- 
pressive twinkle have we been led info 
the lines of, we will not say sel^ 
defence, but of wholesome admonitioDi 


to the enemies of her literary majesty 
our most gracious Queen, whose throne 
is in Regent Street, and whose crown 
is where we mean to keep it— on her 
own ma^ificent brows I 
The first glance of our often-men- 
tioned ** Eye" fell upon the theatres; 
and, being much affected to the moving 
situations incidental to the genuine dra- 
ma, the Barbarian" proceeded to one 
of the patent playhouses, where, to his 
great surprise, he saw that there 
nearly as many beasts as men upon the 
stage ; and, on closer inspection, was 
compelled to admit that the former had 
the advantage in appearance and gene- 
ral intelligence. “ l^uch pondering 
on these things," he was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that the temporary supe- 
riority of the bgasts over the men was to 
be attributed to the superintendence of 
Mr. Ducrow, who would gladly have 
bestowed as much attention on the men, 
but that their four-footed rivals were the 
objects of his peculiar" care. Not a 
tear, however, fell from the “ Eye on 
the contrary, he could make nothing 
of the matter but that it was grand." 
So he went his way, and turned into a 
theatre belonging to sundry estimable 
people, and commonly called the Adel- 
phi. Now the ** Eye" called a crystal 
drop into one comer, wishing, like 
Richard 111., to be in the fashion." 
But more grandeur" met his glance 
— there was Cclcstia ! a most super- 
human production ; yet, knowing little of 
moonshine, he limited his attention to 
a truly Icireslrial spectacle, in the per- 
son of Miss Daly. The hast Days of 
Pompeii next presented itself, upon 
which he witharew for a little fresh 
air. Avoiding the Strand," out of re- 
spect to the Chamberlain, he traversed 
Waterloo Bridge, and made his way 
into the Cobu^ where he suddenly 
found Himself before a looking-glass 
curtain ; but, having already drMsed 
for the evening, he again sallied forth, 
and sought the Surrey, where two 
gentlemen were fighting for their ho- 
nour with^an exasperation o(the word 
as well as blow. After waiting for a 
scene or so, he discovered that these two 
gentlemen had crossed swords not from 
aqy particular occasion in the drama, 
but because they had^refully studied 
the broad-sword exercise. He then as- 
certained the direction of the Olympic, 
and wishing to see the mafiigeress, 
he bent his wav thithe(; and, though 
be had cntcjpd so many theatres, he 
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arrived at M^darae's just as she had 
begun to sing a solidly stupid song, 
souetliing about men or women having 
their own way. One verse of tliis 
conypositiou he listened to, oirt of re- 
spect to the lady, but beyond that 
he could not, or, rather, he did go; 
for in a trice he was far beyond the 
precincts of the Olympic, the fascina- 
tions of Madame, and the !nfifei*-ho- 
nou red geniut^ of the song-spinner. 
*"lRtdly had be come to a halt, when 
he saw the English Opera House right 
before him ; and, heartily sick of the 
English drama, he resolved to have a 
look at the French. Much to his de- 
light, Jenny VcOpre was just then meta- 
morphosed out or a cat, so satisfactorily, 
that he indulged an inward desire for 
her retaining the chararger. Lemaitre 
was also there, and the ** fiaibarian 
Eye*’ at length was moistened. lie 
then retired to rest exhausted ; and it 
was with difficulty he restrained him- 
self from some strong expression of 
feeling, when reflecting that, among all 
these places of amusement, he had, 
with the exception of the last, seen 
nothing to reward his trouble. How- 
ever, resolving to look in at the Opera, 
the Haymarket, and the Queen’s, he 
closed his lids, and fell into a state of 
slumber, as the Annuals prettily term 
going to sleep. 

On the following day he arose with 
l^at energy, and, as he himself &ce- 
tiously observed, ** with the lark,” and 
** for a lark.” Skimming the paper, 
and complaining of that 

fable of the milky way,” 

the so-called cream of London, be ob- 
served in tlie advertising columns of 
the Morning Pott an almost countless 
'number of works, with critical quota- 
tions from various reviews, of so lau- 
datory a character that he Whs alxK>- 
lutely at a loss where to 'choose. All 
must, he thought, be equally deserving, 
since all were equally extolled. But 
perchance this might be only the po- 
liteness of the Post. The stqriier rimes 
was consulted, and returned a verdict 
foUy as snperiative, with this simple 
difrarenGe, that the HEye” perceived 
the piaises in the limes were confined 
to^toe edvettmifg columns,— whereas 
tht Best premm many a little parsr 
^ passing sweet, followed by 


many a quotation curiously dull. I’ll 
judge for myself, however, thought he, 
and take a look in ” at some of these 
depositories of mental miracles. Fol- 
lowing this resolve and eke his nose, 
our heroic Eye made for the Burling- 
tonian bower, on entering which he 
felt the full force of the saying, “ One 
can’t see the wood for the trees.” Here 
you really could not see the books for 
the leaves. Bewildered with such fer- 
tility, he inquired of the garden-gate- 
keeper what was the freshest and best 
fruit he could recommend. Of course 
thft ** last new” was tendered him. He 
with the alacrity of a novice paid the 
price, and made fur home, determined 
not to look even at the title-page till liis 
return. Arrived safe in his drawing- 
room, he closed the dour, turned the 
key, and, ivory in hand, he l>e*;aii stu- 
dying his new purchase. Perhaps he 
might be unusually dull that particular 
morning — very possibly; but certain 
it was that there was desperate dulness 
on one side or the utlicr — in tiie author 
or the reader. 1 have it,” thought the 

Eye,” brightening in his own “ Bar- 
barian” beams; ** the blunder is mine. 
Takin*^ the first book ofiered me by the 
shopman, I have liurneJ away without 
looking at the title- ;iage, — thus buying 
some blockhead's wooden apple in 
lieu of the genuine fruit of genius.” 
So saying, he examined the title-page ; 
but this stood him in little stead. He 
had the clearest recollection of the 
name of the work, as al>o of the adver- 
tised criticism ; and on referring to the 
Post, sure enough there waa his newly- 
bought book pronounced fraught 
with feeling’' — full of inlerefl” — a 
** masterly production ” — ** the gem of 
the season ’ stirring all hearts,” and 
** having very particular reference, in 
certain passages, to very exalted per- 
sonages, of whom it would be prema- 
ture to speak, — but a key is prepar- 
ing.” ** Is it ?” thought the Eye, ” tiien 
the best thing would be to clap a lock 
on this infernal book, and fiisten it up 
for everl” So saying, the ” Eye” was 
closed to the lying literature of the 
day. 

Should any of our readers inquire 
which of the tliousandfold novels now 
three-volumnising the face of the earth 
occasioned this disappointment to our 
hero, we must beg to aoeliiie giving an 


* , « xibs' Tbofdersr's viadiestioii of Madnmr, and comment on this song, form s 
ssnsl rsswilfiFi bit of fun. ^ 
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answer^and for this rtyaoti : the author 
or authoress would coostder it unkind, 
while, on the other hand, his or her 
fellow-labourers might dve way to an 
ungenerous emotion of joy to which 
we shall certainly not be a party by re- 
vealing a secret perfectly unimportant. 
Choose where you will, reader, and 
judge for yourself — a veiy unusual 
function. 

Now whither turned the “ Eye ?** 
Disgusted with books, he ordered 
lunch, and, in a meditative mood, 
set to considering that greatest of all 
powers, what the plague lie should do 
with himself for trie rest of the dav* A 
man engaged in city afbiirs, in tx)ok- 
making, in law, in trade, or business of 
any kind, may wonder at the fact of 
one nut knowing what to be at for six 
or seven hours ; and his wonder is na- 
tural enough. He has either the Stock 
Exchange, the British Museum, the 
courts, the sliop, or other scene of 
bustle in his industrious mind's eye, 
ever bent on the interesting subject of 
conveying coin from other people’s 
pockets to his own. But very differ- 
ent is the situation of a man wit|^ more 
both of money and time than he knows 
what to do with. The slightest disap- 
pointment in his morning arrange- 
ments makes him exclaim with the 
Roman, ** 1 have lost a day,*' though 
not from precisely the” same feeling. 
Tdke our “ B.irhari:iii Eye,” for in- 
stance. Misled by the magniloquence 
of the Times and Post^ he had made up 
his mind for a day's delightful reati- 
ing. Tliat project, as we have seen, 
was “ knocked on the head,'* (We 
believe the expression is Burke's, — it 
is very striking.) What then w'as he to 
do? A day set apart for reading, — a 
day of coniem plat ion to be disturbed 
by no ruder din, no more grating 
noise than a enVArf- match within the 
fender, or some such gentle sound of 
earth, reminding us we arc not all 
alone, though nobody is nigh, — such a 
day as this — a day of dreams and in- 
tellectual raptures to be darkened by 
the dense and voluminous vapours of a 
tliree-voliiroe abomination — it was not 
only really but infinitely too bad. 
<< Well,” thought our philosophic Eye, 
** let me see V* Ana, so saving, he 
tossed off his stirrup-cup, and accom- 
plished a start. 

The first object which arrested our 
hero was the omnipresence of FeasEft’s 
MAr.AZiKP, in tne shop-window of 


every bookseller of tlie slightest re- 

S ' *)ility. Had it not been for the 
il disappointment he had sus- 
tained in the morning, be would have 
gratifies his curiosity; but, refletting 
on the wise saw, of which there are so 
many modern instances, namely,^ once 
bit twice shy,” he made the best of bis 
way to Newman's, and stepped into 
his carriage, solemnlj^ enjoining the 
coachman to drive to the Zoologifig|p^ 
Gardens. Arrived at this fiiiry region, 
he was struck by the prudent arrange- 
ment which requires a gentleman to 
leave his stick, cane, or switch, in the 
care of the porter. This appeared to 
him a very wise provision among a 
war-like people, as the English un- 
questionably are. Well, no other ob- 
stacle opposing itself, he proceeded to 
observe upon the remarkable scene 
arpund him. The innocent children 
fostering their humane impulses by 
coaxing a bear to the top of a pole with 
a bit of cake, and skilfully dropping the 
same so as to let it fall into the jaw of a 
sinecurist snugly lying at tlie bottom, 
seemed to him an admirable illustra- 
tion of the absurdity of all effort, and 
the profitable nature of the dolcefar ni- 
en/e. He next remarked a fact highly 
creditable to the consistency of the 
fair sex. They who, in morning walks, 
in noontide^mbles,and evening saun- 
terings, always evince so peculiar a 
prefei*ence for monkeys, were here, in 
the Zoological Gardens, employed in 
the sedentary occupation of watching 
the vagaries of the same intelligent 
tribe. “ Now, don't they do eveiy 
thing Init speak ?*' exclaimed a dark 
pale girl, with a cheek, from some 
cause or other, slightly flushed . ** Fid- 
dle-stick !” returned her companion, a 
blooming blonde^ who seemed averse 
to convgrsation, and kept musing on, 

** In mnidon meditation, fancy free !" 

The ** Barbarian Eye** took a pinch of 
sniifT, and passed on. Being some- 
what curious in birds, beasts, and 
landscape^rdening, he found much 
to fix hisr attention as he strolled 
through the ** Zoo.” And what gave 
him great satisfaction, as an evidence 
ofithe good sense of the British nation, 
was, that at eveiy tum he met a pair, 
or a party, of most respectable arsons, 
who seemed wholly engrossed by the 
wonders of nature and art ^thered 
around them by the enterprise of the 
Zoological Society. Tlie snatches of 
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con?enation iwhich he involuntarily 
overiieard, as he pursued his solitary 
rambley were all replete with an en- 
lightened and generous spirit, far re- 
moved from the frivolous, malicious, 
and ungenial tone by which people too 
oAen pollute or poison the springs of 
social intercourse. This, thought he, 
is as it should be ; and, while so think- 
ing, he turned “ sharp,*’ as it is called, 
^ag^ found food for another train of re- 
flections. His emotions were vehe- 
ment ; he made for the gate, and entered 
his carriage. Having occasion to call 
at the “ Senior,*' he took the plain and 

S ileasant route, which on his return 
ome he thus described, much afier the 
style and manner of Fanny Kemble. 

A Journey from Ken$ to York* 

[Not to mislead my ingenuous reader, I 
must here observe that I diode not4o 
the counties of Kent and York, but to 
the statues representing the two royal 
dukes of those names, the former of 
which statues stands at the top of 
Portland Place, and the latter on Carl- 
ton Terrace.] 

** Muse of the many twinkling feet !*’ 
Thy favourite walk^is Regent Street,— i 
Beginning where Kent's royal face 
Commands the line of Portland Place, 
And ending where the Duke of York 
Surmounts that pillar— matabless work ! 
Which makes the Frenchmen all look 
solemn, 

Because it beats Nap’s boasted column.* 
Then come, thou pet of all the muses, 
And shew us what the use of shoes is. 

Behold the maiden, light and flirty ! 
Behold the stately shape of thirty ! 

Hear the silks and muslins rustle — 
Every beauty in a bustle — 

Each persuaded the'$ the true one 
To reclaim a roving Juan ! 

See the sidflong glnnrb, that makes you 
Doubly sad that she forsakes ycki ; 

But go she must ! dragged by some 
mother, 

Sister, cousin, aunt, or brother — 

Confound impertinent relations ! 

Bom but tp mar the best occaaions. 

A conquering glance baa fixed sweet 
Beauty, — 

She fsltefs— -yields — when in stalks 
Duty, , 

Dueiins-like, end criet^ ** My dear, — 

eone, wtf can't stay loitsring 


Or, perhaps a brqthef will aaaist her, 
Whoae look aaya, D— — me, that's my 
sister!’^ 

Or else,— but why recount the causes T 
The prise soon far beyond your claws is. 

This by the way ; now on we go 
A tide otlife in joyous flow ! 

]^es whereby a world benighted 
With love's own lustre might be lighted 
Forms which, could the angels die, 
Unchanged might fill their thrones on 
high; 

Hearts, — but there, my muse, well stop. 
Else nettles we may clisuce to crop— 

A fiDod that's only fit for asses,— 

So ** Here's a health to all fair lasses !" 

There stands the Royal Duke of York, 
As fine a prince ns e'er drew cork! 
Enraged at Cat-Emancipntion, 

He turns bis back on all the nation. 

Or it may be he thus doth snub 
The members of the Clarence Club ; 
Perchance the Horse Guards fill his eye. 
Or tbs fine old Abb^y, a here the sigh 
Of MemVy fans the mould'ring flags, 
And mourns poor Chivalry's last rags ' 

Whste'er be thiiiksof, there bestands— 
The sometime chief of conquering bands ! 
Far up mid circumsmbiont clouds 
Of Loiiflon smoke his face be shrouds, 
Save when, at times, a atraggling ray 
Of sunshine, that hath lost its aray, 

Plays round, and shews the princely 
grace 

That lit that well remembered face. 

So now, my muse, we'll draw a cork 
To royal Kent and royal York ! 

We feci so grateful to tlie “ Barba- 
rian Eye" for poetising on this occasion, 
that we cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure or liicn the profit of presenting 
hiui With a word of advice.* The 

Barbarian Eye" is a vtry peculiar 
sort of poet, and be would do wi^ely 
to limit iiimsclf for the future (o plain- 
spoken prose. 

Having finished the effusion just 
quoted, lie sat down to dinner, and 
proceeded shortly after to the caid- 
fahle at the Travellers, which is tomb 
and epitaph for any evening. 

On the following morning, the sun 
(to use tlie beautiful language of Mr. 
Ruthven) rose with peculiar brilliancy. 
This fact could not escape our pene- 
trating hero, who, to say die truth, 
never had a rival — save only^one— in 
Uie way of mare's-nest finding; and 
that one was a clergyman. This revo- 


most homely mention perhaps sver made of the famous oelumn in ths 
Pltss V«wlAne/w« whso a trarellir mmi Cockaigns called it ** the big iron post in 
Vyndbsm Pises.’* 
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rend gentleman is dejervine our espe- 
cial notice. He flourished in the reign 
of Bloody Mary and one windy 
day, inhaling a report that her majesty 
had been just delivered of a son, he 
lifted up his voice near Paiirs Cross, 
and assured the congregated gapers 
that he had seen the young prince ; at 
the same time pronouncing his new- 
born highness the healthiest and most 
beautiful child he had ever beheld. 
That the prince in question would 
have been surpassingly vigorous and 
beautiful, must be clear to the soul^of 
any courtier. 

*' lie woufd have had all precious gifts 
that could a prince adorn, sirs. 

But a little thing ])revented him — poor 
lad ! he veamt Itorn, airs. 

Bow, wow, wow.*‘ 

This is a digression. We know it, 
and we glory in it. Most comfortless 
Grumbletoiiians ! think you we are to 
be scared by a scowl, or growl, or 
howl ? No ! as (he good old stnvers 
for religious freedom told their bigoted 
foes, “ Bather than submit to such an 
enemy, we would feed on our left 
arms and defend ourselves wiffi our 
right.” Tliore, gentlemen of the brush, 
there's a subject ! A most interesting 
supper-scene — enough to inspire your 
ptillt ts, Bui we never take supj^ers ;♦ 
so let us mind our Kye. 

This great critic was searching for 
novelties in the columns of the Best 
Possibles, when the correspondence of 
juvenile Ben with Morgan O'Connell 
arrested his attention. The Barbarian's 
* laughter was well nigh as “ unextiii- 
giii-kliahle *’ as the hatred of Ben. 
“ l or,” iliought he, “ if the said Ben- 
jamin he really indignant at the de- 
signation *Jew,* let him be a^sured 
that billowing about * uncxtinginsh- 
able hatred’ will not go far towards 
convincing the world that he is aChrist- 
lan. True it is, that Dan’s denuncia- 


tion of him as the lineal descendant of 
the Impenitent Thief was impertinent, 
and gross in the extreme. But 1 have 
a crumb of comfort for Vivian. It is 
that, by a backward glance, I, the£ar- 
barian Kye, have discovered that the 
Impenitent Thief never had chick or 
child; that he himself was an only 
son, and, as Albert Conyngham well 
knows, a Natural Son and that never 
was any thing more unfounded thajx.. 
Mr. O’Connell's calumnious assertion 
about Benjamin’s pedigree. As to the 
blockhead in the Morning Chronicief 
who affirms that the Impenitent Thief's 
name was * Disraeli,’ ne need cause 
no great trouble to any one ; it l^ing 
well known that he himself is an apos- 
tate from the faith of the Jews to that 
of the Jumpers, and (since the truth 
must out) tliat he would have been a 
Jew to the present hour in his profes- 
sions, as he undoubtedly is in his 
dealings, but for his cutting commenta- 
ries on that interesting work called 
Pickled Pork. But were all this other- 
wise — had even the Jewbh gentleman 
Ills veins full of that 

* Ancient but ignoble blood,* 

of which the poet sings — ^had the Con- 
sistent Thief been really his great ori- 
ginal, 1 should still think that, at this 
time of day, * unextinguishable hatred ’ 
might have been among the avoidable 
phrases of so skilful a writer as the 
author of Vivian firry, Contarini 
Flemings the Revolutionary Toothpick^ 
&c. &c. £cc. Has tliis fine young fel- 
low yet to Icurn that * life is too short 
to be sighed on,' and certainty not 
long enough to be growled on 
The l'>e here closed, in self-search- 
ing meditation fancy free.” Without 
prtsuining to take up the strain after 
so ** eminent a hand,” we will just 
submit ft) our w’eil-l>eiovod Benjamin 
an inculcation of the great |)astor and 
master, W ilham \\ ordsworth : 


As we never appropriate the phrases ofoth.*r people wi^out proper ecknow- 
ledfpnent, w© bog (o say, that the joke alwut supper^ting taken from .page *16 
m til© (liird volume of Colonel llodgea* work on the Pedroite pranks enacted in 
Portugal. According to the narrator, Dorn Pedro's private confessor, when exhort- 
ing the reluctant Portuguese to battle, assured them that, should tbev fall, they 
would sup that aelf-same night in the banqucting-balls of the blessed. The struggle 
comuiencw, end, fortune rumping the Pedroites, the confossor very devoutly took 
to Ills lieeil among the first. ** Ho, ho. father!'* cried a military vlig, " didn’t you 
tell us that those who fell should sup this night in Paradise 1” « True.” replied' his 
reverence, ** hut I never eat tuppert ;** and so saving, be continued his rouageous 
course. Andg^ccordiug to Sir John Milley Doyle, be is still to be seen running 
somewhere near the b^xd-quarCers of Zugaramurdi ; a name which, it is presumed, 
must stop hiiu, if any thing on earth can. * 
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** If tboo be one whoee heart the holy 
foms 

Of young imagination hare kept pure. 
Stranger, henceforth be warned, and 
know that pride, * 

Howe er disguised in its own majesty. 

Is littleness ; that he a-ho feels contempt 
For anv liring tiling, hath powers witliin 
him 

Which yet he knows not of; that thought 
with him • 

its infancy. O be wiserthou, 
Inttructid that true knowledge leads to 
heer* 

We break off, dear Benjamin, be- 
cauK our books are somewhere else, 
and we quote from memory; which, 
like a few of odr friends, is growing 
somewhat slippery. N^importef lliere 
is quite enough of wisdom in the pas- 
sage, as quoted, to put oSt the pipe of 
your ** unextinguisnable hatred.” So 
read, read, read, like a good fellow, 
till, pitying and pardoning even an 
O^Connell, you may 
Still susjioct and still rerere yourself 
In lowliness of heart,** 

and thereafter take your place among 
the 

'* Serene creators of immortal things.*’ 
By the way, this 1«ist line is from 
Walter Savage Landor, and is one of 
the imperishable touches which will, 
we think, survive even the cradle- 
rockings of the Cockney mu'^. 

Having pondered much on tlie tribes 
of Dan and Benjamin, our hero pro- 
ceeded to lend his shadow to the l^t- 
path ; and, on reaching the Strand, he 
stopped at nothing till he arrived at 
Somerset House. Forthwith producing 
his ** splendid shilling,” he joined 
the crowd of connoisseurs, coxcombs, 
loungers, languisliers, and lamentable 
people of both aexep, who, in those 
insufferable rooms, afford u\ a hot- 
house notion of the infinite varieties of 
the drooping flower called ** Love in 
Idleness.^* Here the Eye was in his 
gloiy. Whether gazing on the arrange- 
roenta of the ** Hanging Committee 
(wIk), let* them htmg as they will, can 
never please the artists), or ^ gilding 
tlie fbot,** or fiure, or bust, or waist of 
some brMtbing and moving from, be 
fiMttfid abundant occasion for delighted 
atoitrveiiess. <Of the toa/Z-flowers 
tpMril wooed his glance, the nxist 


striking were tlm portraits of ladies 
and gentlemen, by Wilkie, Landseer, 
M^Clise, Leslie, £tty, Harter, and 
the dmmatic president, with others 
too numerous now to mention. These 
riveted him to die spot ; as well, 
indeed, they might. Whether one 
portrait be divine or not we will 
not pretend to say ; but that it is 
in no degree human we take upon 
ourselves to declare, having been much 
disturbed in body by Miolding it. 
Tlie verses in the catalogue are, we 
trust, more descriptive of the picture 
dian of the original ; but supposing 
that the artist painted from his text, 
we may say, 

** What can ennoble fools and cowariU ? 

Not all the skill of all the Howards.'* 

And really, as we have over and over 
again declared, there is no making a 
silk purse out of a pig's ear. Plic 
artist could only do as he did witli 
such a subject. Tlie way in which he 
has realised liis object must command, 
not only admiration, but a consider- 
able share of that feeding whicdi from 
time igimemoriat has b^n the cause 
of colic. Under the "effect defective” 
of this sensation, the " Barbarian ” hur- 
ried away from 347, and look refuge 
in Easley's Hotel, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden ; where, by the care of 
Tapster, he recovered bis inward com- 
|M>sure. Tliis Tapster is a man who 
struck the Eye with considenibh: won- 
der. The effect produced by Inin on 
the distinguished foreigner will best 
appear from the following extract, 
taken from the " Barbarian’s” jyunial : 

" At about three o'clock, v.m. took 
refuge in Soiitbanipton Street, Covent 
Garden, at Eastpy's Hotel. Wonderful 
place ! marvellous landlord ! Ordered 
a bottle of wine — sublime bevenige ! 
Begged landlord to bring glass and 
be seated — singular man I full of hu- 
mour, and overflowing with anecdote ; 
tells a capital story, and sings like a 
primitive Christian; knows every body, 
and every body's busimss ; can tell 
you to a quarter of an inch liow deep 
a man is in love, or in debt, or in 
drink, or in the dumps, or anv other 
bedevilment; is wide awake to the pro- 
file or full fimit of all the duns, bums, 
runners, followins setters, dodgers, 


.• #hh]rsiOaieaiiswiah the "Ca«k>slty orUtvratnre*' to Hill In lave with any 
denelenliMvenf Dinipl. The moid Isas, as employed Wordewordi, and quoted 
by ooroalvdi, does not mofn t urris-soup. 
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eaves-droppers, and |^e other accursed 
components of that diabolical system 
called * Catchpolleiy has a deep 
feelings of religion, and quotes Cole- 
ridge a la Gillman ; is a great con- 
noisseur in paintings ; reverences the 
sex, and thinks that up to a certain 
age they are sincere ; is fond of puns, 
and liatGs the Itadicals; observes the 
Sabbath strictly, and despises Sir An- 
drew Agnew ; takes great interest in 
the world of AY/e/s, especially /rmr/rs ; 
has not a bottle of bad wine in the 
house — whenever he finds one, sgpds 
it to the churchwardens ; is patronised 
by people of the very first fashion ; his 
house swarms with members of pailia- 
ineiit, ho having the best collection of 
parliamentary records in England, 
save those ill the House of Commons 
itself; has great taste for the drama, 
but shakes Ins head at the actors, and 
thinks the actresses no better than they 
should be ; admires the British consti- 
tution, but growls at the window-tax ; 
thinks improper people ought to be 
encuur.iged to a certain extent, lest 
Honesty should play the muqucrcmi in 
her own defence; is fond of poetry, 
and has no objection to poets when 
dead ; but shrinks, with all the deli- 
cacy of a sensitive plant, from the 
thrilling touch and living music of a 
banfs promissory noics^ &c. ^c. 

“ -1/fw. — This singular man sings 
in a style 1 never heard equalled. I 
was so charmed with him, that bottle 
after buttle appeared and vanished 
with electioneering celerity. Never, i 
think, shall 1 forget his style of singing 
‘ Garrick’s Ghost.’ I was deeply 
struck liy it, and I begged him to 
favour me with a copy of the words — 
a recpirst with which he instantly com- 
plied. The song runs thus : 

Garrick's Ghast. 

* Tho IMaiden I\loon, in her misty chemise. 
Whs pettiHlily gleaming on tow'ers and 

trees, * 

When n ghost glided forth in tlie mid- 
night air, 

With a timorous step and a comfortless 
stare. 

Sing fol de rol lol tol lo. 

In King Street this Ghost ho made a atop, 
Right over against a boozing ahop ; 

And tho uyes ofhia soul he began to rub, 
'I'ill he saw that the ken was the Garrick 
club. 

Sing fol de rol lol tol 1e. 

* Confound the snobs of this paltry crew!’ 
fried he ; • may Satan their suction brew, 

VUL. Ml. LWlll. 


For using my name as a spell to draw 

Players, playwrights, and petty-fog lights 

^ Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 

Then to Covent Garden the Shade lioved 
on. 

And he thought of tlie time when, a 
towering don. 

He ruled all the Raffs of tlie mimic 
srene — • 

Now the Moon looked out with a 
serene. 

Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 

What she meant by this smile 'tis hard 
to tell, 

But the Ghost turned glum as a fiend of 
hell, • 

Or a gamester ‘done,* while he sadly 
read. 

As a tavern title, ' The Garrick’s Head !* 

Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 

heail !* quotli he; * may the libellous 
dog 

De drowned in a pool of his own vile 
prog ! 

And if ever I meet with the knave below. 

For his b^iIll^tone bed liow the bellows 
1*11 blow !’ 

Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 

Then tho Garden he crossed in dudgeon, 
and came 

To the street that bears Southampton’s 
name ; 

Aud ho chuckled with glee as be cried, 

* By Heaven ! 

llere’smy ownold house, number twenty- 
seven.’ 

Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 

So he loudly knocked and 8toa% rung. 

Till back tlie huge door on it's binges 
swung. 

And Tapster growled forth, * Here’s a 
hilloa-bu-loo 

At tliis hour of the night ! who the 
plague are you V 

Shig fol de rol lol tol le. 

• 

* My friend,' returned Garrick, * this 

house is mine ! 

And my spirit's athirst for a draught of 
wine.’ 

* Fimr house !* giggled Tapster ; * well, 

1 w^h vou joy, 

And we’ll drink to next quarter-day, old 
boy !’ 

Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 

Then down they squatted, airs, cheek by 
jowl, • 

Tho jolly-faced host and tho bodiless 
soul ; 

And Garrick cried out, *Ob, I liv^ngain, 

While those cups of deligjit to the dregs 
1 drain!* 

• Sing fol »le lol lol tol le. 
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Wbat yams lie spun out of the times 
gone bjr. 

Till the Herald of mom gave a hint to 
the skv ; 

* Thanks, friend, for your cheer,’ to 

Tapster quoth he, 

* Still this house the home of mv soul 

shall be ! 

Sing fol do rol lol tol le. 

'Get all the good fellows you can to- 
gether, * 

BRCl eagle-eyed birds of the chosen 
feather ; 

And ne’er let them part till they’ve 
brimm’d a bowl 

To the lord of the maiision’s insatiate 
soul.’ 

SKng fol de rol lol tol le. 

So saying, he melted away like smoke, 
And Tapster exclaimed, * Oh, ’tis all a 
joke!* * 

When lo ! a loud voice was heard to reply, 
' JHy jolly comjiniiion, you lie ! you lie !’ 

Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 

And 1 am the landlord who welcomed 
that ghost. 

Then fill up your glass, and 1*11 give 
3 ’ou a toast : 

* May Laughter ring loud, for ho hears 

off the bell, 

While the good fellows glorify Eastov's 
Hotel I’ 

Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 

After this highly original effusion 
I, the Eye, could not refu.^c the very 
reasonable request that 1 would favour 
him with a stave. 1 accordingly sang 
the ' Maid of Lodi * and the ^ Maid of 
Wickham/ both of whicii may be found 
in the British Museum/* 

To say that the great luminary was 
obscured, obnubilated, or, in the slight- 
est degree visited with obtenebration, 
would be to tell the truth certainly; 
but it would also be a betrayal of con- 
fidence, We therefiire think proper 
to say, that he did not evince ^ny wish 
to occupy both sides of the pavement 
as he took his way home after his 
comfortable compotations with John 
Garrick Tapster. That he swallowed 
sundry bottles of soda-water, &c. on 
the following morning, is*to be ac- 
counted for by the heat of the weather. 
At about noon he jpresented himself 
at the office of Lord Duncannon — a 
middle-aged gentleman, disguised* in 
a neckcloth —Itnd procured permis- 
iidn to look through the royal residence 
^M^uckingham Palace. This palace 
appeared to him rather decisive as to 
oar modem architects. The pillars in 
the entianee-ball arc reaUy serviceable, 


for they manifestly keep the roof from 
falling. But though performing this' 
duty in a veiy handsome manner, it is 
evident that the work must eventually 
prove too much for them. The statue- 
gallery is admirably contrived for con- 
cealing the defects of any work of art 
which may be placed there. And it 
was very good-natured on the ptirt of 
Nash so to consider the feelings of 
his contemporaneous chiselnien. 'Jlic 
paper adorning the queei/s apartments 
must have been a rare bargain, by 
whomsoever and for whatsoever sum 
obtained. Then how shall words do 
justice to the magnificent effect pro- 
duced hy the scagiiola pillars, so ad- 
mirably realising the idea of 

A dish of ripe straw berries siuotliereil 
in cream ?*’ 

Tlie bow drawing-room is also remark- 
able for its blue-stocking posts and its 
magnificent ceiliiitr, whereon is repre- 
sented the most interesting passage in 
the hisiory of i’anurge. As lo ilie 
throne- room, it beggars all description ; 
the footstool is ti\c feet in hei^zht, and 
the sejt of royally lofty in proportion. 
The original dinintr-room is now des- 
tined for a council-chainher ; and, to 
save the shins of the guests who may 
be honoured by a ro>al command 
to dinner, the bnnqueting-hall is on 
the same suite with the drawing-room: 
so that the horrid process of hobbling 
up stairs afier a festival will he entirely 
got rid of. Of the gardens nothing 
need be said, they being well known. 
In brief, the merits of this magnificent 
palace may be disposed of by assuring 
our countrymen, as roost consiTien- 
tiously we can, that the forcible im- 
pression made by the exterior will be 
further confirmed by the appearance 
of the interior. Nothing can be more 
sound than the objection taken by 
Bishop Bloomfield, namely, that the 
room at first intended for a chapel 
should now be appropriated to the 
purposes of an armoury. But, with 
this single drawback, Buckingham Pa- 
lace may be pronounced a most amus- 
ing edifice ; and, indeed (to borrow an 
epithet from Caroline, The Wife), the 
royal residence is particularly **nice.** 

The “ Eye took a peep in the 
evening at the theatre under the sole 
management of Mrs. Nisbett/’ This 
pretty widow and her two pretty sis- 
ters, and the roar-ooromanding Reeve 
— not to mention the IJoney-comb, 
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and other peculiar petticoats — con- 
trive to keep a small theatre so full 
that, were it not for the Eastern style 
of ventilation/’^ no human being could 
support the atmosphere. However, as 
it is, that interesting couple, All the 
World and his Wife,” are at the 
tiiieen's continually, allured in no 
small degree by the highly fashionable 
tenantry who cultivate the private 
boxes.' Our hero was so charmed with 
the performances of John Reeve and 
of Mrs. Honey, that, having first in- 
quired into their general characters, he, 
a few evenings after, presented Mr. U. 
with a punch-bowl, and Mrs. 11. with 
a snufl-box ; on which occasion he re- 
cited, in the spacious green-room, the 
following laudatory verses, composed 
by himself to their especial honour 
and glory. The present to the lady 
may appear singular at first sight, hut 
the reader will perceive the very ele- 
gant conipliiiierit which the idea of 
that same box contains. 

To Johu Reeve, Esq. 

Reeve ! though thou 'it uot a member 
of the club 

Which Hill and I the Garrick jrhose to 
dub, 

Thee have 1 recommended to iny muse, 
Who here shall bathe thee with baptismal 
dews. 

He blest, groat John ! the glory of thy 
fuel* 

Shall long the clouds of Cockney-sorrow 
chase. 

And shed a glow through London’s 
gloomy skit*s. 

Cheering ns Sisbett's ever-laughing eyes. 
Disdain thou all the cynics w*ho insist 
I'hat thou should'st moderate thy wonted 

* twdst 

So fur aio We, roost jovial Reeve, from 
this. 

That here wo proffer thee a bowl of bliss. 
Rich uro its mouldings, richer its con- 
tents — 

A combination of celestial scents ! 

Then clasp tho Beauty hy her full-grown 
Waist, 

And ell the rapture of her spirit taste. 
Drink to the drama, nor forget the drams. 
And for tlie critics care iiiou not two 
d — s. 

• • • • 


Now, Hon^, thee my graceful muse 
shall greet ; 

Yet *tis but flinging * sweets unto the 
sweet,’ 

Or *ggilding gold,’ or * painting lilies,’ or 
* Perfuming violets,’ or, wbat't much 
more. 

To famed Newcastle carrying needless 
coals. 

Thee to extol, thou regent of gay souls ! 
Still a slight touchy of complimenting 
▼•‘rse 

May do thee good, and leave me none 
the worse. 

Now for a lay 1 How's this! My way- 
ward muse 

Won’t stir another step without her ahoes ! 
Declaring, pretty prude ! she dreads, 
lest Scandal * 

May quiz her instep shining in a sandal. 
Confound the gipsy ! I'll care nought 
about her. 

But shew the world that 1 can do with- 
out her. 

Here goes! Sweet Honey! Honey, 

* fresh ’ and * prime,’ 

To what glad words thy gentle name 
doth rhyme ! 

First, there's the fountain of all pleasure, 

‘ money * — 

A golden rhyme, enough to ravish Honey ; 
Next, we've tlie joyous thought express’d 
by 'sunny — 

A radiant rhyme, well matched with 
dazzling Honey ; 

Then (here's young Laughter's chosen 
lierald, * funny *— 

A giggling rhyme^^st fit for gamesome 
Honey. 

The Rhyme-Smith’s stock is out, ex- 
cepting one he 

Reservesfor private homage to his Honey. 
And now, fair lady, take this box ofdust- - 
Nay, pout not, pretty one ! the tribute’s 
just: 

We only mean to say you're * up to 
snuff.’ 

You take the box ! ’tis well — I’ve said 
enough.”^ 

If t^is termination appear rather ab- 
rupt, we may observe, in extenuation, 
that any conclusion to such verses is 
commendable. Knowing **when to 
stop ” is a stretch of wisdom to which 
many a modern writer would do well 
to directahis attention. * 

In illustration of which truth, we 
shall stop here. 


* As a specimen of non-puffery, we quote the follou'iiig from the Morning Post : 
“ Queens Theatre, Fitzroy Square' — Mrs. Nisbett plcKlges herself to the public, that 
her theatre is now one of the coolest theatres in London, owing to her having 
adopted the Eastern style of ventilation ; which will entirely preclude the possibilitv 
of any inconvenience Uiat may arise from crowded houses'. Mrs. Ni8l>ett9/M*g5 thu 
mail net he considered as a mere advertisement, nuT entreats the fubi.ic to an 

INSPECTION TO PROVE THE 1 RUTH.” Bravissimo ! Feargus, rub^'our eyes, man! 
for i’faith the piotty widow is wide awake. • 
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THE DISSENTERS AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


What the things are, which the more 
honest, intelligent, and sober-minded 
Dissenters desire to be corrected — 
there is, we believe, very little dispute 
about; nor will any candid Conserva- 
tive deny that their claims, in reference 
to the marriage ceremony, baptismal 
registration, and funereal rites, should 
be freely and immediately conceded, 
as fkr, at least, as they do not involve 
an or^nic change in the constitution 
of the church andcthe country. Whe- 
ther the additional claim recently set 
tip by some of them, to be admitted 
to Oxford and Cambridger without the 
required qualification, can be urged 
with the same force of reason, on the 
plea that their inability to qualify for 
these unii'ersities is a practical griev- 
ance, will appear, we trust, in the 
sequel. On this point, it is now our 
intention to adduce a few plain facts 
and inferences; and, while we do so, 
we hereby invite those Dissenters who 
are agitating this question, to give us 
such an answer as will best vindicate 
their pretensions in the judgment of 
reflecting men. 

Understanding a practical griev- 
ance" to be some^i|g on the part of 
others, which unju^ interferes with a 
man’s spiritual well-being, or with his 
worldly comforts and interests, the po- 
sition which wc mean to establish is, 
that the Dissenters, by their inability 
to qualify for Oxford and Cambridge, 
have sustained no injury whatever. 

The common allegation that, being 
conscientiously unable to comply with 
the required condition^of admission to 
these seats of learning and rejigion, 
their exclusion amounts to a persecu- 
tion for conscience sake, is a mere igno- 
rant fiillacy. This, if it were necessary, 
we might very easily reason out ; but, 
not to mention that the burden of prov- 
ing the persecution, must rest upon 
those who allege its existence, we hold 
it will be ^uite time enough to refute 
the allegation, when tlie Dissenters put 
tbemselves into a condition to merit it# 
At preseofi they Are obviously not in 
the condition which alone could enti- 
tle their cbaige of persecution to be 
liste^tb; for, in precisely the same 
sense in which they impute this to the 
church, do the great Ixiuy qfDifisenters 


persecute the minority among them- 
selves, — that is to say, any person 
whose conscience does not enable him 
to subscribe to the orthodox tenets 
respecting the divinity of Christ, is 
rigidly excluded from the Dissenting 
academies of llomcrton, Hackney, 
Highbury, Cheshunt, Blackburn, \Vy- 
mondely. Stepney, and Bristol, as well 
as all others of the Independent and 
Baptist denominations. 

But, while it is thus plain that the 
existing usage at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge does no more involve persecu- 
tion than the existing usage in the 
Dissenting academies, it is equally 
clear, on the showing of Dissenters 
themselves, that, their not having 
access to university instruction in mat- 
ters of religion, they suffer nothing 
whatever in their spiritual interests. 
They cannot complain of not getting 
what they do not want ; and that they 
do not want religious instruction at 
Oxford and Cambridge, is evident from 
their having reiccted it by their own 
vote, when settling the curriculum of 
the ijondon University. 

If, then, the Dissenters liave no title 
to complain of our present university 
aiTangemerits on the score of being in- 
jurious to their spiritual interests, ei- 
ther in the way of persecution or de- 
priving them of religious instruction-— 
the next question is, to what extent do 
these arrangements injure them in tlieir 
worldly concerns ! W e deny that they 
are thereby injured iii any practical 
way. By these arrangements, Dis- 
senters are not excluded from the navy, 
nor from the army, nor from mercan- 
tile pursuits, nor from the bar, nor 
from govemnient offices, nor from the 
East India Company, nor from the 
House of Commons (to wit, Mr. John 
Wilks), nor from the House of Peers 
(to wit, the Duke of Norfolk), nor from 
the civil magistracy (to wit, Mr. Aider- 
man Brown, who was not long ago 
lord mayor of Loudon). But if no 

E radical injury has been sustained by 
lissenters ii^ any of these walks of 
honour or of piofit, it may perhaps be 
ar^ed that they suffer injury from not 
enjoying the general literary culture of 
a college cducsttion,as well as from not 
obtaining degrees, whicli, besides being 
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somettmes useful, &re always honour- 
able, and in the medical profession 
indispensable. 

Now our answer to this is, that, 
even under the existing state of things, 
Dissenters have at this moment a free 
and unfettered access to degrees in 
arts, law, medicine, and even divinity, 
in no fewer than four chartered univer- 
sities of the British empire ; and this, 
without the slightest compromise either 
of creed or conscience. 

Ill the four universities of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen, 
no subscription to any creed whatever 
is requirea. To secure admission to 
the lectures within these colleges, all 
that students have to do. be they Dis- 
senters or not, is simply to pay the 
necessary fees, which are moderate 
enough in all conscience ; and if any 
person wishes to take a degree in arts, 
law, or medicine, nothing more is re- 
quired of him than to produce ceitifi- 
cates of his having attended the pre- 
scribed course, and to be able, on un- 
dergoing examination, to satisfy tlie 
Senatus Academicus of his library or 
professional competency. Divinity de- 
grees, on the other hand, are chiefly 
honorary ; but that they arc extended 
to Kiiglish l)is<«ctitcrs, with even more 
readiness and liberality than some peo- 
)ilc may think judicious, is evident, not 
only from the flict, creditable to all 
parties, that such degrees have recently 
been conferred on ibe Ilev. Messrs. 
Burder of Hackney, and Fletcher of 
Stepney, who were Glasgow students ; 
but also from the fact, not quite so 
creditable to any party, that similar 
distinctions have been obtained by 
some of the conductors of the F.van~ 
geiical Magazine^ who never studied 
at a university at all. We acknow- 
ledge that such a loose mode of con- 
ferring theological honours, may per- 
haps be thought by some persons to 
detract considerably from their worth ; 
but that Dissenters, of all others, have 
neither the right nor the disposition to 
think slightingly of distinctions so con- 
ferred, is fairly deducible from tlie flict, 
that a Mr. James Mathison, of Dur- 
ham, and a Mr. Andrew Head, of Lon- 
don (two independent preachers), have 
recently returned from a short visit to 
the United States, dignified (?) with 
American degrees of D. D., ^though 
neither the said Mr. James nor the 
said Mr. Andrew have ever attended 
a university at any period of their 


life. Nor were these foreign degrees 
accepted by them, upon the principle 
that^ illiberal usages, in their own 
country, had excluded them from such 
distinctions at home. Had these re- 
verend persons possessed the will and 
the pecuniary means to take a regular 
education in any of our northern uni- 
versities, there was. nothing in the 
mere circumstance of their being Dis- 
senters, that would have disqualified 
them for obtaining degrees. But, really, 
as far as Dissenting ministers are join- 
ing in the existing clamour, their pre- 
tensions, we must take leave to say, 
are of the most iiftrepid kind ima- 
ginable; and for this obvious reason, 
that, while indecently hallooing in the 
present ouftry, the vast majority of 
them, as we shall afterwards shew, 
have not, as students, the pecuniary 
resources for obtaining university pri- 
vileges, under any circumstances what- 
ever; in other words, they affect to be 
lal)ouring under a practical grievance, 
because they are not admitted to the 
expensive tuition of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, though they ihemseltres are 
obliged to be educated and supported 
at Dissenting academies by public 
charity. 

Should Dissenters urge objections 
against our northern universities on ac- 
count of the expcniti^and inconveniency 
of going such a distance, it must be 
remembered that the expense and in- 
conveniency of (ravelling from London 
to Edinburgh, or from York to (Has- 
gow, are nut greater than would accrue 
to them in travelling from Cornwall to 
Oxford, or from Carlisle to Cambridge ; 
nay, they are not nearly so great. In 
the English universities, there are so 
many terms in the course of the year, 
that, during the vacational intervals, 
young men are put to considerable ex- 
pense and trouble, either in journeying 
to and from their homes, or in being 
supported at college in the interim; 
whereas, since in the Scottish universi- 
ties therels only a single sesftion in the 
year, and that an uninterrupted one : 
the expense of travelling is confined to a 
single journey there and back, — uhicli 
journey, we may add, can easily be 
accomplished betwecih la>ndoii and 
Edinbui^h, Glasgow or St. Andrews 
(by coach and by steamer), less 
Uian forty-eight hours, and for little 
snore than twice as maiiy shillings. 

With respect to the intrinsic value 
of the general literary and professioiiid 
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give — we are prepared to prove, that, 
even with the drawback of Edioburgh 
graduates being obliged to nurchase a 
liceose from the College of Physicians, 
the ad\^ntage both in point of codipe- 
tency and cheapness is still greatly in 
favour of the northern medical diplo- 
ma. An Edinburgh medical graduate, 
being duly licensed in London, is, in 
all respects, on a |)erfect equality with 
an English one, save and except that 
the former has been accomplislied for 
his art at considerably less expense 
than the latter; which, to most Dis- 
senters, will probably be a considera- 
tion. The license, however, from the 
College of Physicians, ought no longer 
to be required ; while, with respect to 
persons who have passed as suigeons 
in the nortliern medical schools, they 
are subject to .no disability of any 
kind, in contradistinction to practi- 
tioners who have been educated in 
England. On the other hand, in the 
faculty of arts, tiie absence of all prac- 
tical grievance on the part of Dis- 
senters is still more apparent ; for, on 
the supposition that they have neitliera 
bachelor’s degree, nor a master’s, they 
are not thereby disqualified for any 
one thing,— neither for conducting the 
Eclectic Rciiew^ nor for discharging 
the pastoral functions in the roost 
fashionable and fastidious temples of 
Dissent, qwr for ordaining woollen- 
drapers to the office of the holy minis- 
try, nor for editing the Evangelical 
jilagazinCf nor for passing as attorneys 
or toristers, nor for undertaking the 
duties of classical and theological tu- 
tors in those exclusive quarters where 
alone they would choose to exercise 
them. Ill short, a Dissenter not gra- 
duated in arts, suffers no other practical 
inconveniency than Um risk of being 
rejected as candidate tor an usl^rsliip 
in some of our chartered schools ; or, 
if be be a northern graduate in arts, 
one serious injury he will indeed suffer, 
and that is, the English bachelor or 
roaster will undoubtedly take a roost 
painful precedence of him, iro matters 
of ootfit ceremonial I Law degrees, 
again, are comparatively so seldom 
sought after, either in England or 
Scotland, that, as the possession of 
them it found toi be of very circum- 
sci;^M^.,a4dvantage, their absence, gene- 
ra% >9 scarcely at all felt. 

At met 1/ the want of tliem be a 
jpfoMieal the onut probandi 

must tie apon^tbe complaiqers ; and, as 


to the pouibility of any practical 
grievance arising t 6 Dissenting minis- 
ters from not obtaining divinity ho- 
nours at Oxford and Cambridge, we 
shall simply remark that, if they do 
not content themselves with acquiring 

a good degree” of a higher kind,-- 
and if they are not confining their 
affections to that lofty region of spi- 
rituality from whence they must look 
down upon such carnal distinctions 
with a holy indifference, — and if, in- 
stead of l)eing anxious to avoid the 
chief seals,” and to occupy the low- 
est room,” their hearts, far from trem- 
bling with a godly fear, lest they be 
insnared into worldly pride, are burn- 
ing with a fierce sectarian jealousy, 
lest the title of rabbi” or doctor 
should be withheld from them, — in 
these ciixumstances, how much soever 
we may regret that Dissenting iniiiis- 
ti-rs should seek “to glory” in any 
thing else than the cross of Christ,” 
we arc afniid that their mere mooting 
of a grievance on this subject, must 
be a serious damage to their character. 
It betrays something which one would 
rather imt see, and it excites suspi- 
cions of a distressing kind. But, after 
all, if they must confess $0 much of 
human frailty as to plead the existence 
of this grievance in their “ pure minds,” 
they will find in the divinity degrees 
of Scotland a very sufficient remedy. 

Endeavouring as we are, to shew 
that the existing constitution of the 
English universities inflicts upon non- 
conformists no practical grievance wluit- 
ever, another consideration which 
powerfully strengtliens our general ar- 
gument is, that, even if ail facilTiies 
were immediately gii’en to J^jssmters 
for studying and graduating at Oxford 
and Cambndge, they could not avail 
themselves of .such a privilege to any 
extent, cori'espoiiding to the clamour 
they arc roaki^ about it. 

Far are we from wishing either to 
understate the truth, or to disparage 
Dissenters, when we ssiy that compara- 
tively few of them are in circumstances 
to afford the expense of an English 
university education. Of Dissenters 
generally (to say nolliing of many of 
the pew-renters in their chapels, who, 
being members of the Established 
Church, have no participation in the 
alleged grievance), by far the over- 
whelming proportion are gaining an 
honest livelihood by manual labour. 
But there is undoubtedly among them, 
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a vast number of most respectable 
shopkeepers, who, Wides sending 
their children to boarding-school, can 
perhaps keep a gig or so, and make 
an annual trip to Margate. Many 
there are, too, of a yet higher class, 
such as merchants, solicitors, medical 
practitioners, manufacturers, and even 
some bankers ; while not a few have 
retired from business altogether, and 
are enjoying the fruits of their indus- 
try in a quiet and unambitious inde- 
pendence. To stale with arithmetical 
precision the relative numliers of these 
respective classes of Dissenters is, we 
regret to say, not in our power. Hut 
though such a precise statement would 
greatly strengthen our argument, it is 
by no means essential to it. All that 
we contend for, at present, is (what 
surely no candid person will deny), 
that comparatively a vei*y small frac- 
tion of Dissenters, and of ('hurcli- 
ftdks loo, if \ou will, can aflbrd a 
( 'iimbridge or Oxford education, say 
for only one son in a family, which, at 
a moderate calculation, will cost about 
*200/. a-year. Connected, however, 
with this general fact, it is ncce^ry to 
keep in mind that, even among the 
few' Dissenters who might be able to 
s)>urc such a sum from their annual in- 
come, there must be a large proportion 
who would have no inducement, and, 
therefore, no disposition to do so. 
These, for the most part, destine their 
sons to business pursuits ; and it will 
scarcely be argueil, we presume, tliat 
university honours would be in de- 
mand among Dissenters for the pur- 
joses of mercantile life, — or that a 
iiicn-drnpcrwould need to be a senior 
w rangier, — or that a ship-broker should 
bo able to write (>reek iambics, — or 
tliat a first-rate dry-salter would re- 
quire to he a first-class-man of Ox- 
ford,— or that a master mnnufacturer 
must also be a master of arts. We 
are entitled to assume, then, that the 
Disinters, having the funds, and the 
desire to purchase a university educa- 
tion for a son, w'ould only be such as 
preferred brining up a son to the 
learned professions ; or, in other words, 
to tlie Christian ministry, to medicine, 
or to law. And would this be a large 
proportion? I.ct us see. With re. 
spect to the Dissenting ministry, it is 
matter of notoriety that the income 
and status of persons holding that 
office, are not exactly such as would 
induce even a pious man, who can 


spare 200/. a-year upon his son’s edu- 
cation, to devote that son to a calling 
which, though abstractly an honourable 
one, will not yield, upon an average, 
a yearly income of 150/. Hencs ^e 
undeniable fact, that so few of the sons 
of the wealthier Dissenters betake 
themselves to the Dissenting ministiy; 
and hence, too, the fact, equally unde- 
niable, that Dissenting congregations, 
not being able to procure pastors who 
can defray the expense of their own 
education, are obliged to support aca- 
demies, by public subscription, for 
educating pious young men of a hum- 
ble station, who cannot afford to edu- 
cate themselves, eitbA in the cheap 
universities of Scotland, or in any other 
way. Indeed, the smallness of the 
nuintier of Dfesenting ministers edu- 
cated upon their own funds, is almost 
incredible, as we shall shew presently. 
Blit while it thus appears that those 
Dissenters who can afford a university 
education for the Dissenting ministiy 
have not the inclination to take it, and 
that conversely, they who have the in- 
clination, are destitute of the necessary 
funds — no person can pretend that the 
English colleges are answerable for tliis; 
no )>er$on can pretend that the causes 
which prexent these two classes from 
taking advantage of the college edu- 
cation in Scotland, would be at all 
afl’ecied or removed by Cambridge and 
Oxford being thrown open ; no person 
can pretend that, if these establish- 
ments weie thrown open to-morrow, 
a university education would be a 
whit more common among the Dis- 
senting ministry than it now is; or 
that, while declining to take the cheap 
and equally efficient Scottish article, 
either from its not yielding a suitable 
return in Dissen^ng stipends, or from 
not having the means to pay for it,— 
they would, nevertheless, throng to 
purchase the dearer English one, with- 
out the smallest beneficial alteration in 
the inducement or the means. Tlius, 
as far as this branch of the learned pro- 
fessions i.^coiicemed, the allied prac- 
tical grievance supposed to arise from 
the liumble class who become Dissent- 
ing ministers not having access to 
(Hfiird and Cambridge, is quietly got 
rid of. • 

Deducting, then, all the manual 
labourers among the Dissentcji^, and 
all the middling shopkeepers, w*ho, 
h'dving enough to do t(f bring up their 
children at a boarding-school, could 
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not be able to take advantage of the 
universities, even if thrown open ; de- 
ducting, too, that laii^ proportion of a 
much more limited class of Dissenters, 
who, though possessing the pecuniary 
means of educating a son at college, 
would not choose to do so for the mere 
purposes of business, and have no in- 
ducement to do so with any view to 
the Dissenting ministry ; deducting, in 
fine, almost the entire body of non- 
conformist pastors, who, not having 
funds to pay for their own learning, 
are educated in Dissenting academies 
by a public subscription, which (&r 
from being equal to maintain them 
through a regul&r course at Oxford or 
Cambridge, even were it so applied), 
is found wholly insufficient to support 
them for two or three yeltrs among the 
frugal commons of Ilomerton and 
Highbury ; deducting alt these from 
the aggregate amount of Dissenters 
who are absurdly said to be suffering 
the practical grievance in question — 
we shall find tliat the Dissenting circle 
who would be at all able or disposed 
to take advantage of university privi- 
leges in England, is narrow'cd to tlic 
inconsiderable few who might wish to 
bring up a son, not to the profession of 
law or medicine generally — for neither 
surgeons nor solicitors require acade- 
mical honours ex ttgcessUule — but to 
the higher and less frequented walks of 
a physician on the one hand or a bar- 
rister on the other. And since, among 
barristers, there are numbers w ho have 
ate their terms at the inns of court, 
and been called to the bar, without 
ever having attended an English uni- 
versity, ihere is nothing extravagant in 
believing that a fair proportion of Dis- 
senters, as well as others, would still 
continue to do so under the pro])oscd 
alteration ; so that the suppo^able 
number who would be likely to take 
advantage of tlie demanded change, is 
really r^uced to the merest fraction 
imaginable. 

Nor are there wanting other causes 
that would serve to reduce that num- 
ber still farther, even upon the shew- 
ing of Dissenters themselves. . 

Some time ago, a pamphlet was put 
forth by a Mr. IBeverley, an itidepenS- 
ent lay-preacheiT, intended to shew up 
the vices prevalent among our young 
odn^^ios, particularly at Cambridge. 
JKwr it is quite true mt the unsavoury 
,<Moar of the luUior's fame deprived 
Ids work of all title to Inspect ; and. 


from whatever sprt of formations he 
had taken his specimens, it is quite 
true that at a touch of Professor Sedg- 
wick's mineralogical hammer, they 
crumbled into impalpable dust. J^ong 
the Dissenters, however, Mr. Uever- 
ley's writings have had a great circula- 
tion ; and, since the extensive demand 
for a book, continued throiigli successive 
editions, affords pretty conclusive evi- 
dence that its purchasers concur in its 
opinions, the inference is not an unfair 
one that Mr. Beverley’s ideas of our 
university morals are acquiesced in by 
a large proportion of non-conformists, 
who would probably ncree with him in 
nothing else. How, then, could Dis- 
senters think of sending their sons to 
such sinks of pollution as Oxford and 
Cambridge, except upon the equivocal 
principle adopted by some of the an- 
cients, that the best antidote to vice 
wras (o familiarise the mind to its coii- 
ieniplation ? Dissenters, by hypothc^sis, 
are religious fmr exo llenct' ; and,* as 
the proposed legislative ulteratioiis ni 
our universities would fail, we fear, in 
spirit imlising the peciilarly carnal 
hearts tf>f Episcopalian students, unless, 
indeed, the introduction of godly young 
Dissenters should operate upon tin* 
literary body as transfusion is said to 
do upon tlio corporeal one, it is clear 
that neither that quiet and holy inati 
Mr. John ilks, among the T.ibernacle 
folks, — nor llial pure abstraction of 
spirituality Dr. Styles, among the In- 
dej>endf.*nts, — nor that model of con- 
jugal nioraliiy Mr. Fox, among the 
Unitarians, — it is clear, we say, that 
neither of these well-known characters, 
nor, of coiir»-e, the respective sects of 
which they are influential leaders, 
would venture for one day to risk their 
hopeful heirs among the contamina- 
tions of our English universities ; and 
just for this obvious reason, that Mr. 
Wilks would shudder lest his son 
should acquire those exiiensive tastes 
and prodigal habits which might issue 
in discreditable bubble speculations or 
ruinous electioneering (’ontest.s ; and 
Dr Styles’s scIf-dcnying features would 
assume a still sicklier hfle of fa.sting 
and rnortificution, lest the face of his 
promising offspring should contract a 
bloaccd and rubicund aspect, or an ex- 
pression of gross animal indulgence ; 
while poor unhappy Mr. Fox would be 
frightened into fils, lest his innocent 
young cuh should learn little more 
than to .spout at tavern-meetings on a 
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Sunday, and to hold father cheap the 
sacred bonds of maniage. 

Looking at our universities, there- 
fore, io that moral point of view in 
which Mr. Beverley has depicted 
them, even the small fraction of Dis- 
senters who might wish a son to take a 
degree in them as doctor of medicine, 
or doctor of civil law, would most pro- 
bably be intimidated from making the 
attempt ; and if they did make the at- 
tempt, we are not without some suspi- 
cion that the aristocratic feelings and 
habits prevalent among the existing 
body of students, might operate with 
still more effect, in placing such em- 
barrassments in their way as might 
speedily compel them to abandon it. 
(ienerally speaking, young men of 
rank and fortune will associate only 
with their equals; nay, we fear, they 
often carry themselves with a superci- 
lious bearing, not indeed towards such 
as adorn their proper station, but to- 
waids those, their inferiors in society, 
who desire to level their distinctions, 
and who insist on being their equals. 
About the propriety of this, we say no- 
thing, — only we should think it^ather 
uticomfortuhle and humbling to those 
who encounter it; and since to be cut 
and looked down upon, are among 
those sore and subtle offences which no 
enactments can reach, and whi<'h no 
high-minded >outh can Ions: submit to 
— ivc sliould nut be surprised if, under 
the proposed regime, a Didsciuer*s 
going to Oxford were, after all, re- 
coiled from, as synonymous %vith his 
going to (>oveiitry. 

But what convinces us, above all 
other arguments, that Dissenters have 
ex|icrienced no practical grievance from 
the existing regulations of Oxford and 
Cambridge, it the fact, that they have 
never, to any extent worth mentioning, 
availed themselves of the means where- 
by the alleged grievance might be 
remedied or diminished. 

When any thing is really felt to be 
a practical grievance, there are two 
inodes of procedure which men will 
invariably adopt. They will, first of 
all, cry loudly for redress ; and failing 
in this, they will resort to tlie next best 
expedients where^ their grievance may 
be neutralised. That the truth of this 
statement has been both felt and acted 
on by Dissenters, is evident from the 
remedial measures they have long re- 
sorted to, in reference to their real 
practical grievances. For example, 


they could not bury their dead in our 
parish churchyards, without submitting 
to the Episcopal ceremonial — and there- 
fore th%y opened Bunhill Fields bury- 
ing-ground, as at once a standing tes- 
timony of their grievance, and as an 
expedient to abate its hardship. Ex- 
cluded, in like manner, from their just 
right of having their baptisms recorded 
in a legal registry, they therefore opened, 
at Red Cross Street Library, a registry 
of their own, to meet, as far as possible, 
the exigencies of the case. If, tlien, 
their non-eligibility to Oxford and 
Cambridge had been felt as a practical 
grievance, surely we •are entitled to 
expect that they would have acted, in 
regard to that grievance, precisely as 
they have actad m reference to burial 
and baptism — or, in other words, that 
they would have let their grievance be 
known ; and that, until it was effectu- 
ally redressed, they would have em- 
ployed whatever means wxre legally 
in their power, to counteract, as far as 
possible, its injurious effects. Yet who 
ever heard uf Dissenting clamour about 
the universities, till the Hcform^bil / wsls 
passed ? \V hy has the alleged grievance 
been hiding iUelf, during the two cen- 
turies that have nearly elapsed, from 
tlie time of Dr. Owen, down to the 
present day? Where are the perse- 
vering and constitutional petitions to 
parliament upon this subject, in bygone 
times? Where haie been the remon- 
strances of “ the Board of Deputies,” 
so culled, as in the case of the Test and 
Corporation Act ? V\ here have lieen 
tlie struggles to obtain this object, on 
the part "of “ the Society for the pro- 
tection of Civil and Religious Liberty ?*' 
And, above all, where are the eloquent 
and indignant invectives of its solicitor- 
secretary, in his well-known anniversary 
s|)eeche$? Till within tliese four years, 
scarcely a whimper has been heard upon 
the subject; — that is to say, all the 
monied and influential Dissenters who 
possessed the elective franchise before 
the recent extension of that privilege, 
and who alone could or can take ad- 
vantage of a university education, 
manifested no sense of grievance on 
this point; while, strangely enough, 
the enfranchisement of tlie ten-pound 
Dissenter>, not one of whom can pre- 
tend the slightest personal participation 
in the alleg^ grievance, has beAi made 
a stirrup of, by a few raffish Independent 
and Uijitariiyfi jockeys, to vault into the 
saddle, with a view of ruiining for the 
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sweepstakes of Church-destruction; 
which assistance, however, were they 
only put into the scales, would inevit- 
ably oe denied them, from their light- 
ness of weight. But while the fact, 
that the outcry for admission to Uni- 
versity honours was never heard of till 
the eiifrauchiscment of that low class 
of voters, who, not being able under 
any circumstances to take advantage 
of such honours, can of course suffer 
nothing by the existing tests — while 
this fact, we say, plainly proves that 
the wealthier Dissenters (who alone 
could take advantage of these honours, 
and who poss^sed the elective fran- 
chise antecedently to the Reform-bill, 
and who, nevertheless, gave no instruc- 
tions and made no conyilaints to their 
parliamentaiy representatives upon the 
subject) were real I \ and truly sustain- 
ing no practical gVievance whatever; 
precisely the same conclusion must be 
come to, from their having neither re- 
sorted to such practical expedients as 
were made to their hand, nor created 
any expedients themselves, whereby 
the alleged grievance might, as far as 
possible, be neutralised or abated. 
Now, since it is much more rational 
and easy to make use of an efficient 
instrument already organized, than to 
undergo the expense and labour of 
creating one, whose capacity of answer- 
ing its intended purpose may, after all, 
be doubtful — we should like to know, 
in the first place, to what extent the 
English Dissenters have made use of 
the northern universities. Of the effi- 
ciency of these universities, we have 
already exhibited a tolerable proof in 
the splendid names they have produced, 
in almost every department of literature, 
philosophy, and science ; nor shall we 
say more upon this pffint, than simply 
refer to the general professioiikl emi- 
nence of the whole body of the Scottish 
physicians, barristers, and clergy. But 
the efficiency of a northern education 
is not more remarkable than its cheap- 
ness ; and^ we will shew thfy, by the 
following minute and accurate details : 

Experne xf an entire Courte of Inttruction 
in the Faculty of ArU at Edinburgh, 

rrasT yeas. * 

Mitricultiioiiaiid'Ubniiy fee 0 0 

Hsmauity Piofeisor 3 3 0 

OloA ditto 3 3 0 

Mellwtofacd ditto 4 4 0 

JanU«ii«M • 0 15 0 


Options! entry to s Student's 

Literary Society 

Books, aoDUt 


0 10 0 
15 0 


14 0 0 


SECOyn YEAR. 

Matriculation and Library fee 1 0 0 

Humanity Professor 3 3 0 

Greek Professor 3 3 0 

Logic and Metaphysics Prof. .'13 0 

Mathematical Professor 4 4 0 

Janitors 10 0 

Books, about 1 10 0 

Literary Society (optional) ... 0 10 0 


17 13 0 


TBian YEAR. 

Matriculation and Library ... 1 0 0 

Highest Humanity class, gratis 0 0 0 
Highest Greek ditto, ditto ... 0 0 0 

1 1 ighe.<U Mathematics* 4 4 0 

Moral Philoso)>hy 4 4 0 

Rhetoric and Bellos Lettros... 4 4 0 

Natural Philosophy 4 4 O 

Janitors 1 10 O 

Literary Society (optional) ... 0 10 0 

Books, about 3 3 O 


19 0 

Thus the studemt, in attending 
thest courses, which, if pro* 
perly improved, will entitle 
him to the degree of M.A., 
is put to an annual average 
expense, for education, of 

about 0^18 0 0 

He can travel from fAmdon, 
or l.iverpool, or York, to 

Ediiiburgb, for 5 3 0 

He can obtain resiM^ctabJe 
lodgings, including coals 
and attendance, for 10«. or 
I5i. a*week, or as high as 
he can aflbnl to go ; but tak- * 

iof t2f, as the fair average, 
this, for a session of sis 
months* continuance, which 
ia the w'hole academical 
year, would amount to (Ad- 
ing a trifle for servant^ ... 15 0 0 
His expense for food and wash- 
ing will, of course, vary ac- 
cording to his means and 
tastes ; but a guinea a-week 
in Edinburgh (where excel- 
lent fish, meat, and provi- 
aions are remarkably cheap) 
will generally do for an eco- 
nomical student; and this, 
for six mouths, amounts to 25 4 0 
Add for travelling home to 

England, aa above 5 5 0 

Total oipense per ann., there . 
being only one aession in 
the year ^68 14 0 


On tbifl cloaa, aifd the two preceding, attendance not obligatory. 
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And we may state that the burden of 
even tliis small expense may in many 
cases be considerably lightened, both 
by still greater economy than we have 
allowed for, and by the student exert- 
ing himself in teaching during the 
vacation from May till November, 
which latter exercise, besides adding 
to his pecuniary resources, is often 
highly conducive to his improvement. 

The medical education, again, comes 
somewhat higher, though not a great 
deal. Of course, all the expenses of 
lodging, living, and travelling, may be 
set down the same to a medical stu- 
dent as to any other. The principal 
increase of exfiense in his case, arises 
from his having to purchase access to 
certain extra-collegiate anatomical de- 
monstrations, clinical lectures in the 
Royal Infirmary, and tlie outlay at- 
tendant on his remaining in Edinburgh 
during the whole of the last year of his 
studies, for the purpose of taking a 
summer - course in botany, natural 
history, and medical jurisprudence, as 
well as of being examined in autumn, 
previous to his graduating as M.D. 
Generally speaking, however, tlie aver- 
age sessional expense for the education, 
living, and travelling of a young phy- 
sician in pause need not exceed BOL 
for the tirat two sessions; while, for 
his last session, the whole expense, 
including his graduation fees, may be 
estimated at somewhere about 120/. 
Oil the other hand, if a student means 
to he only a surgeon, his entire cx- 
]>cnses need not be greater than those 
w e have enumerated under the faculty 
of arts. 

iSuch, then, being the very moderate 
charges attending a nortliem education, 
which amount, altogether, to about one 
half of the aggregate ex|)ense of an 
Oxford or Cambridge one— we must 
now add that there are other consi- 
derations besides economy, which, if 
English Dissenters were consistent, 
should give the Scottish colleges a 
peculiar and preferable claim upon 
their attention. These we shall merely 
enumerate. 

1. No subscription to any articles 
of faith, or to any form ^f cnurch go- 
vernment, is required 9 students in 
Scotland, either at matriculation or at 
graduation. One of the sons of the 
late Mr. Solomon, a Jew by persuasion, 
and of ** Balm of Gilead ” celebrity, 
is, we believe, a medical graduate of 
Edinburgh University; and we am 


very much mistaken if Dr. Soutbwood 
Smith was not the Unitarian preacher 
in that city, at the time he took his 
physician’s degree. • 

2. At Edinburgh, no attendant on 
any college chapel is exacted. In the 
other Scottish universities, where there 
are chapels, such attendance is, we be- 
lieve, optipnal on the part of students. 
Some of the lectures, it is true, are 
preceded by prayer on a Monday, and 
followed with prayer on a Friday ; but 
these prayers being always Calvinistic, 
which (with the exception of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, who are taking no 
part in this controversy) accords wjth 
tiie creed of by far the majority of 
English Dissenters, cannot of course 
be objected to, by them, with any show 
of consistency .• 

3. In the Scottish universities, there 
are no fellow'ships, or rich endowments 
for students — the absence of which, 
must be a great charm to single- 
hearted nonconformists, inasmuch as 
none of the temptations of “ filthy 
lucre ” are presented to lure and car- 
nalize the young Dissenting mind ; 
neither is there any horse-racing or 
gambling. 

4. At all the northern seats of learn- 
ing, there are Independent, Baptist, 
and Voluntary meeting-houses, which 
Enulish Dissenting students may at- 
tend at pleasure, where they will hear 
unceasing declamations against church 
establishments to their hearts' content. 
This is a spiritual luxury which 0.\ford 
and Cambridge, are rather deficient in. 

Since Dissenters, then, have free 
and unfettered access to institutions, 
whose excellent education is so cheap 
as to be peculiarly adapted to Dissent- 
ing circumstances, whose diplomas are 
so creditable am^ so efficient for all 
practical purposes, and whose exemp- 
tion from theological tests presents 
such an entire neutrality on tne sub- 
ject of religious peculiarities, that tlie 
whole of the Scottish Dissenters, of 
every profession, are regularly educated 
at them, without scruple and without 
compromise, — surely, in these circum- 
stances, reflecting people will be very 
curious to know, to what extent the 
English Dissenters have made use of the 
advantages thus made to their hands, 
and thus inviting their acceptance. 

The Scottish universities resorted to 
by English Dissenters, are alin^t ex- 
clusively those of Edinbui^h and Glas- 
gow, — the foi|ncr chicHy for medicine, 
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f”?* the letter chie^ for general lite- 
latute. The great mbert Hall, it is 
true, tras educated at Aberdeen, where 
he was^the friend and fellow-student of 
Sir Janies Mackintosh; but tlie«atteiid- 
ano4 of persons from England at that 
university, and at St. Andrews, is so 
rare, as to be undeserving of a place 
in this estimate. Recurring, then, to 
tlie Edinburgh school, it will be found, 
on consulting the usual graduation lists 
published in the Scotch newspapers, 
that out of a yearly attendance of about 
two thousand students, die graduates 
from England, in each session, do not 
exceed an annual average of thirty. 
Silbh, however^ is the libeial and un- 
testing constitution of that eminent 
university, that no record exists where- 
by it can be ascertained^with precision, 
what proportion of this average may 
be English Dissenters, or whether so 
much as one student should be com- 
prised under that designation. In the 
absence of statistical accuracy, there- 
fore, we must draw our inferences 
upon this point, from the numerical 

m rtion which Dissenters hi Eng- 
ire said to bear, to the aggregate 
English population. And for the sake 
of preserving our calculation from all 
suspicion of partiality, we will not 
only make no account of the superior 
wealth of church people generally, as 
better enabling diein to sustain uni- 
versity charges, but we will take our 
data exclusively from Dissenting autho- 
rities. 

In December 1829, the Congrega- 
ibnal Magazine (which is a leading 
organ of the Independent denomina- 
tion) states that die Dissenting congre- 
gations throughout England, exclusive 
of Wales, were — 

Independent Congeegstions... 1289 


Baptist do 8R8 

Presbyterian do 358 


Now since the same magazine, in De- 
pember 1832, declares that the London 
congregations ** did not average 400 
each,” in members and hearers— it is 
clear that if we apply this London 
average to all the provincial congrega- 
tions (which, however, every person 
mutt see, is much more than rubral 
dfotricts are likely to yield), then the 
'1289 lodepenient chapels, at 400 
beaim ea^, will give a total of 
persons of die Independent 
pCTiHiMijiym 

Tfokljthe ^ptibt conjiregations are 


generally much smaller than those of 
the Independents, is universally ad- 
mitted. Assuming, then, that their 
average attendance is 300, we shall 
6nd that 888 congregations, at 300 
hearers each, will render a total of 
266,400 of professing Baptists. 

With respect to the English Presby- 
terians, agam, which, in contradistinc- 
tion to the orthodox Scottish Presby- 
terians (of whom there are 60 congre- 
gations in England, in communion 
with the northern church establish- 
ment), are almost all Socinians, — with 
respect IQ these, we say, the Patriot 
newspaper, which is avowedly a Dis- 
senting journal, expressly says that 

the total number of hearers in the 
Socinian chapels could not exceed 
12,000, or at most 15,000/’ Hut wc 
shall assume that the English Presby- 
terian Socinians have more numerical 
strength, than the Patriot lias given 
them credit for. Allowing, therefon^ 
that their congregations may average 
150 persons each, which is a much 
larger number than*they can fairly 
claim, their 258 chapels will he at- 
tended by 38,700 individuals at the 
highest possible estimate. 

We have thus, according to the data 
furnished by Dissenters themselves — 

Independents 515,(i(K) 

Baptists 26ci, 100 

English Presbyterians 38,700 

Total Dissenters in England, 

exclusive of Wales 820,700 

And that this estimate is not far wrong 
is again corroborated by the Patriot 
Dissenting newspaper, which says, 
** the orthodox Dissenting congregl- 
tions of the three denominations ex- 
ceed 2200 in England alone, and the 
aggregate of attendauts \s estimated at 
nearly a million/* 

in the preceding calculation, the 
Wesleyan Methodists are made no ac- 
count of ; because, from the proceed- 
ings of their last conference meeting, 
they are obviously to be ranked with 
the church. 

Say, then, for argument’s sake, that 
we have in England and Wales (in- 
cluding RoAn Catholics, Quakers, 
and the smaller sects) one million, four 
hundred thousand Dissenters, out of 
the entire English and AVclsh popula- 
tion, which in 1831 was about tliirteen 
millions ; surely it is no very extrava- 
gant inference, that the Church-folks 
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(supposing the twelve thousand parish 
churches, at only three hundred and 
fifry persons each, exclusive of pro« 
prietary chapels) amount to four mil- 
lions ; which, addinj; a million for 
\^'csleyan Methodists, who are favour- 
able to the lilstablisliinent, will make 
hve millions, at the very least, mem- 
bers and friends of the Church. 

Assuming, then, from these data, 
which (since no fewer than six mil- 
lions and a-half are left out of the es- 
timate, as not claimed by us for the 
Church) may fairly he regarded as 
much more favourable to the Dis- 
senters than any reasonable probabili- 
ties can warrant,- assuming from these 
data, that English Dissenters are to 
English Church- people, nearly as one 
is to four, — then the prnpoition of 
Dissenting students among the annual 
average of thirty English graduates at 
Edinburgh, will lie about eight in a 
session. Thus much fur tin* propor- 
tion of Dissenters who take advantage 
of a college education at Edinbiirgli. 

At Glasgow again, the number of 
medical students from England, is so 
small, that the proportion of them to 
be clas>ed among I)issenters,*would 
scarcely amount to one in a session ; 
while, of the eight or ten English Dis- 
senting students who resort thither each 
session for general literature, and who 
graduate in arts — it is well known, that 
the greater part are supported there, 
not from tlicir own fumU or those of 
their relations, but cliieHy from the 
cxhibitious founded by Dr. Williams, 
of lied Cross Street l.ibrary, whose 
bequest (tbough himself an orthodox 
Presbyterian, friendly, in common with 
I'alamy and others, to a national 
Church Establishment) has, neverthe- 
less, been prastitutod by the Imard of 
the three denominations," either to 
educate young Unitarians at Glasgow, 
like Lady IJewlcy's Charity at York ; 
or, what is still an infraction of the 
testator’s will, to educate young Inde- 
pendents, whose principles, as far as 
they involve a separation of church 
and state in the abstract, are directly 
contrary to those of that admirable 
man, tne unchallenged perversion of 
whose munificence, they will not be 
permitted much longer to enjoy. It is 
clear, however, that in a question re- 
lating to a grievance which Dissenters 
aie alleged to suffer from not having 
access to Oxford and Cambridge, these 


eleemosynary students must be made , 
DO account of, not only because the a|^ 
plication of Dr. Williams’s funds is re- 
stricted to Glasgow, under his will— 
though, to be sure, the will might just 
as easily be turned round to Oxfdra or 
Cambridge as it has already been to 
Unitarians and Independents— but be- 
cause the persons who get the benefit 
of these funds, do not pretend that 
they study at Glasgow merely as a re- 
lief from a practical grievance in Eng- 
land ; and, therefore, upon the whole, 
we challenge refutation when we say, 
that the English Dissenters edocat^ 
annually and spontaneously on their 
own pecuniary resource, do not exceed 
twentjf in all the universities of Scot- 
land. 

Now,ifDis;^enters should think that 
we are doing them injustice by making 
this number fewer than the facts war- 
rant, we will, for argument’s sake, 
make tlie number as high as they 
please. The fewer of them that go to 
the Scottish universities, the more con- 
clusive is the proof that tliey have no 
desire for a college education, or that 
they have not the funds to pay for it. 
On the other hand, if a large number 
be contended for, and conc^ed, — this 
would only shew, that the greater the 
extent to which they m'ake use of their 
free and unfettered access to a sound, 
cheap, and liberal education in the 
northern universities, the stronger is 
the evidence that no practical griev- 
ance is suffered by them, from the ex- 
isting constitution and usages of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

It may be thought however, that the 
fact of the alleged gr>e\'ance being felt 
by Dissenters, is sufficiently indicated 
by the pains they have taken to create 
a remedy, in the erection and organiza- 
tion of the London University. Wp 
scarcely think that this argument will 
be ventured on, by any very shrewd 
Dissenter ; but if it should, our reply 
is briefly this : — So far was the Lonaon 
University from having arisen out of a 
felt practical grievance apiong the 
Dissenters, that the honour of origi- 
nating it, is notoriously contended for, 
by Lord Brougham on the one side, 
and by Campbell the poet on the other. 
And though we doubt not, that seveml 
non-conformists are shareholders in 
that poor mercantile investment, yet, 
iqiart from the patronage, eArtions, 
and influence of Lord Brougham, Lord 
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John Russell,^ and other church peo- 
ple of Whig politics,— the Dissenters 
were no more able to have created the 
university, such as it is,— than now, 
when it is created, they are dble to 
sustain it in life. It exists, at present, 
almost entis^.as a medical school. 
Some of its professorships, we acknow- 
ledge, are admirably appointed, parti- 
cularly in the recent case of Mr. Liston, 
the eminent surgeon from Edinburgh. 
As soon as it is given up from being 
private property, under the control of 
shareholders, to become a public na- 
tional institution — a charter to confer 
degrees in arts, law, and medicine, may, 
not improperlyp be given to it; while, 
of course, since the Dissenters voted 
that theology should not be taught 
within its walls, the poster of confer- 
ring divinity diplomas will neither be 
expected nor bestowed. In the mean- 
time, from w'hatever cause, it is certain 
that the Dissenters resort as little to 
the London University, which has not 
the privilege of conferring degrees, as 
to tne Scottish colleges which have. 
But from a pathetic wpeal iii tlie 
Evangelical Magazine for December 
1834 (which is their favourite monthly 
oracle) on behalf of great numbers of 
Dissenting ministers, in every county 
in England, whose congregations (so 
much for the effeitney of ** the volun- 
tary principle are, therein, said to be 
** unable to support them'" — as well as 
from another appeal in the same oracle, 
for Januaiy 1835, on behalf of the 
Dissenting Academy at Highbury, 
which, we are told, has not only 
contracted a debt of 350/. during the 
last year, but sustained a deficiency in 
its stated income of 500/. per annum ” 
— from these appeals, with multitudes 
of others of the same ^ind, in reference 
to the debt of Dissenting chapes, both 
in the poorer districts of Wales and in 
tlie more dasby suburban congregations 
of Pimlico and Brompton, — the con- 
clnsion is incontrovertible, that ** the 
Dissenting interest,’* as the Dissenters 
love tospeek, is in such astateof beagaiy, 
as renders the clamour of their deroa- 
gomes about exclusion from the lordly 
and ei^Dsive balls of Oxford and 
Oambridge, one of the most ludicrous 


and impudent pretences put forth by 
modem assurance. 

But it will perhaps be argued that 
what the Dissenters are contending for, 
is a principle; and that if they have an 
abstract right to be admits to tlie 
two universities, no considerations re- 
specting their want»of desire, or their 
pecuniary inability to exercise that 
right, can justify its being withheld. 
This, we are quite sure, is the only 
plausible ground, though it is nothing 
more than plausible, on which they 
can rest their university claims. And 
could they succeed in shewing, that 
the contest on their part, is really one 
of principle, unmixed with the pride 
of life *’ and Uie lust of sectarian ag- 
grandisement, — their present struggles 
would command a degree of respect 
corresponding to their dignified disin- 
terestedness. 

Whether the glory of God or the 
glory of dissent, be the grand end they 
are aiming at, in seeking to stab, the 
church through the sides of the uni- 
versities, we shall not too curiously 
inquire. It is sufficient for us to know, 
that wjiatever discredit attaches to the 
motiv& of the agitators in this contro- 
versy, the principle contended for, may 
nevertheless be a sound one. We 
therefore proceed to inquire, what that 
principle is ; and this will be liest 
ascertained, by a plain statement of the 
case. 

As it is a maxim of enlightened 
government, to employ, as far is pos- 
sible, moral influences, in preference 
to physical force, for the maintenance 
of social order and virtue,— so, in this 
country, an episcopal administratioik 
of Christiariitv, has for many centuries, 
been established by law, for the moftl 
and religious education of the pec^ple; 
and as piety and leamitig on the fli^ 
of Christian instructors, rave ever been 
recognised as greatly subsidiaiy to 
popular improvement, certain institu- 
tions were founded at Oxford and 
Cambridge by pious churchmen, and 
endowed with large funds, to the end 
that a profound knowledge of religion, 
and a good education, as subservient 
thereunto (being taught and encouraged 
among the almni of these institutions), 


1 

'^* <JQfe ooBnteiisnee given to this institution by the bouse of Bedford, ought not 
to he doMidered the less disinterested, that, shoukl it ever thrive as a natioral seat 
efhMhfpg; it will improve the Bedford property. 
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qualify thein,^to benefit and im« 
rove the general population of the 
ingdom. Accordingly, these seats of 
learning and religion were originally 
founded, chiefly by private munificence, 
with a view to the greater efficiency and 
influence of the church establishment, 
as an instrument of national good. 
And in furtherance of this leading 
object of rendering the ecclesiastical 
establishment as efficient and influen- 
tial as possible, these nurseries of the 
church received certain royal charters 
from the church's temporal head, by 
virtue of which, their senates might 
confer degrees and honours on those 
scholars who were most distinguished . 
for tlieir clerkly acquirements — that is, 
for their eminence, not in divinity alone, 
but also in law and medicine, which in 
those davs, were generally studied and 
practised by ecclesiastics. Illustrative 
of the union of more than one of the 
learned professions in the persons of 
individual clergymen, both before and 
after the Reformation, — we need only 
instance the ca«e of Cardinal Wolsey, 
who was Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and the case of Mr. Robgrt Pont 
of Edinburgh, who, besides being mi- 
nister of St. Cuthbert's Church, was one 
of the senators of the College of Justice. 
And there is a strong presumption, if 
not an absolute certainty, tliat the de- 
gree of D.C.L. w'as originally a spiritual 
distinction, conferred exclusively upon 
ecclesiastics eminent in the consisforial 
and other spiritual courts — till in the 
progress of time, when education be- 
came more diflus^, and the advantage 
of a division of labour, as well as the 
propriety of clergymen confining them- 
selves to their properly spiritual func- 
tions, became better understood, — de- 
grees in law and medicine were ex- 
4wiided to laymen, qualified according 
to the rules of certain privileged cor- 
porations, which were chartered, to 
protect the country from ignorant and 
disreputable practitioners ; just as the 
power of examining and ordaining 
candidates for the ministry, was given 
to bishops, in order that the people 
might be preserved from immoral and 
incompetent preachers. 

Now, from the preceding statement, 
the accuraejr of which, must not be 
impugned withouk producing satisfac- 
toiy evidence to the contrary, it is 
plain that the original intent of our 
university foundations, privileges, tests, 
and bye-laws, was to give the utmost 
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possible efficiency and influence to the 
Established Church, as an instrument 
of good to the English nation. Nor 
was Jhis denied or objected to, by the 
original Dissenters in England^ inas- 
much as it appears from Neal's History, 
that their grounds of dissent consisted, 
not in any dislike to the principle of 
a church establishment, or to the re- 
formed Church of England's doctrines, 
but in a rooted aversion to certain 
matters of ceremonial ; such as ** the 
ffarments," signing with the cross in 
baptism," and “receiving the eucharist 
kneeling." Nay, the very introduction 
of the t^sts at Oxford and Cambridge 
plainly sheivs, that fthesc universities 
were intended to supply education as 
national institutions, only in so far as 
candidates fiir admission were well 
affected to their main and primary ob- 
ject of upholding and promoting the 
efficiency of the national church. Nor 
must it he retorted, in reply to this, 
that since several of the more ancient 
university endowments were founded 
to upliold an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment under Popish ascendancy, the 
enactment of Protestant tests to qualify 
for admission, involved a departure 
from the intent of such endowments, 
as violent as any now contemplated 
by the Dissenters. At the period when 
these endowments were made, it is of 
importance to keep in mind, that there 
was no difference of opinion in this 
country, respecting tlie doctrine and 
discipline of the Church. Until the 
lime of Wycliffe and the Lollards, the 
iinreformeci Church of England was 
without an open foe; and even their 
limited reclamations, were universally 
regarded as visionary and evanescent. 
The university endowments anterior to 
their day, compiising by far the greater 
proportion of such as can be termed 
Catnolic, were consequently set apart 
for the one simple pur^se ofbenefiting 
the nation by means of a church esta- 
blishment, without any implied or ex- 
pressed hostility to future improve- 
ments i if that establishment^ inasmuch 
as the Reformation, was a question not 
then agitated or thought of. 

Now, that the founders of these en- 
dowments, had they survived till a 
later day, would have concurred in 
reforming the national Church, may 
reasonably be inferred, we tl|ink, not 
more from the fact that their anxiety 
for the greater efficieficy of the esta- 
blishment, as an in.<itrument of national 
o 
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good, was the motive which induced 
them, generally speaking, to make the 
endowments in question, than from the 
circumstance that the great body of the 
Englisb Catholic clergy do not appear 
to have had any serious hostility to 
Church-reform as an abstract object; 
inasmuch as no fewer than 921 1 priests, 
out of 9400, joined the reformed Church 
of England at tlie accession of Eliza- 
beth. Not let it be said, that the non- 
agitation of the church-establishment 
question in those times, affords an 
dually strong presumption that, had 
the Catholic founders of endowments 
had access to modem illumination on 
that ouestion, thiy would liave with- 
held tneir munificence, or given to it a 
different destination. For we have to 
observe, that as the inalRlity or dis- 
inclination of the English people gene- 
rally, to provide themselves with an 
adequate supply of highly educated 
religious instructors, was the very 
ground, substantially, on which these 
endowments were founded, with a 
view of aiding and qualifying scholars 
for greater efficiency in the ministiy ; 
the presumption rather is, that since 
the same inability or disinclination still 
ezists, and will continue to exist till 
the millennium, — the ardent concern 
for the popular welfare which originated 
these endowments, would sanction their 
present application. And should it 
still be alleged, that the leading object 
of these endowments in Catholic times, 
was, not to increase the efficiency of 
religious instniction in the establish- 
ment, of wliich there was notoriously 
a great lack, but simply to maintain 
Popery in an impregnable supremacy, 
against assaults which were not so 
much as dreamed of; and, conse- 
quently, that these endowments are at 
present, as much perverted aj they 
could be, by being participated in 
by Protestant Dissenters,— • we rejoice 
that, to this allegation we are able to 
give the most conclusive of all an- 
swers ; and this answer, being furnished 
to our hands by some of the diost emi- 
nent neneonformists in England, will, 
of coum, be received 1^ Dissenters 
with becoming confidence and respect. 

answer fumisbed us by these gei- 
tkmen is^ that the Church of England, 


as at present ex istipg^ is substantially a 
Popisn CuuacD 1 iNay, startle not at 
this ; for such is the deliberate, printed, 
and published opinion, of the choicest 
ministers and laymen among the va- 
rious denominations of Dissenters. In 
London, there is a large and active 
dissenting association, called the So^ 
defy for promoting Ecclesiastical Know- 
ledge^ the professed object of which, 
is to fabricate, publish, and distribute 
such representations respecting the 
Established Church, as may help to 
pull it down. 

Before us, at this moment, there is 
lying one of their pet tracts, entitled 
The Foperp of the Church of Eng- 
land; froin'wfiich we quote, verbatim 
et literatim, the following sentences : 

** EpUcopidians frequently speak of 
the Aomish f^hurch as if tliey considered 
the Church of England perfectly free 
from the corruption of Popery. We 
have often been surimsed at their W'ant 
of information or honesty. Our present 
object is to shew that these hierarchies 
are very much alike.** — Page t. 

** Both have a deal of form and cere- 
mony ii\ their worship— standing, sitting, 
kneeling, bowing, turning towards the 
altar, dresses, &c. ; all calculated to af- 
ford ignorant persons a ground of hope 
and confidence in their own perform- 
ances." — Page 4. 

** Both make high pretences to super, 
natural powers. The bishops pretend to 
confer the Holy Ghost on the persons 
they ordain ; and all the clergy pretend 
to absolve men from all their sins u]k>u 
a dying bod." — Page 3. 

“ Both are peculiarly sectarian, treat- 
ing nonconformists with contempt ; con- 
fining their central, infant, and othes 
schools, colleges, and charities, to their 
own parties."— Page 3.* 

** It ie a question of some difficulty, 
whether the Church of Englsnd be reslly 
snd truly entitled to the sppeUstion of 
Proteetsnt."— Page 4. 

Such are the published sentiments 
of the Society for promoting Eeelesias- 
tical Knowkage; and since we find 
among its committee and subscribers, 
the names of 

The Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D., Baptist 

Minister at Hackn^, 

The Rev. Professor lloppus, M.A., Lon- 
don University, 


* oaol sad quiet sssorance of this pnrsgraph, is reslly amusing. So Churcli- 
.mam am .fo In ^med for kee^ng tbeir charities to their owa parties ; while, of 
jsaafse^lPISjMPtaBi are guiltless in itraggling to eject Unitarians from Lady llewtey's 
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Tbe Ret. James Bennett, D.D., Inde- 
pendent Minister in London, 

The Rev. J.Cobbin, M. A.., Camberwell, 
Tbe Rof. J. Styles, D.D., Independent 
Minister at Brizton, 

The R«t, J. Tambull, B.A., Bromley, 
llie Her. T. Raffles, D.D. and LL.D., 
Independent Minister at Liverpool, 
The Rev. G. Bedford, M.A. and LL.D., 
llie Rey. J. Pye Smith, D.D. and 
LL.D., Theological Tutor, Homerton, 
John U'ilka, Esq. M.P., a Truatee of 
the Tabernacle, 

Thomas Wilson, Esq., Treasurer of tho 
London Missionary Society, 

W. B. Gurney, Esq., of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, 

J. B. Brown, Esq. LL.D., Barrister, 
Temple, 

J. WilMn, Esq., Barrister at Law.* 

Since we find among its committee and 
subscribers, such names as these, which 
constitute, beyond all doubt, the very 
Hite of the whole d issentingbody, — then 
tlie dictum put forth and published by 
them, respecting the popery of the 
Church or England, plainly shews tliat 
her appropriation of ilie Catholic eti* 
dowments is, in tlieir opinion, no sub- 
stantial departure from the * original 
intention or the founders. 

Tliat the university -endowments, 
founded by members of the Church of 
England after her pretended reforma- 
tion, were intended for the encourage- 
ment of learning and religion, in con- 
nexion with the National Church, exclu- 
sive of dissent,— is evident, we submit, 
in some cases, from die very phraseo- 
logy of the bequests ; and, in all cases, 
from their having been made under the 
existing tests, at a time when dissatis- 
faction with die Church had already 
begun to display itself. And we may 
here remark, that the inconsiderable 
sum of 3000/. per annum, divided by 
governmeDt between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in tbe shape of small endow- 
ments to regius-professorships (which, 
by the way, is more than repaid to the 
ublic revenue, in the form of starop- 
uties on taking degrees, &c.), does 
no more entitle Dissenters to regard 
tbeM universities as institutions to 
which the whole nation has a right of 
access, irrespective of attachment to 
the Church, than the re^^um donum, 
giveft annually to dissenting ministers 
out of the national exchequer, would 


entitle Churchmen to claim a partici- 
pation therein, on the ground of its 
being a natiomd endowment. 

l^OD the whole, then, wha^ is the 
boasted principle wliich the more noisy 
dissenting demagogues are contending 
for? Why, in one word, it is the prin- 
ciple of setting all principle at defrance. 
And here is the proot. They have 
lately Instituted a chancery-suit, to 
rescue tlie endowments of the Calvin- 
istic Lady llewley from being per- 
verted by the Unitarians; and yet they 
have the intrepidity to insist, that the 
endowments or Churchmen for church 
purposes, shall be perverted in favour 
of themselves. They plead, that to be 
placed under tests (with their deadly 
tiostility to Ae Church) which operate 
practically to exclude them from the 
Church Universities, is an act of in- 
tolerance, as w‘ell as an oppressive in- 
fringement iqion their religious liberty; 
and yet they not only enforce similar 
tests in their own Dissenting Colleges, 
but, ill reference to the liberty of con- 
science which our rulers feel in ex- 
tending countenance to the Establidied 
Churcli, and which millions of English- 
men feel in supporting it, — the dema- 
gogues aforesaid are so nincorously in- 
tolerant of this liberty, though it costs 
them nothing but mortification, that 
they are plotting day and night to per- 
secute it to death. They claim credit 
for (he utmost honesty of intention in 
prosecuting their university preten- 
sions ; and yet, though continually 
putting forth the plea that all sects 
should be put on a perfect equality — 
in .subversion, obviously, of the very 
principle* of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment — they trickily petition parlia- 
ment, not for out-and-out abolition 
of the National Church at once (which 
would be the open, manly, and con- 
sistent enforcement of their said plea 
to its logical issue), 'but for permission 
in the mean time, only to creep into 
the Universities, as affording, in their 
honest minds, the most acoessible bye- 
path to church-destruction ; or as gain- 
ing for them the first point in the 
rubber of dissenting ambition; or as 
giving them a Trojan horse, within 
whose ribs they ma)r smuggle into the 
citadel, and reduce it to ashes at the 
earliest fitting opportunity. ^ 


* Surely, in this short specimen of the society's samiorters, there does not seem 
much reason for complaint on the score of not haring access to degreet. 
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But it may be thought that the 
universities are the two breasts of 
England, which all her children have 
a natural right to suck. By the use of 
this fighre, we have purposely put the 
Dissenters* case into a more plausible 
and imposing form than they have 
hitherto put it themselves, or than has 
yet been done for them, by any body 
else. We frankly make them a pre- 
sent of the figure ; and more than this, 
we make them heartily welcome to 
whatever benefits it may chance to 
involve. The two universities are 
undoubtedly the breasts of England, 
which all her children have a natural 
right to suck. We admit this fully 
and advisedly. But it must be re- 
membered that the parent^has natural 
rights too. She is willing to suckle 
all her progeny, without distinction or 
partiality, as hir as she can do so, con- 
sistently with her undoubted right of 
not having her constitution injured; 
to maintain the health and soundness 
of the ecclesiastical part of which — is 
the object of the university tests. 
These tests, with a view to self-pre- 
servation, she is reluctantly obliged to 
enforce, for the purpose of discovering 
those of her children whom she can 
safelv foster at her own breasts, with- 
out clanger to her strength and beauty. 
Those, again, from whom she appre- 
hends injury to her general constitu- 
tioo, she is obliged with equal reluct- 
ance to put out to nurse, by giving 
them free access to the sister breasts 
of Scotland. Of that constitution, the 
established church is a vital part ; tlie 
value and necessity of upholding which, 
with such improvements as may be 
short of an or^nic change, can easily 
be argued and proved at the proper 
time. It is the great Iboral police of 
the countiy ; and, as such, it* is a 
national institution, the benefits of 
which, are freely extended to all — yes, 
and indirectly reaped by all, whether 
they will admit this or not. On the 
other hand,. an English university is a 
national institution, only in the tense 
in which the army is. The one is 
aubfidiary to the moral police of tlie 
stale, the other to the physical. And. 
as no vecniil can obtain admission to 
the JMler service, without swearing the 
oalb of aliigiance to the monarchy, 
It is od|| leesQBgble, that no person 
Aoiild tie admitted to the privileges 
W the Ibraier, without pledging his 
attachment to the church. * 


The same arguments that may be 
urged for the abolition of retieious 
tests in our universities, would lead, 
with equal propriety, to the abolition 
of loyal tests in the civil and military 
service of the empire. If all persons, 
irrespective of their principles, are to 
be put on an equality in reference to 
the ecclesiastical branch of the consti- 
tution, we do not see why, upon the 
same terms, all persons should not be 
put on an equality, in reference to the 
monarchical branch. Both of these 
propositions must go hand in hand, 
llepublicans hold dieir political opi- 
nions, just as conscientiously as Dis- 
senters do their religious ones. With 
the abolition of the university tests, 
therefore, the oaths of allegiance must 
be repealed. Tlie tests for the defence 
of the monarchy, must perish with the 
tests for the defence of the church. 
Loyalty to the crown and constitution 
of this realm, must no longer be sworn 
to, as a qualification for civil and mili- 
tary offices. Throw open the univer- 
sities to Dissenters, without exacting 
from them a pledge for the security of 
the chutch, whose avowed enemies 
they are ; and, by a parity of reason 
and consistency. Republicans, and the 
avoided enemies of the existing order of 
tilings, roust be admitted to the army, 
to the House of Commons, and to tte 
executive government, without pledging 
themselves whether they will uphold 
our mixed monarchy, or wliether they 
will endeavour to overthrow it. Under 
such circumstances, we suppose it will 
be admitted that the concession of the 
assumption, that all persons should be 
put on an equality as regards liberty * 
of access to national institutions, irre- 
spective of their conscientious opinions, 
— would in itself be an organic change, 
— inasmuch as it would be yielding a 
principle, repudiated by the theory of 
the British constitution. What oilier 
orp^ic changes, sucli a concession 
might lead to, it requires no great 
sagacity to foresee. The theory and 
practice of the state is, that all such 
liberty of access, must be modified and 
controlled by the paramount considera- 
tion, of securing intact, not, indeed, the 
proved abuses of the constitution, but 
the integrity of iu component parts ; 
and, upon this principle, it app^n to 
us, that the designs or Dissenters upon 
the universities should be as steadily 
resisted in /imine, as their claims in 
reference to marriage, baptism, and 
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burial (which involve no organic 
change, provided tnarriage is not re- 
duced to a merely civil contract), 
should be immediately conceded^ with 
frankness and liberality. 

Finally, the privilege of admission 
to degrees in Scotland, extended to all 
persons in that country without tests, 
cannot be pleaded as equally entitling 
English Dissenters to the same privi- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge. If 
the cases were in all respects parallel, 
such a conclusion would, not unreason- 
ably, follow. But it is otherwise. In 
the Scottish universities, the students 
have no civil privileges ; there is no 
parliamentary trancliise ; there are no 
foundations limited to the support of 
church-students within the college 
walls; there are no fellowships and 
no scholarships, either of public or 
of private endowment, — though it 
deserves to be noticed that, with the 
exception of Dr. Williams’s exhibitions 
to Glasgow in favour of English ortho- 
dox Presbyterian students,— all the bur- 
saries, even in the northern universities, 
arc disposed of, on the principle that 
candidates shall profess their adlierence 
to the Scottish establishedT church. 
Besides, except the mere privilege of 
voting for the lord-rector, the students 
in Scotland have no corporate power 
in the government of the universities ; 
so that, whatever might be their incli- 
nation, they have not the ability to alter, 
injure, or undermine, either openly or 
covertly, the academical or ecclesias- 
tical order of the countiy. The absence, 
therefore, of university tests in Scotland, 
is j ust as easily to be vindicated, as their 
existence in England. Here, they are 
an indispensable safeguard against or- 
ganic change ; and the moment they are 
abrogated, every barrier will be removed 
for preventing Dissenters from taking 
advantage of the endowments of pious 
churchmen, toeffect the overthrow of the 
very establishment which these endow- 
ments were founded to uphold. 


To answer this, by referring us to our 
own acknowledgment, that were the 
universities thrown open to-morrow, 
Dissenters could not take advantage 
of them to any extent, is saj^ng no- 
thing to the, purpose. That acknow- 
ledgment we, steadily adhere to. It is 
not from the numbers of Dissenters 
who would go to our universities, that 
serious danger to the church is to be 
appreliended ; very few of them could 
afford to go— the Dissenters know this 
as well as we do. But it is from the 
principle f which their free admission 
to the universities, in common with 
Churchmen, would go to establish,-— 
namely, the principle that all sects 
should be put on a perfect equality 
with the church— it is from the par- 
liamentaryconcession of this principle, 
even tliough only by implication, that 
the utmost danger is to be dreaded, to 
our national religious establishment. 
Now to throw open Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to all comers, iqrespective of 
any deference to the established church, 
would be, pro tanto, to yield the prin- 
ciple in question. The prodigious ad- 
vantage which such a surrender would 
give to the opponents of the church, 
in their ultimate efforts to overthrow it, 
must be evident ou the slightest glance. 
The Dissenters know this also, as well 
as we do ; and it is simply for the sake 
of the vantage-ground which the yield- 
ing of this principle would give them 
in their future struggle for church de- 
struction, and not because they care a 
whit for admission to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge — which they know they could 
not go to, under any circumstances — 
that they are now moving heaven and 
eartl), not to remove a practical griev- 
ance, as they artfully ana mendaciously 
affirm, but to^ain a speculative point, 
wliich they know will be of unspeak- 
able* power, in carrying their ultimate 
designs to subvert the Established 
Church. 
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A SBHIES or MODERN LATIK rOETS* 

(FfwiB the Pr»Ht‘Paptrt.—Ntt. XV.) 
t CUAPTER I.«— Tre SfLEWOEM, A POEM. Bv JeROME ViOA. 

•• Eceo Aleunndro il mio lignor Forneae ; 

O dotta compagnia cbe aeeo mena ! 

Bloaio, Pierio, e Vida Cremonese 
D'alta facondia meastcabil rena.'* 

Ariosi o, OrL Fare, coot, ult., at. xiii. 

** Immortal Vida ! on whose honoured brow 
The poet's bays and critic's ivy grow." 

Popl's Essay on Crifieiim. 

At >the souUiern extremity of the Frencli metropolis there lieth an extensive 
burying-groundi Which rqoiceth (if any such lugubrious concern can be said to 
rejoice) in the name of Chnetiere du Mont Parnasse** Some Cockney tourists 
have had the curiosity to visit this Parnassian grave-yard, under the impression 
that it was a kind of Gatlidkn ** Poet's Corner/' a sort of sepulchral ** limbo/' set 
apart for the deceased children of the muse, in the same national spirit that 
raised the Hotel des Invalides," and inscribed on the church of Ste. Gene- 
vieve, or ^‘Pantheon" (where Maiat and Mirabeau and X'oltaire, were en- 
tomb^), that lapidary lampoon, **Aur grands hommes la patrie rcroitnaissait/r." 
No such olgect, however, appears to have been contemplated by the municipal 
authorities of Paris, when tney inclosed the funereal field thus whimsically 
designated. 

A collection of poetical effusions in any one of the dead languages would, 
we apprehend, considering the present state and (prospects of literature, turn out 
to be, in the gloomiest sense of the word, a grave undertaking. Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and Anglo-Saxon, are truly and really dead, defunct, mute, unspoken. 

** Monsieur Mslbrook eat mort, est mort et eoterr^." 

Hebrew is dead, and no mistake! — the Wandering Jew must have found that 
out long since. We venture to afiirro that Salathiel (who, according to C'loly, 
lurits about the synagogue in St. Alban’s Place) has often laughed at the shevas 
of our modem Rabbim, and at those pothooks with points" wliich are hawked 
about among the learned as copies of the original Hebrew Scriptures. As to die 
idioms of King Allied, the venerable Bede, or Queen Doadicea, how few of our 
literati are conversant therein or cognisant thereof! Kemble, Wright, and 
Lingard (poiirt guos gqusu emavit Jupiter), enjoy an undisturbed monopoly of 
Anglo-Saxon.— Greek exhibits but few symptoms of vitality; no Bames, no* 
Poison, no Wolff, grace these degenerate days : nay, the mitre seems to have 
acted as an extinguisher on the solitary light of Bloomfield. Oxford hath now 
nothing in common wijh the but the name, and the groves of Cam have 

ceased to be those of Academus. Things are not much better on the Continent. 
While Buonaparte from the rock of St. Helena still threatened Eurem, we 
recollect, in a provincial city of France, a candidate for the office of town- 
librarian who was outvoted by an ignorant competitor, and, on inquiry, found 
that many of the royalist constituency, hearing of his being an ardent Hellenist,*' 
nor dreaming that the term could hear any other interpretation, had fancied him 
a very dangerous character indeed. Latin is still the language of the Romish 
liturgy, aim consequently mav have some claim to rank, if not as a living 
tongue, at least as one half-aJive : ** drfunctus adhue loquitur ** Though, in 
sober trutb^ if we are to judge from tfie quantity of dog^Latin afloat in that 
quarter, we should be inclined to 8ay4bat the tongue of Cicero had long since 
gune tothedqgs. 

Wu uit tempted, however, to try an experiment on these " unknown tongues," 
and iDdyy on them the effects of that j^lvanic process which is known to he 
moDMflfiil in the case of a dead flog. We open the undertaking with a name 
dMiHia]; gftrt aamrafite to our first attempt, and prevent uncharitable folks from 
oat opention^ the old surgical safcaim expermentem in miimi 
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vi/i. The beautiful poem of Vida shall fitly introduce our series, and usher in 
these modern instances '' of lively composition^ lively even in a dead language. 
It will soon be seen whether Prout can be allowed by the local authorities to carry 
on the trade of resurrectionist in the Cimetwre du Mont Parruuse. If the ** sub- 
jects he hsis disinterred " lie not found fresh ebough for the purroses of critical 
dissection, still we do not despair ; something may be made of the m8^t thin 
and meagre anatomies, and a go^ price is occasionally got for a skeleton. 
Pfout gives them such as he has dug them up. The hermit of Watergiasshill 
never pretended to eiftoy the faculty of old Kzeaiel — to clothe with substantial 
flesh tiie dry frame-work, the di^cia mtmhraj^ the poetical bones scattered 
over the vale of Tempd ; though such miraculous gifV might find full scope for 
its exercise in the Golgotha of Parnassus. And behold, there were very many 
bones in the open valley, and lo 1 they were very dry/^—Ezekklf xxxvii. 2. 

We had first decided on calling this new batch of Prout Papers a modern 
Latin anthology,” but, on reflection, we have discarded that commonplace title ; 
the term antkoUtgy beatjig obvious reference to a still blooming flower-garden, 
and being far too fresh and gay a conceit for our purpose. Brefixed to a poetic 
miscellany in any of the living tongues, it might pass and be deemed suitable ; 
applied to Latin or Greek, it would be a palpable misnomer. Dried plants, 
preserved specimens, and shrivelled exotics, may perhaps make up a hortm 
siceus : they cannot be said to form a garland or a nosegay. 

Defunct dialects have one great advantage, however, over living languages. 
These latter are fickle and perpetually changing (like the sex), varium et mutabile: 
whereas the former, like old family portraits, are fixed in form, feature, and ex- 
pression. Flesh and blood, confessedly, have not the durability of a marble bust ; 
the parlance of the ancients is effectually {>etrificd. There is nothing movable ” in 
the characters” of Greek and Latin phraseology: all is stereotype. It is pleasant 
to compose in an idiom of which every word is long since canonised, and has 
taken its allotted place equally beyond the reach of vulgarism and the fear of 
vicissitude. Poor Geoffrey Chaucer knows to his cost the miseries attendant on 
the use of an obsolete vocabulary. Some modern journeyman has found it 
expedient to dislocate all his joints, under a pretext that his gait was awkward : 
to rejuvenate the old fellow, it was thought best to take him to pieces on the plan 
of those Greek children, who boiled their grandfather in a magic cauldron, and, 
as might be ex[)ected, found death in the pot.” Who can now relish Sir 
Walter llaleigh, or sigh with Sir Philip Sidney, or sing the merry ballads of 
Sir Thomas More, whose popular poems graced the dawn of metrical compo- 
sition ill England ? Alas 1 

** Every wave that we danced on at morning ebbs from us, 

And leaves us at eve oo the cold beach alone.” 

O'Doherty, in his younger days, deeply pondering on the fleeting nature of 
the beauties of modem epmpositions, and tlie frail and transitory essence of all 
living forms of speech, had a notion of rescuing these charming things from 
inevitable decay, and announced himself to the public as a poetical Eif balmer. 
lie printed a proposal for wrapping up in the impcrisffable folds of G.reek and 
Latin, with sundry spices of his own, the soflgs and ballads of these islands ; 
which, in a few centuries, will be unintelligible to posterity. He Imd already 
commenced operating on ** Black-eyed Susan,’* and nad cleverly disembowelled 
Alley Croaker both of which made excellent classic mummies. W’apping 
old Stairs,” in his Latin translation, seemed to be the veritable Gradm ad Par- 
noitum ; and his Greek version of ** Twas in Trefalgar Bay” beat qll ^schylus 
ever sung about Salarois. What became of the project, and why Sir Morgan 
gave it up, we cannot tell: he is an unaccountaole character. But while we 
regret this embalming plan should have been abandoned, we are free to confess 
that, in our opinion, Old King Cole,”^ Hebrew, was his best eflbrt. It was 
equal to Solomon in all his glory. 

These prolegomena have led us in a somewhat ligzag path far away from our 
starting-point, which, on looking back, we find to be Jerome Vida’s poem of the 
<< Silkworm.” From a memorandum in the chest, we learn that Prout was 
induced to undertake this translation in frie year 1825, when 400,000 mulbenry- 
trees were planted on the Kingston estates by wha^was calM the Irish Silk 
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Company/* with a view .to better the condition of the peasantry in the south of 
Ireland.’^ That scheme, somewhat similar to the lotteiy humbug lately got up 
by Messrs. Bish and O'Connell, produced in its day what is sought to be again 
effected by designing scoundrels now— it created a temporary mystiffcation, and 
staved off the £Nactm£nt of poor-laws for the season. Prout early disco- 
vered tlie hollow treachery of all these projects, and locked up his MS. in 
disgust. He seems, however, to have reperused the poem shortly before bis 
death ; but the recollection of so many previous attempts at delusion, and the 
persevering profligacy with which the dismal farce is rented, seems to have so 
strongly roused his indignant energies, that, if we decipher right the crossings 
in red letters on the last page,- this aged clergyman, deeming it an act of virtue 
to feel intense hatred for the whole of the selfish crew that thrives on Irish starv- 
ation, has laid his dying curse on the heads, individually and collectively, of 
Lord Limerick, Spring Rice, and Daniel O'Connell. 


•WattrgrasihUl, Matf 1835. 

^Vhen at the revival of letters the 
beauties of ancient literature burst on 
the modern mind, and revealed a new 
world to the human intellect, the first 
impulse of all who had the luck to be 
initiated in the mysteries of classic 
taste, was to model their thoughts and 
expressions on these newly discovered 
originals, and, like Saul among the 
prophets, to catch with the very lan- 
guage of inspiration a more exalted 
range of feelings and a strain of loftier 
sentiment. The literati of Europe 
conversed in Latin and corresponded 
in Greek. It had not yet entered into 
their heads, that the rude materials of 
Italian, French, and English, might be 
wrought up into forms of as exquisite 
perfection as tliey then possessed in 
the remnants of classic eloquence and 
poetry. They despaired of making a 
silken purse out of a sow's ear. The 
example of Dante and Petrarch had 
not emboldened them : the latter, in- 
de^,always considered hisl^tin poem, 
written on the second Punic war, and 
entitled ** Africa,*^ as much more likely 
to ensure him permanent renown than 
bis soHneii or canzoni ; and the former 
to struggle with his own* mis- 
givings long and seriously ere he de- 
cided on not trusting his Comndia to 
the custody of Latin. Ariosto has left 
two volumes of Latin poetry. It was 
deem^ a hazardous experiment to em- 
bark intellectual capital on the mere 
security of a vulgar tongue ; and to sink 
the riches of the mind in so depreciated 
a onnoem was thought a most unpro-. 
filable investment. Hence genius was 
expeqdWi what appeared the more 
soudafieiilation, and no others but 
Gieefcaw Latin scripta were quoted^ 

t \ Upe liMet oC literature. All this 
pSfeS^ bas wofeilly falleq in value: 


Oliver Yorke. 

I see little prospect of its ever again 
looking up. 

Lord Bacon and Leibnitz, Newton, 
Grotius and Milton, long after modern 
languages had become well-established 
as vehicles of valuable thought, still 
adhered to the safer side, and thus 
secured to their writings European 
perusal. An Universal Language, a 
General Pacification, and a Common 
Agreement among Christian sects, 
were three favourite day-dreams of 
Leibnitz^; but, alas ! each of these 
projects seems as far as ever removed 
from any prospect of realisation. La- 
tin, however, may, in some sense, be 
considered die idiom most universally 
spread throughout the republic of let- 
ters. The ^man empire and the Ro- 
man church, by a combined effort, 
have brought about this result; and 
V^irgil seems to have a prophetic vision 
of both these majestic agents actively 
engaged in the dissemination of his 
poetiy, when he promises immortality 
to Nisus and Euryalus : « 

** Fortanati ambo ! ai quid mea carmina 
pomont 

NuUadieaunquam memori voaeximetwvo 
Hum demui JEntm capitoli immobile 
aaxum 

Accolet, imperiumque Pater Romautu 
babebit.’* 

If by domut ^nee; he mean tlie dynasty 
of the Cwsars, the Pater Romaniu 
must allude to the popes; and Leo 
the Tenth was probably in bis mind's 
eye when he m^e this vaticination. 

To excel in Latin poetiy was, under 
that golden pontifirate, a favourite 
accomplishment. Vida and Sanazar, 
Bembo and Fracastor, cultivated with 
success tills bmnch of Uic humanities 
in Italy. The reformer Theodore Beza 
was a distinguished Latin poet at 
Geneva, though, in the selection of 
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some of his subjects^ he shews a taste 
rather akin to that of our own Theo* 
dore Hook than marked by any evan- 
gelical tendency. The JesuitSi while 
they upheld the papal empire, power- 
fully contributed also to enlar^ the 
dominions of the Roman muse ; and 
Casimir Sarbievi, liapin, Vaniere, and 
Sidronius, were at one time the admir- 
ation of all European academies. Bu- 
chanan is fiir better known abroad by 
his carmina than by his Scotch history; 
and the Latin poems of Addison, Milton, 
Parnell, with those of that witty Welsh- 
man, Owenus (not to speak of the nu- 
merous Aftite Anglktouef'^uta Eton* 
enset, &c. &c.), have fully established 
our character for versification on the 
continent. It is not sufficiently known, 
that the celebrated poem De Connubiu 
Florum^ which gave the hint of the 
Lovei of the Plants^ and of Darwin’s 
Botanic Garden^ was, in fact, the pro- 
duction of an Irishman, who, under 
the name of Demetrius de *la Croix, 
published it at Paris in 1727. He 
was from Kerry, and his real patro- 
nymic was Diarmid M^Encroe ; f 
though, like his immortal counixyman, 
Dinnish Lardner, he exchanged that for 
a more euphonous appellation. Scot- 
land’s illustrious son, the ^‘admirable’’ 
Crichton, whose brilliant career and 
character diould, one would imagine, 
have attracted the notice of Sir Walter 
l^ott, they being wonderfully suscep- 
tible of historico-romaiitic develope- 
ment,I possessed, among other singular 
accomplishments, the faculty of extern* 
porUing in Latin verse; and on one 
occasion before the assembled literati 
of Mantua, having previously dazzled 
his auditory with a display of philo- 
sophy, mathematics, divinity, and elo- 
quence, he wound up the day’s pro- 
ceedings by reciting a whole poem, on 
a subject furnished by his antagonist, 
and dismissed the astonished crowd in 
raptures with his unpremeditated song. 
Thomas Dempsterus, anoUier native of 
that ilk,*’ won his laurels in this de- 
partment of composition ; as did Wil- 
liam Lilly the grammarian, and Thomas 
Morus the chancellor in England. In 
Holland, Johannes Seewidm gained 
renown by his Basiaf Hugo, by his 


Pia Detideria; not to mention Daniel 
Heinsius and Boxhom. In Spain, 
Arias MontaraUf so well known 
his edition of the Hebrew Bible, was 
not inelennt as a Latin verifier. 
Cardinal &rberini (afterwards Pope 
Urban VIII.) ranks high among tne 
favoured of the muse : the Oxford edi- 
tion of his poems (e ^is Clarendon, 
1726) lies now before me. Ang. Po- 
litiaq Scaliger and Sfondrat (De raptu 
Helena) should not be omitted in the 
nomenclature of glory : neither should 
the Jesuit Mafleos, who recited his 
daily breviary in Greek, lest the low, 
language of our liturgy might corrupt* 
the pure Latinity or his style ; and 
who, deeming the epic action of 
Virgil’s poem incomplete, has written 
a thirteenth f canto for the JEnM. 
But of all who at the restoration of 
classic learning trod in the footsteps of 
Horace and Virgil, none came so close 
to these great masters as Jerome Vida; 
and the encomium which Pope takes 
every ^opportunity of passing on his 
style of excellence is not undeserved : 

** But see ! each muse in Leo’s golden 
days • 

Starts from her trance and trims her 
wither^ bays. 

Home's ancient Genius o'er the mins 
spread, 

Shakes off the dust, and rears its reverend 
*bead. 

Then Sculpture and her sister arts revive; 
Stones leap to form, and rocks tegin to 
live ; 

With sweeter notes each rising temple 
rung, 

A Raphael painted, and a Vina sung." 

The author of the EMsap on Criticiem 
has more than once dwelt with evident 
complacency on the merits of Vida; 
but it was by l;yge1y borrowing (trm 
his writings (as also in the case of 
Boileau} that he principally mani^ted 
his esteem and predilection. Tbe.ce* 
lebrated lines on adapting the sound 
to the sense, 

** Soft is the strain when zephyr,’* Ac., 
are a nArly literal translalion of a 
passim in our Italian bishtm's poem, 
j}e Arte Poetica ; a fact which Pope 
has 1^ the Oandour to indicate in a 
note in the early editions : 


r PW’^'wed the •• Loves of the Triangles,” ia the Anti^acabin. 

t ^e Botany Paruume of Levaillant, edit, by Boerhave, p. 3. • 

X We are glad to find that the author of Pockwooi hoa taken up the cudgels for 
this negleetea Scot. We anticipate a romance in the true co» »iri tv style already 
employed so felicitously in the case of the “ admirable” Yurpin. 
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•* -Turn ti Imts eimmt biltri quoqos cu- 
mioft &0.— lib. iii. 405. 

But a more flagrant instance of un- 
acknowledged plagiarism occurain the 
lU^qf tie IjKkf where card-playing 
being introduced (canto the third), not 
only IS the style and conduct of the Car- 
tesian narrative borrowed from Vida*8 
Schaeehia hiduSy or game of chess/’ 
but whole similes are unhesitatingly 
appropriated by his English imitator. 
Ibese are sometimes awkwardly enough 
-—ludicrously, need I add? — com- 
pelled <*a double debt to pay/’ being 
.applied to the party at ** ombre,'* and 
lose much of tyeir original gmce by 
the transfer. JEr. gratia : 

** Clubs, diamonds, besHb, in wild dis- 
order seen. 

With throngs promiscuous strew the 
leFsl green ; 

Thus when dispersed s routed army runs. 
Of Asia's troops and Afric's sable sons, 
With like confusion different nations fly. 
Of Tsrious habit and of various dye : 

The fierce battalions disunited fau 
In heaps on heaps— one fate awaits them 
fill.” 

VlUA. 

** Jfon aliter campis Agio se buiaa 
utrinque 

Composuit duplici digestis ordine turmis, 
Adver$itgu§ ambs fulsere eohributglm 
Quam gallorum acies alpino fiigore lactea 
Carpam, si tendunt slbis in prslia signis 
Aurane po^ulos conCiu et rbaelonte pe- 
rustos, 

Insoper .£thiopas et nigri Memnonis 
agmem'*— Scknecfiia, o. i. ▼. 80. 

Vida himself was addicted to copy- 
ing Virgil in rather too close a fashion, 
and in his poetics he candidly confiesses 
the manner in which be went to work, 
fpYuig advice to all Tuture marauders 
in tim same line. The precdpt and 
the example are both contained in the 
following ingenious verses : 

•• Cum vero eultis moliris furta poetis 
Csutins ingredere et raptm memor oe- 
eulh vfrsif , * 

Verbarum indieiis atqne ordine fidle le- 
gentes.*’— Lib. iiL SfO. 

The robber Cacns having been de- 
mtribod by Viigil as eluding the pur- 
suit 'eClNi' shepherds, whose cattle be 
hid a h rtf S fltcd dragging the animals 
hi cki H W by the tail, and ikusimfenmg 
the lbol>*lnim«n the neighbourhood of 
his den : « 


** Caudk in speluncsm tractos i>irm)ttc 
vionitn 

Indieiis rapUis saxo oocultobst opseo.”— 
JEneid, lib. viii. 

This work {Poetkorum libri /ret) 
may be well considered as a standard 

{ noduction, and cannot be too sedu- 
ously recommended to the frequenters 
of our universities. It is dedicated to 
the children of Francis 1. (then de- 
tained as hostages for their father at 
Madrid), and is evidently intended 
for youthful perusal. As a treatise 
embaying, in eloquent language and 
terse versification, the canons of poet- 
ical criticism, this work of Vida is 
wonderful for the time in which he 
lived, and produced a most salutary 
efifect in the forming of a pure and 
classic taste among the contemporary 
writers. Scaliger has auoted With ad- 
miration the following lines, in which 
the young poet is described pruning 
down the redundancy of his juvenile 
ideas into proper trim : 

** Turn retractat opus, commisaa piaculu 
docts 

Palladia arte luens, nunc line, nunc re- 
ejicit ilia, 

Omnia tuta timena melioraque auificit 
illia ; 

Attonditque comas atringens, aylvamque 
fluentem 

Luzuriemaueminutaumdepascitinanem ; 
Ezercena durum imperium, dum funditiis 
onuiem, 

Nocturais inatana operis operiaque diur- 
nia, 

Veraibua eluerit labem et commisaa 
piarit.” 

Vida was bom at Cremoni^ in 1746. 
After going through his collegiate course . 
with distinction at the universities of 
Padua and Bologna, we And him, at 
tiie accession of Leo X. to the pon- 
tifical throne, a resident canon at the 
church of Su John Lateran. His bril- 
liant i^uiremenls were not long in 
attiacting the notice of tlie Roman 
court, of which he at once became the 
delict and ornament. Familiar with 
all the branches of contemporary letro- 
inp, his peculiar excellence as a Latin 
jmt pointed him out to Leo as the 
fittest person to execute a project which 
foat prince had long wisliM to see real- 
ised, viz. a grand epic poem, of which 
the establishment or Cbmtianity was to 
furnish the theme, and Virgil's JEmeid 
the model. Vida had too much sa- 
gacity and loo delicate a taste not to 
perceive at once the utter liopelessness 
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of creating anjf tiling worthy of the pro- 
posed subject in avowed imitation ofihat 
all-accomplished original ; and, though 
a perfect master df all the resources of 
language and art, he still felt that it 
would require a greater genius than 
tiiat of the Mantuan bard himself to 
achieve, with the severe materials of 
the Gospel, an imaginative epic such 
as the pontiff had in contemplation. 
The wishes of his illustrious patron, 
however, could not well be disre- 
garded; especially when the request 
came accompanied with the gift of a 
rich priory (that of St. Silvester, at 
Tusculum), to enable the poet to com- 
pose at leisure in that classic spot the 
work in question. The result of his 
Tusculan meditations on the Christian 
nw/itfo, was not publislied till after the 
oeath of its pontifical proiectort and 
then appeared Chrutuuloif Ubri XIL; 
a poem, no doubt, of considerable 
merit, but which was far from realising 
the beau idtal of a religious epic,’’ 
that glorious consummation being re- 
served for John Milton. The com- 
jiarison with the J^neid was fatal to 
its success; and by too closely ap- 
proaching his professed prototype, Vida 
enfeebled his own native powers. This 
unfortunate juxtaposition might, per- 
haps, warrant us in exclaiming with 
the shepherd in the Echpu ; 

Mantua ! ve misera: nimiiim vicina 
Cremouso!” 

Clement VI II., however, rewarded 
the bard with a bishopric : Vida was 
promoted to the see of Alba. In him 
liie episcopal character did not neu- 
tralise the inspirations of the rouse; 
nor, though wedded to his diocesan 
spouse, did he repudiate the ancillaiy 
graces of elegant scholarship. While 
he sedulously watched on the plains of 
Lombardy over the spiritual interests 
of his Christian flock, be did not neglect 
his poetical attributions as a shepnerd 
of Arcadia. The little town of Alba, 
on the Tenaro, will be ever held ho- 
riourable as the residence of this dis- 
tinguished poet and exempHuy prelate : 
his memojy has been long ana justly 
by the a/£am patra cherished. To 
him the inhabitants were indebted, on 
one occasion, for protection against a 
Frendi army, and for subsistence dur- 
ing a famine. His brave and deter- 
mined conduct in the town’s defence 
at that crisis is highly eulogised by 


the historian Paul Jovio. Than Vida 
DO more distinguished prelate sat at 
the Council of Trent, if good sense 
and go^ taste, learning, and liberality, 
could oistinguish a member of that as- 
sembly . He lived to be near a hundred 
years old (thirty of which were spent 
in discharging the functions of epis- 
copacy), and died in the sentiments 
of unaffected piety which animated his 
whole life. 

Such is the personage from whose 
numerous poems I am about to select 
one by way of specimen, and I am* 
willingly guided in my choice by cir- 
cumsuinces of a local nature. The 
introduction of silkworms into this 
district, as calculated to afford indus- 
trious occupation to tlie Munster pea- 
santry, has engaged my most ardent 
wishes for the successful result of so 
philanthropic an experiment; and I 
shall feel liappy if \*ida*s poem, De 
Bomhjfcibtu^ can be made subservient 
to the purposes of the Irish Silk Com- 
pany.’’ I greatly fear that the habits 
of my countrymen (so dissimilar from 
those of the Italian peasantry who cul- 
tivate this delightful oranch of industry) 
will prove an insurmountable obstacle 
to the ultimate and permanent esta- 
blishment of the thing in the county 
of Cork ; but a fair trial ought to be 
given to the worms. 

The social position of the Irish pea- 
santry is radically wrong ; and the land 
of their birth, teeming as it is with 
plenty for the /(ini/Zorc/, might as well, 
as for as they are concerned, be a bar- 
ren wilderness. To all the nations of 
the habitable globe, to all the child- 
ren of earth— nrr yn$ Mmwptnut the 
soil is a common parent, on whose 
exuberance all have an undoubted 
claim ; and all, ^ore or less, have 
*Uhat ejaim allowed.” Not so here! 
The sun that illumines all creation 
shines not on the mere Irish; and 
alma mater telluM is to them but an 
injuMta noverca» But let that pass.” 
The subject of poor-laws, and the con- 
duct of those wIk), for very palpable 
purposes, oppose their enactment, are 
subjects on which 1 cannot enter with 
a steady pulse. I shall reserve my 
views for a more serious hour ; and 
then, if deep conviction can give vigour 
to the wonts of a feeble old man — if 
faeit ind^aath orrraw, 1 shall ^ jus- 
tice to the theme. But now, to vida. 
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Vbt iSilUDOtm* ft Vocm« 

, CANTO FIRST. 

I. 

List to my lay, daughter of Lombardv I 
Hope of Gionzaga’s house, fair Isabelle ! 

Graced with thy name the simplest melody, 
Albeit from rural pipe or rustic shell. 

Might all the music of a court excel : 

Light though the subject of my song may seem, 
Tis one on which thy spirit loves to dwell ; 

Nor on a tiny insect dost thou deem 
Tby poet*8 labour lost, nor fnvolous my theme. 

• II. 

For thou dost often meditate how hence 
Commerce deriveth aliment ; how art 
minister to native opulence. 

The wealth of foreign lands to home impart, 
And make of Italy the general mart. 

These are thy goodly thoughts : how best to raise 
Thy country’s inaustiy. A patriot heart 

Beats in thy gentle breast — no vulgar praise ! 

Be then this spinner-worm the hero of my lays ! 

HI. 

Full many a century it crept, thwchild 
Of distant China or the torrid zone ; 

Waited its web upon the woodlands wild, 

And spun its golden tissue all alone, 

Clothing no reptile’s body but its own.* 

So crawled a brother-worm o’er mount and glen. 
Uncivilised, uncouth ; till, social grown. 

He sought the cities and the haunts of men — 
Science and art soon tamed the forest denizen. 


IV. 

Rescued from woods, now under friendly roof 
Fostered and fed, and sheltered from the blast. 

Full soon the wondrous wealth of warp and woof — 

Wealth by these puny labourers amassed, 

Repaid the hand that spread their green repast : 

Right merrily th^r plied their jocund toil. 

And from their mouths the silken treasures cast, 

Twisting their canny thread in many a coil, 

While men looked on and smiled, and hailed the shining spoil. 


V. 

Sweet is the^ioet’s ministry to teach 
How the wee operatives should be fed ; 
Their wants and changes ; what befrttetli each ; 
What mysteries attend the ([eoial bed, 

And how sucoessite progenies are br^. 
Happy if he his oountiymen engage 
In paths of peace and industiy to tread ; 
Himier the pool still, if o’er his page 
Fair Isabella’s sen slied radiant patronage I 


Tenut nee honos nee gloria filo I 
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VI. 

Thou, then, who would’st possess a creeping flock 
Of silken sheep, their glossy fleece to shear, 

Learn of their days how scanty is fhe stock : 

Barely two months of each recurring year 
Make up tlie measure of their brief career; 

They spin their little hour, they weave their ball, 

And, when their task is done, then disappear 
Within that silken dome’s sepulchral hall ; 

And the third moon looks out upon their funeral. 

VIL 

Tlieirs is, in truth, a melancholy lot. 

Never the offspring of their loves to see f 
The parent of a ttiousand sons may not 
Sf^tator of his children’s gambols be. 

Or hail the birth of his young family. 

From orphan-eggs, fruit of a fond embrace. 

Spontaneous hatched, an insect tenantr^i^ 

Creep forth, their sires departed to replace : 

Thus, posthumously bom, springs up an annual race. 

vrii. 

Still watchful lest their birth be premature. 

From the sun’s wistful eye remove the seed, 

While yet the season wavers insecure, 

While yet no leaves have budded forth to feed 
With juicy provender the tender breed ; 

Nor usher beings into life so new 

Without provision. 'Twere a cruel deed I 
Ah, such improvidence men often rue I 
Tis a sad, wicked thing, if Malthus telletli true. 

IX. 

Rut when the vernal equinox is passed, 

And the gay mulberry in gallant trim 
Hath rolled himself in verdant vest at last 
(Tis well to wait until thou seest him 
With summer-garb of green on every limb), 

Then is thy time. Be cautious still, nor risk 
The enterprise while yet the moon is dim. 

But tarry till she hangeUi out her disc, 

Replenish^ with full light; then breed thy spinners brisk. 

X. 

Methiiiks that here some gentle maiden begs 
To know how best this genial deed is done : 

Some on a napkin strew the little eggs. 

And simply hatch their silkworms in the sun ; 

But there ’s a better plan to fix upon.* 

Wrapt in a muslin kercnief pure ana warm, 

Lay them within thv bosom safe; nor shun 
Nature’s kind offlce till the tiny swarm 
Begins to creep. Fear not ; they cannot do tliee harm. 

. XT. 

Meantime a fitting residence prepare. 

Wherein thy pigmy artisans may dwell. 

And furnish forth their fimtory with care : 

Tu conde sinu velamine tecta 
Nec pudeat rosess inter fovisse papiUhs. 
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Of seasoned timber build the spinners^ cell, 

And be it lit and ventilated well; 

And range them upon insulated shelves, 

Rising above each other parallel, 

There let them crawl — there let the little elves 
On carpetting of leaf gaily disport themselves. 

XII. 

And be their house impervious, both to rain 
And to til’ inclemency of sudden cold. 

See that no hungry sparrow entrance gain, 

To glut his maw and desolate the fold, 

Ranging among his victims uncontrolled. 

Nay, I have heard that once a wicked hen 
Obtained admittance by manoeuvre bold. 
Slaughtering the inKels miheis kiltie den : 

If I had CHighS her thee^ she would not come again. 

XIII. 

Stop up each crevice in the silkworm-house. 

Each gaping orifice be sure to fill ; 

For oftentimes a sacrilegious mouse 
Will fatal inroad make, intent on ill. 

And in cold blood the gentle spinners kill.* 

Ah, cruel wretch I whose idol is thy belly. 

The blood of innocence why dost thou spill ? 

Dost thou not know that $ilk is in that jelly 1 
Go forth, and seek elsewhere a dish of vermicelli. 

XIV. • 

When thv young caterpillars *gin to creep, 

Spread them with care upon the oaken planks ; 

And let them learn from iiuancy to keep 
Their proper station, and preserve their ranks — 
Not crawl at random, playing giddy pranks. 

Let them be taught their dignity, nor seek, 

Dressed in silk gown, to act like mountebanks : 
Thus careful to esraew each vulgar freak, 

Sober they maun grow up industrious and meek. 

XV. 

Their minds kind Nature wisely pre-ananged. 

And of domestic habits made uiem fond ; 

Rarely they roam or wish their dwelling changed, 

Or from their keeper’s vigilance abscond ; 

Pleused with their home, they travel not beyond. 
Else, wo is me I it were a bitter potion 
To hunt each truant and each vagabond ; 

Haply of such attempts they have no notion. 

Nor on their heads is seen the bump of locomotion. 

XVI. 

The same kidd Nature (who doth all tilings right) 
Their stomachs hath from infancy imbued 
Straight with a most tremendous appetite. 

And till the leaf they love is o’er them strewed. 
Their little mouthgwax clamorous for food. 

For their first banquetings this plan adopt — 

Coll the most tender leaves in all the wood, 

And let them, e’er upon the worms they’re dropped, 
Be minced for their young teeth, and dilig ently chopped. 

* Inprobus irreptat tebufis swvitque per ojnnes 
C'wee nadene. 
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XVII. 

Passed the first week, an epoch will begin, 

A crisis which maun all thy care engage ; 

For then the little asp will cast his skin. 

Such change of raiment maiks each separate stage 
Of childhockl, youth, of manhood and old age : 

A gentle sleep gives token when he means 
To doff his coat for seemlier equipage ; 

Another and another supervenes, 

And then he is, [ trow, no longer in his teens. 

XVIII. 

Until that period, it importeth much 
That no ungentle hand, with contact rude, 

Visit the shelves. Let the delightful touch 
Of Italy's fiiir daughters — fair and aood I — * 
Administer alone to tliat young brood. 

Mark how yon maiden's breast with pity yearns, 
Tending her charge with fond solicitude, . . . 

tiers be the blessing she so richly earns ; 

Soon may she see her own wee brood of bonny bairns 1 

XIX. 

Foliage fresh gathered (or immediate use, 

Be the green pasture of thy silken sheep ; 

For when ferments the vegetable juice, 

Tliey loathe the leaves, and from th* untasted heap 
With disappointment languishingly creep. 

11 le to the forest, evening, noon, and morn ; 

Of brimming baskets quick succession keep ; 

Let the green grove for them be freely shorn. 

And smiling plenty void her well-replenished horn. 

XX. 

Pleasant the murmur of their mouths to hear, 

While as they ply the plentiful repast, 

The dainty leaves demolished, disappear 
One after one. A fresh supply is cast ; 

That like the former vanished! as fast. 

But, cautious of repletion (well yclept 
The fatal fount of sickness), cease at last ; 

Fling no more food — their fodder intercept. 

And be it laid aside and for their supper kept. 

XXI. • 

To gaze upon the dew-drop's glittering gem, 

T' inhale the moisture of the morning air. 

Is pleasantness to us ; — 'tis deadi to diem.* 
Shepherd, of dank humidity beware, 

Moisture maun vitiate the freshest fare; 

Cull not the leaves at the first hour of prime, 

While yet the sun his arrows through the air 

Shoots horiiontal. Tury till he climb 
Half his meridian height : then is thy harvest-time. 

XXIL* 

There be two sisten of the mulbeny race. 

One of complexion dark and olive hue ; 

^9^ toll er figu re , and of fitirer face, 

Pabula semper ~ 

Sicca legant nullkque fiuant asperginS sylvn. 
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The other wins nnd captivates the view^ 

And to maturity grows quicker too. 

Oft characters with colour correspond ; 

Nadiless the silkworm neither will eschew, 

He is of both immoderately fond, 

Still he doth dearly love the gently blooming blonde.* 

xxiii. 

W'itb milder juice and more nutritious milk 
She feedeth him, though delicate and pale ; 
Nurtured by her he spins a liner silk, 

And her young sucklings, vigorous and hale, 

Aye o’er her sister*s progeny prevail. 

Her paler charms more appetite beget. 

On which they aye right greedily regale : 
bears the bell in foreign lands ; and yet. 

Our brown Italian maids prefer the dark brunette.f 

XXIV. 

The dark^brunette, more bountiful of leaves, 

With less refinement more profusion shews ; 

But often such redundancy deceives. 

What though the ripenra berry ruddier glows 
Upon these tufted branches, than on those. 

Due is the preference to the paler plant. 

Her to rear up thy tender nurslings choose, 

Her to thy little orphans’ wishes grant. 

Nor use the darker leaves unless the white be scant. 

XXV. ' 

Ovid has told a tender tale of Thisbb, 

Who found her lifeless lover lying pale 
Under a spreading mulberry. Let his be 
The merit and the moral of that tale. 

Sweet is thy song, in sooth, love’s nightingale 1 
But hadst thou known that, nourished from that tree, 
Love’s artisans would spin their tissue frail. 

Thou never wouldst of so much misery 
Have laid the scene beneath a spreading mulberry. 

XXVI. 

Now should a foilure of the mulberry crop 
Send famine to the threshold of thy door. 

Do not despair ; but, climbing to the top 
Of the tall elm, or kindled sycamore, 

Young budding germs with searching eye explore. 
Practise a pious fraud upon thy flock. 

With fiilse supplies and counterfeited store ; 

Tlius for a while their little stomachs mock. 

Until thou canst provide of leaves a genuine stock. 

• XXVII. 

But ne’er a simple village-maiden ask 
To climb on trees { •— for her was never meant 
The rude exposure o^such uncouth task ; 

* Eft bicoliir moms, bombyz vescetur utrkque 
Nigra albensve fuat, Ac. Ac. 

The vtArm win always prefer to nibble die white mulberry-leaf, and i 
Maek for it readify. 

^ * t Qnamvis Anaoniis laudetux nigra pnellia. 

t The good bidwp’a gUlantry is herein displiqred to advantage 
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ill quit the 
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Lest wliile tnM.llie periloas Moent, 

On pure ami hospiUMe tbou^fs inleiit, 

A wicked Fawn^ that lurits behnid some bosh. 

Peep out with upwafd m-*- gide insoleiit I 
Oh« vile and desperate faafdihood 1 But, hash ! 

Nor let such matters more the bashful muse to bUish. 

XXVIIL 

The roattlen's ministry fit ts to keep 
Incessant vigil o*er the silkworm fold, 

Supply fresh fodder to tlie nibbling sheep, 

Cleanse and remove the remnantf of the old, 

Otiard against iiffluenoe of damp or cold. 

And ever and anon ooUret them all 

In close divan ; and ere their food is doled. 

Wash out with wine each stable and each stall, 

I^est foul disease the flock through feculence befell.* 

XXIX. 

Changes will oft come o'er their oulwanhform, 

And each transition needs thy anxious caret : 

Four times they cast their skin. The spinner-worm 
Four soft successive suits of velvet wears; 

Nature each pliant envebpe prepares. 

But how can tliey, in previous doming pent. 

Get riddance of that shaggy robe of theirs ? 

They keep a three days’ fast. When by that I^nt 
i irown lean, tliey doff with ease their old accoutrement. 

• XXX. 

Now are tlie last important days at band — 
llie liquid gold within its living mine 
la ripe. Nor nourisKment they now demand. 

Nor care for life; impatient to resign » 

The wealth with which diaphanous they shine I 
F^ger they look around — imploring look. 

For branch or bush their tissue to entwine ; 

Some rudimental threads they seek to hook, 

And dearly love to find some hospitable nook. 

XXXI. 

Anticipate their wishes, gentle maid 1 
II ie to their help ; the fleeting moment catch. 

Quick be Che shelves with wideer-work o'erlald ; 

Let osier, broom, and fone, their workshop thatch, 

With fond solicitude and bUthe despatch. 

So may they quickly, ’mid tlie thibket dense. 

Find out a spot toeir purposes to match ; 

So may they soon tlieir industiy comnience, 

And of this round coewm plan the circumference. 

XXXIL , 

I'beir hour is come. See how the yellow flood 
Swells in yon creeping ^bnderi ksm teems 
Exuberant ibe tide oramb^ blood'l 

Nee robore data 

Aseendal pennicte in eylvfe ionuba viigo 
Ast operum petisoK anui et eui dreior minia 
flit imttt (iiigviitm IbslUe 
Mimerafoni^mti. Ne forte quia M 
Kgre^ eyM eat|swnon e gento 
Biispietat^ t m nreiq ae|niifer notet om puslke* 

VOL. XII. NO. LXVIII. 
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llow the recondite gold transparent gleams, ' 

And bow pellucid the bright fluid mms ! * 

Proud of such pregnancy, and duly skilhed 
In Dedalean crfft, each insect deems 

The glorious purples of life fulfilled. 

If into shining silk nis substance be distilled 1 

XXXIII. 

Say, hast thou ever marked the clustering grape, 
Swoiru to maturity with ripe produce. 

When the imprisoned pulp pants to escape, 

And longs to joy emancipated*' juice 
In tbe full fieraom of the towI profuse ? 

So doth the silk that swells their skinny coat 
Loathe its confinement, panting to get loose : 

Such longing for relief their looks denote — 

Soon*in their web they’ll find a ** bane and antidote." 

XXXIV. 

Seel rounfl and round, in many a mirthful maze, 

The wily workman weaves his golden gauze ; 

And while his thiV>at the twisted thread purveys, 

New lines with labyrinthine labour draws. 

Plying his pair of operative jaws. 

From mom to noon, from noon to silent eve, 

He toileth without interi*al or pause,* 

His monumental trophy to achieve, 

And his sepulchral sheet of silk resplendent weave ! 

XXXV. • 

Approach, and view thy artisans at work ; 

At thy wee spinners take a parting glance : 

For soon each puny labourer will lurk 
Under his silken canopy’s expanse — 

Tasteful alcove ! boudoir of elegance I 

There will the weary worm in peace repose, 

And languid lethaigy bis limbs entrance ! 

There his career of usefulness will close 1 
W*ho would not live tbe life and die the death of those ! -f 

XXXVI. 

Mostly they spin their solitary shroud 
Sioff le, apart, like ancient anchoret ; 

Yet oft a loving pair will4 if allowed. 

Id tbh same sepulchre of sUk well met, 

Nestle like Romeo and Juliette. 

From such communing be they not debarred, 

Mindful of her who hallowM Paraclet ; 

Even in their silken cenotaph ’twere hard 
To part a Hxloise from her loved Abelard. 

* XXXVII. 

Tbe task is done, the work is now complete ; 

A stilly silence reigns throughout the room I 

Sleep on, blest beings 1^ be your slumbers sweet, 

Oewre, WHhsut paws7 — P. Detil, 

t Mills legunt relegantque vias aU|ae orbibos orbes 
^ . Agglmemnt douec cicco se careers condint 

Sponte suk. Tuts est edendi gloria fili ! 
t Quin et noanellw paribus commoaia curis 
Aseoewnt opera el aebulA elaudentor eldem. 
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And calmly rest within your golden tomb — 

Rtat till restored to renovated bloom. 

Bursting the trammels of that dark sojourn. 

Forth ye shall issuei and rejqjced, resume 

A glorifl^ appearance, and return 
To life a winged thing from monumental urn. 

XXXVIII. 

Fain would I pause, and of my tuneful text 
Heserve the remnant for a fitter time : 

Another song remains. The summit next 
Of double-peaked Parnassus when 1 climb, 

(vRiiit me, ye gods ! the radiant wings of rhyme ! 

Thus may 1 bear me up th* adventurous road 
That winds aloft — an argument sublime ! 

But of didactic poems ’tis the mode. 

No canto should conclude without an episode. 

XXXIX. 

Vf.NUS it was who first invented silk ^ 

LfNf:^ had long, hy Cf.res patronised. 

Supplied Olympus : ladies of that ilk 
No belter sort of clothing had devised — 

JJncn alone their de rolte comprised. 

Hence at her cambric loom the “ suitors'* found 
Pi.M.i.oi*/;, whom hath immortalised 

The blind man eloquent: nor less renowr.ed [ground. 

Were ** Troy’s proud dauies,*’ whose rol)Cs of linen swept the 

XL. 

Tlius the first female fashion was for flax ; 

A linen tunic was the garb that graced 

Kxclusively the primitive ** A1 mack’s." 

Simplicity’s costume I too soon efiaced 
Hy vain inventions of more modern taste. 

Tlieri was the reign of modesty and sense. 

Fair ones, I ween, were not more prude and chaste, 

( Tirt ill hoop petticoats’ circumference 
f)r stays — but, Uoni $oU tlie rogue qtd mal y pense, 

XU. 

Wool, by Minerva manufactuied, met 
With blithe encouragement and brisk demand ; 

Her loom by constant buyers was beset. 

Orders from foreign houses ” kept hei^and 
Busy supplying many a distant land. 

She was of woollen stulls tlie sole provider. 

Till some were introduced by contraband ; 

A female called Arachnr thus defied her, 

But soon gave up the trade, being turned into a spider. 

XLII. • 

Tlius a complete monopoly in wool. 

Almost amounting to a prohibition,*' 

Enabled ber to satisfy in fqll 
The darling object of licr life’s ambition, 

And gratify her spiteful disposition. 

Venus,* she had determined, should not be 
Suffered to purchase st uffs on no eondUion ; 

* Tanthin nuda Venua moerebat muneris expers 
Egregiaa ob fiMmiain teztriei in visa Muier? a^ 
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While every naked Naiad nymph was free 
To buy her serge, moreen, and woollen drapperie. 

, xuir. 

Albeit when unadorned adorned the most/' 

The goddess could not brook to be outwitted ; 

Ilow could she bear her rival’s bitter boast, 

If to this taunt she quietly submitted ? 

Olympus (naked as she was) she quHteil, 

Fully determined to bring Imck as fine a 
Dress as was ever woven, spun, or knitted ; 

Europe she searched, consulted the Cssrika, 

And, taking good advice, crossed o’er the wall '* to Cuin a. 

XUV. 

Long before Europeans, the Chinese 

Possessed the compass, silkworms, and gun-powder, 

And types, and tea, and other rarities. 

China (with giAs since Nature hath endowed her) 

Is proud ; what land hath reason to be prouder ? 

Her let the dull ** Barbarian Eye ” respect, 

And be her privileges all allowed hirr; 

She is the winow (please to recollect) 

Of ONE the deluge drowned, PatMoaoiAi. Irtei.lfxt. 

XLV. 

The good inhabitants of Pekin, when 
They saw the dame in downright dishabille 
Were shocked. Such sight was far beyond the ken 
Of their Con» ucian notions. Full of zeal 
To guard the morals of the commonweal. 

They straight deputed Sylk, a mandarin, 

Humbly before the visitant to kneel 
\\ itii downcast eye, and offer Beauty’s queen 
A rich resplendent robe of gorgeous bombazine. 

XLVI. 

\'enus received the vesture nothing loth, 

And much its gloss, its softness much :<dmired, 

And praised that specimen of foreign growth. 

So splendid, and so cheaply too acquired I 
Quick in the robe her graceful limbs attired, 

She seeks a mirror — there delighted dallies ; 

So rich a dress was all could be desired. 

Ilow sh^ rejoiced to di<»ap|)oint the malice 
Of her unfeeling foef the vile, vindictive Pallas !♦ 

XLVIL 

But while she praised the giA and thanked the giver, 

Of spinner-womis she sued for a supply. 

Fortliwith the gpod Chinese filled Cupid’s quiver 
With the coruoiM, in which each worm doth lie 
Snug, until changed into a butterfly. 

The light eoroons wild Cupid showeretl o’er Greece, 

And o’er the isles, agd over Italy, 

Into the lap of industry and peace ; 

And the glad nations hailed the long-sought Golden Fleece/'f 


* Rattulit inagaea tunicas, nihil indigalanw. 

t Gratmn opus Ausontii dun volvunt ilia puellis. 
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William Corbett — M.P. to hiB ill 
fortune^ died on thei 18th of June; 
a day which» on account of its being 
the anniversary of the battle of Water- 
loo, he had oflen railed against with a 
wrath that now appears ominous. We 
had last month projected an article 
on his death ; but, on retlection, we 
considered that such notice would 
have been too hasty, and we left the 
task of writing his o&tuary to the usual 
vehicles of speedier intelligence than 
ours. To do them justice, the writers 
of the newspaper press shewed a de- 
gree of attciition and respect to his 
memory, which was little to be ex- 
IK'Cted iroin their usual pugnacity, 
.ind the constant feuds which Cobbett 
had for many years maintained— 'not 
merely against the press abstractedly, 
but personally against those to whom 
its conduct is intiusted. Not many 
weeks before liis death he designated 
all the parliamentary reporters by llie 
|»o]ite title of suckmugs :**«aiid in 
furnier times he uttered a wish that he 
iiad It in his power to draw up by Hyde 
Park all persons in any acpartnient 
connected with the daily ana weekly 
journals, in order that the public in 
general might behold what a mean, 
shabby, rascally, and contemptible set 
it was that takes on itself to guide pub- 
lic opinion. To these general compli- 
ments he added individual insults, and 
imposed special nicknames on almost 
every one who rose to eminence of any 
kind in the art of journalism. 

They have forgiven all this, and so 
well they may. People bear with pa- 
tience a^nts which are diffused over 
a large class of men ; and when Cobbett 
descended to personal abuse it was sel- 
dom durably venomous. Its very extra- 
vagance excited usually little more than 
laughter even in the persons attacked. 
1 n the case of the newspapers, the e^- 
cial objects of his hatred were well able 
to defend themselves, and could retaliate 
violence with violence. All who cam 
for such controversies — and they are 
not many — saw tliat, after all, his 
anger against the press proceeded 
from that sort of jealous feeling which 
proverbially prevents two of a trade 
from agreeing. He felt his sutieriority 
over most of our newspafier oracles in 
point of talent ; and he felt, silbo, that 


with the mass of the community his 
influence was far less than theirs. He 
was always boasting about his power 
of annihilating them, but he regularly 
failed wherever he made the attempt 
to cope with them in their own pecu- 
liar department, lie ruined the States- 
man : he was of no use to the Tnse 
Sun ; in short, out of the Keguter, as 
a periodical politician, he was nothing. 
The reasons of this would be very 
easily explained, if it were worth 
while ; but, as tliey lie on the sur- 
face, we shall not stop to do so. His 
old antagonists have foigottcii the quar- 
rel, and vied with one another in 
heaping honours on his tomb. 

We hope that some one duly qualified 
for the task will give us his Life. He has 
left sons well filled for so doing, espe- 
cially John, the defeated of Oldham. 
Ample materials w ill be found in Cub- 
bett s own writings — a great deal in the 
public proceedings of the country for a 
long tract of\ ears. Much, however, must 
remain stored as it were in the family 
archives. He must 'have had a large 
correspondence ; his conversations must 
have l>een full of singular matter; his 
merely literary history, of whicli we 
know little or nothing, must be cu- 
rious. lie has told us what suited him 
to tell, and what he thought the public 
might be interested in. Every man 
suppresses in autobiography, whether 
prepense or incidental, many particu- 
lars, some because they do not tell 
well, others because they do not seem 
to him of any importance. If the 
work be executed by those to whom 
we have already consigned it, filial 
duty Vill naturally dictate the course 
to he adopted. It will be graceful in 
them to come forw*ard a"s the defenders 
of their fether on any points on whidi 
be has been unjustly assailed, and to 
make t|^ best case for him every 
where ; but the execution of this ob- 
vious duty need not prohibit from 
going further into detail than he has 
|hought fit to do, or from bringing into 
the light matters which, from carelcss- 
ness, or their feroiliarity to his own 
mind, he altogether passed over in Ins 
revelations. ^ 

Tlie prhicipal events of his life he has 
wrillcii over and over again. V\e know 
that he was* the >oii of a small fanner, 
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and Assisted his father in the capacity 
of a ploughboy ; that he was a soldier 
and a sergeant ; a Peter Porcupine anti- 
Jacobin ill America ; and, as a Register 
writer, Something very like a pro-Jac^ 
bin in England : these, with all his 
various tights and flights, his trials, 
imprisonments, escape to America, 
quarrels with Burdeit, electioneering 
adventures against sundry rich ruffians 
and others held up by him to due 
odium, his final ap^arance in parlia- 
ment, his nice little oooks, his corn, his 
straw, his locust-trees, and so forth, — 
these have been to us narrated by him- 
self in a manner that cannot be sur- 
passed. It was generally made a mat- 
ter of accusation against him that he 
sras eitiemely egotisticaU How could 
it be otherwise ? J Je felt that he drew 
all his importance solely from himself; 
that Ills materials were as much his 
own as the w*eb is of ;lie spider ; and 
being thus every thing to himself, and 
from himself, was it possible that he 
should not imagine he was the same (o 
all the woild ? The principal value of 
those universities and public scliools 
wliich he was in the habit of dispa- 
raging (though certainly not by aii) 
means in the disgusting manner of such 
low quacks as llocbiick, wiio are as des- 
titute of the original appliances of 
education, and as low m point of early 
occupation, as Cobbett, but must not 
be named in the same breath with that 
which speaks of his vigorous intellect,) 
is to humanise the mind by teaching it 
that others have existed from whom 
lessons of wisdom may be learned. 
Had the mind of Cobbett l.>een sub- 
jected to such early culture, we had 
ne\'er been oflended by bts arrogaitce. 
lie would ha\e seen, that others had 
discerned the iiriiicipte j of truth, nnd 
had expounded them in langvitbe that 
convinces the understanding and cap- 
tivates the iiuagiiiation. It is non- 
sensical to think that a genius so 
vigorous as Ids would have been 
cramped by the trammels oft a liberal 
education. In the first place, a libe- 
ral education imposes no trammels ; 
and, again, if it did, the faculties of 
Cobbett would soon liave burst them. 
A suitable education would have left 
all that was valuable, and spared ns 
miit^ l^t is offensive. Tlie egotism^ 
at tern, would Inve been abated, and 
/Ccbltett might have been satisfied to 
*^l>e ond .offiie ablest political writers 
ihit Kokand has ever produced, with- 
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out deeming it necessary to advertise it 
on , so many occasions. But a disqui- 
sition on the influence of education on 
original genius would lead us too fhr 
from our object. We shall content our- 
selves by asking-those who contend for 
the sagacious theory that the mind is 
cramptKl by culture, and that the pe- 
rusal of works of immoital renown nar- 
rows the ideas, whether any traces of 
such a result are to be found in our 
great political writers, from Bacon to 
Burke, — in Milton, or Locke, or Swift, 
or Bolingbrokc, or Johnson — all men 
carefully nurtured in schools aiiid uni- 
versities ? 

In another point of view, something 
is to be said in favour of Cobbetfs 
egotism. What are we all — all of us 
who wield the political pen, however 
lofty, or however humble may be the 
heighth or the depth of our aspiring 
— hut ill that fact itself essentially 
egotistical ? Tlie fact itself proclainis 
that we consider ourselve.s not only 
quail lied to teach on the most mo- 
tnenloiis subjects that can interest 
mankind, but actually called u|>on to 
do so.* Who calls us — whence ori- 
ginates the mission ? Why, from our- 
selves. The worhl singles forth no 
mail to deliver to it oracles. The (lod 
within sends us forth on our several 
missions of wisdom or fatuity. We 
generally mask our individuality by 
adopting the plural pronoun, and the 
voice of one is delivered as that of a con- 
gregation — but, after all, the " ire " is 
nothing more than “I.** Cobbett re- 
jected the disguise worn by his brethren 
of the broadsheet ; and hence, though 
perhaps not moroes^entuilly Cijot stical 
than contemporary writers on politics, 
he appeared to be premc ly so A man 
who week after wrck poured forth his 
opinions— avowedly his individual opi- 
nions — must often recur to what he had 
said on other occasions, and frequently 
urge on his disc'ples the correctness of 
Ids anticij aliens, and tlic failure of those 
Indulged in by his antagonists. Take 
up any news; aper of the day, and we 
will be sure to fiiid, “It now apiiears 
that the views which we took of tlie 
subject liave been justified by the event, 
aiid that the contradiction which a cer- 
tain morning paper ventured to give 
our assertions was, as usual when it 
impugns our statements, wliolly in- 
correct." Put this into the ordinary 
hingnage of life : ** It now appears that 
the views which / took of tlie subject 
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hftve been justified by the event, and 
that the contradiction which a certain 
morning paper ventured to give MY 
assertions was, as usual when it im- 
pugns MY statements, wholly incor- 
rect and must we not conclude that 
the mosClIlllllina^ and tradesmanlike 
paragraph manufacturer is as egotist- 
ical as Cobbett ? All men who write 
much, inevitably write the main facts 
of their lives, as well as their opinions — 
their as well as their 

From the works of Sir Walter Scott 
could be, without much difficulty, se- 
lected a faithful account of the prin- 
cipal events of his life ; we mean 
from his novels, not from tlie prefaces 
in which occasionally avowed sketches 
of his personal career may be found. 
Cobbett was more communicative than 
most others. Not only in those papers 
expressly devoted to autobiography, 
but in scattered fragments, wc find 
perpetual notices of his history. Like 
Lucilius of old, whom he resembled 
not in this particular alone— for in the 
fierceness of his satire, and the ver- 
nacular familiarity of his language, he 
had many points of likeness to the 
first satirist of Rome — he poured forth 
himself upon his page, where appeared 

** Veluti votivii descripta tabella 
Vita sents." 

One instance of this depicturing of 
the old man's life occurs to us at utice, 
and it is, on many accounts, worthy of 
being given. A more perfect idyl is 
no witere to be found. We take it 
from his “ Advice to Young Men, 
and, incidentally, to Young Women iii 
the middle and higher ranks of life;*’ 
where he introduces his first falling in 
l ove M ithjue^ife : 

^en 1 first snvr my wifo, she was 
'^irteen ygart aid, and 1 was within about 
a mouth of tu'enti/^one. She was tlie 
daughter of a sergeant of artillery, and I 
was the s»rgeant-major of a regiment of 
foot, both stationed in forts near tlio city 
of St. John, in tho province of New 
llrtinswick. 1 aut. in the same room 
with her for about an hour, in company 
with others, and I made up my mind 
tliot she was the very girl for mo. 'Jliat 
1 thought her beautiful is certaiu.— for 
that 1 had always said should be an indis- 
pensable (lualification ; but i saw in ber 
what 1 deemed marks of that sobriety of 
eondiiet of which 1 have said so much, 
and wliich has been by far the greatest 
blessing of my life. It was, now dead of 
wiiiiei, and, of course, the snow several 


feet deep on the ground, and the weather 
piercing cold. It waa my habit, when I 
bad done my morning’s writing, to go 
out gt break of dav to take a walk on a 
hill at the fiM>t or which our btrracka 
lay. In about three mornings after 1 
had first seen her, I bad, l^ an invita- 
tion to breakfast with me, got up two 
young men to join me in my walk ; and 
our road lay by the house of her father 
and mother. It waa hardly light, but 
she was out on the snow, scrubbing out 
a washing-tub. * That's the girl for me,* 
aaid I, when we had got out of ber bear- 
ing. One of these young men came to 
England soon afterwards ; and he, who 
keejis an inn in YtU'kftbire, came over to 
l*reston, at the time of the election, to 
verify whether 1 were tlie same man. 
When he found that I waa, he appeared 
surprised ; hut what was his surprise 
when I told him that those tall young 
men, whom he saw around me, were the 
ions of that pretty little girl that be sod I 
saw scrubbing out the washing-tub on the 
snow in New Hrunswick, at day-hreak 
in the morning ! From the day that 1 
first spoke to her, T never had a thought 
of her ever being the wife of any other 
man, more than 1 had a thought of her 
lieiiig transformed into a chest of draw- 
ers; and I formed my resolution at once, 
to marry her ns soon as we could get 
ppifiisaioii, and to get out of the army as 
fiooJr as 1 could. So that this matter was, 
at once, settled as firmly as if written in 
the hook of fate. At ihe end of about 
six months, mj regiment, and i along 
wiih it, were remov^ to Frederickton, a 
distance of a hundred miles up the river 
of $r. John ; and, which was worse, the 
artillery were expected to go off to Eng- 
land a year or two helore^ur regiment ! 
The artillery went, and she along with 
them ; and now it was that I acted a 

r irt becoming a real and sensible lover. 

was aware that when she got to thaf 
gay place Wo^wich, the house of her 
father and motner, necessarily visited by 
Dumdrous persons not the moat select, 
might become unpleasant to her, and 1 
did not like, besides, that she shouldcon- 
tinue to work hard, 1 had saved Man. 
dred andjiftu guineas, the earnings or my 
early hours, in writing for the pay- 
mus*ter,*tlie c|uaTtermaster, and others, in 
addition to the savings of my own pay. 
i Sf lit her all my money, before she SBileo ; 
and wrote to her to beg of her, if she 
• found ber home uncomfortable, to hire a 
lodging with restioctablo people ; and, at 
any rate, not to spare the money, by any 
means, but to buy herself goocf cloths, 
and to live without hard woif, until 1 
arrived in England ; and 1, in order to 
induce her to lay out tho money, told her 
that 1 shodld get plenty more before I 
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stMS hiome» Ai the mtliginty of tho 
dovtl would hQFo itp wo were kept mbroad 
Copo jfMn longer than our time. Mr. Pitt 
(England not being so tame ^len nn she 
la nowl haring knocked up a dust with 
Spun Aout Nootka Sound. Ob. how I 
caned Nootka l^und. and poor bawling 
Pitt, too, 1 am afraid ! At the end of 
four Otars, however, home 1 came ; 
landed at Portamouth. and got my dta- 
charge from the army by the grekt kind- 
iioaa of poor Lord Edward Fitagerald, 
who waa then the auqor of my regimeiit. 
1 found my little girl a ttrvant of all 
work (uid hard work it waa). at Jive 
ftounde a-ymr, in the bouse of a Captain 
firiaao ; and, without hardly saying a 
word about the matter, she put into my 
handa the whole of my hundred and JiJty 
guinaai unbroken. 

The conclusion of the i^age is so 
characteristic as to be worth extiactiog. 
Daring the years which elapsed 
tween the future Mrs. Gobbett*s leav- 
ing America and his return to England, 
bis attentions were, it seems, on the 
verge of being turned to another wo- 
man ; and the consequences of this 
alteration of sentiment might, accord- 
ing to himself, luve b^n of vast 
importance : 

On what trifles turn the great events 
in the life of man ! If 1 bad receiv^ a 
cool letter from my intended wife ; if I 
had only beard a rumour of any thing 
from which fickleneaa in her mint have 
been inferred ; if 1 had found in her any, 
even the amalleat abatement, of aflection ; 
if she had but let go aavone of the hun- 
dred Btfinga Iw which she held my 
heart ; if any of theae, never would the 
world have heard of me. Young aa I 
was ; able as 1 was as a soldier ; prond 
IS I was of tbe admiration and com- 
'mendationa of which 1 waa the object ; 
fend as 1 was, too, o( the command, 
which, at so euly an age, my imre con- 
duct and great natural wenta bad*giv«n 
me; eanguine ae was my mind, and 
bri]Jiuit as were my pronpecta; yetlkad 
aeofso much of tbe meanneasea, the un- 
juat partialitiea, the iasolant pompoaitj, 
Clio aisgoating diaaipatiims of thft way of 
life, that 1 was weary of it : I longed ez- 
clianging my fine laced coat for the Yan- 
kee raimer'ii home-spim, to be where I 
akodd oiver behold the supple crouch 
•f sarvilily^ and never hear tbe faectoringi 


voice of authority, a|;ain ; and, on tlie 
lonely banka ot thu branch-covered 
creek*, which eontainvd (she out of the 
question) every thing coqgeniHl to my 
taste and dear to my heart. J, unap- 
iilauded. unfeared, unenvied and unca- 
lumniat^, should have ll|||^^gij^ied.'* 

As Cobbett always attributes the 
** great events ” of bis time to him- 
self, his fidelity to the little girl whom 
he saw sciubbing out the washing-tub 
on the snow in New Brunswick, ut 
day-break in the morning, wrought, in 
his own view, vast effects ; but never 
was there a greater instance of self- 
delusion than his opinion that, under 
any circumstances, he could have sate 
down on the lonely banks of a branch- 
covered creek, or any where else, with- 
out doing what would place him in 
the midst of turmoil. As Hazlitt 
said in one of his forgotten papers, 
** To sail with the stream, to agree 
with the comi^any, is not one of his 
(Cobbett's) humours." lie eoufd not 
have rested in peace as a home-spun 
clothed Yankee, but in due course of 
time must have gravitated to London, 
the natdral centre for all such bustling 
souls as his. 

To London he came, fresh from the 
anti-Jacobin glories of his Peter Par- 
eupine. He had in that paper done 
the cause some service; and some of 
us, especially Mr. Wyndliam, knew it. 
Wyndham, with a considerable quan- 
tity of wrong-headed ness, and some 
aflil^tation, bad yet a great deal of 
natural and national English feeling 
about him, and was captivated by the 
sterling style of Cobbett, differing^as 
it did diametrically from VVyndham's 
own. There are many clever things 
in Peter Parcupme^ most of which #Ke 
plumply contradicted in his aftSl*- 
writings. His fierce Toryism was soon 
changra into as fierce Radicalism ; and 
of the reasons of the change we never 
have heard any definite account. That 
which obtains general credence* is a 
dlbplny of aristocratic haughtiness on 
tbe part of Pitt, who, it is said, re- 
fusea, in the roost pointed manneCi to 
dine with Mr. Wyndham, when he 
beard that the quondam plooghlx^ 


* Tbs stoiyis thus told in tho newspapers :— ** His first deaertbn of tho Tory parQr 

kao baps isenbod to a gratnitoas iasub oflored to him by Mr. Pitt, who, with a 
siipfifrtlwnwnrw that eUmded his groal qualibos, affboted so muck arUtooratic 
iMOf^aig'ao^to dooline the introduetton of Mr. Wjndham’s prot^d; Mr. WynMnwi 
Mag a Jpeimtk of ki|M ganealogfoal rank than Mr. Pitt, and the petaon propoM 
to be introduced (Mr. Cohmdt) being the man who, alter Mr. Burke, had done in- 
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and ex-«ergeant Cobbett was to be of Hunt the greatest of lian ; 0*€oniiell 

the party. That Pitt might have made the glory of Ireland was at one time 

the objection, is probabte enough. It a Tile vagabond, and so forth. We 

agrees with the general current of feel- are sorry to say, that kindness to him 

ing of the man ; And the fierceness of did not call forth a return as surely as 

rancour wittr* 1 rhich Pitt*s literary re- did insult or neglect. There was, in- 

lainersyOvnmAS William Gifford (a very deed, a harshness and cruelty about 

poof* creature, in whatt ver light con- Cobbett which it is iaopossible to ex- 

sidered), persecuted Cobbett, renders cuse. For an enemy he nad no bowels 

it credible that some personal affront of compassion. The Marquess of 

had been inflicted. Years afterwards, Londonderry fell by a calamity. to 

Cobbett, ill addressing one of a name whicli all men may & subject. In a 

like to that of the slavering Quarterly moment of unwatched madness he 

Reviewer, but one to whose powers of died by bis own hand ; and ever after 

mind and integrity of purpose it would he was designated in the Reguier as 

be a foul afiront if a comparison were Castlereagh who cut his throat at 

instituted between them for an instant. North Cray. Even an animal as low 

took opportunity to refer to the now. as one Brie, a hanger-on of 0*Con- 

forgotteii state of that poor clod of earth, nell's, who was shot in a duel pro- 

which once, by wriggling itself ainung voked by his own impertinence, was 

the great, or quasi-great, in the mixed insulted, while yet unburied, in terms 

capacity of pimp and parasite, personal of the grossest contempt and ribaldiy, 

lick-spittlc and literary bully, had once for no greater crime tlian because, 

accomplished some shadow of repute, in a quarrel respecting the money to 

and to draw from it a lesson, that be made by Roman Catliolic Emanci- 

tliose who wished to win honourable pation, got up between Cobbett and 

fume in this world must eschew de- O'Connell, Brie, on the principle of 

peiidcnce upon tlie rich and noble ; adhering to the hand that fed him, had 

or, as he elsewhere expressed «t, must supf>orted the latter. These are cruel 

turn their backs upon Whitehall and dungs; and fifty other instances — the 

Somerset House. All this indicates merciless abuse of Lord Picknose Liver- 

favours sought, or at least expected, pool, and, not long ago, of Mr. Justice 

coupled with rejection or disappoint- Taunton, immediately after his death, 

ineiit ; and something like jealousy suggest tliemselves to us at the moment 

and vexation at the success of others. — -could be given, if they were worth 

We rather think that Che matter lay searching after. When Canning died, 

deeper than a mere personal slight; he wrote over him a funeral oration of 

and this is one of the parts of his life withering intensity of ceusur» ; but 

on which we should desire to have this, though in some parts harsh, and 

some light thrown, not simply to illus- in no part kindly timed, we are not 

trate his memoirs, but to serve as an inclined to blame. The jester on the 

instructive lesson in party-histoiy. revered and ruptured Ogden could not 

Personal afiront, however, always claim much sympathy, when a Radical 

went fiir witli Cobbett, who acted ge- trampled upon his remains with some 

neraliy upon impulse. His inconsis- share of brutality. That paper was a 

tencies may be, in roost instances, mode^ of vituperative eloquence. We, 

traced to some offence, real or ima- of course, do not agree with its general 

gined, which he receiv^ from tliose politics, but for force of writing, for 

who once had been the objects of his luminous arrangement of facts, for a 

pmise. Burdett, the saviour of Eng- complete crushing of a vapouring an- 

land, was transformed to Burdett the ta^nist# it has never been sorpused. 

type of all that is mean and base ; His story of the ferryman by Chiswick 

Waithman the pride of the senate be- being totally ignorant even of the name 

_I f ? . . ¥5- _ 




Hunt the patriot degenerated into (^d, then lying dead at ^e house of 

comparably the most- for preserving the institutions and the honour of England 
more, we do not scrapie to say, thm bad been done by Mr. Pitt himself, Jbim his 
unaided exertions. This is the common version of Cobbett'a abandonment of T 017 
polities. We believe it is a correct one : it is, andbubtedlv* confirmed the 
marked and disgraceful neglect of Mr. Cobbett*a serviogs, dumg the interval from 
his return from America to the period of hia change.*' 
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Uie Duke of Devonshire) close by ; and 
tke^aanner in which be applied it was 
worthy of the pen of Juvenal, writing 
upon the vanity of human renown. 
Fla^jr Canning) as he used to call 
him, had often wished to see Cobbett 
on the floor of tbe House of CommonS) 
that he might be sliewn his level. On 
his own dunghill) we are certain Can- 
ning would have over-crowed Cobbett. 
The tables were turned by the decree 
of fate, and the great child and cham- 
pion of the illustrious order of Red 
^peiy had his way freshened into 
oblivion by a contemptuous but po- 
tent kick from the dealer in Twopenny 
Trash. 

From whatever source his wrath 
against his old Tory friends arose, it 
acquired additional rancour afier his 
being seutenced to two years’ impri- 
sonment, and a fine of a thousand 
unds, for a seditious libel in 1810. 
me local militiamen were whipped 
for mutiny in the Isle of Ely, and the 
soldiers who superintended thepunish- 
ment liappcnea to be of the German 
Legion. That the men were pro|ierly 
)iuiiished, and that it was necessary to 
suppress a mutinous spirit which was 
becoming rather serious, nobody who 
fairly looked at the circumstances 
could deny. The question, whether 
flogging IS a proper punishment ? is a 
distinct thing, and Cobbett did not 
raise any objections on that head ; 
but he turned all his fury against the 
fact that .Germans were selected to 
punish and torture Englishmen, The 
comments were insulting enough ; and 
when the times are considered, it will 
be allowed that publications tending to 
d i ftused isconten t or d isobed ience a mong 
any portion of our troops were then 
de!»ervedly held wortlty of punishment. 
On looking over what Cobbett said, 
now after a lapse of twenty-five years, 
the infliction seems <mite dispropor- 
tionate to the offence. But Lord Elleii- 
borough had a real hatred of tbe press, 
whether W liig or Tory. Kinv**s Dench 
lias been considerably tamed since that 
time. The rage of Cobbett knew no 
bounds. He exclaimed loudly against 
die fine — be told his sons to remember 
tliat he was to pay a thousand pounds 


to the king, enjoining them never to 
forget that circumstance, for if they did 
be wished them to become half rotten 
and mad. This brutal allusion to the 
state of George lU. is one of the 
coarse blots which debced 

Cobbett’s writings. He wmi'lb|w that 
the king had no more to do wwtbe 
sentence, or the receipt of the fine, 
than the tipstaff of the court, or tbe 
hackney-coachman who drove the de- 
fendant there. From that moment he 
fairly flung aside tlie scabbard, and 
declared war against Toryism, aristo- 
cracy, the privileged classes, &c. 
without quarter. 

flow he carried on that war is fresh 
in the recollection of our readers. One 
of his principal instruments was his 
great |)0wer of nicknaming, in which 
he surpassed all the political scolds 
with whom we happen to be ac- 
quainted, since the days of Aristo- 
phanes. Some were felicitous in a 
high degree. Nobody ever dreamt of 
applying to old BurdeU the stupid 
compliment of his being Westmin- 
ster’s pride and England's glory ” after 
it had procured for him from Cobbett the 
name of “ old Sir Glory.” ‘‘ Sancho 
Ilobhouse,” ** Mons. de Snip Place,” 
“ Little Shilling Attwood,” “ Gaffer 
Gooch,” “ Pis-aller Parkes,” Doctor 
Black,’' Bott* Smith,” •• Slate-face 
Cropper,” ** Roaring Rusbton,” “ Pro- 
sperity Fred,’^ the bloody OU Times,** 
** the lump of horse-dung that is calM 
the Globe ” — Hunt, ** the great liar of 
the South” — Baines, ** the great liar of 
the North” — Brougham, ** a mixture of* 
laudanum and brandy, with a double 
allowance of jaw," — and a hundred 
others, are quite familiar. He dealt 
tliem out very impartially, without con- 
fining himself strictly to any political 
faction. In truth, jealousy prompted 
much of his abuse. He could not 
bear that any one should approach his 
throne. He was to be the sole dis- 
penser of political information; and 
those who agreed with him were as 
likely to share his vituperation if lliey 
interfered with his sole dominion, as 
the most avowed of his antagonists. 
Some of the latter, indeed, he treated 
with respect. The strknge inconsistency 


* bott is a worm troublesome to horses. It would be nnp^fitable to explain 

why Cobbett applied thia nickname to Mr. Egerton Smith, cf thelAvsrpool Msreury ; 
bat so eloaely does it adhere to him, that we have known a literaly man of eminence 
jiboat to address a letter to Mr. Smith as '* Bott Snitli, Kaq.*’ tlic full uasuraiice 
that it was liis name. •; 
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with ^’hicli he applied his nickrtames 
was, among other things, most amus- 
ingly pointed out in a pleasant little 
work called the Bgflj p of Wonden^ 
cou^ed by JohiiflMfight some fifteen 
as a magazine 

^M^Mprag Cobbett ever after. 

style was his great charm, 
^ere was, no doubt, much in his 
matter ; but the style set it oflf to the 
utmost advantage. It was clear, per- 
spicuous, pure, thoroughly English,— 
English drawn from the wells of Saxon 
undefiled, llis argument, as the Times 
well said, is an example of acute, yet 
apparently natural, nay, involuntary 
logic, smoothed in its progress and 
cemented in its parts by a mingled 
stream of torturing sarcasm, contemp- 
tuous jocularity, and fierce and slaugn- 
tering invective. We do not know any 
English writer precisely like him, and 
it would he useless to look to those of 
other lands. He somewhat resembles 
Swift ; but Swift was graver, and dealt 
much in irony — a weapon little used by 
Cobhett. Something of th^nUitiier of 
Defoe may be traced in his cfeuHmh’e 
parts;* but, as a political wiimt^d^ 
Daniel was much heavier. Penn||tt ' 
Franklin, whom he with great justice'^ 
used to call an old rogue, comes nearest 
to his manner, and Poor Richard cer- 
tainly supplied many of his ideas upon 
life, manners, and domestic economy. 
Paine, also, whom he at one time 
denounced as a ruflian unworthy to 
live, and at another time set up as 
an idol for admiration, seems to have 
served him for a model; but Paine, 
though clear and easy, was far more 
feeble than his old enemy during his 
life, and his skeleton-worshipper after 
his death. Ate fandied, or he p/clended 
to fancy^,'' that he was indebtefl for his 
vigour and lucidi less to his gramma- 
tical knowledge i if the langulge, and 
was fond of referri ngto his grammars us 
a proof of his prof lund iiifonnation . 1 f 
he really entertair ed any such opinion, 
it was a great mis ake. IJi.s gtammars 
do not contain o le grammatical prin- 
ciple of the sli hte^t value/ beyond 
wnat we find ii a sixpenny abridg- 
ment of Lindley Vlurrdy. Of the phi- 
losophy of lang lage he had no idea 
— no acquaintaice with dtymology, 
yiol a philologici 1 notion in] bis head. 
AVehave not lo ked into ms English 
Cramtnar for many years ; and all we 
can recollect of itiis, that the examples 
chosen to illustrate the rules were 


amus^ly diawn fr#m his politieai ani- 
mosities. In oideij to explain a noun 
of multitude, or something of the kind, 
we had, Thus vk say, A House of 
Commons, a den cr thieves.*' The use 
of a hyphen was tflustrated by ** Rey- 
nolds the govemnent-spy.** Interjec- 
tion, if we do not jorget, he derived from 
the Latin wordsr infer, between, and 
jection^ somethiim thrown. He pulled 
the king’s speec^s to pieces in a veiy 
arousing mann it — subjecting them 
to a species ol verbal torture which 
no writing, anc least of ail his own, 
could bear. Ii this sort of work be 
made, occasioi ally, whimsical mis 
takes. We reollect his being peen- 
liaily facetious ipon Mr. Canning for 
using the word ^ ^ incohete,” as be spelt 
it, defining it to signify not in a state 
of cohesion.” Canning’s word was 
inchoate.” Sikh accidents will hap- 
pen to people who will play the verbal 
critic without ki^wing the languages 
from which are irawn the wo^s on 
which their ingenuity is exerted 
^^'e do not think that Cobbett evei 
read very much, in the scholarly sense 
of reading. For classical studies he 
s always expressed vast contempt ; and 
tie informs us that he never read a 
word' of Shakespeare until the year 
1797, when he was five-and-thirty years 
old. He then formed a very low 
opinion of him, as only about a cou- 
ple of months ago he took an oppor- 
tunity of declaring. He attributed the 
admiration for Shakespeare to the mere 
caprice of fashion; alleging the suc- 
cess of Ireland’s miserable imposture, 
Vortigerny as a proof that any trash 
was good enough to pass for Shake- 
speare’s writing, and llierekre sure of 
being applauded. This argument is 
not worth rnuen, for Ireland’s play 
utterly failed ; and it never had any 
believers among men of sense. Kem- 
ble, who took the principal part of the 
tragedy, despised it heartily. But, 
on the whole, Cobbett’s criticism on 
Shakespeare is not more offensive than 
that of David Hume, a critic by pro- 
fession, in his History of England, Dotli 
would have been astonished at hearing 
U maintained that, in addition to the 
|)oetical beauties of Shakespeare, there 
could be drawn from bis works meta- 
physical doctrines and ethical apho- 
risms fur surpassing, in extensive wis- 
dom and profound philosophy, any 
thing ever written ny Hume, and 
lessons and reflections in politic^ to 
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which Cobbett' never could aspire. 
Such, however, is the fact. Milton, 
hleo, be treal^ with deep disdain; 
his comments on the battle ef the 
ai^elsr in die uxth book are very co- 
mmal: but the dislike is not to be 
wondered at, for there is little in com- 
mon between the E^Uer and Pero- 
dite Lott. As for his contemporaries, 
be looked with disgust, sometimes af- 
fected, but with envy always real, upon 
those among them who attained popu- 
larity. Sir Walter Scott was especially 
an eyesore, and he seldom missed an 
opportunity of insulting his novels. 
The Ariosto of the North, if we are not 
mistaken, did not return the dislike, 
but read Cobbett with the greatest 
pleasure. The feme and the sale of 
naverley, and the rest of that glorious 
series, were not to be forgiven; the 
grand political instinctor of the people 
of England wondered at the strange 
taste of people in buying the works 
of Scott, when those of Cobbett were 
to be had. Byron he contemned ; and 
of Wordsworth and Southey he knew 
nothing, beyond tbe facts that one was 
a stampmaster and the otlier a laureate. 
Of the ordinary’ run of literary labour^ 
era he never took tbe slightest 
Though continually writing 
and sometimes committing ^ 

called history, the stock of IjfSmedge 
which he brought to hisiorigil' disqui- 
sitions was singularly small. A more 
amusing instance of this cannot be 
found in the whole range of literature 
than his History of the Erforoutiion. 
It was generally believed at the time, 
and perhaps with justice, that he en- 
terei on the writing of this book with 
the hope of sharing in some of tbe pay 
raised among the Irish patriots for 
their especial benefit. W'bether he 
got the promised money or not is a 
tiuestion which we leave to be resolved 
by his foture biographer-^ we are rather 
inclined to think that the native artists 
of Ireland took care that be did not. 
Cobbett’s strong mind must have tho- 
roughly despis^ the Popish supersti- 
tion ; and his keen sense of what are 
the real causes of the misery and dei- 
titutioo of tbe lowest orders must qf 
oMiae have taught him to laugh to 
aooBO tha anppoaition that the starva- 
tkm-Mtf 4he wretched Irish peaiantry, 
aii4.lii^ general pauperism of tbe Irira 
%ieie in any degree aflhcied 
tar tiiofeet' of dbe presence or the ab- 
sence of Hr. OCoMietl, or Mr. Sh«l, 


or Mr. O’Pwyer, or Mr. Ronayne, or 
Mr. Finn, or Mr. Lalor, or Mr. Sulli- 
van, or Mr. Feargus O'Connor, or any 
of tbe other flourishing or drooping 
members of tfiS'Nqiilin parliament. 
In feet, when Cobbefl^Ulfe^iy long 
ago, went preaching in^Hih|di his 
lectures were in general cloude 
a shade of unpopularity among til 
sagacious patriots by trade of that wise 
and well-behaved island, because he 
ventured to draw the attention of his 
hearers to questions of currency, trade, 
agriculture, manufectures, poor-laws, 
and so forth, and rather avoided refer- 
ring all the misfortunes of Ireland to 
the want of a Roman Catholic esta- 
blishment, without toleration of any 
other, as the Liberal Soudi American 
states express it in their cliarters. But 
the pay was, we believe, the stimulant ; 
and to the work Cobbett went with 
that peculiar fearlessness which is the 
concomitant of intrepid ignorance. 
Fearless, indeed, was the ignorance 
which glared Luther, Calvin, and 
Beza,>nhfl,the greatest ruffians that 
‘ tbe annals of tlie world, 
^ their labours to con- 
I ; without, we need 
' ever read one line 

~ lis Popish coadjutors 
^ith materials for re- 
'^he old slanders and insults 
againsff^e founders of the Reformation 
bere.^'ranmeT is a scoundrel, without a 
parti w of redemption ; Latimer a black- 
guarcL the burning of whom was a most 
meritorious act ; Cromwell a robbing 
blacksmith ; and so forth. Of course, 
lleniy VIII. cuts a great figure in this 
history; and whatever could be ob- 
jected to the character of that burly 
monarch is put in the fullest light. 
As old Harry had many vulnerable 
poiuts, it roust be expected that so 
great a master of Billingsgate as (*ol>- 
bett has succeeded in making a mag- 
nificent picture of that ** rotten lump 
of beastliness.” In delineating him 
be had Geoi^c IV. in his eye, and 
many hits/directed apparently against 
Henry's corpulence, profusion, fevourit- 
ism, and ill-usage of his wives, have a 
secondary aim Against the character of 
Geoige. Edwara VI. is treated as a 
sickly and diseased boy, with a pre- 
disposition to cruelty : a^inst Eliza- 
beth the full viab of his wrath are 
emptied. Here, indeed, Sheridan's 
caution, that there should be no 
scandal against Queen Elizabeth, ” is 
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wofuUy neglected. Every slander that 
ever was said or hinted against the 
** fair vestal throned by the West/’ is to 
be found in this accurate and impartial 
history of the Protestant Reformation. 
Her mother, Anne Boleyn, is equally 
ill-used; Cobbett going so far as to 
pretend to believe the story of some 
lying Popish ecclesiastics, that she was 
daughter of Henry VIII., and, with 
the usual harshness of his manner, 
justifying the horrors of her trial and 
execution. 

So accurate in examination is the 
book, that he attributes the rack and 
the loss of Calais to Elizabeth (Lingard, 
impartial author 1 is his authority for the 
first of these discoveries); and scruples 
not to assert, that the persons who suf- 
fered in Mary’s time suffered for felony 
and treason, not for heresy. He spealu 
rather tenderly of Bonner, who is held 
up as a miracle of gentleness, as com- 
pared with Lord Sidmouth. Philip, 
obtains no small praise, especially be- 
cause he brought a large treasure to 
this country when he marked Mary; 
l^opold of Saxe Cobuig, oiht^e con- 
trary, not having brought a f^hing, 
but obtained 50,000/. a-year when he 
espoused the Princess Charlotte. The 
massacre of Bartholomew is. rather eu- 
logised, and Coligni, of course, set 
down as a scoundrel only’ worthy of 
being cut off. The numbw of people 
slain in that massacre he fixes at the 
precise number of 786. He never- 
theless has occasionally a misgiving, 
that, on the whole, St. Bartbdlemi re- 
flects but dubious credit on the cause 
of his clients ; and takes care to say 
that, however necessary and justifiable 
in a political point of view, the then 
existing state of France being consi- 
dered, it was not exactly in accordance 
with the generally mild and humane 
spirit of Catholicism. Of the appro- 
bation of the pope, and the joy dimised 
over all the Romish communities in 
Europe, Cobbett knew no|liing. In 
fact, we have never read a more amus- 
ing specimen of the hardihood of total 
ignorance, than the discussion on Saint 
Bartholomew in his history. 

The outmges of the Inquisition, the 
barbarities of Bonner, the treacherous 
massacres directed by Charles IX., the 
exterminating decrees and bulls of the 
popes, the sanguinary oppressions *of 
the Spaniards in the Netherlands, the 
corruption, tyranny, avarice, and am- 
pacity of the Romish Church, in the 


sixteenth centuiy— its resistance to 
the progress of learning, and its cease- 
less attempts to perpetuate, by cruelty 
or fraud, by fidsehood or bv blood, hs 
sway over mankind : of all tbiseCob- 
bett says nothing. But when Elizabeth 
sends to the gallows those who avow- 
edly were engaged in ceaseless plots 
against her own life — who were endea- 
vouring to bend the countiy to a fo- 
reign yoke — whose sole thought was 
how to put back the human mind a 
couple of centuries, that their order ” 
might regain its lost supremacy, then 
the pathetic soul of Cobbett is awakened 
into sorrow and indignation. Nothing 
can be finer than his account of the 
Gunpowder Plot and the Revolution. 
Oliver Cromwell rather puzzles him. 
He is obliged to blame him for his 
cruelties to the amiable men of 1641, 
reeking with the blood of the most 
dismal massacre on record ; but still 
the iron-souled protector finds some 
strings in the heart of his unwill- 
ing vituperator to vibrate in unison 
with his own, and he is not cursed 
altogether. Even toward Elizabeth, 
Cobbett cannot refuse some words of 
^ kindness or approbation when he speaks 
.of the Spanish armada ; and it is with 
evident grudging and reluctance he 
lirforms his irksome duty of reviling 
er, when her poor-laws, so often and 
so justly the object of his panegyric 
on other occasions, come under dis- 
cussion. Well did he know that, if 
that glorious princess had done no- 
thing else, yet for this code would she 
have been worthy of eternal feme ; 
and that the misfortunes of Ireland 
arose, not because Elizabeth crushed 
rebellion in that hapless land, but be- 
cause she was pot able to introduce 
into it the laws which she had esta- 
blished in England. He also well 
knew that those who, when he wrote 
the book, were most loudly proclaim- 
ing themselves as the exclusive friends 
of the Irish — as ** the Irish,” in fhct — 
were, asdiey still are, actively endea- 
vouring to prevent die intrrauction 
into the countiy which they disgrace 
and curse, of a system which, in the 
cqurse of a single geneiation, would, 
by annihilating the main cause of their 
mischievous power, render Ireland as 
amenable to the law and as tranquil 
as Surrey. 

Considered as a history, the book is 
actually droll. Cobbett had never read 
a single line tieyond tlie most ordiiAory 
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sources— never qualified himself for 
liis task by any study of contemporary 
outhora, or any researches into theol^ 
or polemics. His task was, to him, 
the ^sy one of abusing Heniy Vlll., 
Elia^th, William III., and their mi- 
nisters. This he unquestionably did 
in a most amusing manner. Mixed 
up with such abuse were tirades of all 
kinds on the daily politics of the time 
be wrote. George the Fourtli’s recep- 
tion ill Ireland, Sturges Bourne's act, 
Castlereagh's cutting bis throat, the 
Scotch /eefosopAers, the Six Acts, the 
National Debt, the want of reform in 
parliament. Queen Caroline, Bishop 
&>mebody’s selling beer at Famhatn, 
the Manchester massacre, and a thou- 
sand other matters equally apposite, 
figure in juxtaposition with the his- 
tory’* of Henry V'lll. This rendered 
the book piquant at the time; but 
now that most of tliese topics are 
wholly forgotten, while the great events 
of the Reformation remain as they 
were before the assault of their Ken- 
sington antagonist, we fear that the 
work is not destined to immortality. 
We do not believe he found it profit- 
able — at least, he complains that the 
fiue-raper copy did not sell — but it 
won him a kind of fame, which grati- 
fied his vanity very much. The Romish 
priesthood bad it translated into all 
the languages of the Continent ; and 
this, Cobbett persuaded himself, was 
a great personal compliment to his 
own fame. What elated him most 
was a translation into modern Greek. 
** There,” he said, in one of his ife- 
addressing Mackintosh (for 
whom he had, very properly, a most 
profound contempt), **tliere, Jamie, 
think o’ that 1 W hich o* Walter Scott's 
novels was ever tiiuisUted into Greek ?” 
Cobbett, of course, imagined that the 
Greek into which his great work had 
been translated, was the Greek of 
which he bad heard so much, as being 
the object of study in schools and uiii- 
▼enities; and, on the prjnciple of 
**amne ignotum pro magn^cw/* he 
donbtless thought he had received a 
v^t oompUment, which would, how- 
ouktf have been lowered extremely in 
tf» eyes, if be heard that the vdry 
he was disparaging (those of Sir 
bad appeared in the same 
dls^^ and, that the said dialect was 
n ftnd corrupt jaigon. 

It is, indeed, somewhat strange to 
mtemplaie the quantity of Cobbett's 


ignorance on matters where we should 
have thought, d prtbn, that so constant 
a writer might have been accurately 
informed. On foreign afiairs, for ex- 
ample, he scarcely knew any thing. 
His comroenlaries on the Peninsula 
would, if now put together, prove to 
be the most diverting collection of 
blunders ever made. To the veiy end 
of his life he kept lamenting over the 
indignity sufienra by France in the 
removing of the pictures robbed from 
Italy by Napoleon, as if it were the 
most galling infliction that the French 
bad undergone; and he was never 
weary of reminding us of the ginger- 
bread triumphs of George IV. on the 
Serpentine after the war, as if such 
puerile nonsense were any thing more 
important than a piece of vulgar amuse- 
ment fitted for the taste of that Cock- 
ney king. We believe that Cobbett 
had never been abroad, except in 
America ; and of that country Ins opi- 
nions used to differ, according as he 
sojourned there or not. When he was 
in the States, they were the most bni- 
tal of places ; when away from them, 
they Reived the tribute of his pane- 
gyrics with an intensity of adoration 
varying directly as the time of his ab- 
sence. In the paucity of the objects 
for which he could depreciate the Bri- 
tish army, the defeat at New Orleans 
was a favourite and stock subject. 
That a body of men should have been 
repulsed from before a strong and welt- 
defended position, under any circum- 
stances, is an ordinary accident of war; 
that the same misfortune should have 
happened after the attacking com- 
mander was kilted, and the leading 
battalion of the attack badly brought 
up, as was the case with Col. Mullins, 
is still less to be wondered at: but 
Cobbett made it one of the miracles of 
war — a tiling to be held in everlasting 
renown. Except in the provincial his- 
tories of the United States, it will be 
assuredly forgotten ; and the glories of 
General Jackson (if he ever attain any) 
will not shine forth among those of 
great military leaders on the strength 
of New Orleans. 

Cobbett always used to maintain, 
tlmt in these reflections against his 
contemporary fellow- countiymen he 
was not at all unpatriotic, because he 
Hsis only waging war against the bo- 
rougbroongers, ** who are the real ene- 
my.” But he was English, neverthe- 
less, in soul. £ve 7 now and then a 
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burst of feeling would come out, shew- 
ing that the prejudice lay deep in his 
heart, that the land to which he be- 
long was the uncontaminate island 
of the brave and free.'^ His panegyrics 
on the old Popish times arose from 
this feeling. He had a love for the 
old cathedrals, and what he imagined 
were the old manners of the country. 
His ideas of the greater population of 
England in former days was a sort of 
insanity, which pervaded his works in 
•a thousand places. It would be very 
easy, indeed, to account for what was 
used to be his palmary argument to 
prove ihis, viz. the great size of the 
churches, on grounds far different from 
the populousness of the neighbour- 
hoods ill which they wei'e built; but 
why argue on a matter which be con- 
trived to handle in a manner as pic- 
turesque as it was generally provoking? 
He continually quoted one passage of 
old Fortescue, in that most lying book, 
Ih JLaudibus Legum Anglia^ as if it 
were quite decisive of the whole ques- 
tion at issue ; the book being avowedly 
a panegyrical account of England and 
all therein, with no regard whatever to 
the truth of the statements. One un- 
fortunate passage Cobbett hacked to 
death ; it was that which exhibited the 
state of the English peasantry and 
farmers as something worthy of para- 
dise — the book having been actually 
written when a miserable civil war 
was desolating the land, when plagues 
and famines were matters of ordinary 
occurrence, and when the mass of 
the population were little better Uian 
slaves. How Cobbett would have 
torn to pieces any writer who would 
halm cited the speeches of Fr^erick 
Robinson, who is now Lor^ 
in me year 25, as authoritative 
ments to prove incontestably the i\ 
mense prosperity of England in that 
year of oank ruptcy 1 And Fortescue's 
panegyrics on bis own time were still 
more delusive than those of Robinson. 

But the time is now come when, 
laying aside all matters of disparage- 
ment, we must praise him alt^ther. 
He waeed the war of the people of 
England— the 5af people, as the French, 
or rather the Parisian Motids, style the 
working-classes of the land — widi a 
zeal, an honesty, and a fervency wor^y 
of all honour, lie came from among 
them, and he never deserted ^ir 
cause. Many others have ^ung from 
an origin as humble, and forgotten or 


despised the source from which they 
rose ; but Cobbett was none of these. 
To his soul, to bis heart, the land of 
England, and those who cultivate it, 
were dear as the apple of his eyg: for 
them he fought with unabated courage, 
in the most adverse circumstances, an 
everlasting battle. When the base 
Whigs prosecuted him on what they 
well knew to be a false charge, of 
being connected or participant with 
tlie Swing fires (Denman, who is now 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench, was 
the attorney-general selected to do this 
sad work), Cobbett said, ** If the Whigs 
hang me, let the epitaph on my tomb 
be, ‘ Here lies William Cobbett, hanged 
because he did not wish that the peo- 
ple of England should subsist upon 
potatoes.’*’ He was ever an enemy 
to the coarser- description -of- food 
gentry. He despised with a thorough 
contempt the Scotch feelosophers ; he 
haled with a scorn indigenous in his 
nature, and a scorn which, we trust, 
will ever be indigenous in English 
natures, the scoundrel followers of 
Malthus. As for Maltlius himself, 
personally, we never thought that he 
meant ill ; but that his work is a prac- 
tical manual of all the anti-social vices 
there cannot be any doubt. Against 
him Cobbett waged sempiternal war — 
a war, wittier in style and more ran- 
corous in feeling than that which finally 
destroyed the “parson,” as he was fond 
of calling him ; but not so efficacious : 
for Cobbett’s was not the band to do 
the work of Sadler. 

W'e must quote as much as our 
space will allow, as sp^imens of his 
style of description of English country 
scenes. W e cannot find any thing better 
than the book before us — the Rum/ 
Rides. What ai9 infinity of temporary 
, _ » for which nobody will care, hud 
mrcely any body understand, is to be 
found in this book, as in all his books 1 
But what hearty writing besides 1 Let 
us extract two passages; the first, a 
lue of Tfvsl prosperity t 

^^smy that these gszdras were 
Sid'7ttt''fer one of the Howards, in the 
reign of Charles the Second, by Mr. 
Efelyn, who wrote the Sj/lva. The 
msnsion-hoiise, wliieh is 1^ no means 
magnificent, stands on a littfe fist by the 
tide of the perish chiinA,hevuig a steep, 
hut not lofty t hill risme up on tbi south 
side of it. It locdcs fignt across the 
dens, whirib lie on we slope of e hill 
which runs elsiif eC shout s quarter fi 
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» dUtant horn th« ffont of the 
bonne. The gerdene, of boene, lie 
fbotng the eouth. At the back of them 
ueder the hill ia a high wall ; imd^there 
ia also a wall at each end, running from 
north fh oonth. Between the booae and 
the gardens there is a rerv beautiful run of 
water, with a sort of litUe, wild, narrow, 
aedgv meadow. The gardens are aepa- 
raM from this by a hedge, ruiinmg 
along from east to west. From this 
hedge there go up the hill, at right 
anries, soTeral other hedgM, which di. 
vide the land here into disrinoi gardens, 
or orchards. Along, at the top of these, 
there goes a yew-hedge, or, rather, a 
row of small yew-trees, the trunks of 
which are bare for about eight or ten 
feet high, and the tops of which form one 
solid bead of about ten feet high, while 
the bottom branches come out on each 
side of the row about eight feet hori- 
sontally. This hedge, or row, is e 
quarter rf a mile long. There is -a nice 
hard sand-road oa&r this species of 
umbrella ; and, summer and winter, here 
is a most delightful walk. Behiud this 
row of yews, tliere is a space, or garden 
(a quarter of a mile long, you will <d>- 
serre), about thirty or forty feet wide, as 
nearly as 1 can recollect. ' At the back 
of this garden, and facing the yew-tree 
row, ia a wall, probably ten feet high^ 
which forms the breastwork of a terraee ; 
and it is this terrace which ia the most 
beautiful thing tfiat I erer saw in the 
gardening way. It is u quarter of a 
mile long, and, I beliere, between thirty 
and forty feet wide ; of the finest green 
sward, and as level as a die. 

The wall, along at the back of this 
terrace, stands cloA against the bill, 
which yon see widrae trees and under- 
wood upon it rising above the wall. So 
that here ie the finest apot ibr fruit-trees 
that can poaaibly be imagined. At both 
ends of this garden the trees in the park 
are lofty, end them age pretty many of 
them. Tlie hille on the south aid^ ^ 
the maneion-honae are covered with lo ^ 
trees, chiefly beeches end chestnut : so 
that a wanner, a more sheltered, ^lotthan 
this it seems to be imposeiblwto imagine. 
Observe, too, how judieious it was to 
plant tbe row ef yew-trees el. the dis- 
tsnee which I have describso froi%.tbe 
urbll wbiidt fonna Uie ln«aBtwdnhi|thq* 
tsmbe ; that wall, ai well aa die wdl -at 
tWhaek of the tenaee, '8re covered with 
flhilfidmfll# and tbe yew-tree row isjsat 
Wib iMflh to demd die former from 
injuring it by ito sbede, 
UiKAMmOk of^hn^all, at the back of 
tflgbMpti^fhereis a recess, about thirty 
IM & MM end twentv feet dem, m 
rfoea a'mlng 
eoiaiii^aM Irill. Yhe overflow- 


inge of thie basin go under the terraee, 
and down aeroas the garden into the ri- 
v^t below. So that here ia water at 
the top, ecrose the middle, and along at 
the bottom of this garden. Take it uto- 
gether, this, certunly, ia the prettiest 
garden that 1 ever beheld. There was 
taste and sound judgment at every step 
in the laying out of this place, fivery- 
where utility nnd convenience is com- 
bined with beauty. The terrace is by 
for the finest thing of the sort that I 
ever saw, and the whole thing altogether 
ia a great compliment to the taste of the 
times in which it wss formed.- 1 know 
there are some ill-natured persons who 
will say that 1 want a revolution that 
would turn Mr. Dmmmoud out of this 
place, and put me into it. Such persons 
will hardly believe me, but upon my 
word I do not From every thing that I 
hear, Mr. Drummond is very worthy of 
possessing it himself, seeing that be is 
famed for his justice end his kindness 
towamft the labouring elauet, who, God 
knows, have very few friends amongst 
the rioli. If what 1 have heard be true, 
Mr. Drummond is singularly good in 
this way ; for, inatead of bunting down 
an unfortunate creature who has exposed 
himself to the lash of the law ; instead of 
reganKng a crime committed as proof of 
an inherent disposition to commit crime ; 
instead of rendering tbe poor creatures 
desperate by this species of proecrip- 
tion, and forcing them on tp the gallovt, 
merely because they have once merited 
die BrUlewell ; instead of this, which is 
tbe common practice throughout tbe 
country, he rather seeks for soch unfor- 
tnnste creatures to take them into his 
employ, and thus to reclaim them, and to 
make them repent of their former courses. 
If this be true, and 1 am credibly in- 
formed that it is, 1 know of no %an in 
England so worthy of hie eatate.*' 

one of rural ruin : 

laving done my businesa at FTarta- 
^ood to^ay, about eleven o'clock, 1 went 
to a salt at a farm, which the farmer is 
quitting. Here 1 had a view of what has 
longkMD going on all over the country. 
The farm, which belonn to Chrut*s Hus- 
pital, haa'been held by a man of the 
name of Cbarington, in whose family 
tbe lease has been, 1 hear, a great num- 
ber of years. The bouse is hidden by 
trees, it stands in the week! of Sorr^, 
close by the river J&fp/s, which is here a 

E rivulet, though juat below thla 
s the rivulet euppllea the very pret- 
fionr-mill 1 ever aaw in my life. 

<« Every ^ing about this frrmJionBe 
was formerly the scene of plain mamun 
end pkio^ul limg. Oak dothes-cheeta, 
oak bedsteads, oak ebeats of drawers, 
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tod oftir tablet to eat on, long, atnmf , new dittribul^D of the produoe. Thie 

and well aupplied with joint atoole. 'Squire Chaiington'e father naed, I dare 

Some of the thinge were many hundreda eay, to eit at the head of the oak-table 

of yearn old. But all appeared to be in. along with hie men, eay grace to them, 

a elate of decay and nearly of diiuit. and cut up the meat and the pudding. 

There appeared to have been hardly any He might take a eup of Urong h§T to 

family in that houee, where formerly himself, when they had none ; but, that 

there were, in all probability, from ten wee pretty nearly all the difference in 

to fifteen men, boys, and maids: and, their manner of living. So that oBlived 

which was the worst of all, there was a well. But the 'Squira had many wina^ 

parlour! Aye, and a earpot and fts/i- decoittsri and wins-^leiMi, and a * diansr 

pull too! dne end of the front of this set,* and a * hreakf'att hU* and * dessert 

once plain and aubatantial house had kmaes and these evidently imply cany, 

been moulded into a * parlour;* and ings-on and a consumption that must of 

there was the mahogany table, and ^e necessity have greatly robbed the long 

fine chairs, and the fine glass, and all as oak table, if it had remained fully te- 

ba^e-faced upstart as any stock-jobber in nanted. That long table could not share 

the kingdom can boast of. And, there in the work of the decanters and the 

were the decanters, the glasses, the dinner set ; Uierefbre it became almost 

* dinner-set* of crockery ware, and all untenanted. The labourers retreated to 

just in the true stock-jobber style. And hbvels, called cottages ; and, instead of 

1 dare s^ it lias been Squire Cbarington board and lodging, they got money; so 

and the Miu Charingtons ; and not plain little of it, as to enable the employer to 

Master Charington, and his son Hodge, drink wine ; but, then, that he might not 

and his daughter Betty Charington, all reduce them to yufts stervslion, they were 

of whom this accursed system has, in all enabled to come to him, in the kingU 

likelihood, transmuted into a species of name, and demand food as paupers. And 

mock gentlefolks, while it has ground now, mind, that which a man receives in 

the la£}urers down into real slaves. the king*s name, he knows well he has by 

Why do not farmers now feed and lodge force; and it is not in nature that he 

their work-people, as they did formerly I should thank any body for it, and least of 

Because they cannot keep them #pon so all the party from whom it tf frTced. 

little as they give them in wages. This 1'hen, if this sort of force be insuflicient 

is the real cause of the change. There to obtain him enough to eat and to keep 

needs no more to prove that the lot of him warm, is it surprising, if be think it 

the working classes has become worse no great offence against God (who created 

than it formerly was. This fact alone is no man to starve) to use another sort of 

quite sufficient to settle this point. All force more within his own controul ? Is 

Ae world knows, that a number of peo. it, in abort, surprising, if be resort to 

pie, boarded in the same house, and at thejt and robbery? 

the same table, can, with as good food, •• This is not qnly the natural pro- 
be boarded much chcaiier tlion those gress, but it haJt^ the progreas in 

persons divided into twos, threes, or England. The bllHhis not justly im- 
fours, can be boarded. This is a well- puted to 'Squire^Hrington and his 

known truth : therefore, if the farmer like : the blame belongs to the infernal 

now shuts his pantry against his la- stock-jobbing system. There was no 
bousers, and pa vs them wholly in money, reason to expect that farmers would not 
is it not clear that be does it becim^he endeavour to koempace, in point of show 

thereby gives them a living cheaper luxury, with fundholdera, and with 

him ; that is to say, a worse living thati^Win the bribes that war and taxes created, 
formerly 1 ffirlind, he hna a house for Farmers were not the authors of the mis* 
ftiem ; a kitchen for them to sit in, bed- chief; and now they are compelled to 

rooms for them to sleep in, tables, and shut the labourers out of their houses, 

stools, and benches, of everlasting oura- gad to pinch them in their wages, in 

Uon. All these he has : all these coit order to be able to pay tbeir own taxes ; 

Aim iwthing ; and yet so much does be gnd, beaidba thiSi the manners and the 

E iin by pinching them in wages that he principles of the working class are ao 

ts all-uese tbiiip remam as of no use, changed, that a aort of aelf-preaervation 

retber than fera labourers in the house, bids the fanner (emcially in some 

Judge, then, of the chaiye that has t|ken copnties) to keep them from Imeath hia 

place in the condition of these labourers! ro^» 

And be astonished, if you can, at the «•*! could not quit this fann-house 
pauperism and the crimes that now dis* without refiecting on the thousands of 

gra^ this once happy and moral Eng- .cores of bacon and thoiiaands of ffiishela 
lend. Qf bread that had been oaten from the 

** The land produces, on an average, bog oak-tiffile which, 1 said to myaelf, is 

what it always produced ; hut, there ia e now perhaps, going, at last, to the bottom 

vor.. XII. NO. Lxviii. q 
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Out Mn •toak'joUMTwill 
*B itttttiil lirw in bia 
«MlaM]r pvden. * 9^ ->->• it tkmV 
I, almost in a iM pnasion ; and so I 
rMnsaled a friend to buj it for me*; and 
if be dft 80 , 1 will triim it to Kenaiiigton, 
or to Fleet Stre^ and keep it for the 
good it has done in the worla. 

** When the old farm4ionses are down 
(and down thej must come in time), 
what a miserable thing the oountiy will 
be! Those that are now erected are 
mere painted Bhells» with a Mistiest 
within, who is stnok up in a place she 
oalls a parlour, with, if raebare ohildren, 
the * joung la^es and gentlemen * about 
her; some showy chain and a sofa (a 
orftt by all means); half-a-dosen prints 
in gilt frames banging up ; some swing- 
ing book-shelTes with novels and tracts 


instead of a piece of bacon and a pud- 
ding ; the house too neat for a dirty- 
sho^ carter to be allowed to come into ; 
and every thing proclaiming to every 
sensible beholder, that there is here a 
constant anxiety to make a ohow not war- 
ranted by the reality. The ohildren 
(which is the worst part of it) are all 
too clever to work: they are ml to be 
aontIrfoUa, Go to plough ! Good God ! 
what, * young gendemen ’ go to plough ! 
They bMome eUrko, or some skimmy- 
diah thing or other. They flee from toe 
dirty work as cunning horses do from the 
bri^e. What misery is all this! What 
a mass of materials for producing that 
general and dreadful convuUUm that must, 
first or last, come and blow this funding, 
andjobbing,and s||IApg, and starving 
system to stonu|J|^Pr 

How beautifiijViidw graphic! how 
true 1 Si tic onmia, we ore tempted to 
exclaim; but even when we do not 
approve, we cannot find a dull pass^ 
in liis writings. We hol^ that a selection 
of Cobbett*s works will be maje ; we 
suggest, in chronological order, ex- 


i’hat a grand gallery of strand writing 
this might bemade! Forall his errors, 
mndi might be said in palliation. In 
the business which occasioned him 
most to be insulted — tbfltof Burdeu’s 
money — we are certalo that not Coh- 
bmt, but the mean baronet, was in the 
wmfg. The really pakiy sum whieh 
was te question hM been well earned 
to'UMte, yeM of devoted service, and 
<i fe ; g |iR p i|^ishment of the wiAm of 
UmaMi it widi niggard and 

We are quite con- 
fiMt that Jelm'C^heti wUl be, able 


to put this matter in veiy diflbrent 
oolouii from those in whioh Sir Gloiy 
has hitherto contrived to have it repre- 
sented. Of the other particulars or his 
life we have nothing to say here. We 
diflered with him on points of vital 
importatKse ; we had no hesitation in 
saying, that he with whom we differed 
was a great man. Let us conclude 
our hasty article by quoting from one 
whom we should love to laud, but we 
fear that so doing would offend. Let 
us cite the extemporaneous tribute 
paid to tlie memory of Cobbett, on the 
day a^r his death, by the learned, the 
sincere, the straightforwaid, tlie kind- 
souled, the true-hearted editor of the 
Standard. Be not displeased. Dr. 
Giffard, if we prefix your honoured 
name to the following sentences, worthy 
of being written in letters of gold ; 

** That the efforts of bis [Mr. Cob- 
hett*s] ffenitts were, during the last 
twenty-five yean, too genermly directed 
to evil purposes, we must be the last to 
dispute ; but we deny that this mis- 
direction is anyimpeeehmentofthe eter- 
nal and universal truth of the proposi- 
tion, that without moral there can he no 
intellehual grandenr. In our imperfect 
nature, all is mixed good end evil ; and 
we cannot expect in man those qualities 
which we most love and admire, without 
their associate defects of corresponding 
magnitude. Men of limited powers may 
he, and commonly are, aleo men of li- 
mited defects ; but, beside, the natural 
tendency of all power to abuae the con- 
stitntion of mind, from which extraordi. 
nary vigour arises, has an original ten- 
dency to error. Great energy is ever, 
more or leas, connected with a more or 
lees impetuous violence and Ihe ten- 
dency of the imaginative faculty to se- 
duce men into moral extravagance, and 
oAien into a practical extravagance of 
conduct, is a tDreadbare common-place. 

** Of these nnhappy feilmga of our 
mixed nature, Mr. CoDbet A hisloiy af- 
fords a remafkable example. Gifredwith 
^e most extraordinary powers of intel- 
lect, and the clearest original vfewa of 
what Is right and profitule to mankiml 
— instinclively imbued, too, with gene- 
rous end manly sympathies, asore than 
half of the deceased gentleman’s life has 
been engaged in a coinse of at least 
qnestiottsbfe hostility to tiis Institutions 
of bis eountiy, indT in s bitter warfiun 
with all sroond, of all parties, about 
whieh there cm bo no dispute. There 
was much in the circumstances of Mr. 
Cobbett's early life, end in the state of 
society in our age, to uecunnt for, and 
thsrmre to excuae. this aeeming para- 
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dox. Bomapeaiantinft dayofwttiltli- 
idolEtiy, uBedttoatid and plain in hia 
taatea and attainmenta, amount a peopla 
of much fUlaeioua and ardnoial radne- 
mant, the aon of the Farnham cottager 
would origioall j ML hia own intellaotual 
mperiority a perpetaal prompter to da* 
roiaa the ajatam in which ha mored. 
Through lifis a laborioua man— uncharged 
with any ezpanaira taatea or paaaiona— 
uid atili, we fear, atruggling to the cloae 
in narrow circumatancea-^he would find 
new rfiaaon, in hia own experience, to 
condenm a atate of aocietj that awarded 
aa chance abould direct, or aupplanaaa, 
the Tcrj brand of inferior intellect, ahould 
lead the golden priiea of afiiueiioe and 
attendant conaidaration, that ought to 
hare been the meed of geniua and in- 
duatry. 

The pride of purae peraacuted him 
in America, and persecuted him no leaa 
in England, aa it peraecutea ua all, and 
will continue to peraacuta, until, in the 
fulneaa of ita cup, it ahall he laid low* 
The purse-proud Americana were a de- 
mocracy, and therefore in America Mr. 
Cubbett waa a royalist. In England the 
▼ice is impartially distributed amongst 
all clasaea of tlie wealthy, and therefore 
in England Mr. Cobbett's re«e]gtment 
t<mk a more definite, perhaps a more just 
direction ; asaociating himself succes- 
airely with whatever party moat unequi- 
vocally prosecuted the war against wealth, 
'rhia we believe to be the solution of 
whatever seems inconsistent in the ca- 
reer of the deceased gentleman. 

** In bis early education, too, and in 
the circumstances of bis after-life, will 
be found enough to explain the temper, 
as they explain the direction of his poli- 
tical course. There is, undoubtedly, a 
discipline which strengthens the genius 
while it polishes the manners, but this 
is a reasoning discipline ; it is the re- 
gimen which, from childhood, teaches to 
control our passions and dispositions— 
not under the infiuence of fear, but from 
a sense of what is virtuous and becom- 
ing. Men trained in this discipline ac- 
quire an art of self-government, which 
qualifies diem to exercise any power 
which they may possess over others, with 
a gentleness and consideration for human 
weakmsM which no teacher but the early 
liberalised self-love can impart There 
is, however, a discij^ine of another hind, 
wMch often breaks, though not always, 
intellectoal power, but which is sure to 
unfit him who has been subject to it for 
the exercise of any power: this is the 
dlMdpliue of fioroe. To this last disci- 
pline Mr. Cobbett was unfortunately 
snbiected, daring that whole period in 
which the formation of character is com^ 
pleted. There is no reasoning in the 


obedience of the Arm-yard ; ihiire is ne 
reasoning in the disoipline of the birraok ; 
and, up to bis thirtieth year, we beUeve 
Mr. Cobbett snifered one or other of 
■ these forms of slavery. The veig same 
cause which senders the harshly-reared 
orphan a domestio tyrant— the roremost 
man, or the late private, a hush oficer-^ 
the military man, of any class, a func- 
tionary almost too severe for civil life — 
the emancipated slave, the cruelest of 
slave-drivera — this same cause would 
naturally give to tho polemics of a pow- 
erftil disputant all the intolerant asperity 
with which Mr. Cobbett's writings have 
been charged. 

• e • 

“ lliiB first error of his political life, 
Mr. Cobbett owed in put, at leaat, to 
the humble cireumatances of hia birth 
and education. He waa not a man, 
however, to do any thing by halves: 
having abandoned Tory politics, because 
he thought he saw the fruit of these po- 
lities in Mr. Pitt*s ungrateful, urogant. 
Slid contnmelioue conduct, Mr. Cobbett 
fell to the opposite side, to which he 
was otherwise attracted by his hostili^ to 
overgfTown wealth. We should reprint 
a whole library of bis RegUter, to sfanw 
with what indefatigable vigour be warred 
against the manufacturing, the com- 
mercial, and the financial system of the 
empire ; and all engaged in them. He 
seems to have bad no original dislike of 
the aristocracy, or of the church; but 
the samples of the aristocracy with whom, 
as a Litoral, be necessuily came in con- 
tact, euly disguated him with that ordu ; 
and the church, forty years ago, was very 
difierent from whU it bad been in the 
preceding oentuiyA^ *^11 dif- 
ferent from what, thlv God, it now is. 
Indeed, the theory or right, into which 
Mr. Cobbett's long course of controversy 
bad impelled him — a theory which al- 
most limits the right of subsiatenoe and 
enjoyment to tbosjwbo exercise manual 
labour, muks out every poaBaaaor of 
proputy beyond tbe nocessuias of life, 
wbethu that property to acquired or in- 
herited, or its exceaa above bare com- 
petency, the result of merit or chance ; 
this theory nsturally marks out tbe aris- 
tocrscy and the clergy, as well aa the 
mqiitBlist, fbr bands of usurpera. We 
need not say how fallacious the theory is. 
Next to preventing a pupetuation of 
augmented wealtb, through restraints 
spin ita dissipation— riie fatal error of 
our time — the duty of the legislator is. 
to maintain property not merely in se- 
onrity, but in reverence. Mr. Cobbett 
aaw, nowever, that the unfortunate dis- 
position of tbe time was to promote the 
augmentotion of wealth in few bands. 
Slid to keep it*iu riiose bands ; and he 
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the best models, a moniiment of industiY 


dieted hia tbafts accordingly with in- 
diabriminate Tiotence against the guilty 
cause and the innocent effect. He was, 
indeed, under a particular difficvlty in 
this nuitter. He had originnlly committed 
himseu sgainsc a paper currency , by trest- 
ing, as universal nnd permanent, its par- 
tial and temporary ill effect. He pro- 
hesied that such a currency could not 
e continued, gnd that a departure from 
it would necessarily lead to ruin. The 
first part of bis prophecy was unhappily 
acted upon ; and the acting upon it went 
a great way towards realising the second. 

** But we must not get into this con- 
troversy again ; and we have already gone 
for beyond what we had intended. We 
shall, therefore, conclude with a repeti- 
tion of the opinion with which we com- 
menced, namely, that Mr. Cobbett was 
one of the greatest men whom England 
has ever produced ; that, as his powers 
were vast, his instincts were good ; and 
that, if he had faults, as he hod many, 
the circumstances of liis birth, education, 
and manner of life, nnd the treatment he 
received from those who ought to have 
acted a different part, must bear the blame. 
He has left us, in his writings, some of 


unequalled, and of genius scarcely ex- 
celled. 

** Mr. Cobbett bas left several children ; 
among others, three sons, endowed, we 
believe, with a full share of the heredi- 
tary genius. It may be hoped that, as 
these gentlemen possess advantages of 
education, such as their father never 
enjoyed, the literary reputation of the 
family will be continued." 

To these sons, then, we leave the 
fame of the father to be defended. We 
are sorry that he went into the House 
of Commons, for at seventy no man 
can make a figure there ; and his voice 
had in a great measure failed. The 
late hours and unhealthy atmosphere 
of St. Stephen’s contributed to hasten 
his death. He died a Church of Eng- 
land man ; it was the creed, he said, 
in which he was born, and in that 
would he die. His end was easy; 
and we trust that the good which he 
did during his life has preponderated 
over the evil, in the eyes of Him to 
whom motive as well as act is known. 


4 

THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS — THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCIIUS.* 

THEOCRITUS. 


It has been a favourite amusement 
of critics to institute a comparison 
between Theocritus and \^irgil ; and 
Longpierre has touched upon the qua- 
lities of both with considerable inge- 
nuity. With many of his remarks we 
are disposed lo coincide. It forms one 
of the great charms of the Greek poet, 
that in all his works the true simplicity 
of nature is visible, diffusing a mild 
and delightful serenity over the com- 
position. Ifby chance we meet with 
art, she is so happily disguised under 
the garments of nature, that the de- 
ception is scarcely perceived, and very 
slightly regarded. In the Italian poet 
we discover more art, indeed, but, 
according to the French ^translator, 
**un art naturel '^ — an art which, in- 
stead of revolting from nature, triumphs 
only by imitating her. The muse of 
Theocritus is simple and unadorned, 
delighting the beholder by the health- 
ful spirit and freshness of her looks. 
Like the heroine of one of Words- 


worth’s poems, her beauty makes us 
glad. If Virgil arrayed her in more 
splendid apparel, it should be remem- 
bered that the ornaments were usually 
chosen with great propriety and taste. 
The flowers were such as grew in the 
field -paths and on the lull-side, and 
might have been gathered by any 
shepherd. Warton concludes ^is essay 
on Bucolic poetry with a very graceful 
comparison of the verses of Theocritus 
to a spacious meadow, fruitful by na- 
ture, and spontaneously giving birth 
to salutary herbs and lovely flowers; 
Virgil to a garden, where flowers of 
the richest hues abound, ranged into 
beds by the hand of science, and cul- 
tivated with diligence and skill, but all 
originally transplanted from the Sicilian 
meadow. Both were equally happy in 
being bom under a delicious clime, 
where Nature seems to have prepared 
a paradise for Poetry and Love. Per- 
haps, if all the circumstances be con- 
sidered, Theocritus was the most for- 


■ Witb original Translations. Interspersed with numerous imitations and pa- 
laltd pMsagee, fern varioas poets ; including Chancer, Lydgate, Tasso, Spenser, 
"Slarino, CmAfilr, l)rydvh, Akenaide, Collins, and many otbera. 
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tunate. If his mind, it has been. re- 
mariced, was at any time satiated with 
the corn-valley and- the vineyard • he 
could turn his eyes to Mount iEtna, 
▼enerable with trees, and half-covered 
with snow ; or to the blue sea dashing 
against the rocks of his native island, 
with all its fabled prodigies. The cli- 
mate of Sicily, says Warton, in his 
Essay on the Genius of Pope (which 
IJazlitt thought proper to sneer at, but 
which is the most elegant and enter- 
taining piece of criticism in the lan- 
guage), was delicious, and the face of 
the countiy various and beautiful. Its 
valleys and precipices, its grottoes and 
cascades, were sweetly interchanged, 
and its flowers and fruits were lavish 
and luscious. The poet described 
what he saw and felt, and had no nbed 
to have recourse to those artifleial as- 
semblages of pleasing objects which 
are not to be found in nature. The 
figs and the honey which he assigns as 
a reward to a victorious shepherd, were 
in themselves exquisite, and are, there- 
fore, assigned with great propriety ; 
and the beauties of that luxurious land- 
scape, so richly and circumstantially 
delineated in the close of the 7th Idyll, 
where all things breathed of summer 
and of autumn were really present: 

** In that fair clime the lonely herdsman, 
stretch'd 

On the soft grass through half a sum- 
mer's dav, 

'With music lull'd his indolent repose ; 
And in some fit of weariness, if he, 
When his own breath was silent, chanced 
to bear 

A distant strain, far sweeter than the 
sounds 

Which his poor skill coold make, hia 
fancy fetch'd, 

Even from the blazing chariot of the sun, 
A beardless youth who touched a golden 
lute, 

And filled the illumined groves with ra- 
vishment.*' 

Words wo RTu’s Ereursion, 

Nurtured amid such sceneiy, and 
under the shadow, as it were, of such 
beautiful superstitions, who can won- 
der that the poet imbibed a tunefulness 
of nature, and drank in with delighted 
ears the delicious harmonies ' of the 
country? The very minuteness and 
delicacy of his pictures declare the fine 
and observing eye of the painter. If 
we were desired to name one of our 
own poets, whose vivid and distinct 
sketches of rural circumstanoes mi^t 


convey to the English reader the man- 
ner of Theocritus, we should refer, 
without hesitation,. to William Browne, 
the author of Biitannia's Pastorals ; a 
writer known comparatively m few, 
but glowing with a passionate love of 
nature, and gifted with a richness an4 
truth of colouring not inferior, in his 
happier moments, to that which Thom- 
son has poured over his immortal 
Seasons, In his pastorals, every in- 
cident takes the prevailing hue of the 
author's mind ; and the hours of the 
day are distinguished by the declining 
light or the silent bird. He rises with 
the lark, and makes ‘*the lamb his 
curfew.'* The Sicilian poet might have 
marked the early morning by the cattle 
chewing the cud levelled on the gran, 
or as the period when 

** The slimy snail 

Might on the wainscoat by his many 
mazes. 

Winding meanders, and self-knitting 
traces, 

Be follow’d where he stuck, hU glittering 
slime 

Not yet wiped off,** 

Brie. Past. b. ii. song t. 

Browne was a scholar as well as a poet, 
and could have given the world a trans- 
lation of bis Grecian rival, which it 
would not willingly have let die. 

Theocritus had too pure and correct 
a taste to suffer his characters to break 
the harmony of the landscape ; he 
painted a portrait with as much gusto 
as a tree or a garden. What can be 
more lively or dramatic than the inter- 
view of Eucritus and his companions, 
in their ** vernal voyage,” with young 
Lycidas of Crete? 

** The goat’s white skin, that smell'd as 
newly flay’d. 

His ahoulders loosely with its shag ar- 
• ray'd; 

HU wide-wove girdle braced around his 
breast, 

A cloak whose tatter’d shreds its age 
confess’d ; 

His righf band held a rough wild-olive 
crook, 

And, aa be join'd, he cast a leering look 
From his arch haael eye, while laughter 
bung 

Upon his lips, and pleasure moved his 
tongue. 

Where, where, my friend Simichidss, so 
fast? 

Ere now the heats of sultry noon are past. 
While sleeping in each hedge the lizard 

And not acrelted lark swims o’er the skies. 
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Struck hj ihj hmying ologc tbc pcbblei 
• Icip/ 

Nothing can be happier thae the 
pictuifvOf a burning noon ; the lizards 
aleraing in the* hedges, the absence of 
bim nom the sky, all identify the 
hoar. The last line is admirable—* 
the was a wooden shoe, armed 
with nails. Polwhele, however, is not 
quite accurate in his version. We are 
not told that the stones ftew^ but that 
they struck against the shoes ; tinkled 

The boy set to watch the vineyard 
is still more graphic. He 

Sits idly by. 

In ambush near two skulking foxes lie ; 
This plots the branches of ripe grapes to 
sip, 

But that, more daring, meditates the scrip: 
Resolved ere long to seize the savoury 
prey, 

And send the youngster dinnerleaa away. 
Meanwhile on rushes all his art he plies, 
In framing traps for grashoppeis and 
flies ; 

And earnest only on his own designs. 
Forgets his satchel and neglects his 
vines.”— Fawkes. 

This is a picture. 

Eclogue, says Rapin, should only 
delight by its taking prettiness. All 
ravishing delicacies of thought, all 
sweetness of expression, all that salt 
from which Venus, as the poets flible, 
rose, are so essential to this kind of 
composition, that it cannot endure any 
thing scurrilous, maliciously biting, or 
ridiculous. There must be nothing in 
it but honey, milk, roses, violets, and 
the like sweetness; so that when you 
read you might think that you are in 
Adonis’s gardens. The subject of pas- 
torals, remarks Michabl Drayton, one 
of the manliest and most sincere of 
our elder poets, as the language of it, 
ought to he poor, silly, and of the 
coarsest woof in appeaiance; never- 
theless, the most high and mosjt noble 
maUers of the world may be shadowed 
in them. The chief law of pastorals is 
the same as of all ppeliy, and of all 
wise carriage, to wit, dxcorum ; and 
that not to be exceeded without leave, 
or at leaet fhir warning. This law 
Ihepcritus very rarely infringes. The 
''newly flayed ” was peihaps 
Inm iiattim than to poetical heauty. 
Vii^, wjiaMliave sent it to the furriers. 
The gifts' df his shepherds are in har- 
iRODious koepiog with their ipanpers. 


There is a pasaafs in fifth Idyll^ 
where the lover promise to bring a 
pigeon to his mistress from the junior 
tree, which Shenstone is supposed to 
have copied in that pretty pastoral 
stanza, by Johnson considered worthy 
of being transplanted into his life— 

I have found out a gift for my fair, 

I have found where the wood-pigeons 
breed ; 

But let me that plunder forbear. 

She will say 'twaa a barbarous deed.” 

Shenstone was a weak man, as well as 
a weak writer; but he bad a heart 
open to the influences of nature, and 
manifested occasional symptoms of a 
plaintive and pensive morality. 

Dryden, to whom we are indebted 
for the rudiments of criticism, not leas 
than the embellishment and refinement 
of our poetry, has left a character of 
Theocritus, in the preface to the Second 
Miscellany^ which die kindred spirit 
of Oliver Yorke delights to ac- 
knowledge. It is briefly and hastily 
sketched, yet not without one or two 
hwpy touches peculiar to the writer. 
" That ^hich distinguishes Theocritus,’' 
he says, " from all other poets, both 
Greek and Latin, and which raises him 
even above Virgil in his Ecl^ueSfis the 
inimitable tendiemess of his passions, 
and the natural expression of them in 
words so becoming of a pastoral. A 
simplicity shines through all he writes. 
He shews his art and Teaming by dis- 
guising both. His shepherds never rise 
above their country eaucation in their 
complaints of love. There is the same 
difference betwixt him and Virgil, as 
there is betwixt Tasso’s Anunia and 
the Pastor Fido ofGuarini. viigil’s 
shepherds are too well read in the 
philosophy of Epicurus and of Plato, 
and Guarini’s seem to have been bred 
in courts ; but Theocritus and Tasso 
have taken theirs from cottages and 
plains. It was said of Tasso, in rela- 
tion to his similitudes, Mai esce del 
hoscOf — that he never departed from 
the woods; that is, all bis coigparisoQe 
were tajien from the countiy. Tl|e 
same may be said of our Tliepcfitui. 
lie is softer than Ovid; he touel^es 
the passions more delicately ; rihI per- 
forms all this out of his own fond, 
without diving into the arte apd 
sciences for a supply. Even bis 
dialect has an incomparable sweetneps 
in its clownishdew, like a fair shep- 
herdess, in her countiy russet, talking 
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in a Yoricshire tone. Thie was impos- 
sible for Virgil to imitate, because the 
severity of the Roman language denied 
him that advantage. Spenser has endea- 
voured it in his Shepherd^ $ Calendar; 
but neither will it succeed in English, 
for which reason I forbore to attempt it.” 

This tribute is rendered more valu- 
able and interesting by the foct that 
Dtyden himself possessed a very feeble 
sympathy with that simplicity which 
he commends. Johnson lias observed, 
that, with all his variety of excellence, 
he is not often pathetic ; and had so 
little sensibility of the power of effu- 
sions purely natural, that he did not 
esteem them in others : simplicity gave 
him no pleasure, and for the first part 
of his lire he looked on Otway with 
contempt. Very late, indeed, he ac- 
knowledged that nature was in his 
play, and admitted it to be the chief 
beauty. But his conviction, if sincere, 
exercised no control over his own 
works; and his biographer has con- 
jectured, with reasonable acuteness, 
that those bursts of tumid magnificence 
— the Dalilahs of the theatre — with 
which his dramas abound, were not 
introduced so much to gratify an 
injudicious audience,” as to obviate 
the difficulty he found in exhibiting 
die genuine operations of tlie heart.” 
We shall presently have occasion to 
return to his versions of Theocritus. 

It may be concluded from these 
remarks, that the peculiar beauty of 
the Greek pastoral consists in its de- 
scriptive passages. It is certain that 
tlie writer poured his heart into them 
with a fulness of delight, and an aban- 
donment of fancy, not present in his 
more ambitious productions. It was 
this prevailing bias of feeling that in- 
duced Quintilian (the Addison of his 
age, at least in criticism) to describe 
him in these words : ** AdmlrahUu ta 
site genere IheocrituSf sed musa iUa 
ruttka et poitoralU non forum modb, 
verum urbem reformidat. Sometimes, 
however, his muse did not disdain to 
partake of the frolics of the cite; and 
we shall see, in the SyraeuMon uoistps, 
that he could, when it pleased him, ex- 
change the pipe for the ** satiric thong.” 

Of the simple style ofTheocritus, the 
** Harvest Feast, or Vernal Voyage,” 
contains some of the most pleasing 
examples. It describes the jouniey 
of a party of friends, who, weaiy of 
being so long in ** populous city pent,” 
bend their way to the green fields 


surrounding the Hates» We give the 
charming picture er the dweTliag of 
Phrasidamus, whese they rested. It is 
a wood scene by Claude. 

** There in kind courtesy our host had 
. spread, * 

Of vine and lentiak, the refreriting Bed ; 
Their hreeay codbess elms and poplars 

And rilSTtheir mnrmars from the Naiad’s 
cave. 

Cicadas now retiring from ffie ran, 

Amid the shady ahruba their rang begun. 
From the thick oops# we heard, far off 
and lone. 

The mellow’d sbriUness of the wood- 
lark’s tone ; 

Warbled the linnet end the finch more 
near. 

And tbesofrdghiDg turtle sooth’d the ear ; 
The yellow beee hnmm’d eweetlv in the 
shade, 

And round the fountain’s flow’iy margin 
played. 

All oummer’e redolence effused delight. 
All autumn in luxuriant fruitage bright; 
The peara, the thick-strewn apples* ver- 
meil glow, 

And bending plums that kiss’d the turf 
below.” — Potw BXLX. 

These are pleasing and harmonious 
lines; yet, unlike the orijrinal, the 
words convey no pictures. Theocritus 
does not sink into the prosaic coldness 
of saying that the trees gave a shade, 
but that they were agitated by the wind 
— shaken to and fro (Inwwv). So the 
grashoppers beginning their song is 
no copy of the rtrrtytt XMXmjmng 
evfw— that strife, as it were, of shrill 
voices ; an image not more agrseable 
in itself than true to nature. It may 
not, however, be uninteresting to quote 
the remark of Fawkes, that the Greek 
word rtrrf, and the Latin ckada, 
mean a differed insect from our gra - 
hopper ; for it has a rounder and shorter 
body*, is of a dark green colour, sits 
upon trees, and makes a noise five times 
louder than our grashopper. It hems 
its song as soon as the sun grows hot, 
and continues singing till it sets. Its 
wings are beautiful, rang streaked with 
silver, and marked with brown spots ; 
the outer wings are twice as long as 
the inner, and more variegated. 

, In an earlier part of the same poem, 
Lycidas promises to celebrate by a 
festival the safe arrival of his friend at 
Mitylene. 

» O may my fair one raacb the quiet bay» 
And ev'iy bleaaing speed her deatined 
^7s 
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lliMi with white Triett nhell my browi 
be crown'd, 

With anise wreaths and rosy garlands 
bound. 

Then at my hearth the Ptelean bowl be 
quaft’d, 

And the parch'd been add flavour to the 
draught. 

Then as my elbows high my couch shall 
swell. 

Of parsley form’d, and golden asphodel.” 

What an image of voluptuous and 
poetic delight is presented in the last 
couplet, — pleasanter far than Gray's 
imaginaiy sofa, whatever might be the 
charm of the “ eternal new novels ” of 
Crebillon which he longed to read 
upon it. It is one of the many merits 
of Theocritus, that his customs are real 
and peculiar to the people whom he 
song. Mr. Hughes informs us, in his 
Tour through Sicily^ that the peasants 
brought him beans roasted over a fire 
kindled for that purpose ; thus realising 
the line — 

Zl«^ xtxXtfitus rtg if 

But he adds, that it required all the 
sweetness of the Doric song to render 
the draught palatable. The traveller 
in Sicily, with a Theocritus in his hand, 
will continually be gratified by these 
vestiges of ancient manners. The 
Olpis of the third Idyll has his suc- 
cessor at the present day in the man 
who watches from the mast-head the 
approach of the sword-fish — 

*' Where yonder Olpis, on the rocky steep 
His tunnies marks, reflected from the 
deep.”^ PoLWHELE. 

In the twentieth Id., Eunica sneers at 
the lips of the shepherd ; and we are 
tol4 that the effect of constant playing 
on XheJistuUif still to found in the 
Grecian isles, may be seen in the tjiick, 
hardened lips of the inhabitants. These 
coincidences might be enlarged. 

If Langhorne, as he relates, never 
heard that graceful line from the 
Oriental Eclogues of Collins, ^ 
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** Their eyes* blue languish, and their 
golden hair,*'* 

without experiencing a degree of plea- 
sure to be account^ for only by the 
influence of melody upon the feelings, 
Theocritus will also receive very warm 
commendation. In no poet is the word 
more frequently the echo of the sense. 
In the following line, 

we hear, says Fawkes, the very hum- 
ming of the bees. Here, too, is the 
gliding down of a rivulet from a rook : 

Ts» a«r« x’tr^s xaraXttCirai 

He seems to have derived a peculiar 
delight from the rustling of leaves, and 
has painted the sound, to borrow an 
extravagance from TEschylus, very hap- 
pily: 

n r§ xm m x’lrvf, mwiXi rnvc, 

A Iran rxig wxyxirt fitktrli tai. 

Pope, whose claims to a genuine feel- 
ing for the beautiful and picturesque 
are not often admitted, has described 
the wind among the trees with great 
success in liis Abelard and Beloisa^ 
one of ^ the most intensely passionate 
compositions in the language— 

" The darksome pines that o'er you rock 
reclined. 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow 
wind.” 

The waving high is a touch from nature. 
Polwhele remarks that these lines move 
with slow solemnity, not with dactyl 
lightness ; they do not lull to repose, 
but awaken to fear. This is partly true. 
The sensation intended to be awakened 
is that melancholy which disposes the 
mind to gloom and awe. 

A charming description of a spring 
of water occurs in the 22d Idyll, 
where Castor and Pollux, eager to ex- 
plore the beauties of the country, land 
in BebTycia*s wild abodes.*’ It may 
be proper to remark, that the original 
reading of the following passage was 
AAXiu x^vrrmXKm. But as this, from 


* Which in reslity was borrowed, as we believe Polwhele has noticed, from 
Fope*a Homer : 

** And the hlue languuh of soft Alia*8 eye.**—-//, zviii. v. 50. 

The beonW and expressive harmony of the versification of Theocritus must strike 
ev py atudent. In one Idyll, to describe the overflowing joy of a shepherd, he em- 
ploys a lins oomposed of dactyls, except in the last place, where the metre required 
a epondoe': 

(It fM9 a irmit xm xrn^mra xms u)tMrmynn. 

A perfect dance of words, f. 
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the coDtradiction it involved, was a 
manifest corruption, the ingenuity of 
the commentators was incited to 
amend the text; and Runken, with 
a most happy and rare ingenuity 
of conjecture, suggested the substitu* 
tion of xcXAjif— ccf/fliTii, or pehbkis an 
alteration which delighted Musgrave, 
and which the reader may find 
strengthened and confirmed by various 
passages collected in Warton*s note. 

Ev^fv miWM K^m%»9 int§ Xirra^i irtr^ 

AuXXut ifS’ 

Em fiu^§v,-~-JdyU xxii. v. 37. 

Literally — 

They found a perpetual spring under a 
lofty rock. 

Filled with pure water ; and underneath 
The pebbles sparkled as with crystal and 
silver 

From the bottom. 

Warton has remarked, that the cir- 
cumstance of the pebbles and gravel of 
a transparent stream glittering against 
the sun has much of the brilliancy of 
Italian poetry. Lydgate, who brought 
some of his sweetest flowers frgm the 
gardens of the south, has a similar 
passage in the poem on the destruction 
of Troy : 

Till at last among the howes,* glade 
Of adventure, 1 caught a pleasant shade ; 
Full smooth and plain, and lusty for to 
sene, 

And soft as velvet was the younge grene. 
Where from my horse 1 did alight f s fast. 
And on a hougn aloft his reyne cast. 

So faint and mate of weariness I was. 
That I me laid adown upon the grass. 
Upon a brincke, short for to tell, 

Beside the rivers of a crystal well ; 

And the water, as I rehearse can. 

Like quicksilver in his streames yraitf 
Of which the gravel and the brighti stone, 
As anygold against the sun yslume.** 

This comparison may be traced in 
others of our elder poets ; but it will 
be sufficient to add a pass^e from 
Lydgate’s venerable master, Chaucer. 
It is one of those rich scenes from 
nature which the author of the Canter- 
bury Tales portrayed with so warm a 
pencil : 

'* And me before I saw a little well. 


That bad hia oonrse, as 1 oould well 
behold. 

Under an hill, with quick stremist and 
cold. 

The gravel gold, the water pure as glass ; 
The hankes round the well environing, 
And soft as velvet was the young ygiasse 
That theroupon lustily came springing ; 
The rate of trees abouten compassing. 
Their shadows cast, closing the well 
aroiW, 

And all the herbes gprowing on the ground." 
The Complaint of the Black Knight, 

In the same poem he has — 

** Water clear as beryl or ciystal/' 

But the most glowing description of a 
river, within our remembrance, is in 
one of the forgotten poems of Kit Mar- 
lowe, whom his friend, Michael Dray- 
ton, has so finely spoken of as bathed 
in the Thespian springs.’’ 

I walkt along a stream, for pureness 
rare. 

Brighter than sunshine ; for it did ac- 
quaint 

The dullest sight with all the glorious prey 
That in the pebble-paved channel lay. 

No molten crystal, but a richer mine ; 
Even nature's rarest alchemy ran there : 
Diamonds resolved, and substance more 
divine. 

Through whose bright gliding current 
might appear 

A thousand naked nymphs, whose ivoiy 
shine 

Enamelling the banks, made them more 
dear 

Than ever was that glorious palace-gate. 
Where the day-sbimng sun in triumph 
sate." 

The reader will foigive the addition 
of one brief extract from the same 
writer’s tragedy of Edward II. He is 
describing the amusements prepared 
by Piers Gaves|on, the profligate fa- 
vourite of Edward, for the delight of 
bis royal master : • 

*' My men like satyrs, graaing on the 
lawns. 

Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic 
hay; 

Sometimesta lovely boy in Dian*s shape. 
With hair that gilds the water as it glides," 

Tliis is what Mason, with a justice of 
taste worthy the friend of Gray, called 
pure poetry ; and might have induced 
the nephew of Milton to pronounce 


* Boughs. Whmver it has been thought desirable to introduce 
from the elder English poets, the quotations are modernised, e vce 
the rhythm, or rhyme, required the old accentuation to be preserve! 

t Streams. 
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ike wnlv ‘‘a Mcoad Shak«{i|>emi 
oat ooly because he rose IHce him 
tern an actor to be a maker of plays, 
but also because, iu his begun poem 
of Hdro end Lsander he seems to have 
a resei&blaDce of that clear, unsophis- 
wit, which is natural to that 
incompamble poet/’ Gawin Douglas, 
a name of which Scotland may well be 
proud, with the same pictuMi^ue truth, 
m one of the prologues to his version 
of the ^neH makes tlie small pebbles 
by the river side to glitter in the sun. 
We meet with another charming sketch 
in the romantic disappearance of Hylas. 
He was seeking water for Hercules and 
Telamon, when suddenly, 

** Strsight in the bosom of a lowly dell 
He found, beset with idants, a shady well. 
On its ofol marge the fringing heibage 
grew, 

The mingling dyes of celandine so blue. 
With verdurous parsley, maidenhairs 
bright green. 

And vervain ; while amid the wateiy leene 
Kaiads, the dread of ev*iy rustic wight. 
Led the gay dance, and reveird thi^gh 
the night. 

Young Malis and Eunica form’d the ring. 
And sweet Nychea, like the blooming 
spring. 

The vase now dipping in the aable lymph. 
Fair Hylaa struck each fond enamoured 
nymph j 

They seisea; down, down he dropp’d, 
as from heaven’a height 
Shoots, gathering to the main, a starry 

light.” — POLWBBLE. 

In the original, Nychea is not said to 
resemble the spring, but to look it, — 
W — a picture full of 

beauty. Even through the difibseness 
and uncertain light of a translation ihe 
beauty of the original may be traced. 
The vanishing of Hylas like a star is 
very picturesque. Ovid compares the 
lUl of Phaeton to tlie gliding of a star 
down a serene sky ; and in later poets 
tbe same image is met with. So 
S^kespeare, in Verna and Adorn — 
the earliest poetical work of that hand 
which was to enchant tlie world — 
describing the departure of the beau- 
tllbl youuk — 

* * Look bow a hr^fht Mar shooteth through 
the sky; 

So glides he through the night froiS 
Vewue’eye.” 

Thereauunder of the Idyll is equally 
pleaging# Nothing can be more naturu 
or lively than the comparison of Her- 

It will he seen that 


cules, attracted by the call of the 
drowning youth, to a lion drawn fioaa 
its solitude bv the moumftil ^ of a 
fawn. We hear him shouting the 
name of Hylas through the woods. 
So Spenser: 

And every wood and every valley wide 
Me fill’d with Hylas’ name ; the nympba 
eke Hylas cried.” 

The answering voice of Hylas, faintlv 
issuing from the water, seems to sign 
throu^ the following verses : 

t tutr§ 

Eg uUrts. L futka r;KiLv, 

Which Polwhele has translated in a 
line intended, he says, to express the 
sound rising from the fountain with 
an undulatory motion, and dying gra- 
dually away — 

** Though near, each feeble murmur, aa 
at distance, died.” 

It may be fairly doubted bow for 
this version realises the commentary. 
Apollonius and Valerius Flaccus, who 
have also described the beatification 
of Hylas, only mention one nymph. 
Butler launched a good-humoured 
shaft af the imitators of Theocritus, in 
the third canto of Hudibroif where 
Oivin’s dismay at the pursuit of his 
bear is amusingly narrated : 

He raged, and kept ea heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for the loss of Hylaa ; 
Forcing the valleya to repeat 
The accenta of bis sad regret.” 

The epithalamium of Helen has long 
been Esteemed one of the most finished 
and graceful productions of the author; 
we have therefiMre attempted a version 
of it in a new form, though witl^n fiunl 
hope of success. It is supposed to 
have been chanted to the sound of 
music, by twelve beautiful noble 
virgins: 

Himpy sleeper, haste, arise ! 

Why paib unmber hound thine eyes I* 
Do& the drowsy breath of wine 
Make thy heavy limbs recline. 

In the noonday’s barning light 1 
Thus wo rouse thee f Sleep to night ! 
Hsjppy bridegroom ! let thy bride 
With her tender mother etaj. 

Till the parole dmvro of day ; 

Who from thee her love wul eever 1 
She shell be thine own for evsr» 

Not a face ao fair doth beam 
O’er Eurotea* hquMed stream. 

The eye of monung dawneth 
SweeUy through the mist of night ; 

few lines are omitted. 


SnUocrtlitf. 
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TIm wi&ttr pasiBtb* and tiia tj^rtog 
In the orient looketh bright. 

Siinh the gdden Helen'# nght« 

Fmdlj towering to our eye, 

Xike the cjinesi in the glen, 

Or the Bteed with burning ken 
In the car of Thennly. 

Urns the Toay Helen duneth, 
Laoedsmon's fairest theme; 

Who like her the basket twineth 1 
Who like her the poet's dream 
Teacheth o’er the woof to gleam ? 

Gentle Helen I who can sing 
Like tbj soft lute's carolling I 
Hymning the lofty forest-queen. 

Or Minerra's solemn mien. 

Love breathes in thy balmy sighs, 
Playeth in thy dewy eyes.* 

Though to us no more belong 
The pleasant music of her song, 

In the morning we will go 
Where the brightest flowers grow ; 
Through the fragrant meadows creeping 
Beautiful ! whilst thou art sleeping, 
Redolent garlands reaping; 

Thinking still, with mournful heart, 
Lost companion, upon thee ; 

Like the meek lamb that pines apart 
From its mother on the lea. 

At the quiet morning hour. 

Of the lotuf, humble flower ! • 

The shepherd’s wondering eye shall sea 
A wreath upon the plaintain-tree. 

Then a silver cruse we’ll take. 

Beloved maiden ! for thy sake. 

And the precious ointment pour 
Underneath the shady plane ; 

While the letters evermore. 

Graven in the Doric strain. 

Shall say unto the passing swain. 
Shepherd ! look with love on me, 

I am Helen's tree. 

Sleep upon each other’s breast. 
Breathing fondness, breathing rest ; 
With the flush of morning skies 
Let sleep vanish from your eyes. 

Soon as daylight's early bird 
In the sunny air hath etirr’d. 

And its chant of pride begun. 

Its rich throat glancing in the sun. 

We will come with flowers and song : 
Spirit of Love ! continue long. 

In that beautiful epithalamium in 
the Maique qf HymeUf which Jonaon 
informtus he composed ** both in form 
and matter to emulate the epithala- 
mium of the ancients, one or two imi- 
tations of Theocritus may be discovered, 
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although he took fyt his immediate 
model the gmcefol poem of Catullus 
on the nuptials of Jwia and Manlius. 
The pustom among loven of writing 
names upon trees, Iec., is uot confined 
to the shepherds of Sicily, as K&sing- 
ton Gardene and Greenwich Paik can 
testify. Drayton, in the Quui qf Qyn- 
thia — an elegant trifie, hardly to Imve 
been expected fiom the heavy hand that 
indited the Pofy-OMm*— has intro- 
duced the bees filling up the letters 
cut in the bark with honey— 

'* Which whilst with wonder I beheld. 

The bees their honey brought. 

And up the carved letters fill u 

As they with gold were wrought.*’ 

Some of the moat striking passages of 
this nuptial hymn of Theocritus are 
supposed to have been imitated from 
the Song of Solomon, which the trans- 
lation of the Septuagint, then the theme 
of the learned at Alexandria, was very 
likely to bring under his immediate 
notice. 

It must be granted, remarks a wri? 
ter in the Clasikitl Journal, that the 
Septuagint translation was executed in 
Alexandria in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. This translation was 
undoubtedly a work of considerable 
celebrity even tlien, and might natu- 
rally attract the attention of the learned 
in general, and of Theocritus in parti- 
cular. The Song of Solomon would 
more especially win his notice. As 
he must necessarily be a Strang^ fp 
any allegorical in^retation of it, he 
would consider it as composed by 
King Solomon in praise of bis bride,^be 
daughter of Pharaoh, King of£g^. 
Residing himself in the court or a 
splendid monarch, living in great love 
and harmony w^h his queen, such a 
representation of chaste and refined 
love » is contained in the Spng of 
Solomon must have appeared very 
striking. The following psssages are 
seleetM as the possible imitatiQna of 
the Hebrew poet ; — 

1. 5oii| ^ Solomon, ehi^ i. V. 5.— " I 
am black, but comely." V • vs.—** Look 
not upon me, because 1 am hkok ; be- 
cause the sun has looked upon ‘me." 

• Thooerit,, idyll x. v. 96, In the resp- 


* IbiMW iw iww im. 

Which Polwhele renders, 

Love, eharming boy 1 sits playing in her eye.” 

So Cnpifl, in Meleager's epigram, is hidden in Zem>philn*k eye. 

t Containing several very interesting papers on Theeggitus, Ac. See vols. 17, 18. ^ 
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** O graceful Bombjce I all call thee a 
Sjrieii, • 

Bleiid^ and sun-burnt ; but I call thee 
honey-coloured. 

The violet is black, and the iuMribed 
hyacinth is black, 

Yet they are called the choicest flowers 
in garlands.” 

2. Song of Solomon, chap. i. v. 9.—'* 1 
have compared thee (for excellence and 
beauty) to the mare in the chariots of 
Fbaraob.'* 

Theoerit., idyll xviii. 8, SO, 31. — ** As 
the I'bessalian horse is (an ornament) to 
the chariot, so is the rosy-coloured Helen 
an ornament to Laced smon.** 

3. Song of Solomon, chap. ii. v. 9.— 
He atandeth behind our wall, he look- 

etb forth at the windows, shewing him- 
■elf through the lattice.” 

TheoeriU, idyll iii. v. 7 . — “ Why dost 
thou not, 'peeping out from the grotto, 
call me thy lovel” 

4. Song tf Solomon, chap. ii. v. 11. 
The winter is past, the rain is over 

and gone, the flowersappear in the earth.” 
And again, chap. vi. v. 10. — ** Who is 
ahe that looketh forth in the morning V* 

^ TheoeriU, idyll xviii. v. 86.—“ As the 
vijung morning displays her fair face 
distinguished above night, when winter 
sends us the white or serene spring, so 
the golden Helen shone distinguished 
among us.” 

5. ooRg <f Solomon, chap. iv. v. 11.— 
Thy lips, O my spouse, drop as the 

honeycomb ; honey and milk are under 
thy tongue.” 

TheoeriU, idyll xx. v. 86. — “Thy 
mouth was sweeter than curdled milk, 
and fiom tby mouth thy voice flowed 
sweeter than the honeycomb.” 

6. Song of Solomon, chap. viii. v. 14. 
— ** Be diou Uke to a roe, or to a young 
hart upon the mountains of spices.^* 

TheoeriU, idyll xi. V 81. — “More 
Iriakly than a calf.” Idyll xii. y. 6.— 
As a fawn (or young hart) hu more 
agility than a calf.^ 

7. Song of Solomon, chap. vii. v. 7. — 
**’Thy ^breasts are like to clustera of 

^^TffsncriJ., idyll xi. v. 81.-V* Galatea 
SMio shining than an unripe grape.” 

8. Song ^ Solomon, chap, li.— “ Take 
«• the foxes, the little foxes that spoil 
the vines ; for our vines have tender 
gnipas (or our vines mnrMZeom, bud, as It 
m in the Septuagint)." 

TheoeriUp idyll v. v. 108.-—“ Ye lo- 
oosts rimt leap over my hedge, do not 
injius mj vines ; they are young ones.” 

These examples will furnish the 
reader with an opponukuty of esti- 
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mating the obligations of Theocritus 
to the Hebrew sage. The tenderness 
of his nature led him to delight in the 
expression of elegant and poetic feel- 
ing; and he has left sufficient testi- 
mony to prove that as an amatoiy 
writer his success would have been 
great. He touches on the most deli- 
cate sensations of the passion with the 
finger of a master. Sometimes the 
complaining lover, in the manner of 
the Persian amorist, would be a hum- 
ming-bee — fAtXtoom — that he 

might penetrate tlie ivy -leaves and 
couch of fern. In the 8th Idyll, the 
presence of the beloved object brings 
spring and flowers, and milk to the 
herd, and beauty to the lamb ; while 
in her absence the fragrant meadows 
pine away. So Drayton, in his Shep^ 
nenfs Sirena : 

For when my love too long 
Her chamber koepeth. 

As though it Buffered wrong, 

The morning weepeth.” 

In the same spirit of poetical gallantry, 
by her side the oaks become higher — 
Ml v^tvinu. Drayton has not 
omitted to mention the delight of the 
fields: 

“ The verdant meads are seen 
When she doth view them. 

In fresh and gallant green. 

Sweet to renew them ; 

And every little grass 
Broad itself spreadeth ; 

Proud that this bonny lass 
Upon it treadeth.*’ 

In the poetry of India, as we find 
in the Hindu Ibeatre of th^ learned 
Sanscrit professor, the stem of the 
Asoka tree is supposed to burst into 
bloom when toucned by the foot of a 
beautiful woman. Nor should Pope's 
harmonious paraphrase be forgotten : 

“ All nature mourns, the skies relent in 
showers, 

Hush’d are the birds, and closed the 
drooping flowers ; 

If Delia smile, ffie flowers begin to spring. 
The skies to brighten, and the birds to 
sing.” 

To the warm and picturesque eye of 
the painter, Theocritus unitM a large 
share of that graceful simplicity and 
unaffected sweetness which have pre- 
served so many of our own early poets 
from decay. For every subject his 
pencil bas some pleasing colours or 
illustration. He paints the minutest 
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object with the fioith and correctnees 
of a Basaan, and givea the interior of a 
fiaherman’a hut, in the 2l8t Idyll, with 
the livelitiesa and truth of a Snydera. 
Ita solitary situation on the aea shore, 
with no other habitation in view, con- 
tinually beateif and worn away by the 
melancholy dashing of the waves— 

i» yvrm, WMTf li wm^ mortiv 

r^upt^ 9r^§rttmxt !«• 

Aarrii. 

The two fishermen asleep on a bed of 
dry sea weed, with all the implements 
of their labour strewed arouna, hooks, 
nets, rods, baskets, &c. ; their pillow 
consisting of their old clothes piled up 
beneath their heads — 

Vi^ftir rmt 

mXat* 

The boat, meanwhile, drawn up on a 
plank. Not a vessel for domestic use 
to be found, nor any dog or other 
living creature heard or seen. Here 
is a sketch that Crabbe might have 
delighted in. 

I'he confusion of a lover at a first 
interview with the object of her affec- 
tion is portrayed by a singular compa- 
rison, not more new than expressive : 

Oi^ tf inrv^ 

Yiulitnrm prnnwrm PsXmp ir$n rtupm. 

Id. ii. V. 108. 

Thus Englished by old Fawkes : 

'* Faint tremors seised my tongue. 
And on my lijis the faltering accents 
hung; 

As when from babes imperfect accents 
fall, 

When murmuring in their dreams they 
on their mothers call.’'* 

This is excelled by a picture in the 
6th Idyll, of a dog running by his own 
shadow in the water : 

JlmXiP oF (jIc) tmp jwmh 
Art rut ttnreu rumt* fiuSfht 
Eff u3im r» li tn umXm mofiMrm 

pmtu 

Arvx* ur* mym'kM Swrmt , — 

Id. vi. 

Rendered by Polwhele : 

** There 1 there ! the little wanton pelts 
thy dog ! 

He on the lucid wave his fbrm surveys. 
And on the beach his dancing shadow 


But here, as in maqy other instances, 
the delicate simplicity of the original 
has evaporated. The dog surveying 
his fqpm has not the liveliness of the 
ttf mXm looking into the water 

as he runs along the shore, fteiske, 
in the same spirit of tasteless innova- 
tion which induced Bentley to under- 
take, if we may employ the term, a 
crusade against the Paradite Lost^ pro- 
posed to destroy all the beauU of this 
passage, by substituting tot pmnu^ 
and sprinkling the dog with wateri 
instead of reflecting his form in it. 

In the 2d Idyll, Simoefoa, the lover 
ofDaphnis, describes the melancholy 
disquiet of his heart in a very beautiful 
manner : 

HmIi riyu /ut ftytnrt T tuirmh 

tfut iy riyf grtftm ttr$yht mtm. 

Literally — 

Lo ! the sea is still, and the breeses are 
still, 

But the trouble within my bosom is not 
still. 

This affecting contrast recalled to the 
recollection of Warton the noble pas- 
sage in Apollonius Rhodius, wneie 
the enchantress is introduced with so 
powerful an effect : 

** Night on the earth pour’d darkness; 
on the sea 

The wakesome sailor to Orion’s star 
And Helice, turn'd heedful. Sunk to rest. 
The traveller forgot his toil ; his charge. 
The sentinel ; her death-devoted babe. 
The mother's painless breast. The vil- 
lage dog 

Had ceased his troublous hay; each busy 
tumult 

W'as bush’d at this dread hour, and 
Darkness slept. 

Lock’d in the arms of Silence. She alone, 
Medea, slept noS” 

Tliese are very striking lines. But 
in a poem, supposed by the historian 
of English poetry to be the oldest ex- 
isting example in our language of the 
pure unmixed pastoral, we find two 
stanzas •scarcely to be equalled for 
affecting simplicity of thought and easy 
harmony of expression : 

" The owle with feeble sight 
, Lyes lurking in the leaves ; 

The sparrow in the frosty night 
May shroud her in the eaves ; 


' Not on my fainting lips each accents hung 
As murmur feeble from an infant's tongue ; 

When, queraloualy dreaming on her breast. 

His mother lulls him iuto gentle r6at.'^Poi.wnm. 
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But wo to «io» alit ( 

In oimiie, nor jot to diodo, 

1 OMBOt dnd 0 MtiBff->|dioef 
Mj bttfden to ufdado/* , 

All /fioident in the dth Idyll may 
also be mentioned : 

BoXJLu Mmt /UAumi m oifTiX** • KXio^mt 

tVhich Polwhele has degraded into 
^lUh insipidity: 

“ Oft Clearista pelts with apples cruqp 
Her swain, and in a whisper loves to lisp.*’ 

Correctly : 

** Clearista pelts the goat-herd with apples 
While driving his goats ; and she hums 
semithitig sweet Uhe whUe)»** 

Class* Jout,, V. 10. 

The swallow (Id. 14) is seen conti- 
nually skimming about for fresh food, 
and returning to the neat with a supply ; 
a slight incident, but deserving notice 
fbr its truth and nature. 

The fisherman, in the 1st Id., is be- 
held pulling a great net, and lalmuring 
with all his might, so that the muscles 
ef his neck swell: 

Aili m ijfhnumn umr uvxtm ermsrtStt ivir* 
Hard by, a fisherman, advanced in years, 
On the rongh marnn of a rock appears ; 
Intent he stands t^inclose the fish below, 
lifts a large net, and labours at thethrow ; 
Such strong expression rises on the sight, 
You’dsweartbeman exerted allbismight : 
For hie round neck with turgid veins ap- 
pears,**^F awxss. 

When Galatea has quarrelled with 
Polyphemus, his fhithful dog barks at 
her heels : but when he loved her. 

It fawned and whined. 

And softly on her knees its head xe- 
clined.”— Fawxeb. 

This is a charming image, and highly 
characteristic of a poetfeal mind. 

Leigh Hunt, in the preface to the 
recent edition of his poem, has a plea- 
santdigression aboutTheocritus, which, 
now that we are weaving a garland fbr 
his ' brows, may be wvantageously 
quoted Let me take thii^ oppor- 
tunity of saying, that with all the praise 
occasionally bMtowed upon the serious 
powers of Theocritus, and bis indica- 
tions of a genius fbr epic poetry, I am 
not tmoB that justice has been dond 
to the wonderful evidences he lias 
gkWB of a eombination of faculties for 
the Uffht and the passionate, the social 
and the sequesterra, the humoroue and 
the fwthoti^ the minute and the gmad. 
This delightftit poet couneu milkmaid 


or a sea-nywph with oqnal fttness of 
address ; isa countryman and a towns- 
man; aclown,acoartwr,4nidaaittrist; 
fills a house at midnight with ohastly 
phenomena; describes a piece of pugil- 
ism in a style to make the bones of the 
* Fancy' crack under thdm ; and makes 
us at once shudder and pity the great 
monster Polypheme, whom he recon- 
ciles to humanity by subduing with 
love. Then there is his Hylas disap- 
pearing under the water like a falling 
star ; and his lion at noonday, with all 
the villagers indoors around him ; and 
his infant Hercules, the litlle jovial 
potency, the true infant demigod, tear- 
less and sovereign, of whose encounter 
with the serpents I have endeavoured 
to give some idea. If Theocritus bad 
written an epic, the world would have 
had a poet unknown to it, a romance 
writer equally great for abundance and 
concentration, a Greek Ariosto." 

Our readers will be able to judge 
of the variety and force of the poet’s 
genius far better by specimens of his 
manner than by any critical disquisi- 
tions ; and we shall accordingly intro- 
duce tjhem to the infant Hercules, 
whom mr. Hunt designates the little 
jovial potency, — a title at which Theo- 
critus, who never had the opportunity 
of reading Einiint, would perhaps feel 
some little astonishment. 

THE INFANT HERCULES AND THE 
SERPENTS. 

The story is briefly given by the 
translator. Juno, jealous of the child 
which Jupiter has had by Alcmena, 
sends two dreadful serpents to devour 
the boy. The serpents come upon him 
while he and his half-brother Iphiclus 
are sleeping together. Iphiclus, the 
child of the mortal fiither, is terrified ; 
Hercules, the infant demigod, seizes 
and destroys them as if they were 
living playthings. His mother con- 
sults the prophet Tiresias on the occa- 
sion, ana is told of her son’s future 
renown. 

M Young Hercules had now beheld the 
%ht 

Only ten montbe, when once upon a night, 
Alcmena having washed, snu given the 
hresst 

To both her hesvy boys, kid them to rest. 
Their cradle was n noble shield of brass. 
Won by berlordiMi slaughtBr’d Pterfiss. 
Gently she kid them donm, and gently 
Ifiid 

Her hand on both' their heads, and 
yssnMd, and said : 
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'4Ueep, tloepfiiijlK^tl oliglit ud pleo* 
■ant ileep,* 

Mj little ■ouls, my twins, my guard and 
keep ! 

Sleep happy, and wake Jiappy !* And 
she kept 

Booking the mighty huckleri and they 
slept. 

At midnight when the Bear went down, 
and broad 

Orion's shoulder lit the starry road. 
There came careering through the open- 
ing halls. 

On livid spires, two dreadful animals — 
Serpents, whom Juno, threatening as she 
drove. 

Hod sent there to devour the boy of J ove. 
Orbing their blood-fed bellies in and out. 
They tower'd along ; and, as they look'd 
about. 

An evil fire out of their eyes come 
lamping; 

A heavy poison dropp'd about their 
champing. 

And now they have arrived, and think 
to fall 

To their dread meal, when lo ! (for Jove 
sees all), 

The house is lit as with the morning's 
break, • 

And the dear children of Alcmena wake. 
The younger one, as soon as he beheld 
The evil creatures coming on the shield. 
And saw their loathsome teeth, began to 
cry 

And shriek, and kick away the clothes, 
and try 

All his poor little instincts of escape; 
The other, grappling, seised them by 
the nape 

Of eidier poisonous neck, for all their 
twists, 

And held like iron in his little fists ; 
Buckled and bound he held them, atrug- 
gltagwiki. 

And so they wound about the boy, the 
child, 

Thelong-begetting boy, the suckling dear. 
That never teased bis nurses with a tear. 

Alcmena heard the noise, and * Wake !’ 
■he cried ; 

' Amphitryon, wake ! for terror holds me 
tied; 


The youngest how he shrieks 1 The 
^babeiswild! 

And see the walls and windows ! ’Tis 
as ligliCt * 

As if 'twere day, and yet 'tie surely night. 
There's somethiiig dreadful in the house ; 
there is. 

Indeed, dear husband !’ He aroce at this. 
And seised his noble sword, which over- 
head 

Was always hanging at the cedar-bed. 

All in an instant, like a stroke of doom. 
Returning midnight smote upon the room. 
Amphitryon catted, and woke from heavy 
sleep 

His household, who lay breathing hard 
and deep : 

' Bring lights here from the hearth ! 

lights! lights! and guard 
Ihe doorways ! rise, ye ready labourers 
hard!' 

He said; and lights came pouring in, 
and all 

The busy house was up inbow'r and hall; 
But when they saw the little suokler, how 
He grasped the monsters, and with ear- 
nest brow 

Kept beating them together, plaything 
wise, 

They shrieked aloud : but he, with 
laughing eyes. 

Soon as he saw Amphitryon, leaped and 
sprung. 

Child like, and at his feet the dead dis- 
tnibers flung." 

Every reader will admit the merits of 
this translation ; it is generally harmo- 
nious, animated, and correct. But the 
writer will forgive us if we point out 
two errors into which he appears to 
have fallen. The first occurs in the 
following line, when Alcmena is lull- 
ing the children to rest : 

** My litde souls* my twins, my guard 
, and keep." 

This is hardly EMlisb — at any rate, 
it is not Greek. The words are, 

Ei^r tfui 6diXpi«i, umm nmm* 

simply iay)lying a wish that they may 


* The melody of the originsl breathes an exquisite and soolliing repose : no 
lullaby was ever more delightful. 

iHtm, 

1^ M VWWI, 

OXCiti wfm^Mwh mm mm isMvdi. 

The celebrated song of Simonidsi is of a similar character. 

t This lustre may be thought to proceed fitom the eyes of the serpents, from 
Which the mmmn in^ darted around'. But Wartdn, with' greater justice, considers it 
a supernatural aoeompaaiBMBt; anopiaioa etrengthaaed by the ladiaBt appearance 
of the walls, and, still more,'by the returning darkness, ^ e 
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sleep in security. The second is where 
he makes Amphitryon command the 
servants to guard the doorways ; but 
the original, 

^ Byfif m9m»9^mr 

conveys an injunction of a directly 
contrary character, viz. to draw back 
the bolttf and consequently open the 
doors. Before we leave this poem we 
must quote a few of the concluding 
lines for the beautiful domestic picture 
they describe. Alcmena having sent 
for the prophet Tiresias to interpret this 
supernatural occurrence, he unfolds to 
her the future celebrity of the infant 
Hercules, and alludes to her own feme 
as the mother of such a hero. This, 
says Polwhele, enlarging on Warton, 
is a fine stroke of the poet. We have 
been terrified at the marvellous achieve- 
ments of the infant Hercules ; but here 
our sensations become mixed. While 
he throws the serpents at his father’s 
feet, we have still a shade of terror on 
our minds ; but his engaging manner, 
so natural to his age, recalls our pre- 
conceptions of the child, and tempers 
our fears with the feelings of affection. 
This scene affords a noble subject for 

5 aiming; and Philostiatus, in the 
cone$f had evident reference to Theo- 
critus : 

Vmt ym^ yXaw piyyw 
trmXm tmif, 

IUXXm Axtuimhff ftaXmMv ittft yatnmrt pmftm 
Xiigi umrmr^t^ffivnu, au^nu 

AXMfinmv »90f§mrTh nCmg T f#y A^ytaurt. 

For by my sweet sight. 
Which once divided these poor lids with 
• light. 

Many G reek women, as tAsy lit and weave 
The gentle thread aerate their kneet at eve^ 
Shall sing of thee, and thy beloved name : 
Thou shalt be bless’d^ by every Argive 
dame.” — L. Hunt. 

These lines are very beautifully ren- 
dered, and are infinitely superior to 
Polwhele's version, in which the ex- 
quisite simplicity and truth of the deli- 
neation are lost : c 

•« The days shall come, when many a 
* maid of Greece, 

IVstriuig an rapid wheel the carded fleece'* 

Were we not fearful of being suspected 
of hypercriticism, we might object to 
the construing of ftaXmatt by gentle. 
We^say^a »qft pillow, a eoft silk ; but 
hardly a gentle pillow, or gentle silk. 
Neither did Theocritus write, so. 
Howominently he might have shone 


in light and mirthful comedy he has 
shewn in the Syracufum GosripSt re- 
sembling in parts some of the more 
graceful passages of Aristophanes, 
whom he rivalled at least in richness 
and festivity of spirit, however unequal 
to that extraordinary genius he may 
have been in the amplitude of his 
resources. Warton, whose learned and 
polished taste rarely deceived him, 
esteemed it an exquisite painting of a 
female fluttering with various feelings 
amidst her preparations for a public 
place — where site is going to be seen, 
rather than to see — more than usually 
anxious about ornamenting her person 
— full of conceited airs and affected 
delicacy — chiding her maid without 
knowing why, and in violent haste-— 
exhibiting all the marks of levity, 
caprice, and arrogance. The Syra- 
cusian gossip has her rival in the 
nineteenth century ; and the Praxinoe 
of Theocritus, pushing her way to the 
festival of Adonis, may find her sister 
in Cheapaide on any Lord Mayor’s Day. 
The incidents of the piece are light and 
graphic. Neither are the glimpses it 
affordj^ of the domestic manners of that 
age uninteresting to the observer. It 
tells us that the luxury of chairs and 
cushions was general, and that umbrel- 
las and cats were almost as common 
as now. Even with respect to the mys- 
teries of the toilet the dialogue is not 
without instruction ; and the reader who 
has the opportunity and inclination 
to investigate the subject, may look 
to the Aulularitt of Plautus, Act III. 
Scene V., for an amusing collection of 
items considered necessary for a Grecian 
lady of the beau monde. Aiflong these 
perfumery occupies a very important 
place. Lucian, whose eyes were always 
turned to the follies of his country, has 
an allusion to this prevailing passion in 
his F^(i*rir, where he says, BXnv AgaCmt 
M rtn uurtiTHHfnu — that 

well nigh all Arabia breathed from 
their treseee ; an idea which P(me trans- 
planted into the description of Belinda’s 
toilet, in the Rape of the Lock : 

** This casket India’s glowing gems un- 
locks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder 
box.” 

It may be observed that the making of 
ornamental goods, such as head-nets 
{rm»xrPetfrm% or Stuffs of Amoigus and 
variegated dothes (owwxvim), formed 
the most lucrative ti^e in Athens. 
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* The voluptuousneis of the Athenians 
was more graceful and fti^nious than 
our own. Mr. Mitehell, m his notes 
on the Achamiam of AHstophane^ 
quotes from Plautus an amusing medibd 
adopted' by a man of tan to gratify the 
senses of his guests: 

••Nor fell 

His perfumes from a box of alabeeter ; 
That were too' trite a tacy, and' had 
savour'd 

Of the elder time— but ever and anoot 
He slipp'd four doves whose wings were 
saturate 

With scents all different in kind ; each 
bird 

Bearing ito own appropriate sweets: 

' tbese.doves. 

Wheeling in circles round, let fall upon 
us 

A show'r of sweet perfumery, drenching, 
bathing 

Both clothes, and furniture, and lordlings 
aU.” 

We humbly recommend this contri- 
vance for the next fiie at Devonshire 
House. And Mr. Bunn may also find 
his account in adopting the custom of 
the Roman managers, who were wont 
to refresh their audiences with clouds 
of odour diffused over the theatre, — a 
practice of which Ben Jonson baa 
availed himself in one of his masques. 

We may attempt the interlude, as 
Polwhele entitles it, at another time; 
at present, we have only room to intro- 
duce the reader to the Grecian Mali- 
bran ; cautioning him, in the words of 
tbe communicative Gorgo, to listen 
with becoming attention : 

•• Gorgo, Hush, hush, my dear life! she's 
preparing the song,— 

The sweet little Grecian! — how still is 
the throng I 


She'll excel pensive Sperchis. See, see 
her pHpaTe ' 

With a languid] so soft, so deUeious an 
airt 

So meltiagly plaintive her musical tone ia. 
But, hark I she's beginning the death at 
Adonis.” • 

There is no word . in the English lan-> 
guage, says Polwhele, to render the 
rorce of It is in itself a 

picture. We see the Greek girl pre- 
paring to sing with a^nffuisning 
tportmliiv of air. He employs the 
same word in the 6th Idyll to portray 
the gracefulness of Galatea, who frolica 

Of MMMvtmf 

Tm omorogms r» mOmom 

Literally — 

•• As from the thistle 
Tbe dry down files, when the beautifol 
summer bums it." 

An image of peculiar delicacy and 
softness, and worthy to describe the 
harmonious motion ofTaglioni. The 
primary signification of is to 

break in pieces, to enervate by luxury. 

Mistress! who dost love to roam 
In Golgos, or the verdant home* 

Of tbe fair Idalian bowers. 
Wandering, at thy own sweet will, 

Over Eryx’ breesy hill ; 

Lot toe slow soft-footed hours 
From Acheron, the dark and drear. 
Bring thy l<fred Adonis here.t 
Welcome hours ! longed for by 
Many a heavy, watching aye. 

The tears of pining grief to dry. 

Child of Dione ! thou hast led 
Berenice from the dead 
To the gardens of the bleat, 

Breathing ambrosia through her breast ! 


* So Catnllns, Do Nup, Pol, ot Thol, : ■ 

•• Quaique regia Gcdgos, quaque Idalium frondosum.” 

t The Afeoie were celebrated in most of the cities of Greece, in honour of Veilus 
and her beloved Adonis. The solemnity continued two days ; on tbe first of which, 
certain imagep or pictures of Venus and Adonis were brought forth, with all die 
pomp and ceiemonies practised at funerals, fee. There were also carried along with 
thm diells, filled with earth, in which grew several sorts of herbs, espeda^ lettdott 
hi' memoij that Adonis was laid out by Venus in bed of lettuces, nese were 
^ gcrdens; whence Alewlw sssw are proverbially mlied to things un- 
fruitful <irMkg, because those herbs were onW sown so long bmbre the fbstival as 
to sprout fora and be green qt that time, and then were presently thrown into the 
. Potter.) Milton, in his catslpgue of fellen spirits, alludes to this 
celebrated faUe • 
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'• Thammus came next behind,^ 
Whose. iMMialjwound in Lebsnon allured 
The Syrimi ^*Tifirls to lament his fete < 
In^amorous dittfes all a summer's dajr, , 
While s^sooth Adonis from his native rbpk 

Ran puHile.tp Per. b> i«. 
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I BMiMaoe^i togblBrlffuig 
ia&t flowen, for gulsndmg 
UoMdir lover whom we dug. • 
jniito. Hie rieheit, itrew ibe ground 
From the heevy trees; and round 
ihowers of every gorgeous dye 
In the silver baskets tioi 
And the blood of Syrian rose . 

In the alabaster glows* 

Bowers of amdunff anise rise» 

With Cupids in the flow*ij skies 
Hovering o’er the wondering eyes ; 

T^lra ^e tender nightingale 
Id the dark-embosomed vale. 

Hopping on from tree to tree« 

And bough to bough, all timidlv. 

0 seem of beauty! Look, on high, 

Two ivory eagles thrcragh Ae sky, 
Moving on their shining wing 
Ganymede unto his king I* 

Beaming on the uptumM eye. 

See the purple tapestry, 

Where me glowing shadows creep. 
Sweeter than a sununer-sleep. 

How softly streams the lustre shed 
From yonder flower-strewn silver bed. 
Where rosy-armed Adonis lies ; 

Whfle Venus, with enamoured pride 
BLMeetb in ^e vernal pride ^ 

Of that red Up of young delight ! 
Rouse not the celestul bnde ! 

In the fading mist of night, 

Witii floating robe, disbevell’d hair, 

His image to the shore we’ll bear, 

Unto the dewy hours of day 
Breathing thus our plaintive lay t 

** Only thy white unohaindd feet, 

Bear youth, whom now our carols greet, 
From Acheron’s dark banks are seen 
To wander on earth’s flow'^ green. 

Not Ajax, nor the King of Men,t 
To their loved homes return’d again ; 
Nor the mighty Troian ehieCt 
To calm bis mother^s night of grief ; 

Nor heroes of the elder years,} 

Before the beaming of whose qiears 
Death and Terror M a track, 

And the battle-stoim went back !• 

Sweet apM! shine upon ns now. 

With the mild bean^ of thy brow. 
Friendly ^meek thpa eosssat here, 
'^eciie another yM !** 

vOf> "the pi^Toeqne. «pieces of 
Theocritus, says Pnlwhetei this song 
It the flMi end beaotiflil ; of 


all tbe.0ieflfepQe^y^,4 .ii :wri^ 
caption the mnstjas^itely MUshed.. 
Frpm this tulogioni, Aw, .wilf diment. 
Whether we considpr Aa^flpfhiess qf 
the language, the delicacy qf the ima- 
geiy, or the animation of the style, our, 
delict is wialloyed— -a most graohfol 
taste piemdes over the whole. Its sub- 
ject wee indeed the fhvourite of the 
Gtecian muse; who teems, adds Pat- 
wbele, never so sweet an enthusiast as 
when she gives music to the Sighs of 
Venus over the dead, yet beautiful 
Adonis. 

We liave previou^ spoken of Diy- 
den’s character of Theocritut. in the 
preface to the Second MuceUtajf, Of 
nis translations from tbal poid, the 
only one that could be extracted with 
advantage is the ** Despairing l^ver." 
His opinions of the duties of a trans- 
lator are unfolded by himself with great 
precision. He is to make bis author, 
ne says, appear as charming as he po^ 
sibly can, provided he maintains his 
character, and makes him not unlike 
himself. Translation, he says, is a kind 
of drawing after the life, where every 
one will acknowledge there is a double 
sort ofl likeness— a good and a bad. It 
is one thing to draw the outlines true, 
the features like, the proportions exact, 
the colouring itself pleriiaps tolerable ; 
and another tiring to make all these 
graceful by the posture, the shadow- 
ings, and chiefly by the spirit which 
animates the whole. The criticism of 
Diyden is not always reflected in his 
translations. When be gave diamond 
buckles to the buskins of Sjcyon, and 
converted tbe Palaiia CcbU of Ovid 
into the Louvre of tbe sky, anri made 
the shepherdess in the 27th Idyll de- 
clare that she would die ^ pure as 
Queen Elisabeth,’^ he was eertmnlfnot 
maintaining the character of his author. 
What he wanted in qor^ieotnessii how- 
ever, he generally suppjljqd .in api^nv 
tioni and iMie.did not fdwsys.Awi 
bis pari well, he looked it. His nie- 
.dflttssocs had, wHk few gSeapUona, 
been content to flutter along tbe mund 
with aveibal adheieifee^ theiror^hl' ; 
but D^den took a more dhri^light 


lySreefDueieaiiaydeileiimnew^tbmfeesefigiiiisweriinUpesM^^ 

*rbe entios have veiy eonfused and discordant ideas on thunelrisoi. 
^ '^s,eS!gry. reason tp think that esflM ef thorn were solid figures, end there is no 
^ ttigieotiy wsa the most obMpietoBS apd oraaaMiifel.'paK qf the 
fhy PoKWffiiUU: 

i Hector*. . 

. pqt- peia p h r i t tifi s lly, tp wA 
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Tb« trie of Mynba,^in llie Metmar^ 
phomf ii one ofthe iiSostbeantiftit spe- 
cimens of translation in the language. 
But it is time to return to Theocritus. 

Thm D€(^iring twir, 

•• Wkbinaaspietourioveafmtoliedswsia 
Panned the fairest njrmph of allthe pliiiii ; 
Fairest, indeed, but prouder far than fiur : 
She plung^ himhopeleas in a deep des- 
pair. 

Her heavenly form too haughtily she 
prised, 

His person hated, and his gifts despised ; 
Nor irnew the force of Cupid’s cruel darts. 
Nor feared his awful power on human 
imrtM; 

But either from her hopeless lover fled. 
Or with disdainful glances shot him dead. 

Yet could not he his obvious fete escape, 
His hue still dress'd her in a pleasing shape ; 
itad eveiT sullen frown and bitter scorn 
But fenad the fuel that too fierce did 
burn. 

Long time unequal to bis mighty pain. 
He strove to curb it, but he strove in vain : 
At last his woes broke out, and begged 
relief 

With tears, the dumb petitioners of grirf ! 

* Ah, nymph more cruel than of human 
race ! 

Thy tigress-heart belies thy angel-face ; 
Too well thou shew'st thy pedigree from 
stone — 

Thy grandame’s was the first by Fyrrha 
thrown. 

Unworthy thou to be so lonj desired — 
But so my love, and so my fete required. 
I beg not now (for *tis in vain) to live. 
But take this gift, the last that I can give. 
This moment puts an end to all my pain; 
I shall no more despair, nor thou disdain. 
Farewell, unmteful and unkind ! I go. 
Condemn’d by thee, to those sad shades 
below; 

I go the extremeat remedy to prove — 

To drink obliviof^ and to drench my love: 
There, happily, to lose my long desirea. 
But, ah ! what draught so deep to quench 
my firesi 

Farewclt. 7^ never-opening gates, ye 
stones 

And threshold, guilty of my midniritt 
moans ! > 

What I have suffered here ye know too 
weU, 

What I diall do, the gods and Loan toll. 
The rose is fragrant, but itfedes in time. 
The violet sweet, bat jquiekty past the 
prime; ' ' • - - , 

White lilies hang tiieir* heads, and adon 
decay. 

And whiter snow in minutes melts idfey. 
Btteh is ycmv bh>omihg yontli ; anji 
tlieriDg S0| 


The timewill eome— HwiU— when yon 
shi^knbw 

The rage of love ; your haughty heart 
shall bum 

In flafliesHke mine, and meet alike retum. 
Obdurate as yon are, oh ! hear atdeast 
My dying pray’rs, and grant my last 
request 

When first yon ope your doors, and, 
pasiing l^. 

The sad ill-omen’d object meets your eye. 
Think it not lost a moment if you stay— 
The breathless wretch, so made by yon, 
survey ; 

Some cruel plessurewill from thence arise. 
To view the mighty ravagfl of yonr eyes* 
I wish — but, oh! my wish is vain, I fhar— 
The kind oblation of a felling tear. 

Then loose the knot, and trice me from 
tbo place. 

And spread yonr mantle o'er my gririy 
fece ; 

Upon my livid lips bestow a kiss — 

O, envy not the dead, they feel not hlUs ! 
Nor fearyourkissescanresforamy breath . 
Ev’n you are not more pitiless th^ death.* 
Thus having said, and fuxioaB with his 
love, 

He heuved, with more than human (broi, 
to move 

A weighty stone (the labonr of a team). 
And, raised from thence, be reach’d the 
neighbouring beam : 

Around its bulk avsUdingknotbe throws, 
And fitted to bis neck the fetal noose ; 
Then, spuming backward, took a swing, 
till death 

Crept up, and stopped the passage of his 
breaih. 

The bounce burst ope the door ; the ffors- 
fuLfair 

RelentUee look'd, and eaw him beat hit 
quiveringftet in air ; 

Nor wept his fete, nor cast a pitying eye, 
Nor took him down, bat bnish^ reganl- 
less by. 

And, as she pass’d, her chsnoe or fete 
was sucbp 

Her garments toncb’d tbe dead, polluted 
* by the touch ; 

Neat to tbe dance, dien to the bath did 
move. * 

The bath was sacred to tbe god of love. 
Whose injnredimage, with avrmthftileye. 
Stood tlireatening fromapedestsl onhigh : 
Noddhg avrlfle, uid iratohfel for^ his 

He fell '; and, felling, crush’d the un- 
giratefiil nymph below. 

Her gushing blood the pavement all be- 
fnnear*d, 

^d ‘thia her list expiring voice was 
beard t ' 

Lovers, ferawelll revenge has rssch’d 
myacero; . ” . , ^ 

Thus wim’d beyrise, and love for lore 
returtlF*' 
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These verses rather claim the merit 
of a paraphiase than a translation. 
Dryden, indeed, was more fond of 
measuring his genius, so to speak, 
with Ips original, than of following 
humbly in his footsteps ; and the reader 
to whom the finest passs^s of his JEneid 
are familiar, will adroit that he often 
walks a rival by Maro's side. In Uie 
present version from Theocritus, he has 
entitled himself to the celebrated cha- 
racter drawn by Fanshaw, of being in 
a certain degree true to his sense, and 
truer to his fame. He has preserved 
the outline and brightened the colour- 
ing. The lines he has occasionally 
introduced, some of which we have 
put into italics, dre forcible and smt 
rited ; and the picture of the unfor- 
tunate lover suspended in the air is 
given with remarlcable animation : 

t i/ufXinttMnM frtht, nt 
IStMfHt • ^ AW* «iifi urn m i)f f 

AitXmt Amw 

Theocritus, unlike many eminent 
noets of past and present times, was 
free from mannerism, and could de- 
scend with facility from the loftiest 
theme to the humblest circumstances 
of domestic and rural life; and the 
same lute that vindicated the gloiy of 
the bard, and woke such a strain of 
triumph for the illustrious Ptolemy, 
chimra with equal melody to the feet 
of shepherds at a village festival, and 
callfd the tears into the eyes for the 
little Euiymedon. One specimen, in- 
deed, in the very best style of our own 
Bloomfield, must be ofiered, though we 
have to go back to the 13th Idyll for it : 

Oiif lemr fuw^ 

nni^ • 

** Or the hen shook her wing at twjlight'o 
gleam. 

Gathering her chiokene to the smoky 
beam.’* — ^P olwhblb. 


The shaking of the wings {euwm/uHt 
wn^) and the wIkXmmv tnruff — the 
.sooty or dark-coloured roosting-place, 
tell an m accustomed to some 
pfeasaht Sieilian ferm. His songs of 

t mood have fmmiently tl|e 
id force of SopWles and 
sd his playfulness is ligh^ 
id sprightly as Anacreon’s. 
dcjscL in one instance fhirly 
minstrel, nnd cer- 
We 

;%lMer a or our own : 


Cupid and tfts fiw* 

Love one day was stealing 
The honey of the bee. 

But it Btung him, and be wept 
In hia ageny. 

He atrack the ground, and sprung 
To hia mofoer in the akiea. 

Shewing where the insect stung ; 

The tears were in his eyes — 
Wondering why such sting should bo 
In BO smaU a thing — a bee ! 

Hia mother amiled: 'Art thou 
Not like the little bee *! 

For tbou art small, yet men have found 
A painful sting in thee.’ 

The poem of Tlieocritus is i||p imi- 
tation of one on the same subject by 
Anacreon, which we quote from the 
rare translation of Stanley : 

" Love a bee that lark'd among 
Rosea aaw not, and was atung ; 

Who for bis hurt finger cijing, 

Rnnning sometimes, sometimes flying, 
Doth to his fair mother hie, 

And, ' Oh, help !’ cries he, ' I die ! 

A winged snake hath bitten me. 

Called by countrymen a bee. ’ 

At which Venus : * If such smart 
A bee's little sting impart. 

How nmcb greater is the pain 
They wliom thou hast hurt sustain !’ ’* 

The playful genius of Herrick has 
also celebrated the wounded Cupid : 

" Cupid, as be lay among 
Roses, by a bee was stung ; 

Whereupon, in anger flying 
To his mother, said thus, c^ing : 

' Help ! O help ! your boy's a-dying !' 

' And why, my pretty lad V said the. 
Then, blubbenng, replied he, 

' A winged snake bitten me. 

Which country-people call a bee.’ 

At which die snued, then with her hairs 
And kisses drying up bis tears, 

' Alas !’ said she, ' my wsg, if this 
Such pernicious tonnent is. 

Come tell me, then, how great the smart 
Of those thou woundest with thy dart.’ ” 

Spenser, who seems to have been as 
fond of the Greek pastoml poets as 
Milton was of Ovid, has imitated this 
pleasant little Idyll, though not with 
nis usual success, in one of his minor 
poems, beginning, 

"Upon a day, as Lovelijaweetlydum. 
b’ring 

AU in his mother’s lap, 

A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet 
murm'fiug. 

About Um flaw l^ hap,” fee. fee. 

The foliowing poem is in a similar 
vein, andf by many of the commenta- 
torsi has been attributed to Anacieoii. 
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The measure is certainly not in the 
manner of Tlieocritus. Wt attempt a 
traduction : 


h Kv^m 
Of fill ptMfsu n^th 
Srvypmp 
Ox^mr n mv 
Ayu¥ r§f Sp mump 

Eraff rat E^arag, 

Of T tifhat wsrapa 
Ilarap }fafuprtt vXaPp 
Jryypsp r»p Jp aHu^sPp 
AffTM rt I 

X* a fup, flg»Xf 
Efv^iv 

iOf i{Mrfr/ fXaupap 
Brum ran nEiff • 

O Ba^ y ifiatpt iuXat. 
*pfiur» ya^ Kif^n^v. 

Ty T um Ap^ra — 
VLaprap aaatm Ba^ap, 
2ff r§p fta^n t^a i 
2v fup rtp api^ tru^asi 

o ^ t tXiEiv «f)i. 

0/APu/a ra, KuSa^p 
Aurap rtp aat rtp «»!(«• 
K«i raura fMU ra )ir/K«. 
K«f rat li rat atnayagp 
T§p aph^ r§p aaXsp rtu 
Oifjft a^tXpp aarafiat* 

AXX* at ayaXfiC iruliv* 
Kcif /iff ptgap r» aaufutn 
VvfApn rw uxt ftafa, 
Bfuuafutp pikarai,* 

Kai fittp ripa{i a^aprafp 
Tpvnvt Xafisurap Kua^tp 
Tivr«fv M»Xa{tp rt/ttpt 
(Tf yaf pt^ at^irrag) i 
E^anaat Aprar 
As y puxs rara y a^aap 
Kai ravr tfuu ra xt*Xa< 
Ti yaf ptXup trpXfiap \ 
Ttf y aXtan Kua^igp 
£iiri» rt rat B(§m 
Ta hrua a* aiXvrat.^ 

Ea rao taaa§X§uPtSp 
Kjf^ ukap §ua tfimtPt 
Kas ry au^t a^prtXiaPp 
Eaait ^ag Egarag, 


When Cy then's weeping eye 
Saw her wounded lover lie, 

Hie ndiant locks of golden hair 
Floating wildly on the air, , . 

The rose upon his cheek no more — - 
She bade her Cupids seek the bdkr. 
They, with step of wi^ed speed. 
Hastened o'er the gmssy mead. 
Searching all the wood to see 
Where the guil^ boar could be : 

Hid among the trees they find him, 
With a meny shoot they bind him. 

One draggeth him in haste along, ~ 

A rueful captive, with his thong ; 
Behind, to make the culprit go. 

Another beats him with his bow : 

But be, with face of sorrow bent. 

And lingering; step, to Venus went. 
When tlius, m accents sad to hear. 

Her voice of anger smote his ear : 

*' Wherefore, fellest beast that roams 
Through the green- wood's gloomy homes ! 
Wherefore hath thy raging tooth 
Wounded this beloved youth 1" 

Soft he answered : ** Lo ! 1 swear 
By thyself and lover fair. 

By these hunters, by this chain. 

By these tears of grief and^pain. 

Queen of Love ! no thought bad 1 
To rend thy dear Adonis* thigh ; 

Its naked charm my heart did win 
Too much love my only sin ! 

An image bright it seemed to me — 

I burned to kiss the ivom 
Therefore, Venus, now I pray. 

Cut these guilty tusks away ; 

If too light the suffering be, 

My lips 1 offer unto thee. 

Wherefore, wherefore should I cherish 
Tooth or lip now? — let them perish !" 
Venus, soften'd by his strain. 

Told her Loves to loose bis chain. 

He roam'd n6 more the forest wide. 
Following ever at her side ; 

And rushing to the blaaing fire. 

Burnt his tusks of warm desire. 

His epigramsjiave, we think, been 
somewhat undervalued : one or two are 
finished with a grace and polish equal 


* Warton renders ptXarat, I was mad to kits it ; and be illustrates the 

phrase by an epigram of Nicias : 

AjsXtp nfU(sfaXtt ta^ pansura (UXtrrstp 
MsuAip tp^ a^at a^trt ftansfi^pa* 

** Circa varium et benigne florens ver apparens, O apis, 

Flava, in tempestivos fiores insaniens." 

It is worthy of observation that Shakespeare, in reatfs and Adorns^ employed the 
same cxmceit of the boar's passion for Adonis : 

'* 'Tis true ! 'tis true ! thus vrdS Adonis slain : 

He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear. 

Who did not whet his teeth at him again. 

But by a kiss thonght to persuade him there. 

And nuaaling in his fiank, the loving swine 
Sheath'^d unaware the tusk in his soft groin." 

Milton, in his lines on the daughter of his sister, 4one Philips, refers to thd 
same story : 
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to 'ati^ in the antholo^. Take the 
ftiSlowing on a lawn, in an original 
irkndation : 

Weep BOt, Thynifl ; tears may lie 
For in thy monroful eye — 

Morn and eye^ ami morn again. 

Though you B'eep, you ireep in rniu ! 

He no more (be neld doth roam ; 

He hath found a dreary home 
. In Hades* meadows, lone and dim : 
llie woirs red paw hath been on him. 

* Thy sweet fawn is for erer flown. 

Lost e'en the ashes of his hone !’ 

We have followed the con^cture of 
Reiske — •i^i ^is epi- 

gram, writes Polwhele, closes with 
something like pleasantly; but the 
humour would have been stronger if 
the shepherd’s dogs had asked him, 
" To what purpose he grieved for his 
kid, when not even a bone of it was 
leA'if*’ This, he adds, would have 
been characteristic; bnt the embers 
of humour are smothered in ashes. It 
will be seen that a more serious turn 
is given to our translation. In reading 
these epigrams, it may be expedient 
to recollect the observation of Warton, 
that they were not only inscribed on 
marbles and statues, but wete also 
traced on the ancient paintings. If, 
he says, we cany this idea witli us, 
we shall discover an elegance that may 
have hitherto escaped us, while much 
of their obscurity will also disappear. 
The epigram became, in fact, an ex- 
planation of the pictjure. For example, 
in the Offering to Pan : 

" Daphnis, the iair, who tunes the leed. 
To Pan these preMnts hath demeed : 
Three pipes hie lip that deftly suit, 

A Bcnp diat oft hath borne his fruit, 

A akm which from a fawn he took, 

A pointed dart, a ahepLerd's crook.” 

Folwbelx. 

Here, continues Warton, the shepherds 
seem to have been painti^ in tlie act of 
playing their rustic ditties ; and, at a 
little distance, Pan sleeping in a cave 
Mr an aged oak. 

A certain natural and simpm tender- 
jiess flsnna, indeed, the most interesting 


[Aiigdril, 

characteristic of these compositions, 
which often succeed, like our own early 
ballads, by their sincerity and hearti- 
ness alone, in awaking a sentiment of 
sympathy. We. subjoin the epitaph 
on Eurymedon, with the versions of 
Fawkes and Polwhele. Fawkes is the 
more simple and literal, and therefore 
the best. 

Nnwiw iXuaWt w aXixif )f urn mvTH* 

2«4 fU¥ SiMri /aiv* rttUt w§Xtrmi 

TifMntfprmt, irmr^ ttt »ymh». 

<< Dead in thy prime, this tomb contains, 
Eurymedon, thy dear remains ! 

Thou, now with pious men enshrined, 
Hast left an infant heir behind ; 

The state due care of him will take, 

And love him for his father's sake.” 

Fawxbs. 

” Here, doom’d in early life to die, 
Eurymedon, thy relics lie ! 

Thy little wandering son we see. 

While the cold earth incloses ftiee. 

Yet is thy spirit with the blest. 
Enthroned amid the realms of rest ; 

And all shall watch witb -dnteons care. 
For thy dear sake, the infant heir.” 

POLWUELS. 

The two following carry us into the 
silent woods, where we behold Priapus 
hunting for Daphnis, and Pan reposing 
beneath a tree : 

Ei^r wiSf ntfut m»- 

fUM§t 

A/MWMvr rrmktuit T tt^rnfmyui •»* 
Aypufu h r» IIw, mm § m im Il^srw, 

KiriTfv if «A**f*’f mmSmwT§fU9§t, 

Avr^ ire mXXm w 

pyyi, 

Oivyi, futui mmy mmf»m 

'• Softly sleeps thf weary head, 

Daphnu, on its leafy bed ; 

On the hills thy snares are laid ; 

But, listen ! through the ftnreat glade. 
Under every twi%ht tree,^ 

Eager Pan it buuung thae. 

With rude Priapua, ivy-iiown’d. 

They enter now thy quiet grot ; 

Start them quickly from the ground ; 

Let the revellers find thee not.” , 

The reader will remark the peculiar 


” O fairest flower ! 

Summer s chief honeur, if thou hadst outlasted 
Bleak winter’s force that made thy blossom dry, 

For, being aiflorone, he that loyely dye ^ ' 

That did thy dhnek envenneil, ihmuAt td Hii, 

^ But UlVd, alasl aaS then bewailMhis fetal Misa.” 

®f the w^teenth eanto of the A/iom 
f fnindem, which he jiak invesMwith all the alliirefliMtS o 
extravagant fancy. . > 
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beauty of the word ae ai^lied. 

to Pan. 

Apt, mrs rmt mvkui'it mu^M 

Aiu n /Ml i miy^ WMMnT 
A^fjuffuu n MfiMW ill fitvMtX it StAju 

Amp¥ii, mtvfuivt /»iX9‘§fuiM$' 

J^yyvt ^ ^Ttunf Xm^mg %^vh mtr^v MTiWif 
nm»m r§p myiC»rm» f^^NMi/Mf mnwif. 

Doet thou wish with me to suit 
A Boog unto tbj double-flute 1 
By the wood -nympho* merry choir, 

I, too, will wake the ruatic lyre ; 

And Dapbnio on hio pipe shall play 
Some sweet shepherd-roundelay, 
Underneath die spreading tree, 

With our gleeful harmony. 

Ronsin|f angry Pan, who lies 
With his arm upon his eyes. 

It was the belief of the ancients 
that their gods slept at noon, from 
which circumstance they were accus- 
tomed to attribute to that portion of 
the day a peculiar silence and serenity. 
So, in the first Idyll, the Goatherd re- 
fuses to play at the request of Thyrsis, 
lest he should interrupt the slumber of 
Pan. We are induced to quote the 
passage for the lively picture it furnishes. 

Ov A/uf, M Wif/Mni, r$ /Mra/sCfifit, mu Btfug 

C/l/M* 

ILb» 41 AliUM/Mr* n ym^ mm' my ^m/g 
TaiiM MimgmmM/g mftmmvtTm, i»ri yi mm^gg 
" Kmu St mtt ggtfum ^tm mm^nrsum 

•• 1 dare not, shepherd, at the hour of 
noon, 

My pipe to rustic melodies attune — 

*ri8 Fan we fear : from hunting he 
returns. 

As sU in ailrace hush’d the noonday 
hums; 

And, tired, reposes mid the woodland 
scene, 

Whilit on hit noitrilt gift a bitter tpUen.” 

— POLWUELB. 

Philostratus has a very beautiful 
ortrait, almost precisely similar, in 
is leones: — 'Emmittlbt t m^ mgsrtgsw 
pis, msupsHg n mm m^mn rns pism, mm rms 
i9i)^skss mmrtig ktmtssn ry uersy, Tmfu^ss 
t mmfmnmstmt ymf mmry m 

Vc^iK^. JD^rmiebat igitur prius <][ui- 
dem reroissus ac mitis nasum, et ini- 
cundiam ipsius somno leniens. Hodie 
vero supra modo irascitur ingilientibus 
in ipsum Nymphis. . . 

From the works ofmany of our elder 
oets might be selected specimens of 
rief and touching pathos, not 4o, 
eieelled by the most ha{^y semhiiis 
efOr^fah art! The names bf Care’w,: 
Dr.^King (a writer dmrvibg a Wider 


fame), and Ben Jonson, wticularly 
recur to the lecolleotion. % Jonson, 
indeed, may almost be applied the re- 
mark* of Livy, that he militated upon 
antiquity until his very imamnation 
took the hue of his dreams, and became 
antique also. But his genius was not 
more susceptible of the grandeur of the 
ancient poetry than of its minuter graces. 
The epitaph on Elizabeth L. B. might 
have been* written by Meleager or 
Theocritus : 

•• Would’st thou hear what man can aay 
In a little ? Reader, stay. 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die. 

Which in life did harhonr give 
To more beauty than doth live. 

If at all she had a fault. 

Leave it buried in this vault. 

One name was Elizabeth, 

Th* otlier— let it sleep with death ; 

Fitter where it died to tell. 

Than that it lived at all. Farewell 1” 

But probably one of the most 
graceful copies of antique simplicity 
and ^C6 is contained in Akensid» 
inscription 

For A Grotto. 

«« To me, whom in their lays the ahep- 
herda call 

Actsa, daughter oftheneighhVing stream, 
This cave belongs. The fig-tree and the 
vine. 

Which o*er the rodiy entrance downward 
ahoot, 

Were placed by Glyeon ; he with cows- 
lips pale, ^ 

Frimiroae, and pui^e lychnis, deck’d the 
green 

Before my threshold, and my shelving 
walls ^ 

With honeysuckle cover'd. Here at noon. 
Lull'd by ttie murmur of my riaing fdlb^t. 
I slumber: here my clasrang fruits 1 
tend, • 

Or from the humid flow’rs at break of day 
Freali garlanda weave, and chase from 
all my bounds 

Each thing impure and noxioua. Enter in , 
O Btrauger! undismay’d ; ^or hat nor 
toad 

Here luzica ; and if thy'hreail of blame- 
less thoughts ' 

Approve thee, not unwelcome ohalt thou 
tread 

My quiet mansion, chiefly if thy name 
Wise Pallas andth’immortal Muses own.” 

Akenside wpeara to have been an 
admirer of Theocritus ; aud Mr. PoL- 
whele, haa eamasked that his third 
Inscription, is an evident imitation of 
^ the Vow to ftiapus. , . - 

And ken are mt for the present.^ * 
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THE NATIONAL CONTROVERSY. 

1. ITS SUSJECT MATTER. 

There are many penons in the com- cion,- they aie leading or guiding^ in an 
muuity who, either under the influence unseen way, the course of legislation 
of mere indolence, or from a secret dis- and of government, 
trust oftheir own intentions, while they But what are the leading plans or 
join in the political warfare of the day, schemes of operation according to 

seem ever anxious to confine our views which the great political parties in 
and their own within the smallest pos- the state are steering Aeir course? 
eible limits, consistent with any kind of In answer to this question we must 
discumion. It seems to be their aim state plainly, that however parties may 
to keep their minds ever in blinkers, split, divide, amalgamate, or perplex 
and to avoid as much as possible the matters, there are, in fact, but two 
intrusion of any thing but that which great schemes or systems now espoused; 
lies immediately under their view, and by their attachment to one of these 
With them the constant cry is, Only two schemes must all our modem politi- 
just pass this one measure— only just cians be designated. These two schemes 
agree to this sinsle proposition — and are, that which is called Coniervafiiie,*’ 
every thing hereafier will be peace and and that which is termed " Destructive ;** 

quietness, happiness and prosperity/’ or, to describe them more at length. 

It has been by the votes and the that which advocates a government 

persuasions of such characters as these with InstituiionSf and that which pre^ 

that we have been led from one dis- fers a government without, 
organising measure to another, — from But, in order to be understood, we 

Popish emanciration to the Refoim- shall again, at whatever risk of repeti- 
bill, — from the JEleform-bill to the now tion and tediousness, try to sketch the 
attempted spoliation of the Church; outline of two existing examples, by 

and at every step the fiillacy is repeated, which the matter in band will be far 

that thii, the present proposition, what- better understood than by any abstract 
ever it may be, is to settle, to pacify, theories. 

to harmonize, and to give stability to In the first we see a nation, the great 
every thing. Instead of which, when mass of which knows and admits, as h 

the step so urgently desired is taken ; first principle, the truth of the Holy 
we find, before many weeks have passed Scriptures. The one all-important fact, 
over, that instead of being the last, it is that God has given us a revelation of 

only the a Aries ; that instead his mind and will, is admitted ; and 

of settling and establishing, we have by that revelation, as by a test, evejy 
only been unsettling and disorganizing ; notion of legislation or government '^s 

and that every inch passed over, in a tried and approved. Aa a necessaiy 

descending course, only adds to the corollary, Popery, the chief Atagonist 
nAnentum which urges us more rapidly and rival of Christianity, and whose 
onwards I ^ policy and condemnation are alike de- 

Surely, then, if we would act, in veloped in the single fact, that she 

poBticaf matters, like oveaturee pos- wars with the Bible as with a natural 

sessed of reason, and capable of learn- enemy, is laid under restraint; the par- 

ing from experience, and of combining tisans of that immoral and destructive 
,probabiliti^, it is time that we endea- creed being left, as citizens, unharmed 
voured to wtUe our minds in some and unmolested ; but their fiiith having 

. oonnected view of the respimtive policy noadroission orfavour among the autho- 

of the contending parties in the state, rities of the realm. The nation whose 
Those who are actively engaged in the policy we are reviewing has been go- 
wsarfine of tlie l^lature,^ and who give vemed from time immemorial by a race 

48 jpiMlse which propels the machipe ofkings,and its hills have been crowned 

along, are not acting forcenturiesby the palaces and castlesof 

whim, or momentary fancy, its ancient nobles. All the powers and 
.^f^mther we believe it or not; whether privileges, both of sovereign and peers, 
their designs or not; are now studiously reviewed, and care- 
a conneetiid fufly adjusted. Monarchy is found, 
iAti# ofpperations. In every if the lessons of the world’s experience, 

^ Miibg Ihejf^wieie is a dim ; and when .through more than thirty centuries, are 
Mbeir fi^Joweai are often without |pspi- of any value, to be the most stable and 
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permanent form of giovemment. Aris- 
tocracy, too, has its advantages; and 
nothing can be more obvious than the 
expediency, if powerful nobles exist in 
a land, of assisting them a fixed place, 
and privilege, and responsibility. The 
people, meanwhile, acting bv their own 
representatives, balance and check the 
other two estates. And thus grows up 
foat entire system, hitherto unparalleled 
among the nations of the world, under 
which, ever since its settled establish- 
ment in A.D. 1688, England has been 
perpetually advancing in power and 
wealth, intelligence and prosperity. 

Now examine the other case. In 
this a large body of men, all of equal 
rank and circumstances, settle and co- 
lonise a country. Circumstences throw 
upon them the task of erecting a con- 
stitution. They have neither king' nor 
nobles among them, and common sense 
teaches them that such things are not 
Oo be manufiictured in a moment. In 
matters of religion, too, they have no 
common faith, but consist of a medley 
of various sects, who can agree in no- 
thing but the mutual right of maintain- 
ing their own opinions. In tlys state 
of things, therefore, the result of the 
whole is, that a sort of standing com- 
mittee, or parish vestry, is constituted, 
to which every district sends its repre- 
sentatives ; and a kind of chief clerk, 
or secretary, is appointed, with power to 
sign papers, and write official letters. 

Such are the two systems : tliey have 
alike arisen, each out of the circum- 
stances of the case; and the folly 
against which we desire to protest is, 
that which would forcibly conform 
either to the difierent circumstances 
and different wants of the other. How 
absurd, for instance, would be the idea 
.of setting up a king and a house of 
peers in America. The material is 
wanting — there are no peers, no great 
landed proprietors, to be found ; nor is 
there any race in whose line sovereignty 
has become entwined : nor are the 


pared for such a system. They neither 
feel the wailt of it, nor could perceive 
its utility if established. 

And equally absurd would be the 
idea of forcing the American system 
upon England, as of transplanting the 
British constitution to America. We 


both possess a royal line, and we pos- 
sess, also, long hereditary auadhnttnts 
to ^t line. We have a powerfol 
array of peers, who for centuries 
been lords of the soil; and we'idso 


have notions deeply imbedded in our 
minds, that those pm, in their places, 
and performing their duties, are of real 
value and utility, as well as ornament, 
to the community. We have a chureb, 
too, which, when first formeo, com- 
prehended in its pale nineteeiHtweii- 
tieths of the people of England,and 
which would soon, were the' means of 
extension provided, again inelude a 
like proportion. All these we have, 
and It is not the whim of a theorist 
that will make us lightly let them jgo. 

Yet the present controversy, if we 
search out the real ground of it, 
turns upon nothing else than this,— - 
that some vain and foolish men really 
connive that all we have, over and 
above the American system, is useless 
and mischievous surplusage. 

Many of these are parish vestiymen 
under Sir John Hobhouse's Bill. They 
sit in a room, with eighty others, 
ruling in sheer demotism the concerns 
of Marylebone or Pancias ; and it con- 
stitutes no small part of their enjoyment, 
that they so sit and so rule in despite 
of all the education, and intelliffance, 
and property of the district And their 
beau idial of a legislature and a govern- 
ment is, — that it should resemble, in all 
points, the Marylebone vestry I 

Now, whatever dishonest or silly 
Whigs may say, this is the real ques- 
tion at issue? The true moving power 
in the House of Commons is tmit of the 
Hume and O’Connell party; and the 
drift of these woriMes is roerdy this,— 
that they may rule in the legislature as 
they now do in their own parochisd as- 
semblies. At present they are checked 
and overruled. The House of Lords 
stands right across their way, presenting 
a stem negative^ eveiy demociatixing 
proposition . The king, too, sometimes 
exerts a judgment di&ring from their 
own. He has been known to break up 
a parliament consisting of three-fourths 
Whigs and Radicals, and thus to make 
room for one in which the detested 
Tories bold at least three-sevenths of 
the total number. All these things are 
scarcely to be borne. But if the sway 
should once, be theirs— if only for a 
^rt two years* reign— how quickly 
would thesethings be madeto flee away f 

The controverw, dien, really is, — 
Whether the British constitution shall 
be cut down to the American pattern. 
The utility of kings, and lords, a^ an 
established church, is wholly questioned 
by the parly with whom the initiatfctre 
now rests. Tine, it is felt to be not ox- 
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|MidklittottiiatlaU points at <mce. The 
imrtOff end of tlie wedge is ever pre- 
tend; Bntihen is not the least blmk- 
kif^f die reai question ; on the •con- 
liwsr^i^iS'plftfDlycontesed, that much 
liete mmains Mind after the present 
deiBuid> and that each step now con- 
tended for will only be taken as an 
^^’instalment*’ of the whole demand. 

No one, in truth, can have given 
the^least attention to the struggles of 
tine tet five yean^ without being made 


aware that a great and general change 
is in the view of those who have been 
the leaders through all that period ; 
nor can any one have observed their 
motions, and listened to their. words, 
without being made fully aware that 
the real drift of their thoughts tended 
to nothing less than the demolition of 
thechureh|the peerage, and the throne, 
and the reducing all things, as speedily 
as might be, to the level of the Ameri- 
can congress, or the Marylebone vestry. 


11. TIIE PARTIES TO THE COKT&OVEBST. 


In thus attempting to describe that 
waifore -wfaicb is at present carrying 
on, not against this or that institution, 
or pervious comer of an institution 
meray, but in fact, and in the delibe- 
rate intention of tlie real movers of the 
political drama, against each and all 
of our establishments, we are quite 
prepared to hear the angry interroga- 
toiy, from some silly Whig, Whatl 
do you mean, seriously and delibe- 
rately, to charge the Melboumes, and 
Ruaseiis, and Greys, and Lansdownes 
•with' an- intention to uproot that church 
to which they are attached by so many 
ties?' that peerage which raises them- 
selves to such an elevation? or that 
monarchy to which th^ have so re- 
peatedly sworn allegiance?*’ To such 
oqqerist we should proffer, in repW, a 
pm from Mr. ColendgeH Table-Talk, 
ne passage runs thus: 


I could not hel^lniling, in reading 
the report of Lord Grey’s speech in the 
House of Lords the other night, when bo 
eskod Lord Wicklow whetfaer be eeri- 
eaely believed that he, Lord Grey, or 
any of the minietois^ intended to eunvert 
the inetitiitione of the|Coontry. Had 1 
baon in Lord Wicklowo place, I should 
have been tonqited to answer tlq^qaei- 
tm eomething in the following manner : 
* Waving me charge in an offensive 
sense of personal conscionsneis Sjgainst 
tto nolfle earl, and all but one or two of 
Mo odUeagnee, upon my honour, and in 
^0 preeence of Almiglity God, *1 answer, 
¥dsl You have destrc^ed 'the freedom 
ajRfia ii teno nt — >yoo have done your best 
.la sbap'4i* door. of the Houae of Com- 
tenalaltepmpsrly, the hiilh, the rsop, 

ozasptated the 
r tMteoTof 

'tbit' dtte 

. _ te^dB^tefoteirliS’iadL in • dll'tigss. 


least patiiotio and the least conserva- 
tivo of any. You am now preparing 
to destroy forever the constitutional in- 
dependence of the House of Lords ; you 
are for ever displacing it from its supre- 
macy, as a co-ordinate estate of the realm. 
And whether you succeed in passing 
your bill by actually swomping our votes 
by a batch of new peers, or by frighten, 
ing a sufficient number of na out of our 
opinions by the threat of one, e(iaall;ir 
you will have superseded the triple as- 
sent which the constitution requires fo 
the enactment of a valid law, and have 
left the king alone with the delegates of 
the popplace !' ” — VoL II. p. S4. 

This is a sufficient answer to the 
queslion. We neither know nor care 
whether Lord Melbourne and bis col- 
leagues have any bad intentiom : it is 
enough for us to perceive, what no one 
can close bis eyes against, that the 
Melbourne administration has entered 
into a close league and partnership 
with those whose hatred of our insti- 
tutions is matter of no doubt. Take, 
then, a general view of the heteroge- 
neous coalition of parties wl^ch now 
carries a majority in the muse of 
Commons, and say what rational hope 
can be eolertaiiira, that those who 
<<roean no harm*' will ever be able to 
act the part of the dray so efihctually 
as to stay the destructive promss of 
that mob with whom they are luiied. 

In the session of 1838, in the first 
vigour of ^ the Reform Ministiy," and 
in the first session of the Reform par- 
liament, the power of LordGreyh mi- 
nistry was such — bis majority in the 
Commons so overwhehamg-^diat the 
Conservatives might with some skfoty 
rely on his intentions, seeing that he 
had the meam of caning mem into 
eflhct. But the movement party has 
wqpdrottsly incieased rince men,, both 
m'^pe^er^ond in Audad^; land^ the 
Whigs, hemmed in >betwim ihe.De- 
stnictives and the Censervatives, have 
been so fourfollylhimied tn irambenB 
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as' to havo now become incapable of 
maintaininrtlieir'OWQ ground. 

Surely, tnen, it would be inere folly 
to judge of the policy of the ministry 
by the supposed views or intentions of 
some of its leadiiig members. The 
cabinet, at the present moment, is a 
mere machine, forced along by the 
movement party. Our pitm^ts and 
expectations, then, must be ralt mainly 
on the views and known intentions of 
that party, and not on the poor and 
fruitless wishes of those who do their 
bidding. 

And what are the declared views 
and objects of that band of active, 
restless, and energetic spirits, who are 
now ur^ng on the Melbourne cabinet? 
The very last debate on the Irish 
Church-bill furnishes sufficient proofs 
and evidences of these. In that debate 
we find such sentiments as these: — 

Mr. fluMB “ was not, he confessed, 
quite satisfied with the bill; for the 
effect of it would be to keep up an es- 
tablishment in Ireland which teas not 
watUedt and to perpetuate the domina- 
tion of a pertif that vrsajustli^ tdmoxkm 
to the population of that country" 

Here we are distinctly told that the 
Established Church in Ireland, having, 
as the commissioners’ report bos' lately 
shewn, nearly a million of people with- 
in its pale, and comprehending within 
that number the far greater portion of 
the property and education of the land, 
is not wanted,” and ought not to be 
kept up. The six millions of Papist 
peasantry, destitute alike of any know- 
ledge of religion, and of any freedom 
to use that knowledge if they had it, 
are described as '*9ie population^ 
and the million and a half of Protest- 
ants, owning at least nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the property of the island, are 
designated as party which w justly 

oknoxious to the population of that 
countiy.” These are the sentiments 
ofMr.<Hume; and no one, at all ac- 
quainted wilb the existing state of 
parties, will deny that Mr. Hume is 
one of that ^p^” 'whioh exeieises 
the most complete ** donrinalkm” over 
cfurpeesenteuleti. ^ 

. Butwetunlto8siotherortbemmi»- 

terial supporieri, for une of foe mbs! 
choice and elabomtO spebiseoa^if art- 
fol misrmresentation that the lan|pu|ge 
cawaffora : ^ ^ *■' ,, 

>Sir. StBit said, I yntk 

pfokywemaintainour pnetti iaobfo- 
nrt, aur hierarchy ib lespeMbilHy, 
end sn the dirtslian medioeri^^ foet 


becomes them* Ttvfoe vtenhfp of our 
God we raise magnlAettit 'lemples; 
worthy of the 'lofity reodtecfious aaso^ 
dated with' our* reKgioo, ^ and with 
spireu' * whose iifoDt 'lng^pqifit' to 
heaven.’ And whew, out of ^our own 
resources, we do all this ^when; 
paupers as we aie^fepresented to* be, 
we nave thus, unaided by the state, 
not only given sustainment, but a lost 
elevation to our ancient eliureh,‘aow 
paltiy is it of Protestantism, withMts 
enormous revenues, boasting as it does 
that all the aristocracy belong to' it, 
to come here, making -a> poor foce, 
and with its eoffenr replemsbed with 
the public gold, whinibgand whimper- 
ing about the wretched* destitbtien to 
which it is reduced.” 

This is one of the most fovoored of 
the ministerial omtors; and this is the 
sort of glittering and seipent-like false- 
hood which, levelled' aS' it is against 
Protestantism,' is gteeted with ** loud 
cheers from the ministerial bencbesw” 

The Popish priests of Ireland wring 
from their wretched peasantry -ftom 
one million and a ha^*to (tso mHUons 
ayear. One of theirnumber, Mv;Ciofy 
of Cork, has lately described theicreiw* 
ing, wheedling, half-bullyinghalf-wliiiiK- 
ing process by which thit vast sum is ear* 
tracted from these miserable crdsbires. 
Yet, out -of all this vast income, they 
tell us that tbev have’ nehber wheie:* 
withal to build tneiir places df worship, 
nor to educate their youth. For the 
first they are evA putting* about the 
begging-box among tfaoSO whom they 
call heretics. Haraly an Irish news*- 
paper can we take up, wifoout some 
notice of foe benefiictioita of lihend 
Protestants — t. e. Of Pfolesmririf'isfid 
do not protesin-^te fob erectfon of 
Popish chapels. For the soeond they 
comb* to parliament; and the veiy 
question now at issue is, Whether ^y 
shall be allowed to rob the Protestant 
Church of some 50,0001. a-yeaiv for 
the estabUshment of*selM)ols to teach 
Popeiyh ... 

But turn to foe ofoer side Of the 
picture. The ravenues of fob Pro- 
testant chOfOh, were they bolleeted, 
would amodift to bbOOt^ 500,0007. 
Wyhar, Or Idls foin fob half of the sunfi 
whibh foe W6Wk priests dfow from 
their WrsteKdd dbypifo.'' ^ 

Ym, wlri*.ib;iiS;*fpoorfoce’’ which 
Protestantjbm pdts on T What is it 
foat bilbgg j P rSt btrn ntism befbrs. pm- 
fomibOt at aH^ aif foe present tnomOSlr? 
Is shb 'askingfot any new*betieAmlicri 
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or endowment ? Not at all ; she merely 
asks that her undoubted ri^ts and 
iMMsessions may be protected by the 
MW, and that her inveterate foes, the 
Irish priests, may not be allowed to 
halloo on the peasantiy to the entire 
destruction of her rights. And the 
** destitution ” of which she complains 
isjDOthing more than just that destitu^ 
tion which either the Duke of Devon- 
shire or Lord Lansdowne would feel, 
if all their tenants were to refuse any 
longer to pay rent, and were to find 
impunity in so doing. 

ihe priesthood, then, possessed of at 
least 1,600,000/. a-year, insist upon it 
that they cannot educate their youth, 
eicept th^ are allowed to pills^ the 
Church of Ireland of 50,000/. a-year 
to provide the funds. The present 
ministiy agree to the demand. And 
Mr. Shiel is set up to distort the tacts 
in this atrocious way, amidst ** loud 
ehotn frem the minieterkil Benches P* 
But we proceed one step further, 
and one step higher, for we shall next 
quote a minister of state. 

Lord Morpeth said, The honour- 
able and learned member who last ad- 
dressed the House said, that the state 
was bound to support that religion 
which was founded t» truth. That 
principle would impose upon those 
who dissented from it the duty of 
eternal opposition. And, after all, 
toko was to decide what was the truth? 
Was knowledge on that point to be 
obtained from the fiillible lips of the 
honourable and learned memto, or the 
equally fiillible lips of himself? No I the 
only intelligible ground on which an 
established religion could rest, was on 
its being the opinion of the majority.*^ 
Assuredly we have mot been stand- 
ing still of late I' It is not to be ques- 
tioned that the movement sensibly ad- 
vances, when we thus find the founda- 
tion of infidelity thus openly built upon 
by a leading minister of the crown. 

What is truth ? This is the question, 
says Lord Bacon, which was masked by 
scornful Pilate, who, however, went 
out without staying for an answer. 
If Lord Morpeth thinks that this 
otwatioD cannot be answered, wity 
doss htpvofiMsJiis attachment to Pro- 
AMnliliii and the Protestant Church.? 
ifwtiiBBmaok know ** what is truth,’’ 
njM|4ii<iririch side it exists, cleariy it 
possible thtit the Protestants may 
in tiat/t m Aat tfae^ Papists are. 
Then wby.ahonld any feasonable man 
preiess a preference, which, on hb 


own shewing, he cannot justify 7 And 
how, if no other rule than that of the 
fancy or belief of the majority ” is to 
regulate the question of an established 
church — how, in the name of common 
sense, can Lord Morpeth entertain the 
idea of keeping up in Ireland a church 
which is not the church of the majori^ f 
Surely, tumn bb lordship’s own prin- 
ciples, h^can adopt no other course 
than that of establishing Popery in Ire- 
land, Hindooism in India, Buddhism 
in Ceylon, and the worship of the 
devil in Western Africa I 

But is Lord Morpeth really so far 
enlightened,” and has he so profited 
by the march of intellect, as to 
pretend either to forget or not to know 
that there is such a book as the Bible 
— that that Bible is neither more or 
less than the word of God — and that 
it was especially vouchsafed to men as 
a light unto their steps, and a lamp 
unto their paths ?” This is the turning 
point in the whole matter. Does he 
believe the Bible or not ? We do not 
mean in his closet, but in the bee of 
day. If he believes that book to be 
the word of God, then he has a firm 
and safe foundation on which to build. 
Allowing a degree of latitude, under 
national peculiarities, for variations in 
church government, and thus accepting 
Episcopacy in England and Presby- 
terianism in Scotland — each church 
resting its hopes and its creed solely 
on the inspired word— he will yet 
reject all casts and forms of idolatry 
without hesitation, as being false. 
And, in like manner, he must turn 
a frowning countenance aliJce upon 
Popery and Socinianism, because nei- 
ther of these creeds will yield a frank 
and fair allegiance to God’s word. 
The Papbt declares it to be hurtful to 
the people; the Socinian denies its 
divine authority, or endeavours to 
garble or mutilate it. If he adheres, 
therefore, to his firat principle, the 
Christian statesman must lomi coldly 
upon each ; taking for hb stand the full 
admission of the Bible as the word of 
God — as “ the truth.” 

But if he adopts the other alterna- 
tive, and professes, with Lord Morpeth, 
that we cannot know with any certainty 
" what is truth,” then, to maintain that' 
position, he must either assert that the 
divine authority of the Scriptures b k 
doubtful point, or that, admitting their 
authenticity and hispitaiion, they have 
no clear and intellijdlde meaning. If 
the Bible be the word of God, and if 
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its . meaning be plain and practicali 
then the question is at an end. To 
maintain, as Lord Morpeth does, that 
.the truth cannot be known, is to main- 
tain the opposite view. But then that 
view is the view of an infidel — t. e. of 
an unheUeverl 

Such, then, are the doctrines enun- 
ciated from the ministerial benches in 
the House ofCommons. They at least 
shew one thing with a clearness which 
cannot be surpassed, namely, that the 
established churches, both of England 
and of Ireland, and the Protestant re- 
ligion in both countries, have nothing 
to hope from the present government. 
Possessing no principles or prejudices 
of their own, the members of Lord 
Melbourne’s cabinet will be guided 
in these matters by the. counsels of 

III. TUE POLICY 

This is a branch of the subject on 
which we feel it peculiarly necessary to 
enlarge. The policy of the leaders of 
each party must obviously be, — to foster 
and strengthen the hands of their friends. 
In doing this, the Conservatives would 
only be doing justice ; while the De- 
structives, on the other hand, in pur- 
suing the same course, would be exag- 
gerating the injustice they have already 
committed. Vet, strange as it may 
appev, while the latter keep this point 
ever in view, the former appear to feel 
veiy little interest in it. ^ 

By encouraging and 'strengthening 
the hands of their fnends, we mean 
nothing so mean and low as mere 
patronage or pecuniary aid. We mean 
just this, — that it is the settled purpose, 
and constant aim, of the Whigs and 
Radicals, to depress and keep down the 
Conservatives among the jMople, and 
to deny them their fair share in poli- 
tical rights and political influence ; and 
it ought to be just as much an object 
with the Conservative leaders to do 
their followers justice in these points, 
and to strengthen their hands by eveiy 
just and lawful expedient. 

Political ]>ower among us, as far as 
p^plo are concerned, consists 
mainly in the^are possessed Jn this 
representation— in the House of (Am- 
mons. Thathouse,underitt new Whig 
eonstruction, is not chosen by all te 
people, nor by the greater paitof them, , 
nor by some m every dass, nor aeooid- w 
in|p to any other just and feasonabie ^ 
pnndple. It is elkted— or we should * 
father sfiy McmgforteqftVaeleeled-* 
by a certain dgstf^ or me people, that > 


Ut 

O’Connell, of Sheil, eind of Hfime ; 
and those counsels will be moderated 
only by a fbar of precipitating mea- 
sures.too hastily. The pulse of the 
people of England will be their, only 
point of inquiry. So fiir and so fast 
as Englishmen will let them, wiU they 
loceed in ihe demolition of both esta- 
lishments, and in the restriction and 
silent persecution of Protestantism in 
both countries. 

We cannot now advert to other 
topics, but no one who has read 
history -will have any doubt that the 
of the church, the monarchy, and 
the peerage, will be one. The war 
rages chiefly against the first at the 
present instant : but our foes know full 
well, that in assailing one they virtually 
assail the whole. 

OF EACH PARTY. 

class having been chosen and invested 
with this momentous power, not on the 
score either of natural rights or of any 
acknowledged fitness, but prqfeuedfy 
on the ground of general expraiency, 
and reoMy, because it was expected that 
they would be favourable to me con- 
tinuance of the Whig domination. 

Let us look a little closer at this 
matter. In the constitution of that 
assembly of representatives, in which 
the chief political authority must re* 
main, we might naturally look for some 
rational and defensible principle, upon 
which the whole scheme of representa- 
tion might be built. Compare the 
English system, as it now exisU, with 
that of other countries, or with the dic- 
tates of a philosophic mind. 

In France, the chamber of npre- 
sentatives is chosen by all who a 
certain amount of direct taxes. Ibis 
amount, we believe, is now as Ingh ag 
two hundred francs ; and, consequenilY, 
political power is thus lepotea solmy 
in the middle and higher classes— in 
those, in (act, who have enjoyed such 
means of acquiring pditioal knowMge 
as may fit them for the du^ laid upon 
them. In Holland, Belgium, Switser- 
land,and other ftee countries, a similar 
principle prevails. 

A more extended scheme was pro- 
pounded about jforty years since by 
the acute and migeeloos Home Tooke. 
He proposed tO'divIde England into a 
certain number of^rloctoial dfotricts, - 
allowing eaifo dfotriof m elect one repre- 
sentative. Heifaen gave to every mao*' ^ 
in the disttiotft vdein such deetion. 
But he had the prudence and the 
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,'lfaaHliQilgh ** eTery man 
{ righ^ to §hare** in the 
ll^siieiitatioD, yet ** eveiy man had not 
' 4 ^ anequal thar^ an obsem- 

.ibii pariee^ and full of 

; pinctical wiMom. He,' therefore, cpm- 
inenced by giving the lowest a iingU 
Vote, multiplying the suffrage as he ad- 
vanced upwards, in proportion to the 
^rieetors* contribution to the state, till 
the higher classes had reached the max- 
• imum offen votes. This was the de- 
Qhcmte proposition, after many years’ 
eonsideiation, of the early friend and 
adviser of Sir Francis Buraett. 

There can be no doubt that either of 
tjtese plana would be greatly preferable 
to our present system. That system, 
hastily patched up to meet an emer- 
gency, is full of anomalies and incon- 
sistencies. Its chiefest condemnation, 
however, may be expressed in its au- 
thor’s words. It especially favours the 
inhabitants of lam towns. Now Lord 
John Russell had long before declared, 
ia his work on the British constitution, 
that the inhabitants of large towns formed 
** tile worst possible eomtitueney*^ 
Nevertheless, such as it is, this elec- 
toral system must, in its main features, 
remain. We cannot be perpetually 
GQnstitution->making. Still, as oppor- 
tpoities occur, such as the Corporation 
.rainow in progress, the Conservative 
leaders ouc^t to be ever watchful for 
such improvements as are practicable. 

It is of the last importance that the 
character and feeling^ of the middle 
classes should be. well understood by 
ihearittoemcy. There is no section of 
(he people combining such opposites ; 
<lio sectiqo, one portion of whm is so 
entirely separated from and opposed 
to another. It is nigral enou^, that 
tbeve who. xbtngle little vrith the mid- 
dle classes should scarcely undmstand 
th^. But nothing cap he more im- 
aot than that they should be uit* 


...Be it obfcerved, ftieO,.,tbat this class 
Older in (be oemmuni^. is divided 
intD two great sectioiis. In the .first 
you^ied ipercantije ‘men, , professional 
^ men, iientiy of moderate iucoipes, 
kp^meh .of opulence, and. education. 

BiwItaQ petty 4^^ 

^lioan, the broker, the 

^nhe biolheUJreeper^ the 
a ^maei of persons 
~ ,.aitd impim- 
;5#,.fiHween ttMAotiire 



ing, no interchange of mind ; no com- 
merce but tliat of mere business trans- 
actions. The one section mingles freely 
with the higher classes, of society; the 
other is at oome wifo the lowest ; but 
between the two there is a great gulf 
fixed ” — a gulf never passed, either in 
painful or in pleasurable moments. 

And if these two sections of the 
same class are divided and opposed 
in haldts and in feelings, equally 
divided and opposed are they in poli- 
tical feelings and prejudices. 

TheMghest coneervatives in England 
are to be found among the respectable, 
opulent, educated tradesmen, mer- 
chants, and professional members of 
the community. The lowest Destruc- 
tives, or Radicals, are those who keep 
chandlers' shops, serve writs, sell horses, 
and open beer-houses, in Finsbui^y and 
, the Tower Hamlets. 

Canvass the Regent’s Park, or Rus- 
sell Square, or Guildford Street, or 
Clapham Common ; you find at least 
four-fifths of the inhabitants to be 
strong Conservatives. Canvass Saffron 
Hill, Petticoat Lane, tlie New Cut, or 
Tothiy Fields ; nine out often will vote 
forthe fiercest revolutionLt they can find. 

Now this is a practical point of 
the last importance, when Corporation 
Bills and Vestry Bills are under the 
consideratiou of parliament. To popu- 
larise corporations and vestries is both 
safe and expedient, up to a certain 
point. But beyond that point all is 
dangerous. If you can adopt Horne 
Tooke’s plan, and give one vote to all, 
and ten votes to the highest contri- 
butor, all may besafi^K But in giving 
an equal vote throughout, remember 
that St. Lake’s or Clerkenwell may 
have twice the number of houses, and 
twice the number of votes, that are 
found iq St, George’s, Bloomshuiy. 
One equal vote througliout, therefore, 
gives the sole nomination to St. Luke's, 
while Bloomsbury pays two-thirds of 
the. taxes! 

Upon these matters -of detail hang 
^ seal merits of every^duestion. It 
is imi^sBible to extend political power 
tOQ widely, or to place confidence too 
.implicitly, in the^ higher ranks of .the 
middle, classes. But, when you pass 
from them to the remainder of that 
yoji find none but Radicids and 
Destructives of the most furious cha- 
racter. Let these things be thought of, 
when the Corporation Bill is in com- 
iiiiiuee in the (louse of Lords. 
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RECOLLECTIONS Q^IR WALTER SCOTT. 

I. — ms boyMod and youth. 


It is a remarkable fact, that, up to the 
present date, scarcely any memoirs of 
Scott have been published, except those 
which, shortly after his lamented death, 
were circulated in some of the jreekly 
journals. 

Yet for this there are many reasons. 
The silence, however, is not altogether 
imputable to the expectations formed 
of nis literary life, to be published by 
a hiehly distinguished relative and 
friend; for that circumstance would 
not prevent, and o^igkt not to prevent, 
others from recording, out of their own 
recollections and experience, whatever 
tends to illustrate a character which, 
the more it is developed, will be the 
more admired and respected. 

In regard to utility, the portrait- 
painter and sculptor have little preten- 
sions when compared with those of a 
faithful biographer. But if the features 
of a great and good man have been 
perpetuated by l^wrence or Chantrey, 
will tiiis destroy the interest attache 
to his likeness, when rapidly and 
faithfully sketched by the nand even 
of a nameless artist, however humble 
and obscure ? If a tomb were erected 
by his relatives in Dryburgh Abbey, 
or if the nation combined in raising 
public monuments to his memoiy, 
rhould this prevent the grief-stricken 
villager from wending his way, unseen 
and unknown, to strew flowers on the 
grave of a departed friend and bene- 
ractor? 

W hoever attempts the biographical 
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portrait of Scott must be, in one sense 
of the word, his eulogist, or he will 
exhibit no likeness; but from this it 
does not follow, that information drawn 
from different quarters will be wanting 
in variety. Moreover, such recollec- 
tions committed to writing may be 
considered a pious tribute to the me- 
mory of the dead ; while for the public 
they assist in diffusing that inestimable 
knowledge which is derived from the 
contemplation of illustrious examples. 

But, as above said, there are many 
reasons why so little has yet been pub- 
lished on the subject. In weekly and 
other journals appeared summary views 
of the principal events in Sir Walter’s 
life, which, when accurately given, an- 
other writer can only repeat without 
alteration. The«biography of an emi- 
nent author may, it is true, be rendered 
more instructive, if not more entertain- 
ing, than even that of a historical hero 
exposed to ^‘moving accidents by flood 
and field but it can be so treated 
only by individuals who have been 
honours with his acquaintance : and 
of tliose who really knew and qppre- 
ciated the character of Scott, there are 
perhaps few who can subdue their 
own feelings for his loss in such man- 
ner, that tl^ may calmly write of him 
as numbered among the dead. Be- 
sides, those who, by friendly inter- 
course, became best qua'ified for the 
task, are not unlikely to remain the 
longest muteyfroro the mere conviclioa 
how inadequate, in this instance, must 
s 
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be the efforts ofa biographical deline- talents more humbly than Scott, he 

ator when contrasted with the merit of used sometimes in conversation to 

his original. deny, as applicable to himself, the 

To such difficulties and objections maxim, ** jx^ta nascitur )^* and to 

no ode can be more thoroughly awake maintain, that whoever exerted an 

than the writer of these lines; yet he equal degree of labour or application 

has, notwithstanding, been induced to would achieve the same or equal 

act on the suggestion of a valued lite- results. 

rary friend, who proposed that he should Truly diis, though otherwise in- 
commit to writing whatever recollec- tended, was a mode of stating the 

tions occurred to him respecting the question which an opponent would 

life of Sir Walter Scott from early have found it no easy matter to dis- 

years to its close. In a remote situa- prove practically. It was much the 

tion of the continent, without a single same as if a champion, after having 

English book to assist him, he has overthrown every adversary in the list, 

begun this task ; and is induced to were to say, “ Qood friends, I have 

continue it by reflecting that, in the not done all this, through any great 

memoirs expected from Mr. I^khart, personal superiority : onfy learn to 

it would be impossible to include even wield the lance and sword, and manage 

one-twentieth part of the letters, con- a horse with the same precision, and 

versations, anecdotes, journals, and ^^ou will obtain equal triumphs.’* 
memoranda of all sorts, which have Bui that imagination and poetic 
been already accumulated. Nor, pro- sensibility, as well as stren^h, cou- 
bably, will it be thought fantastic, or rage, and perseverance, depend on 

out of place, to compare that repertory gifts hereditary or innate^ is a position 

to the cairn** of a great chieftain, the which, of course, cannot seriously be 

existence of which need not prevent disputed. Suppose a harp made of 

any distant admirer from raising a soli- atone and strung with whij^ordy to all 

tary obelisk, however inadequate and intents^ and purposes it is still a harp, 

simple, to his memory. and may be played on after a fashion ; 

* * * but can any skill on earth extract good 

Sir Walter Scott, as is well known, music out of such an instrument ? 

was one of the sons of Walter Scott, Men differ from each other in original 

Esq., writer to the signet, and was character, almost as much as if they 

bom at Edinburgh in 1770, or 1771 . were composed of different materials. 

Of men, afterwards greatly distin- Will a born coward ever become truly 

guished in the world, 1 know not if it brave by any eflbrts of discipline ? Is 

has ever been remarked how many it possible by mere tuition to form a 

individuals were, in early youtli, sub- musical ear, or an eye for painting? 

jected to precarious health, this natu- One might suppose that, in the case of 

rally leading to seclusion and mental young pupils, this last question might 

amusement, instead of public school be answered in the affirmative; but 

discipline and boisterous competition ; experience teaches an opposite result, 

but, certainly, a long dist might be ad- The piano is thumped and batterS), 

duc^. For this cause it was found and tne canvass smeared in vain. Mi- 

advisable to remove Scott, in^ early chacl Angelo himself could not ade- 

boyhood, from his Other’s house in quately impress the laws of proportion 
the College Wynd to that of his grand- and anatomy on one party, nor Mozart 

father, in a wildly beautiful district bring the other a single semibreve 

of Roxburghshire, where, among the nearer to the right comprehension ei- 

lonely hills, he was allowed to spend ther of tune or time. On the contraiy, 

many a day that would otherwise nave the self-disciplined soldier, like Dliicber 

Bimn darkened by the premature tasks in boyhood, will contrive for himself 

4nd restraint of a grammar-school. the means of fighting, though he be 
" Here, at all events, he was in a si- sent to the quiet island of Riigen in 

^ration ^ calculated to produce poetic order to be out of harm’s way. Tlie 

impresamns such as become indelible, young poet will, unobserved, and per- 

atio*' revive with double force in after haps unconsciously, accumulate ma- 

yeark. Of such feelings it is almost terials or imagery for future compo- 

kupeffliifnie to remark that he was, sition, though lie ims only a tial^nny 

fioln eittfiMy^outh, keenjvsu ballad of the olden time, and the in- 

butas liommor aver spoke of his own spiration derived from a wild heath, a 
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ruined castle, and a moaning autumnal 
Mrind, to assist him. The painter also, 
like Opie in his early years, will do 
more with charcoal and chalk, and 
without a word of encouragement or 
insiruction, than one not gifted with 
the graphic impulse could e&ct, though 
the Iloyal Academy took him under 
their special protection. 

Accordingly, men of genius have, in 
most instances, educated themselves^ 
under circumstances rarely auspicious; 
and sometimes fearfully adverse, from 
which they have suddenly emerged, 
with -power and brijUancy altogether 
unexpected, jO 

Till within tne IsbHwo years of his 
life, the public onl/Kiiew Sir Walter 
Scott as a flourishing author in the 
plenitude of prosperity ; yet, as he 
once observed to the writer of thes^ 
pages, every step that he had gaineu 
in the world was hard won.’' lie was 
never, it is true, subject to the horrors 
of dependence — never placed in a 
situation inconsistent with his birth 
and lineage ; but, in early life, he had 
some share of the ^^rcs angmtte 
nor was the farewell stanza in the Ladt/ 
of the Lake wholly without foundation 
in truth — 

** Much have I owed thy charms in 
life's long way, 

Through secret woes the world has 
never known.” 

Yet with reference to these lines he 
observed, with his usual good-humoured 
drollery, 

“ As Master Stephen says, they are 
melancholy and gentlemanlike.” 

It was fortunate, therefore, that in 
his mind poetic sensibility and imagin- 
ation, which have too often degenerated 
into irritability and caprice, were never 
allowed to assume any undue prepon- 
derance. It may rather be affirmed, 
that the niling traits in his character 
were unconquerable courage, energy, 
and perseverance — endowments which 
he probably inherited from remote an- 
cestors, and which might have advanced 
him to the rank of a field-marshal, had 
not the lameness caused by an acci- 
dent in childhood prevented his enter- 
ing the army. 


Certainly,” he remarked, in I8I0J 
I should in my younger days have 
prefepred being a soldier to any other 
profession, and would not feel averse 
to it now, only with one modest stipu- 
lation— that I must be a general from 
the outset. Circumstances forbid the 
notion of rising from the ranks. But 
establish me once in full power, and 
good old John of Eld in* never ma- 
naged his fleet at Lasswade better than 
I should arrange my troops for action.” 

Accordingly, this disposition to a 
military life had been shewn, even in 
boyhood, by the eagerness with which 
he heard, and fidelity with which he 
recollected, every old chivalrous ballad 
recited by friends during his abode in 
lloxburghshirc ; where the impressions 
of such rude though powerful verses 
were deepened by his access to the 
identical scenes which they commemo- 
rate. The lords .and ladies, wizards 
and monks, dwarfs and faiiics, lived 
only in song ; but the ancient fortresses 
existed in all the grandeur of gloom 
and desolation, as monuments to prove 
Uiat tlic minstrels of the olden time, 
marvellous as were their tales, had not 
dealt wholly in fiction : nor could it 
be said that their personages were 
without local habitation and name.” 
In consequence of uncertain health, 
and until after his sixteenth year, it is 

n bable that Scott, like his own Wil- 
iu Rokeby, passed his leisure time, 
for the most part, in that sensitive 
mood of poetic reverie which, had it 
not been tor innate energies that after- 
wards triumphed, might have rendered 
him a mere dreamer, or poet of a very 
different class from that of which he 
afterwards becagie the chief. But a 
stout and chivalrous spirit lurked iu a 
then qieakly frame, and of the elements 
from which Wilfred's character is com- 
osed there was just enough inherited 
y Scott to produce those acute per- 
ceptions, and that high tone of feeling 
connected with the external influences 
of nature, from which are derived the 
best adornments and purest influences 
of poetry. 

Consequently, the days which he 
spent in wandering through the wild 
districts of Roxbu^shire were never 


* The person here mentioned was John Clerk, of Eldin, Esq., author of Xaval 
Tactics. In the ^rdon adjoining his house, near Lasswode, was a pond, where^ he 
used to amuse himself by floating his mimic ships ; but. as a greater singularity, 
there was in the pond an island, cut and decorated into thr resemblance of a seventy 
lour. 
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foitptten, but supplied him with those 
vivid and accurate descriptions of 
scenery and seasons which beautify 
all bis works of fiction, and are intro- 
duced with so much judgment as in- 
variably to strengthen his delineation 
of character and passions. 

Of the old ballads by which his at- 
tention was first drawn to poetry, Scott 
remarked (ann. 1798), that, consi- 
dered in reganl to their connexion with 
true history and real personages, these 
fragments ought never to be despised. 
They are,'’ said he, “like the rapid 
but powerful drawings of an old mas- 
ter, which a modern hand, if suffi- 
ciently experienced, may yet transfer 
to the canvass, and finish into com- 
plete historical pictures.*' 

How admirably he soon afier real- 
ised this idea, must be admitted by all 
who have read the Scottish Border 
Minstrelsy;*' in which work the bal- 
lads have been used as a starting-point, 
whence to enter on a wide field of his- 
torical research : but, in his allusion to 
“ sketches and finished pictures,'* Sir 
Waller possibly had, even in 1798, 
some inward anticipations of the highly 
wrought and accurate compositions 
which, as an ouioinal artist, he was 
destined to found on these rough 
models. 

As already said, his earliest impres- 
sions of poetry were fixed and perpe- 
tuated by associations with surrounding 
objects and scenery. In the immediate 
vicinity of his grandfather’s house was 
the ruined tower of Smaylholme, si- 
tuated among high crags, and com- 
manding extensive prospects in every 
direction. This fortlet is naturally de- 
fended on three sides by a morass and 
precipitous cliffs, beidg accessible only 
by a steep and rocky path from the 
west. The stairs are (or were, not 
long ago) in such a state of preserva- 
tion, that one might safely ascend to 
the bartizan at the summit of the castle, 
which is lofty, and forms a landmark 
at a great distance. Near the court 
are the remains of a chapel. 

From his eighth or tenth year this 
tower, and the adjoining beacon-cliff, 
called the “ Watch-fold,” were his fa- 
vourite haunts ; and it may not be un- 
worthy of remark, that he was here on 
ancestral ground, Smaylholme castle, 
with. )^e adjoining lands, being the 
mmfty of his opulent relative, Mr. 
£^01 Harden. ^ 

" Silher^ after long previous wander- 


ings, he would scramble up, cariying 
with him such books as he could ob- 
tain and delighted to pore over. The 
place formed a kind or poetic observa- 
tory, whence he watched the varied 
aspects of the landscape, now darkened 
by the sweeping storm that howled 
through the desolate fortress, and now 
cheered by the shifting sunlight of an 
April or October day ; while, undis- 
turbed, his imagination might brood 
on the legendary lore which he had 
collected. 

If Byron through life never ceased 
to remember the scenery of “ dark 
Loch-iia-gar,” with which he became 
acquainted in childhood, no less dur- 
able in Scott’s mind were the imagery 
and impulses derived from the crags 
of Smaylholme, the gloomy heath of 
Brotherston, and the “ Eildon hills 
cleft in three ;'* but it was not till fif- 
teen years later, that, remembering 
those early dreams, he began to avail 
himself of such inspiration for the pro- 
duction of powerful and liarmonious 
verse. Smaylholme tower deserved to 
be specially recorded, and as there 
happetied to be no suitable legend of 
its own attached to the spot, he made 
it the scene of his highly spirited ballad 
(probably the best of his earlier poems), 
entitled the “ Eve of St. John," first 
published in his friend Monk Lewis*i 
Tales of Wonder, 

It may be thought that I have dwelt 
too long on these early reveries and 
the formation of his poetical taste, 
which, it must be owned, would have 
been of little ralue, were it not for the 
stores of acquired knowledge and the 
sound sense by which he was after- 
wards distinguished. Yet the subject 
is far from uninteresting, especially for 
those who remember the notable dis- 
pute betwixt Lord Byron and Mr. 
Bowles on the merits of Pope, and 
the question, What ought to be the pre- 
vailing characteristics of a true poet? 

Perhaps there would be no great 
trouble in compressing the arguments 
of that controversy into narrow bounds ; 
at all events, it can scarcely be dis- 
puted that, in the crowded walks of 
social life, and amid the afiairs of the 
working world, whether in high ranks 
or low, imagination is chilled and in- 
vention fettered. It is only by getting 
out of the mill-horse track in thought, 
if not in reality, that such powers can 
have free scope. Society may be plea- 
sant, and its duties interesting, but. 
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for the most parti its pleasures and 
duties are circumscribed and conven- 
tional ; thereforei not likely to har- 
monise with emotions and impressions 
such aS| when recorded , will prove 
efiective and intelligible over the whole 
world| and in future generations. On 
the contraryi tlie mind is enthralled by 
tlie necessity of attending to merely 
ephemeial tasksi of which the interest 
often hinges on a question of little 
more dignity and moment than that of 
warm carpeted parlours in winter, or 
a grotto (vide Pope) stuck with shells 
for the summer season. 

Such questions arise and pass away; 
nor are the fantastic systems of parti- 
cular co/cries in literature less transient. 
Who cares now for the principles of 
taste and criticism adopted in France 
at the court of Louis XIV.? or in 
England, under the reign of Charles 11. ? 
Tlie habits, or, 1 may say, duties of 
society, then required that every one 
should wear an enormous curled peri- 
wig, containing about a ton weight of 
horse-hair ; and even the pleasures con- 
sidered suitable for a cavalier, comme 
il fautf were not less influenced by 
eccentricity and caprice. In those 
clays, Sir Charles Sedley had a fairer 
reputation as a poet and savant than 

one John Milton, the old blind 
schoolmaster, who had lately writ a 
poem for the copyright of which he 
received iideen pounds, and which, 
till Addison reviewed it thirty years 
afterwards, nobody would read. 

Might not the debate on the true 
elements of the poetical character, or 
on poetical habits, resolve itself into 
this conclusion, that the narratives, ar- 
guments, emotions, and eloquence, 
which are associated with imagery 
lasting and universal^ stand the best 
chance of being widely appreciated 
and of lasting to future ages? The 
winds, clouds, and sunshine — the hail, 
rain, and thunder of Heaven — the green 
hills, waving woods, rocky cliffs, and 
wild heaths of the earth, with all its 
leaves, flowers, and blossoms, are uni- 
versal and perpetual ; therefore, the 
language they inspire is universally 
understood. A taste for such imagery 
is not conventional, nor dependent on 
the caprice of fashion. The sun, moon, 
and stars, were the same in Homer’s 
day as they are now. 

Consequently, in spite of those who 
maintain that K^icine is the first of 
poets in France, and Pope the facHe 


princeps in England, il certainly must 
be admitted, that the man who comes 
into the arena of literary competition 
armed with verses (let the subject be 
human adventures and passions), but 
which he has composed while wander- 
ing amid the mountain-solitudes and 
listening to the eloquence of Nature in 
her cataracts, winefs, and waving fo- 
rests, will have a far more powerful 
voice than the gentleman who wrote 
elegant, trim, and precise verses, at 
Eton or Harrow, proved acute in geo- 
metry or algebra at Cambridge, and 
who Anally settles into his library in 
Grosvenor Street, turning occasionally 
an ode of Horace, and estimating 
Pope’s Pastorals and ‘^Windsor Fo- 
rest’^ as unexceptionable models. 

But enough and too much of such 
remarks, from which 1 shall abstain 
through the rest of this memoir, unless 
when scraps of criticism may occur 
in recollected conversations with Sir 
Walter Scott. 

In 1812, a minor author of the tenth 
grade having been kindly admitted to 
the sanctum in Castle Street, happened 
to insist that Pope was no poet, but a 
mere mechanic, who gleaned thoughts 
from others, and had the art of setting 
them forth in verse; which, though 
melodious, was tiresome from want of 
variety. 

As usual, when any vehement and 
sweeping assertion was made, he smiled 
good-humouredly ; for, even on sub- 
jects of importance, far less about cri- 
ticism, it was impossible to draw him 
into dispute. Then, assuming a serious 
air, Rely on it,” said he, ‘‘ the time 
will come when you will admit that 
Pope, whatever be his defects, was a 
worthy deacon^ the craft; and, if he 
gleaned thoughts from others, almost 
always improved on his models. We 
must not limit poetical merit to the 
class of composition which exactly 
suits one’s own particular taste." 

But," persisted the argumenlator, 
who was a descriptive sonnetteer, ** 1 
must confess my inability to discover 
in Pope the energies of a poet. There 
are in his works no descriptions, either 
of character or scenery, drawn from 
real life. All is artiAcial, and he is a 
decided mannerist." 

Rather say, not the kind of life or 
scenery which you like best to sm 
drawn,*' answered Scott ; ‘‘ but it is 
going too for, merely on this Mcount, 
to deny the mr-famed bard of Twicken- 
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ham that laurel-wreath which, in spite 
of infirm health and the seduction of 
potted lampreys, he laboured so assi- 
duously to win. Would you liice to 
hear my short definition of poetry 

** From a first-rate master, the de- 
finition of art must be inestimable/^ 

^ ** Utnph !*’ rejoined the Minstrel, 
smiling at this very needless attempt 
at compliment. Well, here you have 
it. Poetry is the art of expressing or 
illustrating ideas, arguments, charac- 
ters, situations, moral lessons, emo- 
tions, and events, in clear, melodious, 
and powerful language, such as is fit 
to iippress the minds of an audience, 
and to be remembered." 

But the true poet must be an ori- 
ginal genius; he must, as the name 
imports, have creative power." 

** Ila, ha 1 creative is a strong term. 
But if an author expresses an old idea 
in a new way, will you not allow him, 
even on that score, a share of original- 
ity ? Suppose a clever workman makes 
an elegant elbow-chair out of a lum- 
bering old Kttkf is he not as praise- 
worthy as another who begins upon 
new timber? 1 had a house ready 
made when 1 commenced operations 
at Abbotsford — a queer one, it is true ; 
but still, to all intents and purposes, 
it was a house, and, notwithstanding 
its previous existence, I must frankly 
own tliat 1 am very proud of the ori- 
ginality already displayed in improve- 
ments, not to mention the grand archi- 
tectural schemes which are hereafter to 
be realised. At present, however, they 
are scarcely to be reckoned in pom ; 
which, as we lawyers find, often proves 
no better than in nuhibusJ* 

And would you number such 
writers as Butler and Swift among 
poets ?" 

1 should be sorry if they were not 
so numbered; Hudihras^ especially, 
being a great friend of mine : and 
as to Swift, though Gulliver is beyond 
comparison his l^st work, yet some of 
the dean’s verses are not to be despised. 
But if you put the question, Whether 
there be not authors whom 1 join with 
you in liking better than either? 1 
should answer at once in the aflBrma- 
tife.. Besides, I cordially agree in a 
preference for poetry that has been in- 
tiiled* ^jsU uinm the green-wood tree.’ 


The life of Robin Hood has great 
charms for a minstrel.” 

Surely the grand principle of the 
poet should be to study nature, instead 
of limiting his attention always to the 
same tiresome models." 

<< Variety is pleasant, certainly. On 
this account, 1 have always been dis- 
posed to put more faith in Scotch 
fairies than in the ^ muses nine ;’ and, 
if there must be gods and goddesses, 
would, upon the whole, prefer to deal 
with Odin and Freya rather than Ju- 
piter and Juno. As to the actual 
study of nature, if you* mean the land- 
scape-gardening of poetry, 1 know not 
liow it may be with others, but, for 
my own part, I can get on quite as 
well from recollection, while sitting in 
the parliament-house, as if wandering 
through wood and wold ; though liable 
to be roused out of a descriptive dream 
now and then, if Balmuto, with a fierce 
grunt, demands, ^ Where are your 
cautioners V " * 

The author of Waverlcy so seldom 
talked of himself, that even scraps like 
tliis seem not unworthy of preservation. 

Of Szott’s boyhood many anecdotes 
have been told, whidli hardly deserve 
repetition. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that almost all of them hinge 
on his juvenile |)assion for enterprise, 
romantic legends, and the profession 
of a soldier. Sometimes, also, they 
indicate a waywardness and caprice 
of temper, which, if natural to his char 
racter (as is very probable), he had in 
after-life most thoroughly subdued. 

The roving habits and minstrel 
dreams of the lonely infant at Smayl- 
holme tower, were ill adapted to pro- 
mote his advancement at the class pf 
Mr. Luke Fraser, one of the masters 
of the Edinburgh High School, wliere 
Scott’s name was first entered in De- 
cember 1779. The first task imposed 
by Mr. Fraser was to get by heart the 
l^tin rudiments. But in the case of 
one whose intellect and feelings had 
already been roused, where there ex- 
isted even in childhood a fondness for 
books, of which the sense was under- 
stood, it was no easy matter to force 
lessons that were to be learned merely 
by rote, without one iota of intelligence 
thence derived, and without even any 
adequate explanation why it was ne- 


. i 9 Lord Balmuto was one of the Scotch judges, and remarkable for an odd manner 
tifimiaiieiatioiv which was very ludicrously mimicked by his brather-senator, Lord 
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oessary that the task should be en- 
countered. 

The rudiments were overcome ; 
which, of course, afforded no other 
impression but that of a repulsive 
nalty imposed on the victim of arbi- 
trary power. On this followed tlie 
usual divertisements of Corderius’s 
Colloquie $9 Cssar’s CommentarieSj and 
Cornelius Nepos; which, if they had 
been thoroughly undcrsto^, would not 
perhaps have afforded ifluch entertain- 
ment for one whose boyish mind was 
already stored with more interesting 
matirielf — 

** With tales that cheered the winter- 
hearth, 

Alternating from wo to mirth — 

Of lovers* slights, of ladies* charms. 

Of witches* spells, of warriors* arms. 

Of patriot battles won of old. 

By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold. 
Of later fields of feud and fight. 

When, pouring from their mountain- 
height, 

The Scottish clans in headlong sway 
Had swept the scarlet ranks away.*’ 

But the worst is, tfiat those early 
studies are too often conducteebin such 
manner as to have no efficacy in the 
department of learning which they arc 
intended to promote ; and, in fact, 
have no otlier useful result but that of 
trying a child *s patience, and keeping 
him out of harm’s way. A correct 
knowledge of grammar is certainly in- 
dispensable, while to have the power 
of carrying on trains of thought in a 
foreign language, whether a dead or a 
living one — to write as well as to read 
it with facility, are invaluable acqui- 
sitions ; but, unfortunately, there are 
too many schools fn which these do 
not seem in reality to be the objects 
aimed at. On the contrary, the exist- 
ing system tends only to encourage 
boys who, by a kind of mechanical 
effort, submit themselves to be led on 
and guided through certain tasks, which 
very possibly leave them as ignorant of 
the true spirit and principles of the 
language as when they commenced. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the best 
writer of themes and learner of exer- 
cises is not always the best scholar, in 
a full sense of that word ; and a youth 
of mediocre abilities may come through 
the trials honourably, though little be- 
nefited by such labours in after-life. 

• Unluckily for himself, at this period 
Scott proved a very unmanageable 
pupil. Julius Cxsar, in his own im- 


mortal Commentaries, did not prove 
an agreeable companion on the benches 
of Mr. Luke Fraser's class-room ; nor 
could the heroes of Cornelius Nepos 
equal in interest the ^ Laird of Thirle- 
stane” or ‘‘ Christie's W ill In short, 
his attendance was irregular, and his 
progress below par ; yet he could not 
oe reproached with dulness. On tiie 
contrary, he was not only alert in 
youthful exploits with his companions, 
but acute in comprehension for all but 
the mechanical tasks of the High 
School ; where he used to sit impatient 
and disconsolate till the time came 
when he could either betake himself to 
his sports, or, as frequently happened, 
secure an old folio from his mthers 
library, over which (particularly if it 
related to Scottish history) he would 
pore intently for hours together. 

A town more completely dissimilar 
to the Modern Athens," it would be 
scarce possible to imagine than Edin- 
burgh presented during the years from 
1780 to 1790. It is of little conse- 
quence to observe, that only a few 
houses of the new town were then 
built; for the roannei's, customs, and 
opinions of the people, in all points 
but that of hospitality, with a dispo- 
sition to jovial iiabits and good living, 
were immeasurably different from those 
of the present generation. Certainly, 
had it not been for innate propensities, 
and the impressions made by Smayl- 
holme tower and the old ballads, 
Scott would have stood little cliance 
of being led into the pursuit of poetry 
and romance by the prevalent taste 
which existed, both in England and 
the north, fifiy years ago. It is almost 
needless to remind the reader, that 
Scotland could then boast of many 
authors highly eminent; for example, 
tak^ only Ilume, ilobertson, Mac- 
kenzie, L^rd Karnes, and Beattie. Yet 
the fountain of poetry was at the lowest 
possible ebb ; as the strongest proof of 
which, may be adduced the facility with 
which Hay ley, in England, raised him- 
self to high reputation. With regard to 
works of fiction, also, it is notunworthy 
of remark, that this era gave rise to a 
very odd class of ‘‘fashionable novels;*’ 
namely, productions pompously an- 
nounced as in three or four volumes, 
but which contained so few pages, and 
were so widely printed, that a volume 
at least, if not a whole work, might be 
comfortablj^ perused during the time 
which was then considered indispenth 
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ably requisite for the operations of 
the friteur. A vehement contrast, 
truly, to the closely printed volume 
of Kichardson ; in whose days the still 
extant periwigs rendered such compli- 
cated and tiresome proceedings out of 
the question for one sex, and the charm 
of scientific curls was not so inordi- 
nately displayed by the other. 

Of the five authors to whom I have 
alluded, Beattie 'as a poet deserves 
particular notice, were it only for the 
analogy betwixt his habits in early life 
with those of Sir Walter Scott. The 
scenes described in the Minstrel^ the 
vivid feelings which animate its statizas, 
were all drawn and derived from recol- 
lection of rambles in boyhood through 
the wild and gloomy, though not un- 
picturesque, hills in the neighbourhood 
of Laurencekirk and Fordun. Tliere 
he actually beheld the landscapes which 
he afterwards delineated in verse, and 
which, like the Eildon Hills with Scott, 
or Loch-na-gar with Lord Byron, never 
faded from his memory. But Beattie 
engaged in long laborious works of a 
different description — besides, was of 
a melancholy temperament, increased 
latterly by domestic misfortunes— 
ot'ierwise he might have risen to far 
greater eminence as a poet. 

But were I to instance any Scottish 
autlior, who in point of talent and 
energy might be compared to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, I should be inclined to name 
Smollett, as a roan of Herculean and 
versatile powers ; also possessing in a 
high degree the vivid emotions of a 
poet. In proof of which need only be 
adduced his odes to Independence, to 
Leven Water, and on the civil war of 
1745. Yet dirough nearly his whole 
life Smollett contended with pecu- 
niary embarrassments, and, like the 
illustrious subject of these memonrnda, 
undertook tasks for which human 
strength was unequal ; at a period, 
moreover, when the rewards of literary 
labour, unlike those of more modem 
days, afforded but poor encourage- 
ment for its votaries. Hence even the 
genius of Smollett and Fielding could 
scarce protect them from want, while 
it supplied the public with those ad- 
mirable fietJoDS, which, notwithstand- 
ing their objectionable licentiousness, 
still Main a place in every library. 

. Of Si^ollett, Sir Walter Scott enter- 
tained a lively admiration : 

' V Few stories/’ he has observed, are 
more distressing than that of his latter 


years, espeeidly when he rapraseuts him- 
self as existing in a state of coma vigil ; 
which proceeded, doubtless, from over- 
stniining of the nervous system, from 
disappointments, and from being forced 
to turn his exertions into channels which 
did not accord with his natural disposi- 
tion. How melancholy, too, is it to read 
the account of his foreign tour, when, 
having postponed recreation and reloxa. 
tion ull it was too late, he travelled on 
the continent amid scenes which at an 
earlier period would have afforded him 
intense interest, but where be then per- 
tinaciously selected only such impres- 
sions as were painful and repulsive. To 
a man in that state, even the remains of 
ancient Rome would present no better 
imagery than that of mere mouldering 
walls ; and in the midst of all its won- 
ders, he would long for his own fire- 
side, his elbow-chair, and his bed where- 
in to sleep, forgetting, if potsible, far ever, 
the weariness of this unprofitable world. 

Naturally,’* he continues, Smollett 
had almost as much poetic power as Burns, 
and the faculty only required cultivation 
to raise him to a high rank in that depart- 
ment. There is poetry even in his prose 
novels, where every scene and every 
character is so vividly conceived and 
depicted. In a word, Smollett was a 
man of rare and extraordinary powers, 
such as do not occur above twice in a 
century ; and had he lived in our times, 
would have made a fortune even by the 
bad trade of authorship.” 

Among the literary characters always 
resident in Edinburgh, vrbo were well 
acquainted with Scott, perhaps the most 
remarkable was the late venerable Mr. 
Henry Mackenzie, who had already 
acquired no slight distinction in lite- 
rature, while the author of Waverley 
was yet a schoolboy. Between them 
there continued a cordial intimacy ; 
and dissimilar as they might appear 
to a superficial observer, there yet 
existed many points of similarity in 
their characters. 

In both, while holding high ground 
in the world of letters, there was the 
most perfect absence of self-conceit, 
envy, and censorious bitterness towards 
contemporary authors. Mackenzie, like 
Scott, was always ready to discover 
merit in others, to promote the efforts 
of deserving <upirant$f and by his hearty 
praise add fresh laurels to the wreaths 
of those who bad signalised themselves 
in the literary arena. For vivacity of 
conversation, too, they might be desig- 
nated ** Arvades ambo and Mackenzie 
was oue of tiie fow individuals by whom 
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Scott could be led even into the sem- 
blance of an argument, conscious, as he 
no doubt was, that his friendly oppo- 
nent, like himself, talked only from a 
wish for mutual instruction and enter- 
tainment; not from the pugnacious 
obstinacy of a narrow mind bent on 
asserting its own dogmas, or proving 
its own fancied superiority. In their 
amusements, too, their love of the 
country and field sports, there was a 
congeniality. Up to his seventy-ninth 
year, after which he was inconvenienced 
by lameness, Mr. H. Mackenzie used 
to take the field with his couple of 
pointers and fowling-piece, as buoyant 
and vivacious in spirit as if he had 
been only nineteen. The author of the 
Alati of Feeling was in form thin and 
attenuated, with features not unlike 
those of Voltaire, if the sarcastic and 
somewhat malevolent expression be 
excepted. He was an acute man of 
business, an admirable critic, an enter- 
taining companion, a steady and kind 
friend. 

But to return. In regard to Scotfs 
progress at the High School, some 
change for the better took placfi when, 
in his twelfth or fourteenth year, he 
was transferred to the class of the rector, 
Dr. Alex. Adam, who, in his peculiar 
department, was unquestionably a man 
of genius, and evinced the most perse- 
vering industry. Deeply read in the 
classics, the doctor took a real and 
enthusiastic interest in his own studies 
— in fact, might be represented as con- 
ferring in a limited degree the same 
services respecting Roman literature, 
which Sir Walter Scott afterwards 
cflTected with regard to the remnants 
of old minstrelsy, lie traced out ideas 
as well as words to their origin, and 
delighted by means of parallel passages 
to illustrate and revive the great cha- 
racters of antiquity, and explain ancient 
manners and customs, so that their 
tendency might be thoroughly felt and 
understood. Through the day he was 
of course occupied with his duties as 
head -master; and his publications 
(especially, for example, the Ancknt 
Geography) requiring much time, as 
well as labour, be was in the habit of 
rising all the year round at' four in the 
morning. Consequently, in winter, he 
betook himself to the kitchen, where, 
by the aid of a hitppin peat left in the 
grate over night, he kindled a good fire 
without troubling any of his small esta- 
blishment to assist him. Hither he 


brought his table and books, and 
passed many an hour in writing or 
research long before others thought of 
comiftencing the business of the day. 
Among Dr. Adam*s peculiarities was 
his activity as a pedestrian, by which 
his health and spirits were promoted 
and preserved to a very advanced age. 
In the welfare of his pupils he took a 
lively interest, and was generally at- 
tended in his holyday rambles by one 
or two of those boys who had acquired 
his good opinion, with whom he would 
converse freely on what they read, and 
enable them to apply what they had 
learned practically to the business of 
life. 

I do not remember having heard 
Scott speak of Dr. Adam, but doubt 
not one of his biographers is in the 
right who observes, that such^an ex- 
ample may have had some influence 
on the poet's future habits of life, as 
to early rising and industiy. 

But as Sir Walter has himself re- 
corded, not even Dr. Adam's example 
and instructions could make him atl 
accurate scholar, nor a writer of trim 
and precise exercises. Even his me- 
trical themes were deficient in those 
points which are essential in the eyes 
of a pedagogue, and he left the High 
School without the most distant pre- 
sage of his inherent talents for literary 
distinction. Meanwhile his mind, in 
its own favourite departments, was 
never idle; and he has himself de- 
scribed tlie kind of amusement which 
then afforded him most pleasure : 

" 1 must refer to a very early period 
of my life were I to point out my first 
achievemeuts as a story-teller ; but I be- 
lieve some of m^ old achoolfellows can 
still bear witness that I had a distin- 
guished character for that talent, at a 
time when the applause of my compa- 
nions was my recompense for the dis- 
graces and punishments which the future 
romance-writer incurred for being idle 
himself, and keeping others idle during 
hours that should have been employed 
on our tasks. The chief enjoyment of 
my holydays was to escape with a chosen 
friend who had the same taste with my- 
self, and alternately to recite to each 
other such wild adventures as we were 
able to devise. We told each in torn 
interminable tales ofknight-errimtiy.iind 
battles, and enchantments, which were 
continued from one day to another as 
opportunity offered, without our ever 
thinking of bringing them to a cohcln- 
sion. As we observed a strict secrecy 
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oa the subject of this intercourae, it 
icquired dl the character of a concealed 
ideasure ; and we used to select for the 
scenes of our indulgence long wrfdks 
through the solitarj and romantic en- 
virons of Arthur's Seat, Salisbury Crags, 
JBraid Hills, and similar places in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh; and the recol- 
lection of those holydajrs still forms an 
oasis in the pilgrimage which I have to 
look back upon.*’ 

Among other favourite scenes of these 
juvenile rambles may ^ reckoned the 
neighbourhood of Kelso, where Scott 
passed some time, and where also he 
attended school. There he became 
acquainted with the three Messrs. Bal* 
limtyne, who used occasionally to be 
his companions in such story-telling 
excursions, and with whom he kept up 
a friendly and confidential intercourse 
during the whole of his after-life. 

On such occasions, though he has 
described the task of romantic inven- 
tion as being mutual, yet it is almost 
superfluous to observe, that little more 
was required of his associates than to 
play the part of good listeners. But 
the power thus evinced by Scott in 
fixing the attention of his auditors, was 
immeasurably different from that of a 
whimsical improvvisatoref wlio utters a 
vague rhapsody, perhaps very magni- 
ficent in sound, but containing in reality 
no sentiments or imagery which can 
either dwell in recollection or deserve 
to be recollected. One great secret of 
his art depended on a Acuity which, 
even from childhood, he possessed in 
a most extraordinaiy degree, namely, 
that of memory; which, to the same 
extent, is very rarely united to original 
genius. All who knew the author of 
Waverley^ will be reldy to bear me 
out in asserting that this was one of 
his most remarkable characteristics ; 
for whatever narratives, either in prose 
or verse, he had once heard, were never 
entirely forgotten. Of this, instances 
frequently occurred at convivial par- 
ties, if a ban vivant wished to favour 
the company with a song, while his 
treacherous memory declined supply- 
ing him with the words. On such oc- 
casions, Scott used to help out the 
performer in a style most ludicrously 
adapted to the occasion; and was 
mpucd from beginning to 
every stanza. Among other 
immpltts.kimppened, when a copy of 
ielllea enoimiim poem the "Inch 
' i^iipe Ilcijrti^’-<^wa8 wanted for inser- 


tion in the Edinburgh Annual Register^ 
he gave the whole from recollection; 
strengthening the verses, however, and 
giving more clearness to the story : so 
that, but for his denial, it might have 
been looked on as his own composition. 

In fact, the main-spring of interest 
attached to his repetitions as a story- 
teller (when he did repeat) depended 
on improvements and alterations which 
he fieely made on his original. Ac- 
cording to his own ludicrous metaphor 
of the workman who created a hand- 
some elbow-chair out of an old settle^ 
it may be said that even the membra 
disjecta, the fragments, or even a single 
spar of the old furniture, sufficed for 
him ; he had magical power to pro- 
duce a lasting superstructure on the 
most trifling foundation. In bis hands, 
all materials derived from history, ro- 
mance, or legend, with which memory 
supplied him, became in the utmost 
degree ; so that, while the lead- 
ing incidents remained, the general 
character of the narrative and impres- 
sions it conveyed were entirely new, 
and altogether his ow*n. 

Ileifoe the almost miraculous facility 
with which he seemed to compose his 
prose fictions. A scene was laid, and 
period of history chosen. The scene, 
if he had only once beheld it, rose up 
around him with all the force of reality, 
lie knew every dell and bosky bourne 
of the wild wood.” The principal events 
of history, the costume and habits of the 
era, once learned, were on his mind 
indelible. He needed not any recur- 
rence to books for assistance ; but some 
times he did turn to maps, that he 
might be accurate in distances. As to 
characters, these for tlie roost ]iart, 
like every good painter, he modelled 
from real life; of which it is super- 
fluous to observe be had been an 
attentive and scrutinising spectator. 
Resnecling the plot, he might have 
revolved in his mind hundreds of in- 
tricate fobles derived from novel* read- 
ing ; and on some insipid production 
of the Minerva press, forgotten by all 
but himself, have constructed a fiction 
amply suited for his purtiose. But 
this was never done* With regard to 
the plot, indeed, he was comparatively 
careless ; the invention, the actual crea- 
tion of it, sprang mysteriously out of the 
delineation of situation and character. 
Often, when two volumes were printed, 
he knew not how the stoiy was to ter- 
minate confiding, however, as he 
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well might, in his own patience and 
ingenuity for bringing out an effective 
catastroj^e. 

In one of the brief memoirs already 

S ublisbed, it has been observed that 
uring Scott’s early youth an attempt 
was made to give him instructions in 
music, which failed. It is added that 
he was totally deficient in an ear for 
music, and incapable of producing two 
consecutive notes that were correct, 
either as to tune or time. This, how*, 
ever, is erroneous. lie delighted in 
music ; and there were many Scotch 
airs for which he had an enthusiastic 
predilection, and which, without any 
pretensions to musical voice, he could 
strike up in convivial parties with per- 
fect correctness ; though, for the sake 
of entertaining his auditors, the per- 
formance was generally grotesque, and 
the ditty comic. Among his especial 
favourites were " Auld lang syne,” 
Bannocks o’ bear meal, bannocks 
o’ barley,” and Kenmure’s on and 
awa.” 

About the year 1784 he matriculated 
at the College of Edinburgh, entering 
the classes of Professor Hill and Mr. 
Dalzell for Latin and Greek ; but bis 
attendance afterwards was not exem- 
plary, nor did he profit more by his 
academic studies tnan by those for- 
merly at the High School. This, how- 
ever, is not to be wondered at. What 
the system now may be at die Edin- 
burgh University 1 know not; hut 
though the above-named professors 
were themselves eminent scholars, 
there was little in their public mode 
of discipline that was calculated to 
attract a wayward pupil — nor, dis- 
similar as they were in manners, did 
either succeed in maintaining much of 
professorial dignity in his class-room. 

As might have been expected, the 
young poet was by no means compli- 
mentea by them on his appearances 
when examined. But in proof of what 
I have elsewhere said with regard to 
dull boys rising to distinction at school 
by mere mechanical eflferts and docility, 
it may be noticed that one of his class 
fellows, the late worthy Mr. James Hogg 
of Edinburgh, always went through the 
ordeal with great precision and UlaU 
By many living practitioners at the 
Edinburgh bar, James Hogg is no 
doubt kindly remembered; and to 
those who did not know him, it would 
have been difficult for any one, except 
the author of Wavertey himself, to conr 


vey an adequate idea of a being so 
ludicrously formal, so learned, and yet 
in intellect so The profession 

adopted by Mr. Hogg was that of a 

gnnder,’’ or private assistant to stu- 
dentswho (perhaps invitUsma Minerva) 
are preparing to undergo their public 
trials for the learned professions, and 
who, not being much accustomed to 
carry on discourse in Latin, would find 
the necessity of so doing a stumbling- 
block quite sufficient to overcome their 
courage ; not to mention the dry and 
repulsive questions of law or medical 
science which they were expj^ted to 
have at their finger-ends. To those 
whose hard fate imposed on them the 
necessity of grinding for an examina- 
tion on Roman law, Mr. Hogg proved 
an invaluable acquisition. Had any 
one wished to study more profoundly, 
he would, with the most inflexible per- 
severance, have expounded every chap- 
ter and clause of the whole Car^ 
Juris; even had the volume been five 
times its existing bulk. According to 
modem practice, however, it was not 
unusual to obtain a private hint from 
the examinators on what chapter their 
questions were to be founded. These 
were conned over night and day ; and 
finally, if the student was not able to 
compose in Latin his own inaugural 
dissertation, he might choose a subject 
at haphazard, and Mr. Hogg would, at 
twenty-four hours* notice, supply him 
with a discourse which always an- 
swered the purpose, quite as well as if 
the style bad been Ciceronian. By 
such means the worthy man made an 
income of about 200/. per annum ; to 
him an ample fortune, for assur^ly 
more than two-thirds of that revenue 
were saved. * 

That Mr. Hogg was a sound scholar 
there* could be no doubt, and for in- 
vincible patience and good humour he 
was almost unequalled. At all hours 
of the night and day, from seven 
o’clock of a dark winter moraiog till 
midnight, he might be met on his way 
from one pupil’s house to another, 
with the identical long great-coat closely 
buttoned to his tall gaunt figure, and 
tlie identical cotton umbrella, both of 
which bad lasted him at least twenty 
years, and with the same expression 
of calm contentment and placidity on 
his features. 1 believe this personage 
had some share in contributing, es a 
model, to Ihe portrait of Dominie 
Sampson ; which may afford some, 
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case for devoting so many lines to his 
memory. In study he was like the 
dominie, indefiitigable ; but the works 
of Heineccius were quite as acceptable 
and entertaining to him as those of 
Cicero ; and he would have most wil- 
lingly laid down Cervantes or Shake- 
speare (of whom, in all probability, 
he had read neither), in order to take 
up Durie*s decisions or £rskine*s 
Institutes. 

An individual like this was exactly 
calculated to shine at examinations in 
the Edinburgh University; and those 
who could not or would not succeed 
so well in the same arena, revenged 
themselves for the disappointment by 
turning into ridicule the uncouth formal 
student who had triumphed over them. 
On one occasion, Scott, to the great 
amusement of his class-fellows, affixed 
to Mr. Ilogg's coat-collar a slip of 
paper, inscribed ** TAe learned pig 
casts accounts;'* with which, uncon- 
sciously, he paraded through the col- 
lege-court. James Hogg soon found 
out the individual to whom he was in- 
debted for this distinction ; a quarrel 
and fight were the consequence, in 
which, as might be expected, Scott 
proved no flincher. I know not how 
It terminated, but probably the battle 
was a drawn one, as a friendly feeling 
always existed betwixt them, malgre 
the diflerence of rank and character. 

Owing to the combined obstacles of 
bad health, and, probably, his disgust 
at the Edinburgh University, he seems 
to have gone through no regular course 
of education there, except that to which 
in later years he was necessitated, in 
order to become qualified for passing 
his trials at the Scotch bar. In 
after his entrance at ^college, till his 
seventeenth year, he was through more 
than half the time subjected td that 
hazardous illness, the effects of which 
he has himself described. Naturally^ 
Scott was not only buoyant in spirits, 
but irritable in temper; and, by some 
over-exertion, he had the misfortune 
to rupture a blood-vessel — an injury 
which could only be repaired by the 
most perfect state of quiescence, and 
the most rigorous abstinence from food 
more than was absolutely necessary to 
sojmit existence. In his case it was 
to be expected that the utmost pre- 
cauttm tottst be observed, in order to 
^aeeare obedience to such irksome re- 
'4|j^nen ; and tt is probable, that to his 
.IWM^Uneto love of reading he owed the 


preservation of his life. To induce 
tranquillity and submission to medical 
treatment, the best and only method 
was to allow him the free use of books, 
and to make his own choice of what 
he wished to read. The library of 
Mr. Scott, senior, (who at this time re- 
sided in George’s Square), was far 
from inconsiderable, and its contents 
proved of great service to him in after 
years; as there was not merely an 
ample stock of law-books for profes- 
sional reference, but of history, anti- 
quarianism, and even theology. These, 
however, could not afford sufficient 
entertainment in his present state ; and 
having subscribed to a long-established 
and extensive circulating library in 
Edinburgh, he actually, in the course 
of his slow convalescence, read through 
almost the whole of the romances, old 
plays, and poetry of the collection, 
“ unconsciously,** as he observes, 
** amassing materials, for the task in 
which he was afterwards to be so much 
employed.’^ 

At the same time/' he adds, " I did 
not in all respects abuse the license per- 
mitted Ine. Familiar acquaintance with 
the specious miracles of fiction brought 
with it some degree of satiet^r, and 1 
beg^ to seek iu history, memoirs, voy- 
ages, travels, and the like, events nearly 
as wonderful as those which were the 
work of imagination ; with the additional 
advantage that they were, at least, in a 
great measure true. The lapse of nearly 
two years, during which 1 was left to 
the service of my own free wall, was fol- 
lowed by a temporary residence in the 
country, where 1 was again very lonely, 
but for the amusement 1 derived from a 
good though old-fashioned library. The 
vag^e and wild use I made of this Vld- 
Vantage, I cannot describe better than 
by referring my readers to the desultory 
studies of Waverley in a similar situa- 
tion, the passages concerning whose 
reading were imitated from the recol- 
lection of my own.” 

The ability to derive advantage even 
from roisfortunes, and to extract good 
from evil, is surely one of the most 
distinguishing characteristics both of 
an amiable disposition and powerful 
mind. To this illness it is obvious 
that Scott owed his subsequent pre- 
dilection for romance -writing ; but 
to the same cause may perhaps be 
ascribed, in great measure, that un- 
exampled command of temper which 
it was almost impossible to disturb, 
and the inimitable patience which he 
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afterwards displayed. In proof of his 
extraordinary patience, need only be 
adduced tl)e many arduous tasks to 
which, independently of bis novels, 
plays, poems, and ballads, he sub- 
mitted himself witli a calm, equable 
enthusiasm — (for enthusiasm ma^ be 
calm) — such as has not been equalled 
since those early eras of the Christian 
religion when a single individual, with 
his own hand, wrote more than in the 
same space of time it would have been 
supposed possible for ten caligiaphers 
to accomnlisli. But when it is also 
recollected in what degree, from the 
year 1806 to 1830, he was subjected 
to the daily worry of business, to hourly 
interruptions of his literaiy labour, and 
to harassing applications mm all quar- 
ters for assistance, advice, and patron- 
age, tliose who remember with what 
mildness and unconquerable good- 
humour all this was borne, will not 
wonder at my assertion that his pa- 
tience was unexampled and inimitable. 
Perhaps on this virtue also depended 
the power which he possessed of re- 
taining his own trains of thought un- 
broken — of escaping at will fiwm pre- 
sent scenes into an ideal world ; also 
that admirable harmony preserved in 
his own mind, where no one principle 
or faculty was suflered to obtain an 
undue preponderance to the injury of 
the rest. 

After his sixteenth year, his consti- 
tution began rapidly to triumph over 
the indisposition by which he had 
hitherto been at all times more or less 
molested. He became keenly addicted 
to field sports, which contributed to 
his perfect recovery ; and as his fond- 
ness for books and study seemed well 
suited to the habits expected from a 
special pleader, it was decided that he 
should qualify himself for the legal 
profession. For this he had some 
especial advantages, as, in regard to 
Scotch law, he needed only to study 
zealously under his father’s care, in 
whose office all the forms of process 
and routine of practice were to be 
learned, and whose library, as already 
mentioned, afforded an ample stock of 
books. 

Accordingly, he went through the 
usual forensic course of education, and 
in his twenty-first year assumed his 
gown and paraded the outer house. 
But as he had before ** uncomciouuty 
amassed materials for the task in 
which he was afterwards to be en- 


gaged, so it is very possible that, 
with the intention of proceeding exactly 
as a man of business ought to do, he 
all die while, and uncomcUmly^^^ 
despised his employments at the bar. 
This may seem paradoxical. However, 
we find no instance on record, except 
one criminal case, in which his powers 
as an advocate were called into action 
and concentrated. Had he seriously 
determined on rising to high honours 
in his profession, there can be no 
doubt he would have attained his 
object. But faculties immeasurably 
inferior to those of the author of 
Waverley could, when drawn into a 
focusj effect the purpose at which 
apparently Scott had aimed in vain. 
The truth was, however, that he never 
roused his energies, or looked steadily 
at the mark. 

Among other preliminary steps to- 
wards becoming an advocate, he entered 
the Speculative Society, a literary and 
debating club, since noted for having 
had among its members many of the 
most distinguished men both of Eng- 
land and Scotland. This club had a 
room and library of their own in the 
college, and met once a-week during 
the winter session of the courts, when, 
in the fir&t place, an original essay was 
read by some one of the members, 
whose production was freely com- 
mented on and criticised. Thereafter 
a question was proposed from the 
chair, and discussed with far more 
adherence to dignified formality than 
that of the British senate. As shallow 
streams make the most noise, it often 
happened that the most distinguished 
orators in the Speculative Society had 
little else but their fluent verbosity to 
recommend thdhn ; and, as far as 1 can 
remember, Scott was more inclined to 
tumithe proceedings of the society into 
ridicule than to make any brilliant 
figure at its debates. Moreover, so 
little practised was he then in com- 
position, that the production of a 
literary essay, when it fell to his turn, 
was not achieved without considerable 
labour, and seemed to be undertaken 
invitd MinervA. 

To one who is not imbued with a 
genuine taste for the enlivening con- 
tests of the bar, as well as prepared 
with legal knowledge, and who is not 
resolutely bent on living by the profits 
of his profession, the Edinburgh outer 
house 18 thc^worst school that can be 
imagined. If employment does not 
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iheneaie, babSts of idleness and dissi- 
pation are almost inevitable. Tbroueh 
4he whole of the winter months the 
young aspirant must rouse before day- 
light, and malgri pitiless east winds 
and driving sleet, pn^eed to the great 
hall, where it is considered indispens- 
able that he should make his appear- 
ance by nine o’clock. From nine till 
ten, few of the elder and more expe- 
rienced practitioners, unless when par- 
ticularly requested, condescend to turn 
out; and as to the youths who stand 
and wait'’ at nine, unless favoured by 
influence and connexion, they may for 
the first year consider themselves ho- 
noured if requested by the writers ” 
to address a few words to the judges, 
in absence of senior counsel, for which 
service no fee is given or expected. 
However, they must be careful as to 
the mode in which even this operation 
is gone through, as according to the 
tact, precision, and readiness therein 
displayed, will be proportioned the 
future patronage of Messieurs the wri- 
ters to the signet, who are in fact the 
wealthiest and most influential body 
in the Scotch metropolis. But from 
this early hour, whether employed or 
idky it is expected that they shall every 
day walk the boards till two in the 
afternoon; consequently, how to pass 
the weary interval without perishing of 
ennui is a frequent question . However, 
the outer house is a place of rendezvous 
for all the idlers, as well as the Hites of 
the land ; and there are always among 
the learned fliculty of advocates a num- 
ber of young men, either possessed of 
or heirs to independent fortune, who 
have adopted the profession without 
the remotestview to emolument. These 
gentlemen being sys&matically idle 
diemselves, are always ready to encou- 
rage idleness in others ; and ^ey torm 
wliat is technically called the “ stove- 
school,” from the circumstance of their 
congregating in winter round the fire- 
places, where they will stand for hours 
together, robed in gowns and wigs, 
but carrying on conversation, the tone 
of which harmonises but awkwardly 
with the grave character which might 
be expected from such habiliments. 
Amoni^ them the Parliament House is 
voted ab insufferable bore ; but attend- 
ance in persevered in from habit, and 
beetfrse one meets his friends, and 
HMdceehmHigements of pleasure of the 
. leil^the day fbr the succeeding night. 
« /After five frours already spent in 


mere idleness, not unaccompanied with 
fatigue, who on earth woula ever think 
of going home to study, unless it were 
to dream over the pages of a novel, 
or, on pretext of study, to fell asleep 
in an elbow-chair? Nol mind and 
body are already worn out in doing 
nothing, and the best way to get 
through the rest of the time is by a 
walk or scamper on horseback into the 
country; then a dinner and jolliflca- 
tion, lasting, perhaps, till four in the 
morning. After which the usual, how- 
ever disagreeable, appearance on parade 
at nine — the stove deliberations — the 
scamper and dinner again. If a young 
man attends the house, without being 
actively employed in his profession, 
of course he runs a risk of being 
elected a pupil of the “ stove-school,” 
and is henceforth alienated from every 
pursuit requiring any degree of labour 
or self-denial. 

As might be anticipated, however. 
Sir Walter Scott shaped a course for 
himself, which differed from both. 
He shewed no great taste for the alter- 
cations of the bar ; and the resources 
of his fkther as to fortune being over- 
rated, and calculated on the chances 
of a much longer life than fell to his 
lot, there was no immediate spur to 
great exertions for the sake of profit. 
However, he persevered in regular at- 
tendance ; and, like others who were 
not overloaded with briefs, felt the 
necessity of having some better means 
than the Parliament House aflbrded to 
fill up his time. But his active dispo- 
sition and ardent spirits protected him 
from the temptations of the ** stove- 
school;” and he had not been two 
years entered at the bar ere he began 
to exhibit unequivocal indications that, 
in the words (on another occasion) of 
his lamented friend, Lord Kinnedder, 
he was ** no ordinary man.” 

The two main principles on which 
his activity now hinged were the love 
of military enterprise, joined with great 
zeal for the Tory politics of the day, 
and increasing fondness for literary 
research. By this last he contrived 
roost assiduously to fill up the hours 
which would otherwise have been 
vacant. Having derived so much 
enjoyment from reading, it is probable 
that he commenced much earlier than 
any one suspected to form ideas, how- 
ever vague and shadowy, of contri- 
buting to the public stock of knowledge 
and entertainment. In order to extend 
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his command over the world of books, 
he now very sedulously devoted his 
attention to the study of modern lan- 
guages, — the best resource possible for 
a literary man who has leisure-time 
and patience, being for this pursuit the 
grand detiderata. In Italian, French, 
and German, he made such progress 
as to have the power of translating 
even difficult authors with facility and 
precision, — an employment in which 
for several years he greatly delighted ; 
but to the study of grammar abstract- 
edly, and scholastic exercises, he still 
entertained an aversion — consequently, 
never acquired a critical knowledge, or 
the power to speak and write correctly 
in any foreign tongue. As a proof of 
his patience, it may be noticed tliat 
there was scarcely one of the old 
French romances (no easy reading for 
a beginner in that language) which he 
did not accurately peruse. To the 
Advocates’ Library he had frequent 
recourse. However, his private collec- 
tion rapidly augmented on his hands, 
ns from earliest youth he shewed that 
passion for bibliography, which in 
afler life was one of his distinguishing 
characteristics. 

But, as he has himself comme- 
morated, it was the modern German 
literature which most powerfully at- 
tracted his attention, without the study 
of which, perhaps, he never would have 
become an author of eminence (though 
this was but a spark to kindle the train). 
At all events, tlie analogy and coinci- 
dence between the revolution which 
took place in Germany and in England 
with regard to works of imagination 
are very remarkable. What Goethe 
achieved in Germany, Sir Walter Scott 
effected in Britain ; and it must not be 
forgotten that the first work of any 
length to which the latter affixed his 
name was a translation of the Goetz of 
Berlichingen, On the part of both 
authors was entertained a due respect 
for those models of composition which 
had hitherto been admired ; but both 
doubted the propriety of considering 
these as the ne puts ultra of excellence. 
The French school, as they well knew, 
had its merits; and so had that of 
Dryden and Pope in this country. It 
was well to imitate such powerful pre- 
cursors ; nor was the literature of an- 
cient Greece and Rome to be neglected. 
But all this, which had been considered 
quite enough for a course of poetical 
study, Goethe (and after him Scott) 


looked upon as only a commencement 
and foundation. Both clearly perceived 
that as the delineation of cnaracters, 
incidents, scenes, and emotions, taken 
from real life, was by far the most 
difficult species of art, so also it was 
the noblest ; and that for one who had 
courage and perseverance to cultivate 
this department of literature, the field 
which it opened was inexhaustible. 

To the dramatic writers of Germany 
we certainly are indebted for the first 
dawnings of that revolution in literary 
taste which soon afterwards spread 
through Europe ; but it is also certain 
that this change never would have been 
effected without the study of Shake- 
speare and some of his contemporaries. 
Nor should it be forgotten that, from 
early youth to his latest years, Shake- 
speare was the constant companion of 
Sir Walter Scott. 

With regard to German literature, 
perhaps I may be excused in this place 
for repeating some paragraphs, which 
a]>pearcd eight years ago in a review 
of Klingemann’s plays. Until about 
1773, when Goetz of Berlichingen 
was first published, tlie principles of 
the French school reignea paramount 
in Germany, and all those who as- 
pired to the rank of good critics 
were swayed by its dogmas. But 
Goethe had also his precursors, who 
laid the foundation on which he after- 
wards built a superstructure, the com- 
manding character of which was soon 
universally acknowledged. Among the 
first who paved the way for this change 
was Lessing, a man of very powerful 
mind ; who, with all the critical world 
against him, set the example, in 1760, 
of writing burgerlkhe trauerspiele/* 
or tragedies of i^al life, in opposition 
to the inane and declamatory kings, 
queeds, gods, and goddesses, of the 
French. But, like other men of genius, 
he had a tendency to run into extremes, 
and thus also set the example of writing 
tragic dramas in prose ; a fashion which 
continued in Germany till twenty-five 
years afterwards, when Schiller decided 
that blank verse was the proper medium 
for this kind of composition. 

On the performances of Lessing im- 
mediately followed those of Gersten- 
berg ; to whose VgoUno it might almost 
be said that we are indebted for the 
works of Schiller, as it hens been spe- 
cially recorded of the latter that he 
dated his firskgenuine fervour of inspi-* 
ration from the perusal of that unique, 
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iKiwever faulty, performance. Incre- 
qtble aa it may seem, this tragedy was 
many times represented on the stage ; 

which, or course, it has been long 
suice jbanished. As far as I can re- 
member, the dialogue commences when 
Ugolino and his three sons have been 
already for a considerable time impri- 
soned. The varied and increasing hor- 
rors of their last day and night are 
divided by the poet into four acts, 
throughout which such unrivalled power 
is evinced, both of conception and lan- 
guage, and so admirable are many 
passages, that we read as if spell-bound ; 
an(l feel almost as if it were a duty, 
however revolting, to contemplate in 
detail the dread realities of that stoiy, 
which Dante has given comparatively 
but in outline. In 17G8, Geretenberg 
also published his Bride, a rifaci- 
mento from Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which is included in his collected 
works, three vols. 8vo, 1816. 

But of all Goethe s contemporaries, 
assuredly the individual who next to 
himself and Schiller had most influence 
on the public mind was Klinger, who, 
when twenty-one years of age (ini 774), 
published his Twin Brothers, a tragedy 
in prose, exhibiting scenes which for 
horrid strength are unrivalled, and to 
the cautious cold propriety of the 
French authors and their followers 
exhibits a contrast the most violent 
imaginable. The subject of his first 
plaj was the insane hatred and jealousy 
entertained by one brother against an- 
other ; and though such a spectacle is 
revolting, the composition was unavoid- 
ably admired for its overpowering energy 
of style; and was followed up with in- 
credible rapidity by three or four other 
tragedies and a comedy, all which he 
seems to have completed within little 
more than twelve months. 

To Goethe’s honour be it recoded, 
that his account of Klinger’s early 
prowess forms one of the most eloquent 
and interesting eulogies that have ever 
been pronounced on a literair cha- 
racter ; and as the laudatus a laudato 
viro is entitled to respect, it may not 
be irrelevant to quote the following 
very sensible remark* from one of 
Klinger’s prefaces, especially as they 
tend to ilntstiate the critical spirit of 
ijbetimestT- 

*** W« bare bad numberless complaints 
against tbS^wildness and irregularity that 
flharaeteriie the literary productions of 
Germany, ei^cially those intended for 


the stage ; and, to* use a homely com- 
parison, it may be said that the proeesa 
which has been gone through waa like 
that of fermentation, without which the 
pure essence could nor be extracted* 
UnquestionablV^ the cautious, narrow 
rules of the French theatre, with its 
sonorous declamation, could not satisfy^ 
tlie more active, robust, 'and vigoroua 
character of the Germans* He who foels 
not within himself a share of that epirit 
which led on the Romans to their wdb- 
drous victories, may write indeed as 
eorrseily as Corneille or Racine; but 
never will such an individual have the 
power of an enchanter, to bring before us 
men with all the real energies of life, as 
eiemplijted by Shakespeare in his Brutus, 
Cassius, and Coriolanus, 

** In truth, th6«.wi1d struggles for 
which we have been censured were but 
endeavours to find out a mode of com- 
position suitable for us ; though, if we 
had been one individual nation, the case 
would have been widely different, and 
our progress in tlie arts and sciences 
would have been as regular as that of 
our neighbours. But why should our 
tlieatre be modelled after the French, 
seeing that we -are Germans, and that 
the artificial finery of Racine’s heroes is 
so unsuitable to us 1 or after the modem 
English, between whose humour and 
ours there is also n wide difference! 
'A character marked by straightforward 
honesty, courage, perseverance, and 
strength, rouses the hearts of the 
German peojde,, while they know not 
what to make of the polite Greeks and 
Romaus of our Gallic neighbours ; and 
with the capricious caricatures of the 
modern English school are not likely to 
be better pleased. SniBce it that the 
simplest form is always the best; but 
methinks the Germans would rather have 
life, reality, and action, than listen to 
mere sounding declamation. It ia in- 
finitely more difficult to write one piece 
drawn from real life, than twenty wild 
productiona framed out of the author's 
own brain ; indeed, to the facility of auch 
compositions must be attributed their 
superabundant quantity* I certainly 
found it much easier to compose my 
fantastic Crisatdo, than to trace the fates 
of Conraddin’* 

So much for those by whom. Goethe 
was preceded, or in his early eflbrts 
accompanied. In the year 1773, hav- 
ing already gained considerable repu- 
tation by his Werther, be came before 
the public with his Goetz of'Berlkh^ 
ingen : and from this period may be 
dated the first general manifestation of 
that perfervidum genitffn, that ardent 
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and creative spirit^ which henceforth 
continued to exist and spread among 
the Germans; and under whose in- 
fluencei instead of merely indulging 
themselves in wild and irregular phan- 
tasies, they have left no class or style 
of composition unexemplified; nor is 
there any department in which they 
cannot lioast of authors highly estim- 
able and distinguished. 

The effect of his first play was elec- 
trical ; nor was this na&re than might 
with certainty have been predicted. 
According to the Latin adage, the 
greatest difficulty of art lies in its con- 
cealment; and, unquestionably, the 
production of a tragedy like the Goetz 
was no easy task. With infinitely more 
talent than Lessing or Gerstenbeig, 
Goethe for the first time exhibited a 
dramatic work, in which not only was 
the principal personage a real and well- 
known character in German history, 
but in which, without looking to the 
right or left, the poet had chosen that 
which lay before his hero in daily 
life** for the sources of interest and 
sympathetic emotion ; proving incon- 
testably that, by the energies of a 
powerful mind, such material could 
be rendered beyond comparison more 
valuable than those chosen by the ad- 
mirers of the French school for the 
subjects of their vague and sonorous 
declamation. The true poet exalts and 
ennobles his subject, while the mean 
imitator must have recourse to cha- 
racters and situations which, by their 
pompous attributes, may afford him a 
semblance ofthat dignity and power in 
which he himself is deficient. 

With his usual acuteness, and the 
keen interest he always evinced for any 
new production of genius, Mr. Heury 
Mackenzie had in 1798 read a paper 
in the Edinburgh Royal Society on the 
modern literature of Germany ; and it 
was enough for Scott to know that there 
were plays and poems worth reading, 
in order to make him a zealous mem- 
ber of a small club who agreed to 
study German under the instructiou of 
Dr. willich, a medical gentleman of 
considerable repute, who spent some 
time in Scotland. The doctor earnestly 
wished to make his pupils au fait of 
what he called the ** gehemnistvolte 
tiefe*^ (mysterious depth) of his native 
language, which, as he well knew, 
could only be mastered by gradual 
progress and by patient submission to 
grammatical exercises. According to 
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his own statement, Scott's idleness 
made him the laughing-stock of his 
companions ; but it may, of course, 
be aoubted whether he has given a 
ju8t*account of his own progress, for 
without labour and attention he could 
not have acquired that power of read- 
ing German which he retained in‘ after 
life. 

Among his fellow-students, Mr. John 
Macforlane, advocate, always received 
high commendations for his patience 
and assiduity, while Dr. Willich pre- 
dicted that Mr. Scott would never 
succeed, as he determined at once to 
come to the superstructure without 
laying a stable foundation. The truth 
was, that his ambition centred in being 
able to understand the modem pro- 
ductions which Mackenzie had recom- 
mended ; and he always spoke with 
animation and pleasure of his early 
German studies. A German book at 
Edinbuigh, especially a modem one, 
was then a rare acquisition, and valued 
in proportion to its rarity. Scott, 
however, soon got into his possession 
the works, so far as they existed, of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Burger; and, 

/lavitig,” as he used afterwards to 
say, “ little else to do,” he very s^u- 
lously set to work and translated right 
through them; not troubling himself 
at the time to polish his versions, but 
content if he transferred to paper 4n a 
broad outline the sense of the autlior. 
In this manner, I believe, he went 
through not only the prose plays of 
Schiller and Goethe, but even some of 
the now-forgotten romances ofSpiess, 
then an eminent manufacturer for the 
Minerva press of Germany, \mong 
these 1 have heard him speak with 
peculiar interest of the Petermdnnchen, 
a production of diablerie^ which his 
own genius had probably invested with 
interest which no other reader could 
have discovered in it. 

In Burger's Leonora and Wild Hunts* 
man he found ballads of which the tone 
was quite according to his own heart, 
and assimilated with his early im- 
pressions and reveries at Smaylholme 
tower ; and, as is well-known, a ver- 
sion of these ballads formed his first, 
publication. But there is every reason 
to believe that the Goetz of Berlkk* 
ingen had more influence in disposing 
his mind for the course which he after- 
wards pursued than any oilier produc- 
tion, either foreign or domestic, which 
fell in his way. llis other translations, 
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to the turn of the mouth upwards, so 
is the amount of the difference of pro- 
perty possessed between any two per- 
sons meeting or passing each other in 
London streets, &c. &c. But the most 
common-place observer in this bee- 
hive, or wasp-nest, as our philosopher 
would call it, may, every hour of bis 
existence, find an infinitude of amuse- 
ment by peering out of his cell upon 
the supercilious airs of those whose 
thighs are loaded with honey ; and the 
disputes regarding supremacy and pre- 
cedency, all of which, both in matters 
of authority and intellectuality, it is 
previously understood shall be settled 
in favour of those who have most of 
it, whether collected by themselves or 
otherwise. 

The employer now thinks, that if he 
pays those in his employ sufficient to 
feed, clothe, and lodge them, there 
needs no contingent stimuli to industry 
and fidelity. Abstractedly considered, 
it may be asked. Who can complain 
of this ? Weighed and tested in the 
scales of Astraea, she may approve of 
it as a dry principle of justice ; al- 
though, in many cases, moral is sacri- 
ficed to legal right. It has driven 
genuine confidence out of the London 
market of trade. Men do not, in cast- 
ing up their book of self-satisfaction, 
and in arranging the affairs of the con- 
science, erect any standard of justice 
by at once (as they were wont to do) 
appealing to their own innate feelings 
of generosity. Confidents in trade, 
and those who have gone through a 
long life, becoming grey in one service, 
receive their stipends, and are told to 
be thankful that they are allowed to 
eat, and arc occasionally commiserated 
with the epithet of “ Poor old fellow!" 
and at last, as the higfi-mettled racer 
is sent to the knacker, they are con- 
signed to the workhouse, there to finish 
(or be finished), as regards their mortal 
career, as speedily as possible. We, 
who are not very old, remember 
the time when, throughout London, 
nothing could be considered so much 
a stain upon a mercantile firm, or a 
'greater reproach upon the establish- 
ment, than suffering a faithful auxiliaiy 
in trade to want in his old age, after 
his sinews and bones had been worn 
out in dteir service. At the present 
moment, within our own individual 
circle of inquiry, we can adduce a daily 
instance of an opposite mode of pro- 
l^edure among wealthy men, as regards 


their treatment of decayed clerks and 
assistants. This change has operated 
upon society most powerfully; it has 
induced men to shift from place to 
place, in the hope of getting better paid 
tor tlieir services at the time being : 
and as they do obtain more wages 
than their predecessors did, and as 
frequent change of place is considered 
no bar now to character, nearly the 
whole of the London shopmen are 
alternately in and out of employment. 
The effect of this modem custom upon 
the rising generation, and all genera- 
tions to come, so long as the evil exists, 
we need not describe to any who are 
acquainted with the nature of society 
in the metropolis, and with the multi- 
farious ways and multiform shapes in 
which vice is presented to the view of 
half-experienced boys ; which half- 
experience engenders conceit and con- 
fidence, rendering the want of tlie 
whole more apparent and dangerous 
than if they were as unsophisticated 
as the mountain-peasant. Motions 
liave been made in the house of par- 
liament for committees, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the cause of im- 
morality^and drunkenness. If any be- 
nefit in this way is to be rendered to the 
community, the evils must all be traced 
to their source, and made known to 
those classes of society who from sta- 
tion can control the causes. Acts of 
parliament, mulcts, fines, and penal- 
ties, will be worse than useless — they 
will be mischievous. There is still 
virtue enougli remaining among us to 
correct all flagrant public moral evils ; 
but that which is every one’s business 
is nobody’s. A committee, therefore, 
may very usefully employ their time 
in laying the source of immorality 4>e- 
fore the public, which will give the 
impetus and direct the energies of the 
respectable classes to the object so de- 
sirable of attainment, namely, the im- 
provement of the demoralised classes ; 
among which, if all questions be taken 
into consideration, none stands so pre- 
eminent as the one now before us, which, 
in the course of these remarks, we in- 
tend to establish. It is futile and puerile 
to waste our time in talking of gin- 
shoM and Sunday-preventive bills ; the 
seeds of evil lie buried iii the mass of 
the people: edicts and ordoniiances 
will no more root them out, than an 
act of parliament will clear a farmer’s 
corn-field of thistles or carlock. 

Tiiose who occupy the ground and 
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are upon the spot snust weed it. So- 
ciety must be shewn the way to rege- 
nerate itself ; the moral good must be 
brought to bear upon the bad ; si- 
lently, not blusteringly and boister- 
ously, or with threats, coming out with 
swoids and stares as against a thief ; 
nor will the roice of reason, as expe- 
rience teaches us, avail much against 
habitual and confirmed immorality. 
If it be asked, then, What is to be 
done ? we answer, investigate, and probe 
the question to the bottom ; never rest 
till you find out the causes which have 
led the people on from bad to worse ; 
then instruct the teachable and moral 
classes in the nature of these causes, 
and, by appealing to their good sense, 
persuade them to become auxiliaries 
in placing llritish society in a healthy 
and natural state of reciprocal, general 
interest. To which end, it were de- 
voutly to be wished, all who can use a 
pen would direct their energies, rather 
than in vain denunciations against par- 
ticular classes, and in attributing the 
whole blame of demoralisation to those 
who are, under the ban of circum* 
stances, connected with ignorance. 

If the goddess of truth, as repre- 
sented in an admirable painting in the 
Pantheon, were really discovered, she 
would declare all the classes equally 
in error as regards the immorality of 
the age. All classes are waging War 
with each other, and engaged in puffing 
off the merits of their own ; while ve- 
nal writers are ready for hire to laud 
any sect or party, however pernicious 
to the common weal. 

Under the old system of servitude, 
if there were comparatively few prises, 
it brought many to enter for the race ; 
the course then to be run was one of 
virtue, as well as talent : salaries were 
lower, but then each strove to acquire 
a good name, so ‘^dear in man or 
woman.’’ 

Cheating and trickery, in common 
parlance modified by the word shrewd- 
ness, is now the only marketable ta- 
lent: long and faithful servitude is 
now better rewarded by the nobility in 
the persons of their menials, than in- 
dustry and fidelity is among traders. 
Nor are instances wanting, in which 
mercantile men often leave their own 
menial servants more substantial proofs 
of their affection than they do those 
who have mainly contributed to nuke 
them wealthy, and were the cause of 
their possessing property to bequeath. 


and Apprentkei. 

Philosophy cannot penetrate or fathom 
the motive in these cases, unless it be, 
that the almost universal sinister ways 
\yf which money is acquired in these 
times may occasion a man, who has 
accumulated a fortune in trade, to hold 
a bad opinion of all who have worked 
in the same field with him. His right, 
however, to dispose of his possessions, 
however obtained, is inherent and in- 
separable from property. But it does 
not follow, that, because we admit the 
right, we must in all cases approve 
the exercise of it. 

The mode of receiving apprentices, 
too, has undergone a change for the 
worse. When apprentices were se- 
lected from society by the free choice 
of masters, and passed through all the 
gradations of business, from £e lowest 
station upwards ; habit, gratitude, and 
interest, all conspired to make steady, 
faithful, and industrious men. Pre- 
miums are now given in many cases 
with youths, to induce the master to 
relax his surveillance over them, and 
wink at their running precociously into 
society. We never now see an ap- 
rentice following (as in former times) 
is master and mistress to church, with 
the Bible and Prayer-book under his 
arm: it appears as if mankind had 
conspired to strike out the period of 
adolescence in the existence of human 
beings, and that their minority should 
terminate at fourteen years of age, 
leaving nothing to be done for tiiem 
after ti>ey come out of the hands of 
the schoolmaster. Yet parents are 
weak enough to ask what it is that 
has produced such a changi; in the 
middle classes! 

The object of education has also 
been mistake^ in this walk of life : the 
training of youth, too, has altogether 
befin founded in error. The mania for 
education has jumbled all the classes 
in one imaginary but ^Ise notion of 
equality. Nothing is talked of but 
education: some have over-done it, 
many have altogether mistaken the 
road, but more have been taught the 
wrong matter. The first carry gold 
about with them, and are every minute 
in want of ready change; the others, 
in their attempts to arrive at the temple 
of Minerva by new roads, have lost 
sight of the path which leads to sub- 
stantial and practical knowledge : these 
are the flippants and pragmatics who 
infest all ^he highways of society, 
being, in the end, distinguished only 
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for coxoonfory, folly, and debauchery, 
lyee-ftfths of the metropolitan sho^ 
nMn and clerks are formed of thia 
compound ; and it is remarkable, that 
although their origin, as a body, is the 
roost diverse of any class, and, of 
course, their education of various 
kinds, yet they all settle down to one 
set of ideas and habits. Whether this 
is in part effected by the nature of their 
employment, which is that of trifling 
talk over the counter, and the non- 
intellectual nature of their avocation 
generally, we will not take upon our- 
selves to afiirm; but we do know, 
mentally considered, that in Britain 
the sun shines not upon a poorer set 
of mortals, or upon any that work 
more mischiefs in society; which we 
shall proceed to shew. 

It would be gratifying to us if one 
of their body took up this general cen- 
sure, and entered upon their defence, 
proving that all were not barren ; but 
the exceptions are so few among them 
of those who possess intellectual exer- 
tion, that we are without a hope. They 
have all, we may reasonably suppose, 
received some kind of education; many 
have been sent into tlie world with the 
rudiments of Latin, while not a few 
have a knowledge of the French lan- 
guage; and then, when they come into 
employment, are brought immediately 
in contact with general society. Still, 
as a body, they possess a vacuity of 
mind unparalleled when these advan- 
tages are taken into account. 

May this not arise from the foolish 
custom among retail tradesmen, of 
making a display of a corps of smart 
young men in their shops, and the in- 
ducements thus held out to a boy who 
expects to walk such h path in life, 
in limine^ to bestow more thoughts 
upon his person than his mind, which 
is the sure road to ignorance, and from 
thence to vice? And again, may it 
not induce the naturally vain and liglit 
of mind to prefer such a coarse, and 
thus create a specific class of noodles? 
Although assured of the truth of every 
line we are writing, we should not 
occupy so much space were we not 
anxious to rouse so large a body to 
sel^exaroination, and induce them to 
make some efforts to redeem them- 
selves the slavery of ignorance. 

- •'ff there be any use in one man 
known bis opinions and the 
of his experience tp others, we 
this class demands public at- 


tention above all gthers^We mean, of 
London society : they are a very nume- 
rous body, are very variously connected, 
occasion more distress of mind by tlieir 
conduct to parents tlian any other body, 
and stand in a position in society which 
for a time enables them to effect much 
moral mischief. The custom of the 
day allows them to dress after the 
manner of gentlemen, while their con- 
ceit carries their ideas far above their 
station, and is the cause of a larger 
number of individuals in this class 
falling out of their position every year 
than from any other. It may be said, 
that one-fifth annually are driven out 
of the class by bad conduct, the repe- 
tition of which disqualifies them for a 
situaiion, while others rise up to fill 
their places ; added to which, a change 
of faces in shops appears to be con- 
sidered an advantage in the present 
day. When we reflect that this por- 
tion of one-fifth have no trade upon 
which, when they are cast upon so- 
ciety in a state of idleness, they can 
fall back, and obtain a livelihood, it is 
natural to ask what becomes of them. 
We know, at the smallest calculation, 
that there are 60,000 individuals in 
London who do not shew any exterior 
signs of poverty, but rise of a morning 
without knowing where to obtain a 
meal for the day. It is beyond a 
doubt, that none of the lower orders 
pUI on a ftishionable-cut coat, and af- 
fect airs of grace; and the mechanic 
weighs too well bis own worth, and 
supports his place. It is his interest 
to be, and seem to be, what he really 
is — a toorking man : his usefulness is 
his pride, and gives him an independ- 
ence which would make him a loser 
were he to change it for any thing artifi- 
cial. All the classes above the mechanic 
no doubt do, in a small degree, through 
individual improvidence and miscon- 
duct, contribute to add to the one 
which subsists, as it is said, nobody 
knows how — by casualty ; sometimes 
assisted by the volimtaiy contributions 
of their friends, but more frequently 
by forced funds from the public, varied 
in ten thousand ways of exaction. H 
it be now asked from whence the bulk 
of this body of men come, 1 answer, 
from the class of shopmen and clerks. 
If we suppose the surplusage of this 
body compelled to remove from Lon- 
don, diey will carry more than half 
the vices of it with them, and nearly 
the whole of our street bonaroboi ; 
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leaving only the coarser and open 
vicious habits of tlie labourer and cos- 
termonger, who support the spirit- 
bazaars, for the moral legislator to 
compete with. That one-half of the 
world knows not how the other half 
lives, is a common and just observa- 
tion : it is not, however, necessary that 
it should be known: for all useful 
purposes it will be sufficient if we can 
ascertain and separate the number that 
live by regular, trom those who subsist 
by irregular means. In reference to 
this class, not one moiety are in con- 
stant employment; upon an average 
throughout the year, there are from 
5000 to 6000 linen-drapers’ shopmen 
loose upon the town, and not many 
years since they were calculated, by 
those who possessed the best means 
of information, to amount to 8000. 
Youth, ignorance, and vanity, combine 
to make these men lovers of pleasure 
to excess; and such are always lovers 
of themselves in the same degree. 
A nation of would-be or imaginary phi- 
losophers will be more moral, and in 
a better state of security, than a coun- 
try peopled by sensualists agd fops. 
Notwithstanding the conduct of many 
intellectual inmviduals is far from 
being virtuous, yet, dividing society 
as nearly as we can into two classes, it 
will always be apparent that the b»t- 
informed approximate the nearest to 
moral perfection. But we must descend 
a little more into minutis regarding 
the class we have in hand. 

In describing this class generally as 
immoral, superficial observers will say 
that they cannot be so, from the veiy 
nature of their employment, and their 
confinement to late hours of business. 
Heretofore these were restraining causes, 
their character depending upon steadi- 
ness of conduct and length of service ; 
but, in the present day, foese are qua- 
lities of minor importance, provided 
tlie party is a good salesman, in their 
own phraseology — one who never, suf- 
fers a lady, when she once enters the 
shop to buy a yard of riband, to depart 
until she has made a five-pound parcel. 
Those who possess this harlequin kind 
of property of turning goods into money, 
are, as a matter of course, fmught after 
by all the trade, and spoken of as 
geniuses in their way: they may be 
compared to jugglers, who perform 
their tricks of legerdemain through the 
agency of confederacy . When one of 
these famed hands is engaged at a 


shop, the whole corns ie haUtt of the 
estaolishment is called up for private 
rehearsals, which sometimes last dur- 
ing she whole night; at which all the 
juniors are taught how to play their 
part — shift and exchange pieces of 
goods; to remove one away that has 
been offered at a low price, and bring 
it back as a different piece at another 
chaige; — how to detain and amuse 
customers, cheat, and make sblenm 
asseverations to matter whidi is un- 
true : in short, to learn by rote a 
manual of trade that must leave the 
initiated stripped of every vestige of 
principle, as bare as deciduous trees at 
the winter solstice. Some masters, 
whose shops 1 could name, take this 
duty upon themselves; placing their 
men behind the counter, and then 
themselves afiecting to come in as 
troublesome customers, and difficult to 
please, &c. &c. Where there are many 
hands, an account is kept of the amount 
of sales daily made by each ; the as- 
sistants being paid wages in propor- 
tion to the aggregate amount of sales 
against their names, when cast up at 
stated periods. 

In the nocturnal lectures which we 
have spoken of, it may be imagined 
that there is little said of honour, ho- 
nesty, or moral principle of any kind ; 
the master, therefore, is aware he can 
place but little reliance upon the no- 
tions the employed may imbibe of the 
rights of meum and tuum. Arrange- 
ments are made to meet this evil, which 
arises out of the system : no money is 
allowed to be received by the shop- 
men ; they make their bill, and hand 
it over to a person appointed for the 
receipt of casn. Notwithstanding this 
and every otheia imaginable caution is 
adopted, so vitiating is the school for 
young men which we have attempted to 
describe, that, confining ourselves to the 
last thirty years, we will undertake to 
prove, as far as the available tables of 
the return of crime will enable us to 
do so, that, for every mechanic found 
guilty of felony, there have been up- 
wards of twenty out of this class, and 
ten from the drapers alone. There is 
one house, which we need not name, 
that for a very long period never al- 
lowed an Old Bailey session to pass 
without bringing up two or three for 
trial ; six or seven of whom have a(> 
tually sufiered death. At le^h it 
was noticed from the bench. One, a 
Scotchman,. Vho was transported for 
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fourteen yean, in 1829, by the same 
film, we examined as to the system 
which brought so many into crime. 
He told us, that the system of frade 
was such, that it broke down the prin- 
ciples of all who entered the house; 
and he believed, at that moment, there 
was not one in it who was not in the 
habit of robbing the principals of their 
property. Subsequent events have 
proved the truth of this statement. 

A great evil arises out of the prac- 
tice of shopkeepen taking almost any 
smart young man upon trial, regardless 
of general character, in the hopes of 
selecting in the end a combination of 
talent and personal appearance; con- 
ceiving, as all of them do, that where 
the most handsome young men are, to 
that place will the females be attracted. 
Shopmen are now hired upon the prin- 
ciple of the mechanic ; no warning 
being required, they may be paid up 
to any hour and discharged forthwith. 
In the corivalry of trade it is sup- 
posed, that upon the tact of the assist- 
ants depends the success of the master 
in competing with his neighbours; 
hence it is they are ever chanmng, in 
the hopes of being better served. The 
evils of this practice are, 1st, the num- 
ber which obtain temporary employ- 
ment induces an injurious rusn of 
youth into the market; 2dly, as not 
more than one-half at any time can 
meet with employment, a vast body of 
young persons are thrown loose upon 
the town, at the most unfiivourable 
age, to become masters of their own 
time and actions. Lastly, nothing can 
be more detrimental to society than 
the existence in it of a half-educated, 
half-boy-and-man class, who are con- 
strained to pick up a li wg in a chance 
manner. 

Since Lord Byron has told the vrt>rld 
that the mark of gentility and aristo- 
cracy is to be found in the hand, too 
many seek to preserve that member by 
serving ribands behind a counter, rather 
than use the saw and plane. The mis- 
chief these young men produce, besides 
eflbcting their own ruin, among that 
class of females with whom they come 
immediately in contact (milKners* girls 
and shopwomen), is incalculable. 

In Older to form something like a 
coicoet estimate, and convince our- 
.sefves of die real fects upon this sub- 
we have only to take a view of 
Ae number of places of rendezvous 
;^)ieu fot the accommodation of these 
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young men in and about the metro- 
polis. If we were to attend ** sing- 
songs,” that is, free-and-easy clubs, in 
every quarter of the town, public ^r- 
lours, and card-clubs held at the same 
houses, we should find a large majority 
of this class in eveiy place ; the con- 
certs held at public-houses licensed for 
musical parties are nearly wholly sup- 
ported by them. It may not be gene- 
rally known, that these performances 
are very common in and anout London, 
especially in the suburbs, where they 
are held three times a-week upon al- 
ternate nights, commencing at eight, 
and terminating at half-past eleven or 
twelve o'clock ; the price of admission 
being from twopence to fourpence 
each. It is, however, but Just to ac- 
knowledge, that d)is is the most ra- 
tional and harmless amusement with 
which idle persons in this metropolis 
are fumishea. It has escaped the wis- 
dom of our legislators, that the idlers 
in society ever seek with avidity cheap 
places of entertainment, to spare them- 
selves the trouble of thinking and ap- 
plying their leisure time to an im- 
provement of the understanding. The 
authorities have been very tardy in 
recognising the policy of giving en- 
couragement to economical amuse- 
ments for all classes; for, if not al- 
lowed innocent enjoyments of a public 
nature, they will have lecourse to others, 
which, although of a more private cha- 
racter, yet are pernicious and vitiating 
to an extent unknown to those who 
are over-officious in suppressing that 
which is open, and, as the sailor would 
say, above-board. Proofs of this, for 
the satisfaction of legislators, may be 
adduced ad infinitum by those who'are 
well acquaints witli the arcana of thia 
town. One practice prevails to a 
frightful extent in the class now under 
consideration, productive of infinite 
pernicious results. Men (miscreants!) 
who are in the occupation of private 
houses issue cards of invitation, through 
the agency of young men with whom 
they have a previous understanding. 
Tliese cards seem, upon the fkce of 
them, to be such as are issued by pri- 
vate persons when they invite tneir 
friends. No money passes between 
the proprietor of the house and the 
visitors ; some three or fear of the 
party are appointed to^ circulate the 
tickets and rpceive the money: of 
course, the whole is paid over pnvately 
to the person who belongs to the house,' 
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and provides music, &c. ficc. Cards 
of this description have been shewn to 
us, which we might have purchased 
from 3d. up to 3s. 6d. each ; and, from 
the knowledge which we have subse- 
quently obtained, we are bound to notice 
these houses as the most destructive to 
virtue of any places yet known; not 
even excepting the commonest bro- 
thels, which, indeed, none but the 
most depraved and abandoned will 
enter. At the houses, however, where 
these dances are held, under the cover 
of a liarmless, and, to all females, a 
favourite amusement, an inducement 
is held out to giddy and thoughtless, 
but perhaps at the same time, in the 
general acceptation of the term, vir- 
tuous girls, to join in one of these par- 
ties, which rarely ends otherwise than 
in their ruin. 

Some of the wretches yvho obtain a 
living by lending themselves and their 
houses to this work of destruction, un- 
blushingly wait upon young men of 
known means, and who are conspi- 
cuous for gallantry and their love of 
intrigue, proposing to introduce them 
upon certain terras of remuneration for 
the basest of purposes. Instances have 
come to our knowledge of young men 
just embarked in business, having three 
or four offers from as many different 
quarters of the town in one week, to 
effect meetings to their tastes upon 
payment of a sum of money named. 

When the evening is not spent by 
unemployed shopmen at these or si- 
milar places, public-houses are resorted 
to, where whole nights are consumed 
in card or bagatelle playing ; a private 
room is appropriated to their use, and 
not unfrequently the days are spent in 
the same manner. There are many 
houses in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
Street and Regent Street, of apparent 
respectability, where these practices are 
carried on to a great extent; and to 
several of which, through the introduc- 
tion of a party known at the house, we 
have been admitted. Here we have 
seen two whist-tables i^ing on at noon- 
day, the players having commenced 
at them me preceding night. The 
room contained from twenty to thirty 
persons, all drapers ; and diis. we under- 
stood was a common practice. In two 
instances we saw the masters of respect- 
able shops— one residing in Oxford 
Street, and the other in Regent Street 
— at plw with shopmen who liad re- 
cently left their situations, and resorted 
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thither to spend die money they had 
received for wages. 

Describing any class of society, a 
writer must oe understood as treating 
the question generally. In eveiy class 
there are exceptions, as .regards cha- 
racter and deviations from common 
practices ; so, in this particular body, 
there are thousands in various trades, 
although clerks or shopmen, who are 
not distinguished by any striking marks 
of character, propensities, or habits, 
more or less vicious than other men 
of the common herd ; excepting only 
those induced by the peculiar nature 
of their calling or trade, and which 
may in nowise militate against their 
honesty or morality. Of those who 
jog quietly on through the high road 
of life, and retain for a term ofyeais 
one position, striving only to maintain 
their castes, a writer can have but little 
to say, more than that they deserve any 
reward for their straightforward honest 
conduct Fortune may bestow upon 
them. 

In the prudence of some men, all 
desires for change of situation or efforts 
for advancement in life are paralysed ; 
contented to remain in the walk in 
which they are placed ; happy if they 
can save themselves from a retrograde , 
movement ; and when they die leave a ' 
good name behind them; in these 
objects are merged all tlieir hopes 
and fears. Such men are peculiarly 
adapted to Serve a master well; and 
happy is society in having a fair 
proj^rtion of such members to fill 
up the number of those who are 
destined to be useful according to 
their station^ We would not, therefore, 
be understoM ast> mixing up all riiop- 
men in one gtfkeral censure — con- 
founding the good with the bad; yet 
knowing the character of the majority 
of them, as we think we do, we woula 
say every thing we can to induce them to 
place themselves in a more respectable 
point of view in society. Tne value 
of a good assistant is too well known, 
and, to some extent, is found by many 
not to be so very scarce as some would 
imagine; it therefore needs no argu- 
ment of ours to prove that such men 
do exist. The lives and characters of 
steady plodding men are much the 
same in every grade, as regards mo- 
rality, and are understood by all per- 
sons, however circumscribed their ex- 
perience may be. The tendency, how- 
ever,- of members in every class to 
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Stan off^«Dd diverge fmm the position 
in winch they are placed, is not ob* 
served by all ; it is, therefore, only by 
following the enatics through their 
concentric courses that we can trace 
out the manifold ways and vices of 
man. For this reason it is we have felt 
it a duty to bestow as much time as 
possible upon the vices of the town 
and its inhabitants. Flatteiy, like a 
poisoned arrow, is directed to the ima- 
gination of men, praising their exalted 
nature in almost every work upon this 
subject issued from the press. The 
oblique gilded pill is greedily swal- 
lowed by the public, making those 
whom reason would pronounce fools 
to walk between heaven and earth, 
with a conceit and carriage of the ham- 
strings as if they were gods. Man 
boasts of his reason, but here this noble 
faculty is wonderfully eclipsed. Did 
men in general entertain a worse opi- 
nion of themselves, flattery would be 
disarmed, and sincerity of public senti- 
ment meet with encouragement. The 
virulence and acrimony with which 
mankind assail those who would shew 
humanity in its true coloura, is a proof 
of its weakness. Diogenes sa^s, ^^Flat- 
terers are of wild ^asts, detractors; 
and of tame beasts, flatterers bite worst. 
Smooth language is a sugared halter. 
Flatteiy is like an empty tomb, on 
which friendship is inscribed.** 

** Beware, for wicked man must atill be 
watch’d. 

Lest secret mischief in his besit be 
hatch’d; 

Man’s double tongue can flatter or can 
howl, 

When prompted by a black corrupted 

BOUI.’^ 

That which is go^ and estimable 
in man is universally known, is brought 
out into open day light, exposed ^o the 
view of all, and their unqualifira ap- 
plause required : their vices, on the 
contraiy, tney seek to hide. In anpr 
attempt, therefore, to correctly esti- 
mate the moral character of man, it is 
of the first importance that the black 
side of ^is character should be tho- 
roughly known. The reverse of the 
pictui^e is but too much before tlie 
public. The historian is misled by 
cooteipporaiy writers, in eveiy ^e, as 
to octuai tnotives and actions of 
mpq |^^bygplle times. This is a vain 
and fodim witikiiess, which we should 
now. s^e dff, and have the couiage 
to dennddN^ and men as tbqr are, 


not as we would have them to be, 
Shakespeare’s aphorism may be re- 
versed, and wntten thus : Men’s 
virtuous manners live in brass, their 
vices we write in water.” We would 
not have man falsified, or his bad pro- 
pensities exaggerated; nor would we 
wish to become a showman, who 
magnifies all the objects he has to ex- 
hibit to the public. From the charge 
of flattery we may hope to escape. 
Truth tested by experience is our guide. 
We write not from books or hearsay, 
therefore may fail in entertaining some 
of our readers; but our object is to 
record faithfully the view one man has 
taken of society : let others follow the 
example, and we may soon have a 
more perfect account of it 
It must be borne in mind, that so- 
ciety carries an artificial face, and that 
it is not what it appears superficially. 
Every man, more or less, possesses a 
certain degree of knowledge of those 
that belong to his own grade; and 
easily persuades himself that he is well 
acquainted with human nature, as seen 
in all tlie other walks of life. The 
unlet^red man and the provincial 
burgher do not more frequently fall 
into this error than the philosopher 
and the legislator. We may speak of 
this universal conceit as Dr. Young did 
of our carelessness regarding death : 

Of man’s miraculous mistakes this 
bears the palm.” 

He who would approximate to a know- 
ledge of his species in a civilised or 
uncivilised state, must bring to the 
task a mind free from the prejudices 
of schools, books, clans, or sects ; he 
must possess patience of investigation 
without having any latent favourite 
theories of the mind to establish, and 
he must defer framing any opinion 
until he has had extensive experience 
in the school of real life ; he must pos- 
sess a sound body in a sound mmd ; 
his eye should never be diverted from 
his object; truth must be his polar 
star; and courage, to give the oracle 
utterance, must be his companion ; his 
course must be steady, and not as Lord 
Byron, comet-like, take an eccentric 
course through the world, or akim only 
on the margin of the horizon ; neither 
must he, wedge-like, drive himself, or 
be driven through society, pressing and 
piling the sides of those with whom 
ne comes in contact, and then sit down 
to paint their portrait. . All the asperi*: 
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ties of his nature should be worn off 
by long friction and collision with his 
fellow-men, until he be, like a ball, 
l^fectly round, easy to ^ set in mo- 
tion, and free to move in every direc- 
tion, without standing in the way, or 
annoying those whom he may meet in 
his path. Finally ; he should contem- 
plate hb subject analytically and syn- 
thetically — view it in detail, and as a 
whole. ‘‘ For not ihit man and that 
man, but all men, make up mankind*^ 
There is a most preposterous outciy 
in one class against tne vice and de- 
moralisation of another. Unouestion- 
ably the bad qualities preponoerate in 
us; and did not the construction of 
society in what is called our refine- 
ment point out the policy of amending 
some of our fiiults and masking others, 
we should present but a sorry spectacle 
even to eacti other. Let not the novice 
be deceived, and, under the guidance 
of a pseudo-moralist, be led to expect 
to meet with vice only clothed in rags. 
The poor bear all the burden, both of 
want and opprobrium : they are the 
scape-goats of all the other classes. 
While expatiating on the vices qf the 
poor, men contrive to turn the mirror 
from themselves, and find a vent for 
their spleen by assailing those who are 
unable to defend themselves. 


bility of 'drinking an entire bottle of 
wine without falling under the table. 
When they could accomplish this, 
they weie considered full-grown men. 
Human happiness consists in action ; 
excitement is the only real pleasure 
short of reason a roan can know : the 
ignorant drudges in society, after la- 
bour, ever fiy to drinking to rouse their 
energies. Shopmen, conridered as hu- 
man beings, heretofore enjoyed but a 
sort of passive animal existence, pur- 
suing an uudeviating course of sub- 
missive acquiescence to their masters’ 
will. They have, however, in a man- 
ner revolted against domestic restraint, 
holding themselves not as they were 
wont to do, amenable to their employ- 
ers for their moral conduct after the 
hours of business as well as in it, but 
come out when unkennelled to act a 
part of their own. Like all that have 
preceded them, in first efforts towards 
emancipation from control, the con- 
duct of shopmen has been marked 
with erroneous views of self-manage- 
ment. Their course is one of errw ; 
the absence of good sense, want of 
judgment, and the more powerful ef- 
fects of example among themselves, 
militate against their keeping up in 
the race of improvement with other 
men. 


To sum up the character of shop- 
men, &c. Unlike the poorer classes, 
they have a motive to keep up appear- 
ances; but, Janus-like, they carry two 
faces — one for public, and the other 
for private uses. Wherever we have 
met them ungartered and at ease, we 
have seen them as demoralised as any 
of the lower classes ; perhaps more 
prone to lewdness than drunkenness, 
but sufficiently to both. We may say, 
in tlie language of Rowe, 

** A d[ipping, doueing, worthless set ye 
ere, 

Fit only for yourselves ; ye heed together; 
And when the sparkling glass goes round, 
ye talk 

Of beautiea which ye never saw.and speak 
Of raptures that ye never felt.’* 

We have observed throughout society, 
that the intellectual improvement of 
all classes has been preceded by a 
period of greater or less duration of 
inebriate habits. It would seem to be 
with bodies of men as it was wont to 
be some few years since with youths 
rising up to maturity— the first proofe 
of maidiood were held to be a capar 


After what has been said of retail- 
shopmen, it is but fair to state the dis- 
advantages under which they labour, 
and the grievances of which they may 
reasonably complain. Every house- 
holder or head of a family, a few years 
anterior to the enlightened days of 
1834, felt himself, by the laws of pro- 
scription, re^onsible for the entire 
moral conducNqf his household; and 
none would be taken as assistants but 
those who consented to sleep upon the 
premises and conform to the femily 
rules : one of which, with most regu- 
lar families, was morning and evening 
prayers. No one thought himself or 
nis property safe with a man upon the 
premises whose actions and conduct 
were not known throughout the whole 
twenty-four hours each day. Now, in 
every case wherein the nature of the 
business will admit of the practice 
(and sacrifices are made to further the 
arrangements), masters of families pre- 
fer, in all trades, out-door shopmen, 
servants, and apprentices ; being only 
desirous of relieving themselves, to the 
greatest extent pofeible, from all ^ 
sponsibility of moral guardianship. 
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Tradesmen are ready enough to avail 
themselves, as far as their interests are 
concerned, of the assistance of men, 
boys, and girls, butare unwilling to spare 
one half-hour in the day from money- 
making or following pleasure to inform 
or morally protect tlie youthful classes, 
from whom they are constrained to 
draw their assistants. The tradesman’s 
wife, too, who has never been brought 
up to household duties, must not be 
annoyed in her piano practice and 
poonah daubing : she must not be fe- 
tigued with concerns of a large 
family. ** It is therefore best that all 
the people should be boarded out; 
my wife says she knows it will be a 
saving : besides, she is so delicate that 
she is not equal to the competing with 
and providing for a large family.” 
Thus are excuses made for a neglected 
duty which our ancestors considered 
paramount, and prided themselves In 
the performance of above all others; 
viz. a good regulation of the household, 
and exercising a moral surveillance 
over all within the range of their con- 
trol. When the fractions of society 
did their duty, the whole felt a bene- 
ficial moral effect ; but when those 
relax who are, from their position in 
society, peculiarly and imperiously 
called upon to be active, the integer 
will naturally become corrupted and 
disorganised. All the junior members 
of society are now nightly turned loose, 
to revel where ^‘riot cries aloud, and 
staggers and swaggers in his rank den 
of shame.” Old and young, male and 
female, are seen associating with vice, 
through all the multiform and multi- 
tudinous receptacles with which this 
Babylon is infested-. The master’s 
non-responsibility fjr the moral edu- 
cation of his apprentices and young 
men, has operatea more than any other 
cause to bring about the demoi^ising 
nocturnal habits of the young men in 
London of the present age. The only 
person who can effectually control the 
neadstrong violence or passions of 
youth and inexperience, is the one 
upcm whom he depends for character, 
fame^ and bread. Parents they gene- 
rally disregard, relying upon natural 
aflimon fer forgiveness whenever they 
think proper to return to virtue. The 
MAer, however, if his business be 
purfemed, cares not now how the lei- 
sm. hoars of any of his household 
are pamed. Until this system be 
reformed, vice mu$tpr^reu. 


Another disadvantage shopmen la- 
bour under is, that knowledge of a 
general kind is no where estimated 
among their employers ; a showy ex- 
terior, with a knowledge of the tricks 
of trade and the art of gulling, are all 
the qualifications sought in a retail 
shopman. Those, therefore, who are 
vain of their persons, and dress the 
smartest, are most like to succeed; 
and it need not be told the world, that 
the more vanity a man possesses gene- 
rally, with less sense he is endowed. 
This, then, is one cause for the number 
of empty heads found among this 
class. Besides, the common run of 
every day’s collocuiial business which 
occurs in retail shops, is of such a 
nature as none but those of weak in- 
tellect could endure for a week, much 
less undergo for a term of years : more- 
over, we must suppose that those who 
enter young, and nave any talent, that 
their mental qualities must, in such an 
employment, become stultified, and 
their habits so far effeminated as to 
rank them among the epiccnes. We 
have in these men a highly valuable 
practicable example in education, of the 
estimation in which we ought to hold 
a proper developement of the physical 
powers. We see under the factory 
system how wretchedly weak, poor, 
and depressed the mental powers be- 
come, when the deterioration of the 
animal qualities is effected by exces- 
sive labour and want of air. This 
class, however, can scarcely be said to 
receive any education ; but in the in- 
stance before us of linen-drapers’ shop- 
men, we behold young men, who have 
been educated to a degree at least of 
mediocrity, if not above it, dally re- 
ceding as an intellectual class through 
habits of frivolity and comparative phy- 
sical indolence. The adjunct to a TOld, 
open, manliness of character, is good 
moral sense; genius is found some- 
times in company with a weak frame 
of the body: but these instances are 
generally the result of constitutional 
conformation, and are not rules, but 
form exceptions to them. 

As there cannot veiy well be any 
happiness without the possession of 
money, or its equivalent — the means 
of subsistence, men have fallen into 
the error of supposing tliat all happi- 
ness is comprised in possessing it : a 
feet which would make a very apposite 
heading to the intended re^rt of the 
parliamentary committee wnich is to 
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be formed for the purpose of inquiring 
into the cause of the people’s demoral- 
isation. London society presents to 
our view two vortices, having bipartite 
peripheries, the one meting into the 
other, their centres leading to the ac- 
cumulation of money and the pursuit 
of pleasure ; with here and there a 
self-devoted philosopher, or, as it may 
be, a fanatic, hovering about the margin 
of the whirlpools, endeavouring to dis- 
suade the multitude from suffering 
themselves to be carried round so ra- 
pidly, and forewarning them that diey 
will shortly sink to rise no more upon 
that surface. The love of money nas 
introduced late hours of business, highly 
injurious to morals, which cannot be 
too severely censured ; it has thrown 
the domestic evening of all the working 
classes into midnight. The cupidity 
of shopkeepers prompts them to ex- 
pose their wares until midnight, con- 
fining their assistants for a numW of 
hours far exceeding that which is either 
reasonable or necessary, if uniformity 
of action were established among them, 
excepting only those trades which sup- 
ply eatables, drinkables, medicine, &c. 
The keeping any shop open after eight 
o’clock in the evening is no benefit to 
the public, nor does it pay any pro- 
prietor for the expenses incurred ; yet 
each, in the hope of doing more busi- 
ness than his neighbour, continues the 
practice. It is desirable that some un- 
derstanding among tradesmen should 
take place, to enforce one general rule 
of shutting up public shops throughout 
the metropolis. Many shopmen, after 
shutters are up, remain until one or 
two o’clock, putting the stock in order 
for the ensuing day. All iivegular ha- 
bits and unreasonable demands on the 
part of masters beget corresponding 
evils on the part of the servants. Early 
to bed leans to early rising. The 
habits acquired in early life of sitting 
up late is seldom, if ever, overcome ; 
when, therefore, those shopmen who 
usually sleep at tlieir masters’ houses 
are at large, and out of place (which, 
upon a general average, they are for at 
least a quarter of the year), their habit 
remains the same ; and they resort to 
late houses of entertainment, which 
never fail to destroy their health and 
deteriorate their morals. 

The number of young females who 
are employed as shopwomen also de- 
mand that the practice of late hours 
should be abolished by legislative 


enactment. In this country, the daugh- 
ters of decayed persons, and girls who 
are friendless, are, in veiy numerous in- 
stances, shamefully and cruelly treated. 
If a commission were issued to inquire 
into the condition and treatment of 
young girls in this metropolis who are 
apprentices to milliners, dressmakers, 
and other sedentary trades, we will 
venture to predict, that the publication 
of the report would occasion as much 
feeling of excitement in tlie public 
mind as the question of factor^r^shild- 
ren has produced. In Paris, this class 
of unfortunates is peculiarly under the 
protection of the laws ; but in London, 
if a girl has die misfortune to fall 
into the hands of a cruel and merce- 
nary master or mistress, she is con- 
demned to spend the most critical pe- 
riod of her life upon her seat for sixteen 
hours eveiy day out of the twenty- 
four ; and not unfiequently for several 
whole nights, during one week, in ad- 
dition, when work is pressing, and her 
employers too parsimonious to engage 
efficient hands for the business they 
have to perform. We have perused witn 
attention the fiictory-reports, and have 
no hesitation in saying that we could 
produce evidence of greater human 
suffering among this class in the me* 
tropolis than is any where to be found 
in that work. We must, however, 
consider the difference as operating 
upon a greater or lesser number of in- 
dividuals. In London we cannot pos- 
sibly ascertain the extent of human suf- 
ferings, but if we may judge from the 
cases which have come within the range 
of our own observation, and the opinion 
of other persons well acquaintea with 
society, the condition of female ap- 
prentices demmb legislative interfer- 
ence from their tmtment, second only 
in a degree to the factory evils. The 
eftect of deterioration upon individuals 
in factory employment from super- 
action, bears no comparison to the 
constitutional ills engendered by lone 
sitting in sedentary trades; disease and 
mortality make greater havoc among 
females in London, who are employed 
by far too great a number of hours at 
their needle, than in any other classes 
throughout the countiy. If the stature 
and robust conformation of human 
beings be a consideration with us, let 
commissions seek for the causes of the 
deterioration of man among the deep 
recesses of bricks and mortar in the 
metropolis. 
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Id order to investigate this point 
dionmghly,we should rooommend that 
a eensns of the metropolis be taken — 
(a system of public registration, of 
tvhkih we shall speak in another place, 
would obviate the necessity ot this 
measure)— with the trades and avoca- 
tions of its inhabitants, their stature 
and general health, malconformations, 
&c. &c., together, as far as could be 
ascertain^, the stature and employ- 
ment of their parents. Froin such a 
return, a set of statistical tables might 
be formed as would, we think, explain 
the cause which crowds London streets 
with a race of pimies, whose want of 
pride, sinking wim their physical pow- 
ers, urges tlmm to prefer an eleemo- 
synary state of existence to work. The 
streets, however, afford us but a small 
sample of the present race of diminu- 
tives. He who would inform himself 
correctly upon the subject, must ascend 
into garrets and descend into cellars — 
visit houses having from fifty to sixty 
inhabitants of men, women, and children 
in them, crowded seven, eight, or nine 
in one room — dive into the penetralia 
of the neighbourhood of St. Giles’s and 
Spitalfields, where he will perhaps find, 
as the Irishman said to a little man 
boasting of bis ancestry, that ** the de- 
scent must have been great indeed.’* 
One of the main causes of our puny, 
sickly, squalid, emaciated, and stunted 
race of beings in London, is the treat- 
ment of female apprentices, who are 
subsequently to become mothers, lay- 
ing the foundation of the most dis- 
tressing chronic diseases. The evi- 
dence of the medical men upon the 
question of the factory-children, all 
prove that exercise, ever when exces- 
sive, and in confine^orkshops, is not 
constitutionally dmriorating in any 
degree, at least equal to what we wit- 
ness in the metropolis for the ^nt of 
it Much stress has been laid upon 
the supposed breaking down of the 
plantar arch, by continually being on 
the feet : the evidence adduced, how- 
ever, proved that none have better 
formed feet than fectory-^rls, who are 
uniformly strong and active compared 
to the sempstresses in London, who, 
when let out for a vralk, can scarcely 
use their feet ; as all who are observers 
asusiliave noticed. Indeed the whole 
efthe evidence, as regards females, 
Isiiti us to an inference tliat we should 
fold the ftnest-formed women in fecto- 
ries, where they are morqgenerously fed. 


In London, spinal curvatures are so 
common among females who go through 
an apprenticeship to the nmle, that 
it is rare to see one free from it. We 
observed the sternum pressed inwards, 
preternaturally narrowing the chest, 
generating asthma, consumption, and 
internal chronic diseases; which not 
only renders their lives a burden, but 
quite unfits them for becoming mothers. 
All which, timely, natural exercise, 
might have averted. 

Here, we repeat, is human suffering 
greater than is to be found in the fac- 
tory system ; the only remedy for which 
is a ten-hours* bill for London female 
apprentices, with the appointment of 
district agents, who, when complaint 
wes made, should be authorised to 
examine into the cases and correct the 
abuses. Magisterial interposition, 
which in extreme cruelty is now re- 
sorted to, is insufficient and ineffectual, 
unless the case be so aggravated as to 
excite the humane feelings of some 
one who will volunteer to bring it be- 
fore the public eye. The very name 
of a magistrate is terrifying in the ears 
of a young and timid girl ; besides, if 
they^ad courage, they know not the 
law, or how to seek tiie benefit of it. 
If some enlightened member of parlia- 
ment will take up the cause of these poor 
girls, we suggest that all the apprentices 
should be bound in the parishes where 
the master or mistress resides, by an 
agent authorised for the puqM)se, who 
should be compelled to live in the 
parish over which he was appointed 
when the indentures were signed. It 
should be his duty to explain the law 
to both parties, and particularly make 
the apprentices understand that hq^was 
their guardian ; to whom, upon all oc- 
casions, they might apply if ill-used, or 
treated contrary to the tenor and pro- 
vision of the act of parliament passed 
for their protection. 

There are extremes of ill-usage of 
an opposite nature, not less pernicious 
in their effects. Those who take fe- 
male apprentices should be made re- 
sponsible, in every way, to exercise a 
proper guardianship over their charge. 
In many instances, mistresses select 
one apprentice to perform the out-door 
business, t. e. carry home the oitlers 
when completed by those kept at home 
to their needle. So thoughtless and 
totally careless are some upon this 
head, that hundreds of young girls are 
constantly sent from one extremity of 
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the town to the other, at all hoars : 
many, from the length of their walks, 
are not able to return home until mid- 
night. Those who are condemned to 
this duty, are seldom long before they 
walk the streets in another character. 
We know one mantuamaker’s esta- 
blishment from which no less than four 
girls, in one year, were brought upon 
the entirely owing to the practice 
of sending them out with orders, in all 
seasons, to distant parts of the town ; 
still the same parties continue to pur- 
sue the same course, with a reckless- 
ness that nothing but a legal interfer- 
ence can abate. It would be wise and 
humane if all persons who give orders 
to milliners and mantuamakers were 
to intimate, tliat they would invari- 
ably remove their fiivours if their ar- 
ticles of dress were sent home after 
the close of the day by a female. 
This would have a more salutary 
effect, perhaps, than any other mea^* 
sure. It is the duty of females to be 
unanimous in the general protection 
of their sex. 

Very few of these remarks upon 
shopmen and junior clerks are appli- 
cable to tlie warehousemen and iiierks 
of higher salaries. Those who are 
employed by wholesale houses have 
to do business with the principals of 
retail shops, and necessarily are a su- 

E erior class. Skill and attention to 
usiness, with conversational powers, 
are necessary to gain attention and form 
friendships with the buyers of goods ; 
through which they may be induced 
to give a preference to the house in 
making their purchases. Such men 
are esteemed good salesmen, and are 
supposed, whenever they leave one 
house to serve another, to command 
a connexion; provided the goods at 
each warehouse are equally good 
and cheap. Of all hired assistants in 
trade, these men are the most re- 
spectable, intelligent, and moral : 
their salaries vary from 100/. to 400/. 
and even 500/. per annum. 


and Appranticen* 

Town and Coimiry TraveUen . — 
The former are now, from the increase 
and competition in trade, a consider- 
able body of men, employed by whole- 
sale dealers daily to traverse the town 
for orders. These may be considered, 
regarding emolument and station, to 
be below the warehousemen, but above 
the retail shopmen : many of them are 
paid ftom 100/. to 200/. per annum, 
others by the week, from 1/. to 3/. 
The traveHers who take the country 
business are another description of 
persons altogether, and consider them- 
selves of more importance than the 
home -warehousemen. The regular 
traveller, who is upon the road all the 
year, acquires habits and ideas which 
are confined to the whole fraternity; 
exhibiting an effect quite at variance 
with the notion supposed that travelling 
tends to generalise and rub off local 
habits, prejudices, and peculiarity of 
ideas. English commercial travellers, 
like the sailors, are marked with a 
fixedness of character which distin- 
guishes them from other classes, and 
likens them to each other. These ob- 
iervations apply to the travellers who 
are upon the road belonging to the old 
school ; like other classes they are ra- 
pidly undergoing a change, and that 
much for the better. The information 
of an old commercial traveller is en- 
tirely confined to the goods lie has to 
vend, the distances the towns are apart, 
and the best inns for accommodation. 

Twenty-five years since, no class 
was more characterised for inebriation. 
In this particular they are much re- 
fiirmed. The number of candidates in 
the commercial world for this calling, 
and the con^^ition upon the road, 
has reduced tn^r means of expendi- 
ture, and conse^ently obliged them 
to keep a more cautious rein upon 
their conduct. Tlie salary of travel- 
lers seldom exceeds 200/. per an- 
num ; the majority are from 100/. 
to 160/., independently of an allow- 
ance for expews on the road. 
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MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, ESQ. 

There is a sadness, not unmitigated, indeed, but not the less deep and lasting, 
connected with our personal memorial for the present month. 

Sadler is. deadr-’M<cuA£L Thomas Sadler 1 lie who truly earned, and 
without the least descent into cant or affectation, the title of the poor man's 
fHend! 

His career as a public man bas been short, but it has been long enough to 
leave a name that will not soon be foigotten. Many men have, in a period 
equally short, gained more dutvnctionf and far better served themselves — 
MaaaUe^t to wit — but few have realised or deserved equal honour. 

The seviet of his parliamentary career was briefly this: instead of coming 
there, like many others, with an empty head but a voluble tongue; with wit, and 
repartee, and smartness and party audacity; Sadler came there with his mind 
and heart overcharged with schemes and plans for the good of the working 
classes. During the whole time of his attendance on the House of Commons, 
poUtks, properiy so called, did not occupy the tithe of his time or his thoughts. 
He was ever brooding over some scheme for the relief of the Irish poor, or the 
bettering the state of our own agriculturists, or the emancipation of the infant 
slaves of our fectories. His range of topics was entirely his own; and oa they 
were ever crossing and thwarting the common current of daily politics, it was 
no wonder tliat he became reckoned, by the dandies of the house, as an odd and 
impracticable sort of a fellow. 

His manner, too, of dealing with these topics, had the fault of Burke and of 
Mackintosh ; — it was the style and manner or a student f of one who had gone to 
the bottom of his subject, and who insisted on taking with him even those care- 
less or reluctant hearers who had hardly patience to skim the surface for a few 
moments. 

Yet, with all these disadvantages against Jiim, he was appreciated by the 
excellent among the people. Scarcely during his absence from parliament could 
a vacancy occur, in any place having a respectable constituency, without his 
being the first name mentioned. The applications he was perpetually receiving, 
and from places such as Bath and Marylebone, were not to be reckoned by 
units, but by scores. 

His fame, however, is of a higher class than that of a parliamentarian, llis 
was the hand which, afev a hundred fruitless attempts, and those by men of no 
mean rank — his was the hand that threw down, and broke to pieces, and stamped 
into powder, tliat Moloch principle, long worshipped as an idol by many, of 
the stmficundity of the human species. The Malthusian theory was by him, at 
once and for ever, put an end to. It is true that the numerous disciples of that 
heresy will still adhere to it, " for the term of their natural lives.'' But it is now 
a detected imposture, its fete is sealed. 

The public life pff&t, Sadler may be reckoned to have fallen within the last 
eight years. His ^rast work on the Boils tf Ireland, and their Remedies — a 
book which has been publicly declared by political opponents to be the best 
ever written on that subject," was publish^ in 1827. lie entered parliament in 
1829, and retired from it at the dissolution in December 1832. His labours 
had Uien so far aided a constitutional malady, as to have excited the anxious 
apprehensions of his friends; but within the last year the symptoms of its 
advance became unquestionable. His age was, we believe, about fifty-four or 
fi^-five. 

He was a man of rare natural endowments, and of extraordinary accomplish- 
ments ; but these qualities could only be known, in their variety, to his private 
circle and friends. His enthusiastic devotion to the welfare of the poor was the 
leading feature of his character; and in this point his value was felt and appre- 
daled by the people generaliy. We perceive that the men of Leeds are claiming 
the honour of rearing and possessing his monument. But there must be a record 
-Qfhiihiboufa and his doings, of a more extensive and durable character than a 
Iced edomn, or tablet, or statue. Seldom has a nobler subject for the pen of the 
biogiapber been afforded, and we are glad to hear that it will not be allowed to 
pass unnotioed. 
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THE CllICKEKS 119 THE CORN. 

BY THE ETTBICK SHEPHERD. 

Jenny Gill went out in a May morning, 

An* syndit her bonny brent 

An* she wash’d her arms to the^BB^WlEopf, 

Her craig an’ her rosy roou : 

An’ she wash'd her cheeks wi’ the new won dilk, 
As shinin’ as they could be, 

Till her veiy breath was like to cut, 

An’ the tear stood in her ee. 

An* as she look’d in her keeking-glass. 

An’ said fu’ daintilye, 

Troth, my goodman has sorry skeel 
\Yhen he gaiks sae sair at me. 

For Johnny will kiss an’ toy wi’ me 
Where there’s nae skaithe nor scorn; 

But if there's ane bonny lass in the land, 

He will have her before the morn. 

I wonder what can him provoke 
To skyre his mate sae sair : 

He’s nae better than ane barn-door cock. 

With twenty hens an* mair.” 

Then Jenny rose up to her keeking-glass, 

An’ close unto it she came, 

And she saw what she wish’d she bad not seen ; 

An’ wha would not wish tlie same ? 

For she saw her hair of the raven black 
All mix’d wi’ die siller grey ; 

And the wrinkles ray’d out frae her een ; 

^n’ O Jenny Gill was wae ! 

But then, good Lord, as she did rave 
And shake her grizzly powe ; 

For jealousy, lang by her beauty 
Now burst into a lowe. 

She look it through her window blind — 

Her heart loup to her chin i 

For she saw ane lass at tlie stable-door, 

That lithely glidit in. 

** By the faith o’ my body 1” said bauld Jenny Gill, 
But their haffits 1 shall claw ; 

For 1 see by the liramer’s fiisky stride 
There’s a tryste in tlie stable sta’.” 

She kickit her stockings an’ syne her shoon, 

Gart a' her body-claes flee ; 

But her petticoat she hastit on. 

Though it hardly reach’d her knee. 

An’ she’s away to the stable sta’ — 

Gramercy as she ran ; 

An’ she gart the door clash to the wa’, 

Wi’ rage at her goodman. • 
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Wha have we heie?*' cried bauld Jenny Gill» 
An* ran through the sta’a wi* speed ; 

** Wha have we here ?*’ cried the jealous jad, 

In a voice wad hae waken’d the dead. 

The lass she answer’d free the loft, 

Since better might not be ; 

But she was sae fuffied wi' affright, 

That she only cried Tis me I" 

** What seek you there, you limmer quean. 

In the stable-bed your lane?” 

" I was looking for eggs,” quo* the frighten'd lass 
** But eggs 1 can get nane. 

I think our chickens lay in the corn, 

Or never will lay again ; 

I heard ane cackling in this loft— 

But eggs I can get nane.” 

** Are ye sure it was not the auld grey cock ?” 

Quo* the wife, wi* gimin’ leer ; 

** For he sometimes cackles in the loft 
When he wants the hens to hear.” 

Then the lass she shook for very dread. 

Her mistress was sae snell : 

** Let down the ladder, you limmer loon ! 

1 will look for the eggs mysel’.” 

Tliere is no ladder,” the lass replied ; 

" We climb up by the wa*.” 

Then the wifi* she lampit as she’4 been mad. 

And flew at the stable sta*. 

She set her foot on the manger-tree, 

And claught at the loft amain ; 

But she miss’d her foot, an* down she fell, 

An’ snappit her left leg bane. 

An’ there she lay, and sair she cried, 

An’ near fell in ane swoon ; 

But never a foot would she be moved 
Till the auld grey cock came down. 

But the lass she heav’d her up an’ ran 
As fast as she could dree. 

An* shelter lan’d till she had the wife 
Wyi^he neither could hear nor see. 

An’ O she lay in g^evous pl^ht I 
An* sair she made her maen 1 
But It was not for her bloody snout. 

Nor yet her left leg bane : 

But it was for the bonny young hens 
That lay’d amang the com ; 

An* maist of all for the auld grey cock 
That cackled so bold at mom. 

O wha hasna heard o* the merry meny tale 
O* the bonny lass that clamb the wa’. 

An* the chickens in the com, an* the jealous wife 
That fell in the stable sta’ ? 

Mw every auld wife of jealous heart 
Of the comely an* the young 
Get sickan a cast as bauld Jenny Gill, 

An* gang hirpling o’er ane rung. 


[September^ 
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ON K£R*S NURSERY RHYMES AND PROVERBS.'*' 


Im days of yore, somewhere about the 
time when Charlemagne, that bigot- 
ed and ferocious tool of the pope,'^ 
was oppressing the Saxons on the Con- 
tinent, and when the Anglo-Saxons 
held possession of this island, it was 
a sad time for the poor farmers and 
their labourers, ground and oppressed 
as they were by ** a foreign and onerous 
church-sway, bringing with it a minis- 
try to which a goaded people imputed 
fraud and vexation.” Loud and vigor- 
ous though, as it appears, useless were 
tlie outcries of the oppressed ; much 
and various was the scorn and insult 
heaped upon them by their oppressors. 
There is outcry enough at the present 
day, heaven knows; but it is child's 
play to what might then be heard in 
eveiy corner and in every street. 
Valuable to us, in these our present 
troublous times, would be the history 
of those commotions ; but, unhappily, 
no historian, no chronicler, has deigned 
even to notice them. The only docu- 
ments which throw any light upon the 
subject have been preserved in a sin- 
gular and unlooked-for form, — in a 
form after tlie antiquary's own heart ; 
and for their discovery, for the inter- 
pretation of the untranslatable language 
in which they are written, we are in- 
debted to a gentleman hight John I3el- 
lenden Ker, Esq. How well can we 
figure him to our imagination, sitting 
night after night in his solitary cham- 
ber, placing togetlier and considering 
anxiously and laboriously letter after 
letter, word after word, sentence after 
sentence, before this important piece 
of history came to light. 

It appears that the monks and 
priests succeeded always iu keeping 
the power in their own hands. The 
peasantry, oppressed and insulted, and 
at the same time unable to help them- 
selves, sought some consolation in 
making lampoons on their tormentors, 
in the shape of songs, in which they ut- 
tered somewhat freely their complaints 
and their imprecations. For a time, 
the other party paid no attention to 
those squibs of a mob which they des- 
pised on account of its weakness, till 
at length tliey became so numerous 


and %o violent as to call for some deci- 
sive measures. 

The ontramus bearing of the sa- 
tellites of the Roman church, under the 
protection of this imperial scourge, in- 
creased from day to day the number and 
circulation of these popular execra- 
tions, till their rifeness produced an ur- 
gency to rid the church of this perplex- 
ing mode of stigmatising the conduct of 
its members. The remedy was in- 
genious, and worthy of the astuteness of 
friars. An unparalleled and constant 
corruption of the dialect in which they 
were composed was taken advantage of, 
and the invective of the lampoon was 
gradually undermined by the introduc- 
tion of a harmless, unmeaning medley of 
a precisely similar sound and metre, in 
the latest forms of the altered dialect ; 
till in time the original import was for- 
gotten, and its venom and femiliar use 
replaced by the present Nursery Rhymes,** 
(Vol. i. p. 246, new edit). 

It is in these Nursery 'Rhymes that 
now exist the only documents of the 
history of those commotions to which 
we have alluded. We must indeed 
laud the patience and foresight of these 
men, who, not being able by one stroke 
of their wand to annihilate at once the 
songs of their enemies, were content to 
submit themselves to all the present 
inconveniences which arose from them, 
and to adopt a method so slow, but 
yet so sure, for the delivery of their 
descendants and successors. “By 
whatever hands the scheme was ac- 
complished, its success has been com- 
plete, and ^^Mngenuity and dexterity 
employed coi^cuous ; for, while not 
a trace of the former meaning has been 
suffered to remain, not a particle or 
note* of either sound or metre has been 
lost to the public ear, in which their 
echoes still continue to resound in 
their various and wonted proportions.*' 
ilb.) 

Three dozen examples, precisely, 
has Mr. Ker given us of these singular 
compositions, which all breathe equal 
ven^ance against the parson and the 
tithe-collector. It appears from some 
of them that the people were then 
much oppressed by select vestries, who 
were ever grinding them with new 


* An Essay on the Archieology of onr Popular Phrases ond Nursery Rhymes. 
By John Bellendon Ker, Esq. First Edition: London, Longman, 1834. Second. 
Edition: Vol. I. London, Longman. I8b6. ^ * 
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letea, and demands for new contribu- 
tions ; and the first of their songs 
which we shall quote seems to have 
been composed when the vestiy^was 
in the habit of sitting in committee at 
a village alehouse^ where their shouts 
of satisfaction at eveiy new rate were 
perhaps rendered more audible by the 
brown-stout of the good man of the 
house. It would seem/’ says Mr. 
Ker, some church-rate is referred to, 
where the clergy assessed, but did not 
pay/' It may be so; and we can 
easily fancy the poor labourer wetting 
his whistle perhaps with inferior swipes, 
and singing loudly and ferociously 
these Immely rhymes, smothering his 
indignation for the present in threats 
of future retribution. Thus, then, or 
something in this manner, he sang in 
home-spun ballad rhyme, — 

** Hear their insolent clamour I 
The committee, what axes 

From us church 'ridden elves 
Nought but rates and new taxes. 

There they sit in the tap-room. 

Nor once think of compassion : 

We must pummel their noddles, 

If they grind in this fashion. 

Let us stop their long speeches, 

Their high -vaunting words ; 

And when they’re gone to pot, 

We shall all live like lords.’* 

In the outlandish" tongue, in- 
deed, which people spoke in those 
days, the song ran thus — 

«« Guise guise ne’n daer ! 

We^r schell<diey waene daer 
Op stuyrs aendoen stuyrs ; 

End in melyd is schem baer. 

Dere ei ! met een ouwel-man I 

D’aet, weed n’aet, sie ee is Par-heers. 
Hye tuck heim by die left ^gghe 

End seer ruwe hem d^e aen stuyrs.” 

(P. 259.) ^ 

This song the cunning and politic 
monks exchanged for the following, 
which, as our readers will observe, 
might be passed upon a dull and illi- 
terate peasantiy for the original, whose 
meaning and point are entirely de- 
stroy^. 

** Gooey goosy gander ! 

Where shall 1 wander 1 

Up stairs and down stairs. 

And in my Isdy ’s chamber ; 

There 1 met on old men 
ThtI wonld not eay his prayers : 

"ij the left leg, 

- . And throw him down stairs.** 

’ ' .What the monks failed to obtain by 
estortkm thoy wheedled out of 


people’s pockets by their cunning tales 
and persuasive speeches. We have at 
times had the luck to hear the follow- 
iog ditty : 

** Jack Sprat 
Had a cat ; 

It had but one ear ; 

It went to buy butter 
When butter was dear.” 

But we did not then know that this 
wretched monkish composition had 
been smuggled in in place of the fol- 
lowing song, which laments in pathetic 
strains the miseries of poor cloddy— 
for so the husbandman is designated 
— and the system of imposition to 
which he was exposed. 

Jackes praet 
Huydt er guit ; 

'£t huydt Bot wan hier ; 

*£t wint toe Baei Bot er ; 

Wee ’n Bot er ! Wo aea dij hier 1” 
(P. 257.) 

Which, being translated, sounds some- 
what thus : 

The tales of the parson, 

Faith ! they’re all mighty good I 
Tb^ fill the rogue's belly 
\vith poor cloddy’s food. 

These smooth-faced tormentors 
Live upon cloddy’s labours, 

While cMdy, poor soul ! 

Must go beg of his neighhoura.** 
The great ally of the priest was the 
lawyer : in the following song they are 
inti^uced together, and are equally 
stigmatised for their grinding propen- 
sities. 

** The parson and lawyer. 

Who sit at their ease. 

They’d go grind in bell 
Could they get any fees. 

Now, grind them well, parson ! 

Till their rates be aH paid ^ 

And, if the rogues grumble, 

Cdl the law to thine aid.** 

The four last lines appear to contain 
an address from the lawyer to the 
priest; an address, by the way, not 
altogether disinterested. We think it 
unnecessary to quote here the original, 
which the monks superseded by the 
following song, without doubt familiar 
to the earn of some of our readers : 

Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To get a pail of water ; 

Jack fell down 
And broke his crown. 

And Jill came tumbUng after.”— 
(P. 264.) 

In the third line the more common 
reading is, <*to fetch a pail/' fcc. 
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The monks emplo;fed another me- 
thod of exaction, which was neither 
more nor less than begging — the ▼oca- 
tion of a large portion of the frater- 
nity. There is preserved a short but 
pithy exhortation to the poor gulled 
peasant, to be aware of this insidious 
mode of tax-gathering, which sounds 
thus to ears uninitiated : 

** Go to bed, Tom 1 
Go to bed, Tom ! 

Drunk or sober, 

Go to bed, Tom (P. *64.) 

But of which the actual meaning is — 

Why give all to the friar t 
You poor simple boor ! 

Button your pockets, and 
Give him no more !*’ 

*'The sum of this short pasquinade,*’ 
observes Mr. Ker, ‘‘ amounts to, — 
don’t be a proof of the old saying, of 
* a fool and his money are soon 
parted.’ ” 

The wretchedness of the plundered 
peasantry sometimes drew forth the 
commiseration even of those who 
plundered them ; but the e^mression 
of such feeling came so little from the 
heart, that it commonly dwindled into 
a sneer. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing, in our homely style of trans- 
lating, — for we approach as nearly as 
possible the manner of the originals : 

Poor dolt of a sinner ! 

Thy life is una»y ; 

Thou must labour for prog. 

While we live fat and lazy : 

Thy diet is slender. 

Gain’d with care and anxiety ; 

While we pick thy bones 
To fatten our piety.” 

This song has degenerated into the 
vulgar rhyme — 

** Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

Dame has lost her shoe, 

Master’s broke his fiddlestick. 

And don^ know what to do.”— (P. 260.) 

Mr. Ker says that it is ** a jeering 
apostrophe to the noodle peasant put 
into the mouth of the monk by the 
Saxon lampooners.” We are the more 
inclined to acquiesce in Mr. Ker’s de- 
cision on this point, because it is the 
only instance wherein we find the 
hard-hearted monks susceptible of com- 
passion. How different is the spirit 
of the following, evidently sung by the 
monks over their cups, when exulting 
at a successful excursion of their pro- 
vider, the begging friar. 


** Little Boo-peep ! 

His food is good liquor : 

When his cup^s drained out, 

• Why, he begs all the quicker. 

A fig for their gmmbling 1 
Live the jolly old dog! 

Who procures for us all 
GoM swipes and good prog.” 

Mr. Ker gives the following ex- 
planation of the name which occurs in 
the first line of this ditty : 

•• Boo-peep is here the limitonr ; the 
friar employed by the monastery in beg- 
ging about for its supporL was formerly 
[soj called amongst ns. Bed is the con- 
traction of bode* a messenger ; and the 
limitour was as he who intruded himself 
into every man’s home to procure provi- 
sions for his convent, and pick op all the 
idle gossip he could besides.” 

When the monks, wishing to destroy 
the remembrance of the commons’ dis- 
contents, and not foreseeing the pene- 
tration of Mr. Ker, changed this song 
into the following tetrastich, the name 
thus given to the friar was retained, 
but not understood. 

** Little Boo-peep has lost his sheep. 

And cannot tell where to find ’em ; 

I^t him alone, they'll [all] come home. 

And bring their tails behind ’em.”— 
(P. 261.) 

We have only thought it necessary 
to add here a word which Mr. Ker 
had evidently forgotten. 

The last specimen which we shall 
give, were it not for Mr. Ker’s asser- 
tion of its antiquity, we should con- 
ceive to have been made on the pass- 
ing of the Keform-biil. In the original 
it runs thus : 

«« Do Yoleks hate er holle, 

Hij dijd in no6-we6r j 
Hijt lucht in hya stel 

End hij vond ’et wass te6r.” — (P.280.) 

WKich, translated, might run somewhat 
in this manner,— 

** The mob was unquiet. 

And kicked up a atorm : 

’Cause the state was all crazy. 

And wanted reform.” 

The monks, wishing to falsify the 
history, introduced, in place of these 
rhymes, a certain and somewhat un- 
seemly song, commencing thus : 

** The fox had a hole. 

He didn’t know where,” Ac. 

It is,” am Mr. Ker, ” the only com- 
position of this nature I have yet lit 
upon which leaves the lawyer and 
priest out of the question. It seems to 
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have been produced on the occasion of 
some popular dissensions with the 
managers of the concerns of the com- 
monwealth, by whom the people began 
to fancy they had been defrauded.*' 
For our own part, we are inclined to 
suppose rather that it is a verse of the 
prophecies of Merlin, or of Thomas 
Rhymer, which seemed so extremely 
improbable that it was omitted when 
these productions were transcribed info 
the English tongue. In tliis case the 
allusion would indeed be remarkable. 

Such is tlie lost chapter of our na- 
tional history which Mr. Ker has 
brought to light. But he has not stop- 
ped here ; he has discovered that, in a 
manner similar to that in which our 
nursery rhymes were formed, though 
more accidentally, originated all our 
proverbs and |K)pular sayings. They 
were not, indeed, all political squibs; 
but they were at one time sententious 
moral sayings, which the gradual 
change of the dialect already alluded to 
has transformed into unmeaning med- 
leys, bizarre observations which, singu- 
larly enough, the peasant still unwit- 
tingly applies in the same manner as 
were once applied the originals. 

After all, it cannot be disguised that 
Mr. Ker*8 fabric, specious and inge- 
nious as it may appear, is no more 
solid than that described by the poet 
— the fabric of a vision.” It is a 
building without foundations ; its au- 
thor, indeed, starts with an entire mis- 
conception of the nature of tiie ground 
upon which he has to work. He says: 

It will not be denied, I supposed 
that English and Anglo-Saxon are at 
least sister languages ; and if so, as the 
offspring of a same parentynt one stage 
of existence an identical Munguage. And 
if we believe (which 1 do) the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Low-Siixon (still i|ur- 
viving, in the main, in what we now call 
the Dutch) were the same language, our 
own must at one period have been as 
these once were, also the same language.” 
— Prrface to Jint edition* 

Hereupon, with wonderful ingenuity, 
he transforms our proverbs and nur- 
sery-rhymes into modern Dutch sen- 


tences and rhymes, having a great 
similarity of sound (o the originals, 
but differing widely from them in sense. 
These modem Dutch sentences and 
rhymes he immediately supposes io, 
be what he is pleased to call Low- 
Saxoii, and this Low-Saxon to be 
Anglo-Saxon; and then he supposes 
them to be English in its original 
state, it being a sister-language. But 
it never seems to have occurred to him 
that we know these languages in all 
their stages ; that, as to our own, we 
know all its changes, and every form 
which it has taken from the time of 
its being first brought into our island. 
English is not a sister-language to the 
Anglo-Saxon ; it has had no separate 
origin ; but it is merely Anglo-Saxon 
moulded down in the course of ages. 
To suppose that the older form of 
what we now call the Dutch and the 
Anglo-Saxon were identical, is a mis- 
take: they were, no doubt, cognate 
languages. But, while Anglo-Saxon 
has been changing gradually into En- 
glish, the Dutch language has been 
undergoing similar changes; and Mr. 
Ker s versions of our proverbs and 
nursery-rhymes would be not a jot 
more intelligible to an Anglo-Saxon 
than they would have been had he 
translated them into Chinese. 

Mr. Ker is, indeed, totally unac- 
uainted with Anglo-I^xon, and with 
le different stages of what is called 
Middle-English, extending from the 
breaking-up of the Saxon in the twelfth 
to tlie fifteenth or the sixteenth century. 
There is not a word of Anglo-Saxon in 
his book. He derives, for example, 
hobbledehoy from ** Ovelde hoy ; g, c. 
damaged hay, mildewed hay, and thus 
neither good hay nor good grass.” 

** Ovelde is the Anglo-Saxon form of 
ettvelde, geeuvelde, the feminine gender 
of the participle past of ovelen, euvelen, 
to injure, to damage, from euvel, evel ; in 
German, vbel ; in Anglo-Saxon, uvel, 
ovel ; and now, evil,** — V, 68, Jint edit,* 

Now, none of the above words could 
possibly have been Anglo-Saxon, fbr 
this one simple reason, that that lan- 


* Nothing can shew more clearly the hollowness and absurdity of Mr. Kef's 

eysteiD, than the facility with which he can explain and Dutchnfy the same proverb 
in half-a-doxea different ways. He appears to have been dissatisfied with what he 
had d e s M^ iu the first edition, and in his second edition he has altered almost every 
ajttjleiioe* His mw explanation of Hobbledehoy (p. 84^ new ed,) is, perhaps, more ri- 
qMdtoas,uian the one we have quoted. " Hobbledehoy; as he whose increase of 
«ie pprtinids a near approach to the maturity of mtiuhood. Htwp heldt de hog ; a. s. 
:li it Sy bmngi^ farmed into the heap [by heapings] that grau maturei into hay ; implying. 
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l^age never had such a letter as u in 
its alphabet, it having been introduced 
by the Normans. Moreover, the Anglo- 
won veib is and the noun heg ; 

and though it is not probable that an 
Anglo-Saxon would use such a phrase 
as ge-yfblod hea,” he might say ** se 
heg is ge-yfelod the hay is spoilt. 

Not only does the phraseology of 
every sentence of Mr. Ker's Dutch differ 
6ntirely»from what could possibly have 
been Anglo-Saxon phraseology, but the 
sentiments which he makes them to 
express are entirely abhorrent to all our 
ideas of Anglo-Saxon modes of feeling 
and thinking. The saying, ** To put 
the nose out of joint,’’ becomes, in his 
Dutch, which he would have us take 
for go<^ Anglo-Saxon, ** Te putten de 
moose uit afjonst : q. e. to exhaust (ex- 
tract) the mischief of a disgrace or 
(mishap).” In this sentence, the only 
word which has a kindred word in the 
Anglo-Saxon, used in any similar sense, 
is affonstf and that di&rs very much 
in form. The Gothic ansts, gratia^ 
naturally becomes the Anglo-Saxon est ; 
and with the af (or in Anglo-Sax. aef) 
prefixed, the word becomes sefiist, /ivor, 
tnvidiaf or, as it is more commonly 
found, afst, the Anglo-Saxon form of 
the word afjonst. The proverb, 

Money makes the mare to go,” 
becomes, in Mr. Ker's version, 

*' Menig maeckt die meere to g^e ; 
q. e. They are the little that give value 
to the great.” 

All tlie words of this sentence appear, 
though under different forms, in the 
Anglo-Saxon; and the nearest resem- 
blance to the Dutch would be a veiy 
wretched Hamiltonian version : thus, 

Sed menigeo rosBciS hone meme t6 
gdde.” 

But, though the words in this version 
be all Anglo-Saxon, the sentence itself 
is any thing else Ilian Anglo-Saxon ; 
and indeed it is quite impossible to 
Uranslaie the foregoing Dutch sentence 
into any Anglo-Saxon phraseology 
having the least resemblance to the 
original. 


Mr. Ker has indeed followed an 
entirely wrong track, in his attempt to 
explain our old proverbs. He should 
have* traced them back in our own 
language — he should, as for as pos- 
sible, have investigated their histoiy — 
he should have sought the forms which 
they really had, and ascertained how 
many of them existed, in the Anglo- 
Saxon, before he attempted to form 
such a table of derivations as he has 
here published. He would thus have 
discovered that a great part of our 
commonest proverbs existed then in 
nearly the same words, if we take into 
account the change of orthography and 
construction, and that they had pre- 
cisely the same meaning and applica- 
tion as th^ have at present. 

A history of English proverbs would 
be a curious and interesting book ; but 
it would be a work of labour, requiring 
extensive reading and deep research. 
The materials are plentiful; for, not 
to speak of the frequent allusions to 
them in all our old writers, we have, 
in printed books and manuscripto, 
collections of popular proverbs at dif- 
ferent periods, from the twelfth century 
to the present day. A valuable collec- 
tion of English proverbs of the sixteenth 
century is found in a rhyming treatise, 
entitled, A Dialogues coniayning in 
effect the number of al the Proverbs 
Vi the English tonguCf compact tn a 
matter concerning two mariagesp by 
John Heywood, which was first printed 
in a black letter quarto in 1547. Hey- 
wood always quotes those proverbs as 
*old sayings : thus, 

** Folke tay of old, the shoe will holde 
with the sole,” (part 2, chap, v.), 

and praises tfibm exceedingly, as 

** Our common, plaine, piibie proverbes 
• olde. 

Some sense of some of whiche keying 
bare and rude ; 

Yet to fine and fmitfull effect they allude, 
And their sentences include so large a 
reache. 

That almost in all tliinges good lessons 
they teache.”— Prrfaee. 

If we except a few of these proverbs. 


that with the various gradations of heapings and gradual inereasings of size [well 
known to haymakers], grass, in the last and largest of such forms, becomes hay, and 
is considered fit for its intended use ! !” We shall have reason to quote hia explana- 
tion of the saying, Ho6toa’« choice : in the new edition (p. 73) he applies it to a coy 
maiden, who complains of the conduct of her lover Op aoen’s schie ho eytehe ; q. e. 
when he had a kin, he soon made higher demUnds ttpen mg!! P* Thus he explains tho 
saying as meaning ** no choice at alL^ 
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whieh contain aUusiona to stories po- 
pntar at that time, and perhaps sung 
or told at every alehouse throughout 
Ae land, we find scarcely one in this 
collection which is not also current at 
the present day. But there are here 
often additional circumstances in the 
comparison or in the allusion, which 
help us onward in our search into 
thetr history. Mr. Ker quotes the pro- 
verb, ** To leap out of the frying-pan 
into the fire;" but in Hey wood there 
is a- p^ of the proverb preserved 
which is now lost, and wliicti tells us 
that the comparison in this proverb is 
between a man and a flounder : 

From suspicion to knowlage of jll, for 
Botbe, 

Coulde make ye dooebnt as the fioander 
dotbe — 

Leape out of the friyng-paa into the fyre ; 
Ana chaunee from yl peyn to wurs is 
worm smal byre.” 

Unfortunately, in the extensive llte- 
raiy remains of our purely Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, in their’ poetry and their 
theology, their romance or their his- 
tories (unless, perchance, in the Exeter 
book), we have few allusions to the 
proverbs and saws of the people. 
There is, however, pmserved in manu- 
script a poem in the semi-Saxon of the 
twelfth century, which is evidently a 
modernised copy of something older, 
and pretends to contain the wise say- 
ings of King Alfred. It is one of those 
works which helped to preserve a Saxon 
feeling among the people after the con- 
quest ; and shews to us how dear to 
them even then was the memory of 
their great king, who is termed in it 
** both the leader and darling of £ng- 
lislimen." 

” And heke Alf^d, 

Englene berde, 

Englene derling.” • 

In this curious poem there are several 
allusions to popular proverbs, which are 
afterwards applied. As, for instance : 
Ims quad Alftet, 
leva |»e nout to swilm 
up pe 86 flod.” 

**Thus quoth Alfred, Put not too 
8trong[ trust in the flood of the sea 
a saving which is immediately -after- 
wanis applied to those who depend 
too much on present riches, which 
may be dostroyra or taken from them. 
So again: 

)ms quad Al vied. 

Mom ajqkd is wid-uteif grene. 


brit cm leme, 

and hittere wid-innen." 

Thus quoth Alfred, Many an apple 
is green without, bii§^t in appeannoe, 
and bitter within and immediately 
the proverb is applied to women, and 
to ^y and boasting men who are 
cowaraly in battle. Another proverb 
is (luoted as a saying of the people ; 
and there are two proverbs mentioned 
erf the most popular class, which we 
shall presently quote. 

Another manuscript of the end of 
the twelfth century, or, at latest, the 
beginning of the thirteenth, contains 
proverbs in English, Latin, and French, 
the three languages then commonly 
used by the three classes in England, 
the people, the cler^, and the court. 
The contents of this manuscript are 
very miscellaneous. Among much 
curious Latin poetry, we have riddles 
and conundrums (a species of compcH 
sitioD which seems to nave been a great 
favourite with our forefiithers) written 
in Leonine verse : such as, 

** Est avis in nemore nigro vestita colon. 

Si caput abstttleris, res erit alba nimis.** 

The soltition of which, as we are told 
in the margin, is comur, a crow ; which 
word being robbed of its head, or first 
syllable, becomes nix, or snow. Again : 

Est animal parvum, quod nunquam 
pascit in arvum. 

Si convertatur, bene quadrupes inde 
ligatur : 

Musca Jigabit equum, si sit conversa 
retrorsum.” 

Afttfca, a fly, as the margin tells us, 
by placing the first syllable last be- 
comes c/imus, a bridle. There are also 
epigrams, such as the following, which 
is curious, because it appears again, 
a little changed in the aetails, as the 
subject of a Norman-French fabliau, 
published, if we remember right, in the 
collection of Barbazan, and also after- 
wards, in one of the Canterhay TaUi 
of Chaucer. 

** Vertui de Mela piptriu 
Militis uxorem clamidismercede subegit 

ClericuB, et piperis clam tulit inde 
molam. 

Mane redit, referensqne molam presente 
marito, 

Dixit, ' mantellum redde, reporto mo- 
lam.' 

* Redde,’ maritus ait: respondit femina 
' reddam : 

Ampliua ad nostram non mblit ills 
molam.’ ” 
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The fbanuflcript also contains a collee- 
tion of vernacular ptroverbSy some alii* 
teiative and some iQtihyme» translated 
into Latin Leonines. Above each of 
the Latin lines a space is left for the 
insertion of the English and, sometimes^ 
French originals in red ink ; but, unfor- 
tunately, a few only have been so in- 
serted. Thus we have the well-known 
saw, 

Neode maksii heald wif eome.’* 
{Need maket the M ioife run,') 
translated into Latin by 
** Ut Bcito {cite) 86 portet vetule pes 
oogit oportet.” 

And again, 

Veld hauetS hege, and wade hanetS 
heare.** 

{The field hat eyet, and the wood hat ears.) 
Or, as it is in the Latin version, 
Campus habet lumen, et habet nemos 
auris acumen.’* 

Which proverb is again cited in a 
poem of the thirteenth century, King 
Edward and the Shepherd 
" The herd bade. Met sech {tueh) wordis 
be, 

Sum man myzt here the, ^ 

The were bettur be Btill : 

Wode hat eryt^felde hat tizt. 

Were the rorster (forretter) here now 
right, 

Thy wordis shuld like the illot* ” 

So also, 

Tunge bregb bon, pezh heo nabbe hire 
silfnon.” 

{The tongue hreakt bonet^ though the her" 
telf hat none, ) 

Meaning, that by not properly govern- 
ing our tongue, we are often the cause 
of broken bones. In the Latin ; 

Ossa terat lingua, careat licet ossibus 
ilia.” 

This proverb also occurs among the 
wise sayings of Alfred : 


^ 'For ofte tuokebrekithon. 

And nanid hire selwe non.” 

And again, in a songr of the end of the 
fourteenth, or beginning of the fifteenth 
century (MS. Sloane), 

Wykkyd tunge breket boo, 

Thow the self (some) have non. 

Of bis frynd he maM his fim. 

In every plaoe qwer that he go.” 

Again, we have the proverb, 

" Ho wle wel segge, he mot hioe wel 
bi-penche.” 

{Who will tpeak to the purpote, mutt think 
well before he epeakt*) 

” Qoi bene vult fari, bene debit pro- 
meditari.” 

Many of our popular proverbs, and 
these often the ” most burlesoue and 
unmeaning” at first sight, allude to 
familiar animals, such as dogs, and 
cats, and cows. So, among those which 
Mr. Ker has “ over-set ” into Dutch, 
we find, 

** He is as proud as a dog with two tails.” 
P. 10 {new edit,). 

He looked as melancholy as a gib-cat.” 
P. 13. 

He is as much behind as a cow’s tail.” 
P.47. 

However, such proverbs as these are 
found among the oldest in our lan- 
guage. In the above-mentioned poem 
of the wise sayinn of Alfred, we have 
two instances of 3iem : as, 

** For ofte mused pe catt 
After pe moder.” 

And again ; 

** pe bicche bitit ille 
pan he berke stille.” 

So, in the collection of proverbs of the 
twelfth century, from which we have 
already given a few specimens, we 
have«— 


•• Nim bund to godsep anne staf in pire bond.” 

^aki a dog for a companion, and a ttaff in thy hand,) 

** Quisquis fungetur cane compatre verga {virga) paretur.' 

Hand and cat kissat, ne beop hi nope bet ifrund.” 

(lbs dog and eat kite, they are none the better fiiendu) 

” Si oatulo catus dat basia, non fit amatus.” 


** No bigge no man oat, bate be iseo pe clifres.” 

(Let no man buy a eat without teeing the elawt,) 

Nullns emat catnm, nisi viderit unguipedatum.” 

** Hund eet pat hen man spelat.” 

(^Tbs dog eateth what the miter hoardeth up,) 

Sepe vorat gnarns canis id quod servat avarus.” 

Wil be hund gnazh bon, ifere neld he non.” 

(While the dog gnawt hit bone, companion will he have none,) 
** Dum canis os rodit, sociari pluribus odit.” 
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** Cat Ittfat viieli, ao hanele hiafeth wete.’^ 

(7%a eat lomiUhy yet he Ml not wet hie feet,) 

'* Catns amat piacem, aed non yult tangere flnmen.” 

•• Wei wot hure oat whaa berd he likat." 

(Well knows our eat whose beard ho Heketh,) 

** Maielegua bene acit cajna barbam langnere aneacit.*’ 


This lasty like se^'eral of the others, 
is still preserved. In Hey wood’s book, 
before alluded to, we also find it quoted 
in almost the same words (part 2, 
chap, is.) : 

** The cat knowth whose lips she likth 
well enough.** 

These few examples will shew that, 
at least as early as the twelfth century, 
the popular proverbs were precisely 
similar to those of the present day; 
indeed, that a very large portion of 
them were the same, long before 
Mr. Ker’s Low Dutch would have 
had any chance of being understood. 
They shew also that, in the alterations 
and modulations which our language 
has undergone, its proverbs have varied 
in words, and not in sense. Indeed, 
Mr. Ker has been unfortunate in this 
point, for he has invariably taken the 
proverbs in their most modem form, 
never seeming to suspect that some 
few centuries ago their forms may 
have been very different. The proverb, 

Needs must when the devil drives,” 
becomes immediately with him, ‘^Nootfe 
meest wen't evel te riifis ;g.e, necessity 
is the master where the evil is too exu- 
berant.” But in ** maister Hey wood’s 
time the wording of the phrase was a 
little different, for thus be quotes it 
(part 2, chap, vii.) : 

•• He must nodes go whom the divle 
doth drive.** 

" To kick against the bricks,” says 
Mr. Ker, is nothing more than ** Te 
kicJoen qfgurut dee bruUcs; q, e, to let 
out or betray dislike of general usage, 
custom.” But the proverb, as he gives 
it, if not an erroneous quotation of the 
Scripture phrase, " To kick against the 
prides,** is merely a modem improve- 
ment of the older phrase, ** To kick 
against the wall which is thus quoted 
by Heywood (part 2, chap, v.) : 

** Foly it Is to spowme against a pricke. 
To strive against the stieme, to winehe or 
kieke 

JgOimt, the hard wall,**, 

Mtnqir of these proverbs and sayings 
of old rivnes^ wnfeh we cannot novr 


understand, referred to stories and 
febles that are forgotten. To mention 
one or two out of a host, we have in 
Chaucer — 

And eke thise olde widewes, God it 
wo|e, 

They eonnen so tnoeh craft on Wadds bote,** 

A proverb founded upon a lerondaiy 
history, which is now supposea to be 
lost. So in Heywood we have — 

** Nay, backare, quod Mortimer to his 
sow;” 

And, 

** Then wolde ye looke over me with 
Btomoche swolne, 

Like as the divell lookt over Lincolne.” 

Still there are many such sayings, and 
not a few in Mr. Ker’s book, of whose 
origin a very satisfactory account may 
be given, lie has certainly shewn a 
want 'Y>f respect to our great poet 
Chaucer, when he derived the saying, 
** A Canterbury tale,” in the sense of 
a fable, from the Dutch Caen-deur- 
opeere-tC’heel ; q, e. to go on (get 
through) by the help alone of reite- 
rated appeals to honour.” When he 
derived “ Hobson’s choice ” from Op 
soeiCs gheeijsch ; at the command of a 
sacrifice,” he should not have passed 
over the other half of the proverb, 

this or none,” or have foii^tten the 
stoiy of old Hobson of Cambridge, who 
let out his horses in rotation. To bell 
the cat,” he says, is “ Woe wel heul* 
dije guit ; q. e. and though there is a 
hangman, yet you see robbing still 
goes on.” Yet in a book nearly as 
old as the middle of the fourteen^ 
century (which was formerly exceed- 
ingly popular, and now deserves to be 
read and well studied— the Visions of 
Piers Plowman), we find the feble on 
which this proverb was founded ; how 
the rats and mice held a council, to 
consider the means of escaping from 
the claws of their tormentor, the cat; 
how they determined to put a bell 
round her neck, that might give warn- 
ing of her approach ; and how at last 
the question was, Who should under- 
take to put OD the bell t 
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THE METROPOLITAK EMIGRAKT. 
BY JOBR OAtT. 


Every man has his own reasons for 
emigrating, so had I : but I think 
that, by relating the events of my own 
life, the reader will have a better idea 
of them than by any other account I 
can give; I will, therefore, without 
delay, relate the incidents that led to, 
and those which followed after, my 
emigration. 

1 was bred by my father in the 
haberdashery line, and was by him in- 
stalled in a shop in the borough, with a 
due assortment of goods ; but, after a 
few days, 1 perceived that there was 
some vacancy in my household ; long 
was I before 1 discovered what this want 
was — indeed it was not I thsit found 
it out, but Miss Barbara Putty, my 
cousin, who one day, for the first time, 
deigned to enter my shop : the very 
first observation she made was — 
Cousin, you want a wife.’* 

** Indeed, 1 think I do/’ replied f, 
in a demure tone; for much did I 
dread lest my not having thouglit of it 
before might have been deemed by 
Miss Barbara an insult to the sex, re- 

f )resented in her person : however, my 
orebodings were, happily, not realised, 
for nothing more was said until the de- 
parture of the stale damsel, when she 
exclaimed, in an intended jocular tone, 
Cousin Stephen, [ shall call next 
month on your bride, whom I hope to 
find in the person of Miss Amelia 
Sprat ; ” and, adding in a lower tone, 
who will have three hundred pounds 
fortune.” 

My want was thus explained, and 1 
forthwith conned over my list of female 
friends, and the one 1 thought would 
suit me best was the identical Miss 
Amelia Sprat, the daughter of a plump 
rosy-faced fishmonger. That very even- 
ing 1 shut shop full an hour before the 
usual time, and proceeded to Mr. 
Sprat’s, whom 1 found busily engaged 
in his own concerns; but, as 1 had 
screwed myself up to the sticking- 
place, 1 at once said that, as I had an 
important communication to make, 1 
would be much obliged by his giving 
me a private interview. 

He at once ordered his boy to attend 
to the business, and, having taken me 
iqto a small room, desired me to ac- 
quaint him with what 1 had to say, as 
he was very busy, and wanted to get 
hack. 


« Mf. Sprat,” answered I, " I have 
found that an essential article is wanted 
in my household, and 

** Oh,” interrupted he, ** you want a 
wife, I suppose.” 

Exactly so,” continued I; ^^and 
in your amiable daughter I Aink 1 
have discovered the person I should 
wish to espouse.” 

Very well,” said he, if she agrees 
I will not withhold my consent; so 
there’s the parlour-door, and Amelia’s 
within.” 

All went well— I was married, and 
my cousin. Miss Barbara Putty, ful- 
filled her prediction ; moreover, staid 
the remainder of the day with us, dur- 
ing which she enlightened my wife on 
sundry points of domestic economy, 
and in the craft of household manage- 
ment. 

For some time things went on better 
than I had ever anticipated, and, by 
degrees, I was led into speculations in 
various kinds of haberdashery, pro- 
nounced so many gold mines ; but it is 
wonderful that they all, without exer- 
tion, turned out losses, to the great d^ 
triment of my purse and temper, for, 
as things grew worse, 1 am told that 
1 became remarkably embbed and 
peevish. 

One day as I was standing behind 
my counter, two elderly gentlemen 
came in and asked permission to wait 
for a little, till it had ceased raining, as 
it was at the time very wet : of course 
1 complied, and handed them seats. 
After a little they began to converse 
about the Canadas, and, having been 
but little instructed about foreign coun- 
tries, 1 listened attentively to what they 
were *saying, which was, as near as X 
can recollect, to the following effect : — 
I think, Mr. Brown,” said he who 
seemed the elder of the two, ** that 1 
shall soon emigrate myself, things are 
becoming worse every day, and 1 be- 
lieve that the States or the Caniulasare 
now the best place for a poor man ; 
and, if 1 mistake not, they will soon 
receive many of the poor bankrupt 
tradesmen and others who find them- 
selves sinking lower every day.” 

** Ah, Mr. Millman,” answered the 
other with a smile, both you and 1 
are too old to think of it now; we 
could not change our habits so much 
as to be able to endure the privations 
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cl^ihe backwoods t emigratkm appean 
to me fitted chiefly for the lower orders, 
and those who have no fixed habits ; 
bfit 1 agree with you in thinking that 
Canada is the place for the poor tnules- 
men of this country." 

**My opinion," replied Mr. Mill- 
nan,** is, that those tradesmen who are 
going on the high road to ruin, could 
do no better than, instead of selling 
their goods at half-price, cany out their 
merchandise with tnem to Canada, and 
be^n business again." 

^is advice appeared to me very ju- 
dicious, and from that time 1 com- 
menced revolving in my own mind 
what 1 had heard about this land of 
refuge, and likewise endeavoured to 
inform myself better on the subject, 
whereby it was soon noised abroad that 
1, Stephen Needles, was going to emi- 
grate ; and among other circumstances 
arising from this report, was the follow- 
ing, which serves as an instance of the 
manner in which 1 was induced to buy 
things, which were afterwards found to 
fetch no advance of price equivalent to 
the coat of carriage, and, in some in- 
stances, they were a total loss 
. One day I was seated in my little 
parlour by myself, making up my ac- 
counts, when my shop-boy came in 
and said that a person want^ to speak 
to me ; 1 desired him to be shewn in ; 
be was a tall, sallow-faced, roguish- 
looking man, of about thirty-five years 
of age, but wearing a wig. I handed 
him a chair, and requested him to ex- 
plain bis business. 

** Why," said he, ** I am a stranger 
in London, and, to tell the truth, some- 
what in want of the needful, and, there- 
fore, compelled to dispose of some 
.worsted 1 was going to have taken out 
to Canada, where there is at present an 
pnormous price given for it, andVhich 
is not likely for some time to abate ; 
but, as I said before, 1 am in want of 
thp money to take me out there, and. 


it ss with great unwillingness, as I know 
I .peisid lealise a gre^ sum by it in 
Amcriaa ; but hearuigin the neighbour- 
Mod .that Tou were thinkmg of emi- 
ipatiag, I be willing 

10 telhe it«t prime cost." 

. .^f-Veiy.avell, Sir," I answered, ^if 
fSp PjC M Wttdi tyfo may be I will 

, Acoirtwiiftr Jtg shewed me a sample 
N pocket,and, after 

some biMittingy I apeed to give five 


guineas for all he had, if it was of the 
same quality; and, veiy soon after, a 
box full was brought, which vras very 
good looking, therefore 1 ])aid the 
money, and away he went, reiterating 
his regret at being obliged to part with 

and leaving me in an ecstasy of de- 
light at the fortune I was to make by it, 
and the variety of other things 1 was 
going to take out with me ; for I had 
now resolved to emigrate. 

I toerefore stuck up printed hand** 
bilk in my shop-windows, that con- 
tained a great deal about ** prodigious 
sacrifices," ** great catch," &c. ; and in 
a few days disposed of all the things I 
did not intend to take with me. 

Every thing went on as well as I 
could wish ; and I sailed on the 10th 
of July, in the ship Providence, from 
London for Quebec, with a great assort- 
ment of goods. 

With respect to our voyage, I will 
say nothing— neither about my own 
sickness and fears, nor those of Amelia ; 
but will merely state that, after a weari- 
some voyage of seven weeks, we arrived 
at the capital of Lower Canada. I was 
sitting sick in my cabin when we came 
within sight of Quebec. My wife, 
who was then on deck, suddenly came 
running down, and cried in my ear : 
** Oh I Stephen, Stephen, we’ll grow 
rich in no time, for the houses are all 
covered with silver." 

Never did any pill or lotion act on 
a sufferer with such mitigation of pain 
as this intelligence did on me. I 
bounced like a piece of Indian rubber 
from my seat, aud was on deck in a 
twinkling of an eye, followed by my 
triumphant consort ; and verily I did 
think that she had not surpassed tfafl 
truth, for the rays of the sun were 
glancing on the roofs of the houses in 
a manner that made my heart leap at 
having arrived at this land of wealth. 

Without sayinga word, I took Amelia 
by the arm, and led her down again, 
when we commenced agitating what 
we would do when we had got rich. 
We had just come to the conclusion 
of returning home, and cutting a great 
figure — I was to be made loid mayor, 
and a great many other fine things — 
when a loud voice shouted down into 
where we were seated, ** If you want 
to go ashore, there’s a boat along- 
side." 

Up we got, eager to put our feet oit 
this bod of silver; and as we stepped 
out, 1 saw half a dollar lying on the 
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wharf, close to my wife, whom I told 
to pick it up. 

** Pick up that,” said she scornfully ; 

** do you mink I would stoop to pick 
up that ?” and gave it a touch with 
her toe that sent it spinning into the 
water. 

1 certainly did not approve of such 
conduct, but I kept my sentiments to 
myself ; and she had soon the mortifi- 
cation of knowing that she had thrown 
away real silver, while her eyes were 
bewitched with glittering tin. 

1 can assure you we returned much 
downcast to the vessel, after we had 
secured lodgings in one of the inns ; 
and the country was greatly deteriorated 
in our eyes by the discovery of the false 
glittering of the dwellings. Indeed, 
we soon saw that the people had to 
work as hard in Canada as in the old 
country. 

We did not remain long at Quebec ; 
for I was dissuaded from opening shop 
there by being told that the market 
was decidedly overstocked, and was 
advised to go to some of the new 
settlements, where I would be able to 
drive a pr^igious trade. 1 therefore 
determined to set off the next Monday, 
being the second we had spent in the 
** falM city,” as my wife denominated 
Quebec, giving orders for the construc- 
tion of an enormous beef-steak pie. 

Monday turned out, to our delight, 
a very fine day, and we started by six 
in the morning in a vehicle denomi- 
nated a wagon ; which name, however, 

I cannot say I think appropriate. We 
were accompanied witn three veritable 
wagons, containing part of our luggage ; 
the other part of which 1 had agreed 
with the man to be sent after me. 

When we had travelled several hours, 
we began to feel the admonitions of 
hunger; and we therefore resolved to 
breakfiist at the place where we then 
were, as no inn was in view. So, 
having got it out of the wagon, we 
placed the ponderous pie on the ground, 
and satisfied the cravings of nature. 
Then we spread a cloth over it, while 
we went to lcx>k after the test of our 
train, which was just appearing in 
sight. 

We found no damage of a serious, 
nature had befallen our articles ; and 
we therefore prepared to re-enter our 
conveyance, when<<t4raelia recollected 
our provisions, and ran to fetch the 
pie ; with which she toon returned and 
plaoeditupoD the seat, while we got in; 


which we had barely acoomplitfied, 
when we perceived tlie cloth moving. 

** What can it be ?” said my vnfe, 
putting down her hand to lift it. She 
nad hafdly touched it when a kiss was 
heard beneath,' and a snake thrust out 
its head and began to crawl up her atm. 
She gave such a terrific scream that tbe< 
horse took fright, and setting off at foil 
speed, nn foul of a stump, and preci- 
pitated us, snake and all, to the 
ground. 

** Ah, ah !” shrieked Amdia, in a 
tone of horror ; " 1 feel it twining 
down the back of my neck. Oh, oh1 
take bold of its tail — stop it!” 

I’ll not touch the reptile,” said I ; 
** I’m sure its a rattlesnsJce. Wait till 
I ” 

^ OhI lam dying — I feel it sting- 
ing me. Ah, ah! — there again,” in- 
terrupted my wife, throwing herself 
with all her force on the mund ; and 
the snake, finding itself, I suspe^, in 
no very comfortable quarters under 
Amelia, who is corpulently inclin^ 
abandoned its position, and, to its vie* 
tim’s horror, glided across her month 
in its progress. She then g^t up ; and 
tlie driver, who was indulging tn a* fit 
of laughter at her expense, soon extir- 
pated the reptile, which he pronounced 
of the most harmless dispositioDS. 
However, nothing could induce either 
of us to taste the pie again ; on wluch 
the man and his companions break- 
fasted, and enjoyed a hearty laugh at 
our expense. 

Notbine more occurred till we ar- 
rived at the place where 1 intended to 
settle, as it is called ; and we got to 
the tavern just before sunset. Hera 
we had some tea ; and then went to 
the balcony, where we remained talk- 
ing of our prospects in Canada dll wo 
were completely discomfited by whole 
swarms ofmoscmitoes, that feslmed on 
our hands and feces in anch a Bsaiiiiar 
as to occasion us some muo. 

In a few moments 1 became die- 
agreeably itchy; and as we were 
scratching the blains in very ogonj, 
a person told us with a grave ftoe that 
doing so only made them worse, as if 
it were possible to help h. In the 
isritation of my nerves, 1 answerad him 
very tartly; and on his hui|^UBg,giesr 
so angry that I quite forgot myself and 
in the end made him equally forioua* ^ 

From that time to this 1 have had 
reason to repent having so g iven w ay, 
to my tempec ; but to the iniia^ 
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after mjp opening Bhop in ^bois tbaC' 
l^ittHbiiln all the iniArtiines I I was sitting behind the counter, won- 
4amrieiie^ in that part ofthecountQr; deriog when the great trade that bad 
.ml ftave leaKin to believe that this been promised me was to come, as my 
fmott thent about the village, and money was beginning to run short, 
mined them up against me. and, I had not sold an article, when 

. Tlie next nay I purchased a con- my wife came in and said, in a low 
veftient bouse, and removed my goods squeaking voice, Oh, oh 1 weMl all 
into it without delay ; and after being be killed now, for an evil spirit, in the 
occupied a fortnight with carpenters, shape of a turkey-poult, is nying about 
joiners, fee., I plaMd my commodities in tne store-room.^ 
in excellent order (the remainder bav- 1 started up with haste and went 
ing dulyurrived), and was quite pre- to the door, but, being imbued with 
pared to receive customers. Amelia’s fears, first held my ear to the 

. My store, as they called it, being key-hole, and to my petrifaction I heard 
opened, the people of the village im- a loud flapping in the room. Notwith- 
mediately flockea to it, and bargained standing my trepidation, I determined 
for aitioles, which, to my astonishment, to see what it was ; ther^ore I desired 
th^ were about to cariy away without my wife to get a candle, while I went 
psying; and on my asking them for and fetched the gun. Without delay 
moneys they ' impertinently shrug^ both errands were executed ; and hav- 
tlieir shoulders, and went away leaving ing ascertained that the fowling-piece 
the things b^ind them. Strange as it was loaded, I told Amelia to open the 
may appear, it is the feet that not one door and go in first with the candle, 
of those who .entered the shop pur- that I might have light to see and 
chased an article: all without exception, shoot the intruder, if it was in a tan- 
on my demanding the price, muttered gible form. To this my wife objected ; 
some outlandish gibberish and walked but I remarked that it vras necessary 
out one should go first, and that if I went 

** Well,” says I to myself, these first vif!lh tlie gun I would not be able 
aro the poor people of the village, who’ to see how to fire, but if she went in 
ske trying to get me wheedled out of with the light I would shoot before the 
my property ; tliose that can pay will creature could attack her. 
come to-morrow.” After some delay she agreed, and 

But the next day, and the one fol- with a trembling hand turned the key 
lowing, not the shadow of a customer and entered. Just as I was about to 
crossed my threshold, and 1 began to follow, a blast of wind blew out the 
fidget ; but 1 shall always think ihat it light and slammed the door in my face, 
arose from that quarrel 1 had at the inn ; There was an instant’s pause, and then 
and what makes roe more certain is, a scream arose from within the room 
that the same individual told me tliat that went through my head with unpa- 
tfae reason I had no custom was be- ralleled acuteness ; I shall never foi^t 
canse 1 did not gire credit, as if 1 it. Another moment of silence, anj^ 
ahoold have trusM persons 1 never then a second shriek, followed by a 
aaw in my life before. They were, grappling of fingers at the door, which' 
however, to say the mildest thing of 1 was unable to open. It turned out 
them, barbarians; for they coula not afterwards that 1 was pulling it the 
apeak a Christian tongue, but uttered ' wrong way, and by that means pre- 
gibberisb, and laughd one- with an- venting Amelia from getting out ; but 
oliNir as they left the shop. As a the energy of terror in her overcame 
preofoftheir utter foolishness, when 1 my opposition, and bursting out, she 
i|l»ahawmg some capital cloth to one rushed away with great speA, leaving 
a Am habitans, «* they are called, me alone in the dark. lining could 
Im k rid l i p hie garmeBt, and laid, with penoadebertoretura; andlwaBthere- 
mtmnmMppndmg ahrag, “ It isn't as row compelled to go for a neighbour. 

S it «as better The first person that I addressed 
But m;jr. store-' myself to immediately agreed to come ; 
Bttt ^ing to a and having'got another candle, we pib- 
llosriDg incident oeeded to the raomi Hardly had are' 
itcn its consum- entered when, on casting my qm 
• } around, I pmeeived a great thing ffy. 

-ol the fifU) day ing about. I wetched it till it settled ; 





and ‘than, taking good aim, fixed and 
ahot it. With great alacrity, Lafatu^ 
as my companion wa3 /balled, picked it 
up, and shewed it to me. It was an 
owl, and ndt remarkable for beauty* 
In triumph we left the scene of action, 
and went into the parlour, whem we 
found Amelia on the tiptoes of exr 
pectation to hear what it was. On 
oeing informed, she set about making 
tea, to which I invited my ally. 

During tea the conversation wm for 
the most part concerning our fright; 
and the evening passed very pleasantly^ 
for Lafatu related a number of curious 
and marvellous stories ; one of which 
seemed to me rather too extraordinary. 
Our guest said that he knew a man 
who affirmed that he had once fired at 
such an immense flock of pigeons, that, 
having aimed rather too low, he shot off 
more than a bushel of legs. 

Next morning 1 went to my store- 
room to see whether 1 had injured 
any thing by the shot ; and on taking 
down the bundle of worsted, it all fell 
to pieces, each hank being cut through 
ana through, and greatly singed by the 
flame. There was five guineas* worth 
totally destroyed. It was heart-break- 
ing ; and I immediately went into con- 
clave with my wife, who agreed with 
me that we were evidently not succeed- 
ing in the store-keeping line ; wherefore 
I proposed that we should dispose of 
all our goods and betake ourselves to 
farming. She, however, to do her Jus- 
tice, said that she was certain we would 
not succeed in making money that way ; 
but I silenced her by asking her to shew 
what way we could do better. 

Accordingly, that same day, I went 
to our rival in the village trade, and 
struck a bargain with him for both the 
goods and the house. 

The' next week I left Labois, but 
with a much smaller retinue than when 
I entered it a month before, being only- 
attended by one wagon. During the 
week 1 had come to the determination, 
to settle in the township of Inverness ; 
and, having arrived there, purchased a 
two hundr^ acre fot on the banks of a 
small stream, and at once contracted. 
with two men to build a house and 
clear ten acres of land for me# 

On the third week I entered on my* 
land, the house having been put up and 
the greater part of my bargain finished., 
1 had provided myself with the neces^ 
saiy woodsman’s utensils, and Ittviog 
seen the progress qf the men I ;hadr 


hired, now ihopght^yfolf eeepsUe ef 
cnttiitt' /dcmfi •'ttto tkm' that' -grew 
aronna* , ; : , 

1 had resolved to follow -their modes 
in evety thing, and, among ofoers, had 
noticed that they never worn coats (I 
was afterwards told that tbey-weie* at 
the time in pleto for whisky); acooxd^ 
ingly, I took offmine, and wmedAord 
for the first two days, when I began to 
feel pains in my back and arms. . 1 
with great difficulty managed, however^ 
to continue throughout m Uiird ^ but 
the next morning I suffered so ax^ly 
ou attempting to rise, that I was certain 
I had got the rheumatism by going 
without my coat. All :that day I ky in 
bed, and had warm cloths and flannels 
swathed about me, and, on the sug- 
gestion of my wife, suffered a mustari 
blister to be appIM. These remedies,' 
in five days, succeeded in allaying the. 
pains, and on the sixth I left my room, 
but could not stand upright; on the 
contrary, I had to get two sticks, and 
move forward, stooping veiy much; 
only now and then lifting my head to 
see 1 did not run against stumps* 
That evening I was, in spite of the 
exhortations of my well-meaning 
spouse, round the edge of my clearing,- 
and examining the place where I 
thought 1 could best renew my openu 
tions. After moving about a little in 
my stooping manner, 1 lifted up my 
head to see where 1 was going, and to 
my horror perceived a great bear wri^ 
gling its laws and advancing towards 
me. I chose the lesser evil of the two,' 
and disregarding the pain in my back^ 
rushed to the house at the top of my- 
speed. On getting in, I locked and' 
bolted the door, and went up to the 
bedroom window (for we had that un- 
usual thing — a two-story house), from 
which 1 saw the bear veiy scientifically 
ull down the pig-sty, and remove w 
ne fat pig we were intending to haver 
killed for our Christmas dinner. Tbct 
scpieaking of the victim brought my 
wife, who, with great daring but little, 
prudence, ran towards the thief,- but, 
fortunately for herself, fell befeve abe 
was up to it, having put her toe unden 
the exposed root of a 'free,: X^nsy foi>v 
tunatefy, although she broke her arm iia 
the descent; but to our great satisr 
fection it was soon healed, though the 
doctor’s bill was any thing but a trifle4.< 
one who known any thing^ e( 
Canada must have heard of the sfaodkinffi 
winters of the tjswer Provinces end Aa 
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the cdU eraedier appfoeched, 1 began 
Id net lather temfiea as to the result, 
It being the first winter 1 had been 
there. AeeordinglT I hired five im- 
mnse stoves, one lor the kitehdn, one 
fivr the parlour, and the rest for the 
bediooms, for which I paid five-and* 
twenty doliara. Indeed, this way I 
found was common with those who 
were not determined as to their stay ; 
and as I had moved so much of late, 1 
thought it was better than to purchase 
tiiem. I then busied myself in catting 
fire-wood, but the trees on my lot were 
unfortunately soft wood, which does 
not burn well; scud what with being 
green, and vdiat with being soft, we 
were placed in rather a disagreeable 
situation, as will be seen in the sequel. 
But, to tell the truth, I must say that 
my constitution was more adapted to 
cot and measure cords of lacings than 
cords of wood. It was while I was 
thus engaged, that I discovered that 
what 1 and my wife had imagined to 
be the rheumatism, was merely the pains 
occasioned by such unusual hard work, 
and not at all to be regarded, though it 
was no joke at the time. 

It was about the middle of January, 
and a bitter cold morning, for a pier- 
cing north wind that nothing could re- 
pel, having arisen, we, as may be ex- 
pected, instantly set about lighting a 
fire. Shivering and shaking with cold 
did 1 view Amelia's vain efforts to 
strike a light, in trying to effect which 
she only touised her fingers, and failed 
in eliciting a sinrie spark for at least 
five minutes. IVhen at length that de- 
simble object was attained, a candle 
having bem lighted, we discovered that 
there was no wood in the house, and I 
had therefore to go to the shed where it 
was, a distance of about seventy yards. 
Although 1 knew it was a ver^ cold 
morning, yet 1 thought as it was so 
iMr it would be needless to put on a 
greatcoat or gloves, therefore I rushed 
tortb, and was instantly enveloped in 
a violent poudre, whirfo almost blinded 
toe, and cut my face to the bone. 
Theufj^ the wood was, as 1 have said, 
iO dM at han^ it was lull three mi- 
mfes before r reached it. Having 
leaded w^lf, 1 again entered the 
wbMwMdfioe and snow; and though 
dy haiids vrere dreadfully cold, yet I 
niftiilignit ni, any my load almost to 
tms ii^f Vdiere, being unable to retain 
irtoredofiiiBii^''IM go, and tumbled in 
hdfMr^ AM: both my hands 


and the Up of my ear were dtden, 
which it took some time to get into 
their original state. Meanwhile Amelia 
ran out and brought in the firewood ; 
yet it was so green and wet with melted 
snow, that it waS foil three quarters of 
an hour before it was kindle, during 
which period we were in a lamentable 
state, cold and comfortless within, 
while we could hear the bleak biUng 
wind rushing without, whirling the 
small frozen snow into every cranny 
and crevice that it could get near, and 
threatening destruction to any one who 
should attempt to go out. 

This, with one or two others like it, 
were the only days that no one could 
have gone out in ; for, with these ex- 
ceptions, all the subsequent ones were, 
diough cold, yet so clear and bracing, 
that the weather was exceedingly plea- 
sant, and when warmly wrapp^ up, 
sleighing was a very convenient and 
agreeable way of travelling. But I 
ought to mention that, in the beginning 
of the winter, before the snow fell, 
there being a good deal of skating, 1 
was persuided to try and learn myself ; 
but the first day was sufficient, and I 
never *ugiiin troubled any one to lend 
me their skates. 

During this winter an unusual quan- 
tity of snow fell, and covered the roofs 
of the houses for some depth. While 
the frost lasted it was prevented from 
sliding off; but when spnng approached 
and the days grew warmer, it loosened 
its hold on the roof, and would slide off 
in a great heap. One night, having 
occasion to go for some thing or other 
to the store, Amelia went out while I 
waited for her return. As the store 
was not more than ten minutes' walk, 
she had not thought it needfot tbcff I 
should go with her, though the night 
was as black as pitch. 

For at least half an hour I sat ru- 
minating beside the stove, listening to 
the snow felling off the roof, when my 
attention was roused by bearing a great 
portion slide off with a vast din, ara at 
the same rastant I imagined I heard a 
feint outcry ; but as noting followed, I 
sat still, greatly rejoicing tmt so much 
had fallen, as its mdlting on foe roof 
made foe house vdry damp, and tore- 
wise thinking it would greatly lessen 
my labour in throwing the relnifoidet 
off, as I had intendM to'do on the 
morrow. 

1 wuted for about ten smiules longer, 
refieeting on my fortunes in Canaday 
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and revolving in mv mind the events 
that had happened within the last 
twelvemonths — my twofold emigra- 
tion , first from Endand, and then from 
the village where 1 had kept store, and 
hoping that I was now fairly settled for 
life, when I suddenly recollected my 
wife, who I found had been absent 
some time more than was necessary. 
Wondering what could have delayed 
her, I stept to the window and looked 
out; all was dark and dismal, and 1 
could not see further than an immense 
mound of snow that had slid off the 
house. On finding how useless it was 
to remain looking for her from the 
window, 1 shut it and returned to the 
stove ; but becoming uneasy, I silently, 
and with a kind of stealth, reached my 
hat and coat from the peg, and putting 
them on, resolved to go out and look 
for the missing Amelia. As the road 
was straight,- I was under no appre- 
hensions of losing my way, and there- 
fore, climbing over the aforesaid higli 
pile of snow, I hastened towards the 
store, hoping to meet her on the road, 
when the thought struck me that she 
was lying buried under the heapJ)eforc 
my house. Having, therefore, called a 
neighbour, we procured torches, and 
looked for her tracks in the snow. 

As we were going along, ray com- 
panion eyeing me in a curious manner, 
said — 

** Between neighbours I don't intend 
to say any thing, but you had better 
make off before it 's known.” 

What’s known answered l,much 
astonished at his words. 

** Ob,” said he, ** you are quite safe 
with me; you need not fear my in- 
forming.” 

What do you mean ?” cried I, in 
some alarm. 

“ Only that you might not have met 
with any other person so accommo- 
dating. I have killed a man myself.” 

1 started back from him in horror, 
and then asl^ed, though almost choked 
^with fear — 

** Do you suppose I’ve killed my 
wife ?” 

« Certainly,” said he; « or what are 
these spades for? but you ought to have 
chosen a better time — waited till'the 
frost was out of the ground it will be 
hard work to dig through/’ 

1 was quite thundersttuck ; so much 
so, that 1 dropped my spade, which he 
pesCeiving, added, 

You may rely on me; only be off 
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as quick as you can, for all the people 
hereabouts are expecting it, as they saw 
that you could oe here for no other 
reason than to get rid of her, being 
nothing of a former.” 

Here I interrupted him, having re- 
covered my breath and faculty of 
speech, both which had deserted me ; 
and after some time made him under- 
stand that it was to dig her up that 1 
required his assistance. 

Having by this time reached the 
mound of snow, the mystery of her 
disappearance was cleared up by our 
perceiving one of her feet sticking up. 
We soon extricated her, almost dead 
with bruises, wet, and want of air: in- 
deed, she would have been suffocated, 
had not her head got beneath the plat- 
form before the house. 

As 1 had received something of a 
fright when my auxiliary said he had 
killed a man, 1 asked him to come in 
with a veiy bad grace ; which he per- 
ceived, and gave vent to shouts of 
laughter, whereof I was in a manner 
constrained to ask the cause; upon 
which he answered, still laughing, 

Why, Mr. Needles, we saw you 
were a coward, and therefore deter- 
mined among ourselves to have some 
sport with you ; and I was just amusing 
myself with you the whole time.” 

On hearing this, I asked him in and 
gave him a dram to say nothing more 
about it; but, notwithstanding, the 
story was in every body’s mouth two 
days after, and it was always in my 
cars for a month. But to continue. 

The next morning my wife awoke 
with a very bad cold, that confined 
her to the house for a fortnight; by 
which time the snow was nearly all 
off the ground, and the spring foirly 
set in. The persons who had maple 
trees *on their lots now commenced 
making sugar for their consuD^tion 
during the rest of the year. But I 
was unable to do this, as my lot was 
covered with ma£n\ficent ptnci, and 
similar unprofitable trees ; the sight of 
which, growing in great luxuriance, bad 
induced me in my inexperience to take 
my present land in preference to that 
covered with fiir better ti^s. But the 
not being able to make susar was the 
first and least of my manirold misfor- 
tunes while engaged in farming. 

In stocking and clearing my form 
I had expended much the greater 
part of my money,, and the remaind^, 
suffered a consicferable diminution in 
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; for and putting in mjr cro|A 

not, however; waste time in 

describing the progress of their growth, 
and the multitude of cares I bad to 
keep out pigs, and various other equally 
destructive animats. 

This season happening to be a venr 
had one, my crops, when harvested, 
produced so Little, and that little of 
such bad quality, that I found myself 
out of pocket ; which was a very dis- 
couraging thing to a new settler, and 
occasioned many sad reminiscences of 
my shop in the Borough, both to my- 
self ana Amelia. But we knew that, 
now we were out, we could not easily 
get back ; so we mutually desisted from 
speaking on the subject. 

Just before harvest I got engaged in 
a very disastrous .occurrence, which 
arose from the following circumstances. 
One of my neighbours had a very large, 
ferocious sow, that he used to allow to 
wander about the road, and which fre- 
quently managed to get into the corn- 
fields, where it would commit sad de- 
predations. This great creature had 
often attempted to enter mine — indeed 
it had sometimes succeeded in effect- 
ing an entrance ; but 1 bad turned it 
out before it had done any injury. 
For several weeks 1 had missed it 
along the highway, and I began to 
think it was either sold or dead, and 
was therefore much rejoiced, when 
one morning I espied this huge sow, 
attended by fourteen smaller ones, 
routing and running through the best 
part of my field. 

On seeing the injury the animal had 
done, 1 was very angry, particularly as 
I had requested her owner to keep her 
up; and therefore, resolving that it 
should do no more harm, 1 took down 
my guQ and went to the field. On 
arriving at the spot, 1 found all the 
greater part of the wheat trodden down 
and rooted up; and my indignation 
being greatly increased by perceiving 
the extent of the damage, 1 took aim 
and fired at the sow, which was in the 
midst of its progeny. 

When the smoke cleared avray 1 
discovered that my shot had taken 
eflbct, and that the mother and three 
or four of the piglings were shot. Mv 
anger would have ^n appeased with 
Ihisy bed not the remainaer with one 
aoobid rushed away into another field. 
This raised my corruption anew ; and, 
loadii^ my gun,. I pursued and killed 
iiaee or four more. After having had 


die carcasses removed^ f sent . lo 
die owner to tell him what 1 had dote. 
He came to me iiiimediately in a great 
rage, and said that 1 must pay for diem, 
or else he would go to law with me. 

On hearing this threat, I answered, 
that if he would pav me for the loss I 
had sustained by them, then 1 would 
pay him for the pigs ; but he would 
not agree to this fair offer, and left me, 
declaring that before long 1 would have 
to pay something more than the price 
of the ** swinish multitude,’’ or the 
massacre of the innocents, as he termed 
the number of the slain. And it was 
not long after harvest before I received 
a notice that he was prosecuting me. 

I will not trouble the reader with an 
account of my case, which was a very 
lamentable one, and ended with a ver- 
dict against me, on what grounds I 
know not ; but 1 had to pay a law^r’s 
bill, and for the pigs likewise. This 
dreadful result almost ruined me; and, 
to add to our affliction, I got an attack 
of the fever and ague, with which I was 
long laid up. But at length 1 reco- 
vered, just in time to experience the 
rigour of another winter, which was, 
like the former, a very fine, but cold 
one. 

In the spring I suffered the loss of 
one of my oxen by the falling of a tree ; 
and it was impossible to repair its loss, 
as 1 had hardly sufficient money left to 
crop my land. W hile in tliis deplorable 
situation,! received 20/. from my father, 
accompanied with many hopes that we 
were succeeding in the farm ; for he 
knew that I had left the store-keeping. 
This money restored me in some degree, 
and I managed to live to the autumn ; 
when I again had a miserable csop, 
although my neighbours bad very good 
ones. 

On my expressing my wonder at 
this circumstance, one of them had the 
kindness to tell me that I never would 
make a shilling out of my land, it was 
so poor ; adding, << And those pine 
stumps will bold up their beads for 
at least twenty years to come, in spite 
of all you can do. I advise you to 
clear out for some better location.” 

On hearing this opinion from one 
who ought to know, and as I had no 
reason to disbelieve him, as eveiy pains 
had been taken in vain to render the 
last crop more plentiful, I thought it 
was deserving of attention and consi- 
deration. Accordingly, after tea, I 
thus addressed Amelia on the subject : 





** We haTe now been in this coonUy 
upwards of eighteen months, and no- 
thing but yexation and loss have at« 
tended us ever since we set foot on it 
We have expended almost all ouf 
money, sold our goods, and, in (act, 
have been step by step going on to 
ruin. I therefore think that we had 
better scrape together what money we 
can, and return home. But what say 
you ?" 

Her answer was quite accordant with 
my wishes. But she added : I think 
you would have done better if you had 
followed my advice, and never had any 
thing to do with a farm, as 1 do not 
pretend to know any thing about it ; 
and the result proves you are no wiser 
than myself." 

From this time we began to make 
preparations for our departure, which 
we had resolved should take place 
before winter. The selling ot our 
furniture, farming utensils, oxen, &c. 
procured us the necessary sum. And 
as we could not hope to find a pur- 
chaser for the farm, we left it to re- 


ceive a new coating of trees, and with 
idl expedition Kt out for Queb%, 
which we expected to reach in two 
days,»but which, by unosual rains and 
other circumstances, took us four ; by 
which we arrived just in time to get 
on board the ship Frederick, bound 
for London ; thus escaping the fraud- 
ulent, or at least exorbitant, charges 
at tlie inns. 

This time we had a rough, bois- 
terous, four weeks’ passage, in the 
course of which I enjoyed the felicity 
of many a good ducking, as, not being 
very sick this time, I stood for the most 
part on deck. Nothing remarkable 
happened throughout, and glad was 1 
when the ship anchored at Gravesend ; 
from whence I was soon conveyed in 
the steam-boat to London; where, 
having taken a coach, I arrived about 
eight o'clock in the evening at my 
father’s, where we staid till we were 
re-established in another shop, into 
which I was right glad to enter, after 
having experienced in Canada the folly 
of emigration. 


MIND AJSD MUSIC. 

A MELODY. 

n«Xv 

X^i/r«v Sappbo. 

Enchantress! cease to touch the string. 

Nor play nor sing : — 

Had Lesbian Sappho looked like thee, 

The fatal sea 

Had not in her despair been tried, 

But she had lived her Phaon’s bride. 

When rapt Pygmalion, dreaming oft 
Of beauty soft. 

An Image of his brightest thought 
In marble wrought, * 

And wished it, as entranced he stood. 

Were flesh and blood ; 

And, madly loving, fondly prayed 
His marble maid 

Might to his passionate touch grow warm, 

A living form ; 

And in the madness of his mind 

For his own creature sighed and pined : 

At first the lovely shape he made 
The stone bewrayed ; 

Till Cypris heard bis frantic prayer. 

And warmed his fair; 

When she to light of love awoke, 

And lived and breathed and sighed and spoke; 




Then in her eyes the liquid fire 
Of soft Desire, 

And in each feature of his Queen 
Quick Mind was seen ; 

And to his arms, true Woman all. 

She Btept from off the pedestal. 

Fair as that Statue, Beauty bright! 

Wert thou to-night ; 

And to my thought thy drapery’s fold 
Hid one as cold ; 

Till thou didst touch the stringed keys, 

And loose their prisoned melodies. 

The soul of Music sighed and stirred, 

And like a bird, 

Sprung sudden on her eager plume, 

And filled the room. 

While heaving heart and kindling eye 
Swelled, glistened to her melody. 

Who held not in his breath ? Hush ! hush 
01 what a gush 
Of saddest, wildest eloquence 
That Innocence 

Trills — till e’en Vice, on her intent, 
Forgets it is not innocent. 

How, while she sings, glows every feature 
Of that bright Creature 
With inborn light ! Tlie Muse is here, 

To eye and ear 

And heart confest ! from human face 
Breathing her own immortal grace. 

The magic of the melting tone 
Is di her own ; 

The burst of song — its dying fall. 

So musical 1 

It is the Muse herself, revealing 
The dearest mysteries of Feeling. 

No more ! no more! Enchantress, cease ! 

And give me peace : 

The sense of pleasure wound to pain, 

Is like a chapn 

Too fine to see — too firm to sever, 

We can not break at once — and never. 

The light yet hangs upon thy face ; 

.The dewy trace 
Of Feeling frin^ either lid, 
lich is hid 

The liquid radiance soft and bright. 

That bathes those orbs of love and light. 

Sweet soul of Song I whom I confess 
Best Poetess — 

The faintest honey-sugh, that trips 
From those red lips, 

Is Poetiy. I am thy thrall — 

0 give me love, and with it all 
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That life endears. Enchantress, speak I 
Sweet maiden meek! 

Dear giri I a dearer woman be 
To only me, 

Than ever sang at Passion’s call, 

Or ever stept from pedestal. 

No Sappho thou— no marble maid I 
Sweet soul arrayed 

In goodliest form that e’er may die — 

Best Modesty! 

My own Aret4 ! bless my lot — 

Despise me not — refuse me not. 


TUB PRESERVATION OF THE MONARCHY AND EMPIRE. 


I proceeded upon principles of research to put me in possession of mj matter ; 
on principles of method to regulate it ; and on principles in the human mmd and in 
civil affairs to secure and perpetuate the operation. 1 conceived nothing arbitrarily ; 
nor proposed any thing to he done by the will and pleasure of others, or my own ; 
but by reason, and by reason only. I have ever abhorred, since the first dawn of 
my understanding to this its obscure twilight, all the operations of opinion, fancy, 
inclination, and will, in the affairs of government, where only a sovereign reason, 
paramount to all forms of legislation and administration, should dictate. Govern- 
ment is made for the very ]>urpose of opposing that reason to will and to caprice, 
in the reformers or in the reformed, in tho governors or in the governed, in kings, 
in senates, or in people.” — B uhke. 


So spake this illustrious Whig, with 
reference to the reforms made by him 
in the name, and through the exertions, 
of the great Whig party. We quote 
him, not only to shew the true prin- 
ciples of reform, but to draw public 
attention to his forgotten writings. 
Never did the principles which he 
held to be the most vital and indubit- 
able bear so directly and comprehen- 
sively on the affairs of this empire as 
they now do ; never were they in ma- 
nagement of these affairs so contemp- 
tuously violated as they now are. 

We are numbered with those who 
conscientiously believe the monarchy 
to be in extreme danger ; and we deem 
this danger to be inseparable from an- 
other, which to our infinite regret re- 
ceives less attention than it merits. In 
our eyes, it is certain that the fall of 
the monarchy must dash to pieces the 
empire. Whether we pass to an actud 
republic through civil war, or the re- 
publicans gain regular dominion quietly 
by retaining the form of a monarchy, 
we must as the fruit lose every terri- 
torial possession save the island of 
Great Britain. An empire like ours 
is the monster which it is the great 
end of republican principles to destroy; 
they are the most bitter satire on its 
figure, composition, and regulation ; 
they can only be practised to under- 
mine and dismember it. 


Most joyful should we be if we 
could examine the momentous ques- 
tion here involved without even allud- 
ing to parties ; to us their names are 
wormwood. But the great battle has 
to be fought by them ; and little more 
is allowed us than to scrutinise their 
proceedings. We think we should give 
the wrong side the best service, short 
of direct support, were we (o pass with- 
out notice the errors of the omer. 

Our sanity would be doubted were 
we to deny "the truism, that all men 
are fallible and fall into great errors ; 
nevertheless, there are people, we fear, 
who will deem us little better than in- 
sane •if we say that the Conservative 
leaders can, and do, err in managing 
the vast and complicated interests con- 
fided to their care. To them we leave 
the strain of incessant, unmeasured 
panegyric : duty calls us to another. 

We have only to look at the sad 
history of the Conservative part of the 
community for the last ten years, to be 
convinced that in the management of 
its affairs very great errors have been 
committed ; and who must bear the 
blame 7 The Whig leaders have been 
continually subject to the rebukes 
of their press; and their followers, 
in sturdy, noble independence, have 
placed before them a certain course, 
or desertion. They have been coerced 
and dragged into their exaltation. On 
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the other side things have been dif- 
ferent; the followers have been passive, 
or they have been disregarded > and 
there can be no mistake touching ac- 
countability. There is still no change. 
Two or three individuals monopolise 
council, follow only their own will, 
and frequently differ from those who 
can only act through them, and whom 
they rule rather than lead. The Con- 
servative leaders, in voluntarily taking 
on themselves the most awful respon- 
sibility that ever rested on man, impose 
on us the obligation of watching their 
conduct. In so far as they differ from 
us, they practically exclude us from the 
great councils of the state, and turn 
against us our own resources. 

We mention the Conservatives alone, 
because they tell us the country con- 
tains only them and the Destructives. 
Of course, we speak not of Tories. If 
that which once was the most puissant 
and glorious of parties — which once 
saw all Europe, not excepting the 
United Kingdom, bent at its feet in 
admiration, gratitude, and praise — be 
now only a name disowned oy all men, 
we will pass the mournful relic in 
silence. Our business here is with, 
not the dead, but the living. Tra- 
ducers! — yes, but who may be per- 
mitted by scorn to answer them, until 
they shall erect such an empire as the 
Tories ruled in virtue of parentage 
when they shared the fate of every 
thing earthly? Let the new party 
architects rise from what they are over- 
whelmed in to the dignity of competi- 
tion ; and then the spotless and mighty 
dead will find champions I Perhaps 
it is fitting that not a remnant wearing 
the name of the party should survive 
to witness the fall of the- proud theatre 
of its triumphs — the hallowed consti- 
tution it saved and perfected — the 
colossal empire it raised — and the 
magnificent fabric of religion, honour, 
patriotism, wisdom, and heroism, it 
created* On this matter we have feel- 
ings bitter and impassioned ; but this 
it not the time or the place for giving 
them utterance. 

The Peel ministry, in its formation 
end deaA, added largely to that which 
. it without precedent in the state of 
pultUpeAue* It lias thrown us on a 
.pMtj^rthe^DStitution hitherto inope- 
imdfe, am oa maxims which, in the 
iMpdition of '(had letter, have been 
mtqamoni M without scrutiny, It 
•Has piuQiad' ea on .ground which, in 
twqieit of die essence of our interests, 


is untrodden. If the principles on 
which its policy evidently, and its re- 
signation avowedly, were based, bejust, 
it is in our eyes wholly above question, 
in the first place, that there never can 
be another Conservative ministry — in 
the second, that the monarchy and 
empire must perish. 

In this state of things duty calls 
every man into the field without ad- 
mitting any claim to exemption, and 
enjoins him to combat in rigid con- 
formity with the desperate character of 
the contest. He must have no object 
of his own ; he must covet no petty 
plunder ; he must hide no misconduct 
of his fellow-soldiers ; he must be free 
to admit his errors and change his ope- 
rations. Resources must be calculated, 
counsels sifted, and evolutions tested. 

In the erection of our new consti- 
tution, we hear nothing of following 
principles of research, method, the 
numan mind, and civil affairs. They 
are ridiculed and denounced by one 
side of parliament; they are held to 
be incapable of practice by the other. 
Principle and reason are regularly sa- 
crificed to will and caprice ; all is done 
arbitrarily. If the ruling party, no 
matter what its name may be, concur 
in the measures it proposes, it still 
grounds their introduction on the will 
of a certain part of the community : 
if it profess to dissent from them, it 
nevertheless pleads such will as an 
irresistible cause for their adoption. 

The great source of tliis is formed 
by the House of Commons. While it 
is boldly asserted on the one hand, 
it is admitted on the other, that the 
House, in the change of composition 
it has sustained, has acquired new 
rights, functions, and powers. The 
Conservative leaders tell us by word 
and deed that it must now be impli- 
citly obeyed in the general scheme of 
policy it may dictate— that any inno- 
vation it may resolve on must be 
adopted in essentials — and that mini- 
sters who cannot gain its confidence, 
even when they offer to follow its 
pleasure, ought to resign. It must be 
remarked that resignation here has 
nothing to do with the general mea- 
sures of the king's servants ; it is to 
take place simply because they are 
obnoxious in person and party name. 
We are guilty of no exaggeration when 
we say that the will of the House of 
Commons is the only actual govern- 
ment we possess, even in such a matter 
as the creation of a new government. 
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Whether absolute power shew itself 
in a king or a ministry, a revolted army 
or a rebellious populace — or a house 
of commons; the only difference we 
can perceive is, that it ought to be 
resisted with the most resolution and 
severity in the latter.^ So long as this 
house may confine 'itself within the 
circle of trust and right drawn round 
it by law, we shall revere it as the first 
of national institutions ; but if it cross 
this sacred circle, we can only see in 
it a self-constituted assemblage of law* 
less men, covered with guilt, and to 
be treated as freebooters and traitors. 
Tell not us of ministers appointed, 
decrees issued, a throne occupied, 
and a legislature commanded, by it! 
we find no mention of such things in 
the great compact between us and our 
rulers — we owe obedience only to the 
laws of England. We are quite sure 
that it has acquired no new right from 
reform, even though it have passed 
under the sceptre of Mr. O'Connell — 
that it has gained no new trust, even 
though it be in the hands of the most 
loathsome coalition ever recoiled from 
by common decency. As to 4he last 
plea — submission from necessity — we 
deny it altogether. Perhaps a neces* 
sity could arise for submitting ourselves 
to something wearing the dignity of 
man, at least in form and aspect ; but 
we doubt whether we could ever feel it 
necessary to submit to such a monster, 
the very opposite of man's image, as is 
exhibited by the dovetailing into one of 
Whig and Radical. 

We deem it certain that it will never 
again, within the term allowed by sal- 
vation, be possible to form a Conser- 
vative ministry which, at the time of 
its birth and for six months afterwards, 
shall be able to command a majority, 
even for purposes of defence, in the 
House of Commons. Here is abundant 
cause for subjecting the doctrines on 
which the Peel ministry fell to careful 
review. 

It is a first principle with statesmen 
of all denominations, that the executive 
and legislature ought to be in duties 
and powers essentially distinct. Its 
truth can need no demonstration, be- 
cause all may see that if it be violated, 
it is a mischievous delusion to make 
them distinct in name. Whether the 
one make itself the other also in form, 
or merely dictate to it, there is no real 
difibrence ; they are one in effect. 

The duties of a legislature are, of 
course^ strictly deliberative. It is to 


sit in judgment, in the first place, on 
the conduct of the executive — in the 
second, on the propositions of indivi- 
dual Wmbers — and, in the third, on 
claims and complaints preferred by the 
community. In all cases, it is to give 
disinterested, impartial decision. When 
it becomes a party in the cause, or an 
advocate, it necessarily ceases to be a 
legislature. 

From composition and trust, it is at 
least as prone as an executive to en- 
croachment and usurpation. Liberty 
has commonly fallen from these causes 
— the legislature by unsuccessful ag- 
gression has given the executive pretext 
and means for its extinction, or by' 
triumphant agression it has made it- 
self the executive. It is manifest that 
if the legislature can command, it be- 
comes, the executive ; and that in this, 
it destroys a limited executive on the 
one hand, and the substance of a legis- 
lature on the other. 

The power to prevent this fatal con- 
summation can only be vested in the 
executive; and let it ever be remem- 
bered that it is a power to enable a 
limited executive to prevent the most 
despotic one from gaining births to 
enaole the state to restrain its legisla- 
ture from becoming a body of usurpers 
and tyrants. The structure of national 
right and liberty finds its keystone just 
as much in the power of the executive 
to bind the legislature, as in that of the 
latter to bind the former, to the path of 
duty. 

It is of course essential for the exe- 
cutive to be separated to the utmost in 
person and connexion from the legis- 
lature. The latter has no more right 
to select the members of the former, 
than the former has to elect those of 
the latter. If the executive from party 
union or compulsion obey, or command 
the majority of the legislature, both are 
destroyed for legitimate use. 

We are told that at present the 
House of Commons appoints the mi- 
nisters ; and for what purpose ? That 
it may prescribe their course end exer- 
cise their executory functions. Well, 
then, where are our limited executive 
and independent legislature? That great 
constitutional lawyer. Lord Brougham, 
will not point out their locality, though 
he made a voyage of discovery to the 
moon. I-et us no longer deceive our- 
selves with names and forms. What 
is the majority of the House m de- 
liberation r is the Catholic ■ party 
disinterested end impartial? Is lne 
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Radical one 1 Is that of the Whigs ? 
dL combination of parties deliberates 
as to what will the most serve its 
vicious interests, and then it ' exe- 
cutes its own decisions. The men 
who ostensibly lead this majority are 
ministers ; and on what tenure do they 
hold office? W^iy, they are to be ex- 
pelled the moment they may refuse 
to be its menials 1 Are we to call a 
thing like this a legislature ? The very 
Mr. 0*Connell, capacious as his throat 
is for ejection, would hardly care to 
risk suflbcation by attempting an af- 
firmative. What care we whether its 
decrees reach us by a journey through 
what is called the House of Commons, 
or by a mute dance across a club- 
house ! It has not a single charac- 
teristic of a legislature, but it has eveiy 
characteristic of an unlimited executive. 
If a lord-chancellor should give judg- 
ment between himself and another man 
in a cause involving his estate and 
office, all would ciy out against the 
enormity : yet we are told that the 
House of Commons ought in right to 
constantly perpetrate what is the same 
in nature, but infinitely more compre- 
hensive in effect. 

Let us now look at the proposition 
of the other side, that a ministry ap- 
pointed by the king must now gene- 
rally obey the House, even to its re- 
signation. Then the latter ought to 
appoint the ministiy. The one pro- 
position is the other. If we are to 
tiave in substance the same measures, 
give us Whig ministers ; nay, we shall 
be much rejoiced to see Mr. O'Connell 
substituted in office for J^rds Mel- 
bourne and J. Russell. We have 
some liking for puppets in amuse- 
ment, but we detest them in business. 
1110 formality and burden of a mi- 
nistry are useless, if it merely execute 
the commands of the House. Its 
leading use is to resist these com- 
mands, as illegal and subversive of the 
executive. 

The line of duty admits not of mis- 
take ; it is that between restraint and 
dictation. If a ministry be beaten by 
the House in measures of its own, it is 
bound to submit ; resignation in such 
case is refusal to obey the just power 
of the House.* But if it be beaten in 
measures of the latter, it is bound to 
resist^ io the last ; resignation here is 
the scrtraDder of the matters contended 
for^ and the sacrifice of the executive. 
The state ol things before us is this : 
The House insists on appointing the 


ministry, directing domestic and fo- 
reign policy, and making sweeping 
changes of institution and law. It is 
the antipodes of negation and restraint 
— all is executory : not a particle of 
power is left to the nominal executive, 
and not a limit is imposed on the 
actual one. Arh we to believe that 
here it is the duty of a ministry to 
yield implicit obedience — to resign, 
that the House may replace it with its 
own creatures ? Not, if we be Conser- 
vatives — not, if we disdain to be 
made instruments in destroying our 
own rights and liberties. 

Examine the proposition with re- 
ference only to a single measure. The 
House carries one great and vital mea- 
sure in despite of a ministry. The 
latter remains in office ; and in conse- 
quence the crown is involved in con- 
flict with the House, but it can only 
act on the defensive against hazardous 
change. The Peers are enabled to 
stand as the barrier between them, 
and reject the measure. Here all the 
three exercise their rights, and the con- 
stitution has full operation. But if the 
ministry resign, the king is compelled 
to accept and obey ministers appointed 
by the Commons; the real executive 
is practically destroyed ; the crown is 
trodden down at the moment when it 
becomes, not the ruler, but the re- 
strainer, of the Commons ; the prostrate 
Peers can only aid, instead of prevent- 
ing, encroachment, and the Commons 
swallow them as well as the crown. 
Here the three estates are all really 
suppressed, the constitution is set 
aside, the House of Commons be- 
comes an unlimited executive, and the 
legislature is lost. 

Thus the doctrine so fashionable 
with all kinds of public men, that if a 
ministry cannot always possess a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, it 
ought to resign, is so subversive of 
freedom, that it in effect declares no 
effective legiriature ought to exist — 
the powers and duties of the legis- 
lature and executive ought to be one 
and indivisible — and a nominal legis- 
lature ought to be the actual, despotic 
executive. The wiseacres who gravely 

S retend to reconcile and couple the 
c^mas, — the llouse must appoint the 
ministry, the House must govern the 
ministry, — could not well do any thing 
more supremely absurd. Whom does 
the House put into the cabinet? Its 
own heads — they who are held to 
compose it. It makes itself the mi- 
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nistiy, and in this capacity is only 
governed by itself. 

To give the legislature temptations 
and means for making itself tne exe- 
cutive, is to commit that fatal error 
which up to the present hour has pre- 
vented free government from gaining 
permanent being in any great nation. 
Our constitution displays too much of 
the error in letter, but this has been 
generally corrected in practice. In 
the tinkering it has sustained, its prac- 
tice has been reversed ; and to this 
reversal we beseech the attention of 
every friend of national liberty. 

Heretofore the king was allowed full 
power to select his ministers. This 
power, vital and indispensable for form- 
ing a real executive, for making the 
executive and legislature distinct, and 
jealous restraints on each other, was 
held sacred. Tlie king individually, 
and the Peers, were allowed the free 
exercise of their legislative rights. 
Hence no party in parliament, how- 
ever unprincipled it might be, could 
hope to enter the cabinet by force and 
usurpation. The House of Commons, 
in its most turbulent and unmanage- 
able Bis, commonly went no farther 
than to reject the measures of the 
executive, censure its conduct, and 
demand at its hands redress of griev- 
ances ; it did not attempt to seize its 
functions. Security existed for ex- 
tracting the good without the evil from 
ministers of any denomination ; whe- 
ther Whig or Tory, no one feared that 
they would even propose the measures 
they were the most strongly pledged to 
against the conviction of the king or 
peers. 

This is the present practice : Mi- 
nisters are chosen by the House of 
Commons ; the king and peers are 
allowed no legislative rights in matters 
of moment. Hence every faction is 
assured that if it can, even by the most 
foul means, gain the majority in the 
House of Commons, it may make itself 
the ministry and decree any thing : the 
House in it will declare itself the actual 
and absolute executive. We have only 
security for extracting from all kinds of 
ministers the evil without the good : 
whether Whig or Tory, they must hold 
office mainly to prompt or obey the 
arbitrary mandates of the House, and 
make destructive changes, in spite of 
the king, peers, and real country. 

The fruits of the new practice are 
not matters of opinion. We see them 
in every quarter ; we feel them wher- 


ever we are liable to loss and siifiTering. 
The House of Commons declares itself 
the supreme executive ; it appoints and 
dismisses ministers; it dictates foreign 
and domestic policy; it makes any 
change of law and institution at will ; 
the same men, absolute in it, call 
themselves its menials in the cabinet. 
When we turn from names and forms 
to realities, we find what bears the 
name of the House consists of two 
factions, which comprehend little more 
than half its members, which very re- 
cently pronounced each other incapable 
and wicked in the last degree, and 
which, instead of giving disinterested 
judgment within it, only propose and 
carry their own selfish projects resolved 
on without. It is not the confession, 
but the boast of these factions, that 
they destroy and set up cabinets ex- 
clusively to make changes in the insti- 
tutions of the empire, which cau only 
be made by the practical suppression 
of the constitution. 

The doctrine, then, that a ministry 
ought not to retain office if it do not 
possess, or be not identified with, a 
majority in the House of Commons, 
is the reverse of truth, and not more 
untrue than mischievous. But it meets 
us daily in another shape. We are told 
that at any rate a ministry must resign, 
if it do not possess the confidence of 
the House. Before we subscribe to it, 
we must have proof that the latter will 
always be what it ought to be. Sup- 
pose that by sdme incomprehensible 
chance a House should be elected 
which should be turbulent, revolu- 
tionary and tyrannical, the prey of fac- 
tions and foe of institutions — which 
should arrogate to itself absolute sove- 
reignty, legislative and executive — and 
which should change the laws, extiii- 
giiish the distribution of power, sacrifice 
one order of society to another, and 
render the most dangerous faction des- 
potic. I n this supposed case — Heaven 
preserve us from the horrible curse 
contained in the reality I — it is mani- 
fest that the House will give its confi- 
dence dlone to such a ministry as will 
aid it in producing the utmost amount 
of national evil; and that protection 
from its guilt must be principally found 
in a ministry utterly destitute of its 
confidence. 

When we turn to the constitution of 
England for counsel, it disposes of 
these doctrines in a very summary 
manner. It declares that ministers, 
must possess the confidence of the 
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king, but not of the House — that 
without his confidence they are usurp- 
ers of their office, no matter wbo^may 

S 've it them. On the one hand, it pro- 
bits the House from giving its confi-' 
deuce to, or being the enemy of, any 
ministry; on the other, it commancfs 
every ministry, jointly with the king, 
to judge jealously the conduct of the 
House, without regard to its confi- 
dence; and empowers it to oppose, 
and even dissolve, it at discretion. 

We are opposing what is little better 
than a modem innovation. It has only 
been in the last few reigns that the 
Honse has worked in organised parties, 
each expecting to gain the cabinet by 
gaining - ascendancy over the other. 
Previously it was, on the whole, far 
more perfect as a part of the legislature 
than It has ever been since. It was 
well separated from the executive ; its 
members in the body had not the 
temptations of office to make them 
servile or turbulent; contending for 
no set of men, they attended chiefly 
to measures. This caused the execu- 
tive and legislature to balance and 
restrain each other; the nation could 
not be made its own destroyer, and 
freedom survived every assault. 

The modem system necessarily in- 
corporates the executive with the legis- 
lature, and the incorporation is rapidly 
producing here what it always pro- 
duced in other states. From the hour 
of its birth, it has been making com- 
prehensive changes in botli. Its evils 
were more or less counteracted so long 
as the legislature preserved so much of 
old composition and habit as to con- 
tain a powerful independent parly to 
decide between those which fought for 
office ; but this party, of course, has 
been regularly sinking under it, ai^d is 
now no more. The king, and with him 
the true executive, have lost nearly 
every thing. The true legislature has 
lost as much. Go to the crown, and 
you find only the parliament executing 
its own decrees. Go to the parliament, 
and you find only the crown passing its 
own measures. Petition the legislature 
fbf redress of grievances, and you find 
only party sacrificing every thing to its 
interests. Examine the management 
df public affairs, and you find only 
par^‘ broils for the appropriation of 
pomiO possessions. While the execu- 
tive tad legislature have lost their old 
powers, diey have invested themselves 
with tremeoddus new ones, which are 
thus confined in trse— die one is only 


suffered to exercise those of the other. 
The executive is despotic as the legis- 
lature; the legislature is despotic as 
the executive ; but in their proper cha- 
racter both are powerless instruments. 
The inevitable eflects on the commu- 
nity are abundantly visible. We no 
longer see a people independent and 
jealous of both; unconnected with, 
and acting between, parties; protect- 
ing their rights, and examining public 
measures on their merits. Instead, 
we perceive a people in their ruling 
portion servilely combined with them 
to obey their bidding — disciplined into 
parties with military precision — cast- 
ing away their best possessions — and 
judging public measures with reference 
to party interests alone. However de- 
structive and tyrannical the acts of a 
faction which holds office may be, they 
are furiously supported by a prevailing 
faction amidst the people. We have 
already reached the point at which 
rule and law cease to be regarded; 
all is now decided by sheer force. 
Bound to see the executive and legis- 
lature lost in an unlimited, ungovern- 
able palty, we are at last bound to take 
the will of this party in exchange for 
our rights and liberties. 

The rule, therefore, for a ministry 
which seeks the salvation of the con- 
stitution, cannot be mistaken. If it 
resign because it cannot carry this or 
that measure of its own, it virtually 
refuses to obey the law, and suffer the 
House to exercise its rights. If it re- 
sign because the House carries against 
it this or that leading change, it does 
what is equal in effect to treason; it 
incapacitates the executive for restrain- 
ing the House, and destroys iU for 
benefit. In the latter case it is com- 
manded by sacred duty to remain in 
office, if not dismissed by the king, 
until tlie change of the House can gain 
the free sanction of the king and peers, 
or is abandoned. In ordinary tiroes, 
when the laws are respected, and no 
alteration is sought in the institutions 
of government, it may consult its ease 
and feelings ; but never can it be jus- 
tified in flying from its post, wheii its 
flight will place the constitution at the 
mercy of lawless innovators. 

We admit that a ministry must re- 
sign if the House refuse it the means 
of managing public affairs, and it can- 
not hope for a better. Here it must 
bow to necessity. But before doing 
so it ought to bring the refusal fully 
before the country in motive and object. 
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The doctrine that the House has u r%hl 
to stop the supplies, in order to expel 
one ministry, set up another, and make 
great changes of institution, can only 
stand on the ruins of law. It is the 
doctrine that the House has a right to 
do any thing at pleasure, however atro- 
cious and destructive. Whether it be 
held by a man so ignorant, foolish, 
and prejudiced as Mr. Hume, or by 
any lawyer, Scotch, Irish, or English, 
he ought to be well birched at the 
cart’s tail three times round the coun- 
try, to flog into him the broadest dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, and 
the rough outlines of legal science. 

These matters must be well consi- 
dered. It is idle to speak of Conser- 
vatives and conservation, if the essen- 
tial rights of the executive, the crown 
and peers, are to be surrendered to the 
commons without a straggle. We are 
politically in a new, untried state of 
being. Heretofore the ministry cor^ 
monly resigned from inability, not^^ 
resist, but to carry — from inability tor 
make itself the legislature. Now it 
resigns that the legislature may con- 
stitute itself the executive. Thf powers 
seized by the House of Commons are 
new, illegal, unjust, and ruinous ; to 
dispossess it of them must be the first 
object of the conflict ; and if this can- 
not be done, no hope remains. It must 
be observed that never before these days 
could a ministry command a majority 
of the House, or the latter put its ma- 
jority into the cabinet. The real party 
strength of the ministiy seldom com- 
prehended so much as a third of the 
House; it owed its majority to the 
support of independent members. If 
it fell, the House could only put a 
minority of about the same strength 
into the cabinet, which was effectually 
curbed by the independent members 
and the follen parly. Now the mi- 
nistry and the majority of the House 
are one in party ; the House puts its 
majority into the cabinet composed to 
a unit of violent party men, bound 
together by vicious party interests. 
Heretofore it was scarcely possible for 
the executive to make itself the legis- 
lature, or the legislature to render itself 
the executive. At present, if 'the mi- 
nistry is to follow the majority, the 
legislature must be the executive, and 
the Executive the legislature. 

What we have advanced forms the 
mund on which Mr. Pitt stood in his 
nimous triumph over the coalition. 
The modern system has produced a 


state of things never before seen ; and 
one of its worst fruits is, it makes the 
lead^ of every party deem themselves 
despots in right. Whether your leader 
be Whig, Conservative, or Radical, this 
is substantially his language : I will not 
hold office, if you will not suffer me to 
follow my pleasure — 1 will not serve 
the king, if 1 be not made his master — 
I will not defend the executive against 
the usurpations of the legislature, if you 
do not permit me to command b^. 
This arbitrary power, by protecting 
abuse or carrying innovation, by re- 
jecting counsel or trampling on law, 
by refusing redress of grievances or 
invading rights, by forcing changes on 
the king and people or leaving them 
defenceless, forms a leading source of 
our calamities; and nothing is more 
imperiously called for than its sup- 
pression. 

As it is manifest that the consti- 
tution prohibits in the most decisive 
manner the House of Commons from 
possessing the fearful powers with 
which parties in general are pleased to 
invest it, let us inquire how far it is 
entitled to them on other considerations. 

An imperious necessity is conti- 
nually pleaded ; it would be well if 
those who urge it would duly reflect 
on what it leads to. If a necessity 
exist for obeying the will of the House, 
it at least forms indubitable proof that 
one ministry can be no worse than 
another, and that under any the throne 
and empire must fall. We here impute 
nothing to the Radicals beyond the 
practice of their doctrines, and accoin- 

g lishment of their avow^ intentions. 

olemn duty commands us to treat 
the being of such necessity as an idle 
invention in the absence of reasonable 
evidence; and where is the latter to 
be discovered ? In high Conservative 
quarters we are told that the desire for 
not real, rational reforms, but those of 
the Radicals, is almost universal, and 
therefore must be gratified. The Whigs 
and Radicals, who, at any rate, have no 
temptation to misrepresent the matter, 
proclaim this to be fiction ; they avow 
that they are opposed by the great in- 
terests, the property, education, and 
independence of the nation, and de- 
pend principally on a party whidi 
surpasses every other in visible or- 
ganisation and straggle for separate 
aggrandisement. Proof lies wholly 
with the Reformers. 

When we look at the middle end 
lower orders, something of laore vi|lee 
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(hen the opinion of any quarter can 
be cited to shew their sentiments. At 
the late election, where the T(^ or 
Conservative did not triumph, he Tailed 
with a formidable minority. Half, or 
nearly, of the whole body of electors 
contained in the country took his side. 
The contest turned mainly on principle 
and measure; both parties were free 
beyond precedent from attachment to 
parliamentary heads. As to the pro- 
fessions of the Conservatives in favour 
of general, undefined reform, we do 
not believe that one gained a seat by 
them ; but we know they gave seats to 
divers disguised Whigs. This portion 
of the whole body of electors took its 
stand against the reforms of the Radi- 
cals in letter and spirit ; it fought for 
the antagonist creed. 

As to these orders in the gross, 
prodi^ous is his error who imagines 
that, in so far as they follow the Ra- 
dicals, they are wedded to their projects. 
More than half of those who belong to 
the Radical party give it general sup- 
port from the idea that it exists for 
their benefit ; but they neither under- 
stand nor care for the changes it advo- 
cates, saving certain non-political ones. 
They do not desire to strip their supe- 
riors of right, or to create a republic, 
or to raise the dissenters on the ruins 
of the church. While they ignorantly 
sanction the means, they dissent from 
the great ends of their leaders. The 
mass of the people never pressed, and 
scarcely askra, for corporation reform. 

Thus, then, stands the matter : — It 
is unanimously acknowledged that the 
House is opposed to the property of 
the empire in all its divisions — to the 
educated, reflecting, and independent 
part of the empire, in every degree and 
calling. It is evident that, excluding 
the Catholic faction, it is opposed to 
the majority of the people at large. 
It is on proof that this faction rules it 
with a roa of iron in leading matters, 
and draws the power to do so from 
a peculiar, unlawful, and destructive 
mode of election, which wholly inca- 
fiacitates the elector for voting on na- 
tional grounds. 

It is known to all men that in this 
opposition the House is so far from 
sending on the defensive, for either 
itself or the state, that it is an aggressor 
(broO^uit-^is so far from acting as a 
il€|[b]idUre^, that it is exercising (J^e 
functions, djir an executive. They know 
also wi^gee this offensive war to, 
change laws, inititutions, the distribu- 


tion of power, the proportions of the 
monarchy, and the government itself, in 
person, spirit, rule, act, and authority. 
The House itself will sufibr no man 
to be ignorant that its general policy 
and measures are intended to make it 
the unbalanced, ruling institution, and 
to confer arbitrary, power on a part of 
th^opulation against the rest. 

Tmis proves any thing rather than a 
necessity for submission. Here are the 
king, the peers, nearly half the com- 
mons, the rank, property, intelligence, 
independence, and little short of half 
the elective power of the empire, 
opposed to the House. The fact may 
almost be taken as certain evidence, 
that there must be some unaccountable 
error of counsels, some prodigious lack 
of generalship, some deplorable defi- 
ciency of arms or animal bravery, 
when this gigantic and magnificent 
force enters the field only to know 
defeat, shame, and surrender. 

>ur councils of war tell us that the 
fme has come for us to submit to the 
“ people — that they may recover 
their senses as they have done before 
— that there will be reaction — that, 
when present demands are conceded, 
the Conservatii'es will regain what they 
have lost — or that we must give up one 
pan to save another. 

This has been tried ; for ten long 
years we have practised it with a fide- 
lity beyond what might be expected 
from fallible man : and what is the 
issue ? Where are the Tories ? The 
body has been massacred in cool blood ; 
the remnants, by casting away tlieir 
name, are lost in suicide. Not a Tory 
remains to say, — T, though but one man, 
have escaped the slaughter. To those 
who call themselves Conservatives, this 
term has been one of unbroken cala- 
inity and disgrace — of swift descent 
into ruin. The blackness of the picture 
is not relieved by one ray of victory ; 
no equivalent appears as a set-off, 
however trifling, to the endless ac- 
count of loss and abandonment. For 
ten long years the people have only 
advanced in frenzy, and re-action has 
receded. The horizon is as thickly 
clouded with unsettled questions as 
ever. And after giving away as we 
have done, we are told the state of the 
church is almost hopeless, and the 
peril of the monarchy is extreme, (f 

The man labours under some inex- 
plicable delusion who is willing to 
proceed a step further before he gives . 
ail this due consideration. 
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They who suppose {that the people 
in the body will veer round as they 
were wont to do^ and that concession 
to their present demands will produce 
reaction, assume that they are what 
they were formerly in circumstance 
and character. They build on sand. 
A change has taken place amidst the 
people, comprehensive, permanent, 
and increasing. It has not been pro** 
duced, as the Reformers oracularly and 
ludicrously declare, by the progress of 
wealth and knowledge, but by some- 
thing very different. These are its 
leading characteristics. 

In the first place, the people in the 
body had formerly little connexion with 
any kind of political party. At elec- 
tions they decided between candidates, 
principally with reference to some par- 
ticular question ; they supported one, 
not because he was a Whig or a Tory, 
but because he was what was called a 
king’s man, or an opponent of the 
Catholic question. Forming no party, 
and following no party leaders, save 
for the moment, their discontents and 
tumults were only directed against a 
law, or measure ; concession ^n the 
single point was all they desired. At 
present they are as scientifically knit 
into parties, and they pursue party 
interests as closely, as any men in 
parliament. In consequence they vote 
at elections as men supporting their 
brethren in creed ; they can be as little 
detached from their party by concession 
as by refusal. 

Secondly. Heretofore in towns, the 
middle and lower orders consisted prin- 
cipally of warm churchmen : the dis- 
senters were few in number, humble it. 
spirit, and of small weight in politics : 
the populace was attached to the 
church, and English in birth, habit, 
and feeling. At present churchmen 
draw little party union from their reli- 
gion ; and perhaps the majority of the 
less wealthy housekeepers either belong 
to the dissenters, or frequent their 
places of worship. The populace con- 
sists to a great extent, in some places 
chiefly, of Irish Catholics. 

Thirdly. So long as the conflicting 
candidates for the cabinet in the House 
of Commons were duly controlled by 
the independent party and king, their 
own profit restrained them from ad- 
dressing the passions and separate in- 
terests of the people. In consequence, 
the latter had neither incitement nor 
means for making themselves a party ^ 
to. change the nature of government. 


At present the Whigs fight for office, 
and maintain themselves in it by ar- 
raying dissenter and democrat against 
churdiman and aristocrat throughout 
society. Hence the dissenting and 
less exalted divisions of the commu- 
nity are, either by the government itself 
or half the legislature, constantly in- 
flamed and enabled to make oflensive 
war on the rest. They have infinitely 
more powerful incitements to form 
themselves into a party for selfish ob- 
jects than the other divisions : they are 
the only pait of society which is lis- 
tened to by rulers; while they can 
obtain any thing, the other part can 
obtain nothing. 

We speak of the inhabitants of towns, 
because they are the champions of 
change; to them concession is con- 
fined, and those of the country are 
scarcely thought worthy of being num- 
bered with the people. 

Notwithstanding our astonishing feats 
in shaking off prejudices, we retain one 
which it will be wise in us to cast 
away as soon as possible. We speak 
and act as though the middle and lower 
ranks could not be divided into parties 
and influenced by party motives. If 
the Whig or Tory part of the popula- 
tion advocate any thing, we say, — Oh, 
this is a party measure; but if the 
Radicals set up a demand, we reve- 
rentially ejaculate, This comes from the 
people. Tlie voice of the r^l people 
can be always easily distinguished from 
that of party ; while the one never seeks 
more than the correction of practical 
grievance or some general good, the 
other never seeks any thing but sepa- 
rate political profit. Yet petitions to 
parliament, obviously and confessedly 
unconnected with party politics, are 
never treated as flowing from the peo- 
ple, and they seldom obtain the least 
attention ; those which speak only such 
politics, and avowedly crave party ag- 
grandisement, are alone held to con- 
tain the sentiments of the peopte. 

Are we to flounder for ever in {his 
miserable error? Is Mr. O’Connell, 
or Mr. Hume, or any other Radical 
leader, less a party man than Sir R. 
Peel or Lord J. Russell? Is the Ra- 
dical press free from party spirit and 
interest? Do the Radicals and Dis- 
senters display less of party discipline, 
violence, and cupidity, than other men ? 
We call that aivision of society the' 
people, whidi on every ground is far 
more a party or faction than any other. 

At any rate, let us in this inatter.. '^ 
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ahindoii our destructive imitation of 
rtia Whigs. Instead of acting as though 
the middle and lower orders were a 
great whole, agreeing in feeling and 
interest, let us act on tlie trutli, that 
they are as much divided into hostile 
parties as parliament is. The Dis- 
senters and Radicals constitute the 
only party amidst them to which the 
Conservatives have made, and con- 
tinue to make, concessions. Why has 
tlie profuse price already paid for the 
friendship or this party only increased 
its hostility ? Why did it treat the late 
attempt to outbid the Whigs, nay, to 
accept its own conditions, with scorn 
and derision ? 

The Dissenters, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, are perfectly disciplined by 
their respective religions into one vast 
political party. All make it an inte- 
gral part of their religious faith, tliat 
the cnurch is not only a rival, but a 
usurper — that she possesses what she 
does at their coat, in violation of right 
and the Scriptures. In addition, most 
of the Protestant divisions expressly 
base their creeds on what they call 
attachment to civil liberty, and thus 
bind themselves to the democratic 
party. Of course, in politics, they 
must ever act with the party which is 
the most hostile to the church and the 
most friendly to republicanism. As 
they are moved by religious feeling, 
they must ever be the most violent 
political p^y in the country. 

These Dissenters constitute tlie soul 
of the Radicals : to a veiy great extent 
they are the latter in person ; the Ra- 
dicals, in so for as they do not belong 
to them in religion, either as members 
or hearers, are comparatively contempt- 
ible in power. With a great majorit|^ 
of the population against them, they 
are so situated that can welleiigh 
act 88 the majonty. In Ireland they 
have only a feeble minority to contend 
with ; in England they are congregated 
in the large places, where the inrabit- 
ants of Biwl towns and villages cannot 
operate against them. In estimating 
their strength in this countiy, that of the 
Catholic part, which is very formidable, 
is too often omitted. The Jews are 
ranijr taken into account, yet we be- 
lieve they ase in the body Radicals. 

Jbi iD flur as the regular Radicals are 
nnt IMiaimterij thqr openly seek abso- 

their* irem declaration, the Die* 
/itelmuigteieiy fbe^ of power drey 
. ' eoiirelilailOL to aniwhiiate the Conserva- 


tives, as a matter indispensable fbr 
enabling them to prevail against the 
church and give dominion to their 
own party. The case is the same^ 
with the Radicals; they deem such 
annihilation the means for acquiring 
power to establish their own form 
of government and make themselves 
rulers. What exultatioij do we not 
hear from both, because, as they allege, 
the Catholic and Reform Bills have 
ruined the Tories for ever! What 
vows do they not make that nothing 
shall be left undone to plunge the 
Conservatives into the same ruin ! If 
they even pretend that they may spare 
the church as a sect, or the form or the 
monarchy, they do not give the l^t 
hope of mercy to the Conservatives. 

That Conservative, be he who he 
may, deserves drumming out of his 
ranks for lack of common understand- 
ing, who lifts up his sightless eyes in 
amazement, because conciliation and 
surrender, instead of making them the 
allies of his party, have only rendered 
their hatred of it more intense, and 
their attacks more incessant. 

Confessions, then, to this party will 
only render it a more inveterate and 
dangerous enemy. And how are they 
calculated to operate on the other divi- 
sions of the people ? ^ 

Let us look first at that division, 
now but small, which has little con- 
nexion with any party. In so far as 
a man has nothing to do with the Dis- 
senters and Radicals, he gains nothing 
from boons given to them exclusively. 
On the score of right or ^neral good, 
he may wish them to obtain something 
they desire; but if this be refused, 
it gives him no umbrage. But when 
he sees his own claims disiegattled, 
and the Conservatives as well as the 
Whigs confine attention and bounty to 
them alone, he, from discontent, or to 
follow the triumphant side, or as the 
only means of gaining what he needs 
himself, joins them. So long as they 
were resisted by the Conservative lead- 
ers, and opprobrium rested on them, 
they were opposed by the independent 
part of the middle and lower classes ; 
out the latter supported them as soon 
as such resistance was changed into 
favour, and opprobrium was tmnsferred 
to their opponents. Nothing ever con-* 
tributed more to strengthen them and 
weaken the Conservatives,- by Uimtiig 
from them against the latter the. cur- 
rent of popiuaf hostility, than those 
Conservative concessimis. Who now 
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stands in the public eye as the object he is ^.rob end overthrow the national 

of common dislike and ridicule ^as one; if he ought to be independent of 

the opponent of all sides of parliament? the church in marriage, this forms no 

He who opposes the demands of the mason why he should degrade marriage 

Dissenters and Radicals. That part into a civil contract to the whole popu- 

of the people which has no fixed prin- lation. If the Radical be entitled to 

ciple and side always goes with the equality with the Conservative in a 

stream ; it is ever found with popu* corporation, it cannot be tortured into 

larity and fashion; to the latter, though a pietext for placing its shape, laws, 

to nothing else, it is a party faithful and government, under bis will. If 

unto bigotry. both have a right to the same share 

We must now place before us the as other men in electing the House of 

remaining and Conservative portion of Commons, it must be scandalous wrong 

the people. To it the boons bestowed to suffer them to seize the means of 

exclusively on the Dissenters and Ra- election and rule the House. They 

dicals are so much loss of actual pos- speak not of equality ; in all matters 

session and surrender of principle. The they boldly demand the lion’s share— 

first fruit is exasperation and inaction, the sovereignty ; and we are to comply, 

There are numbers of the best men in because, forsooth I they usurp the name 

the country at this moment who can of the people — the name of those whom 

scarcely forced from neutrality, they attempt to despoil and enslave in 
They say. Why should we enter the every quarter. 

broil, when it is only to aid in our The Conservative leaders speak only 
own destruction ? At great sacrifices of the House of Commons ; they will 
we send men to parliament, who pro- not hold office without its general obe- 
fess to think as we do ; but when there, dience. Well, then, how is it to be 
they either vote on leading changes with gained ? 

the Whigs, or in a powerless minority It is evident that the Canning in^ 
opposed W the body of the Conser- vention has seen its last. The Whigs 

vatives. Then, to those still willing will be a tail no more ; they have 

to combat, there is a fearful loss of grown into a bead, and have got a tail 

means, courage, and hope. If you of their own. The Radicals will not 

give ten members of parliament to the be the tail of the Conservatives. No 

Catholics, you have to take them from hope is to be found here ; and this is 

the Protestants; if you give one hun- to us no theme of lamentation, 

dred votes to the Radicals, you have To gain the House, the electors muH 
to despoil the Conservatives of them, he gained. Here is the grand principle 

This IS not all: the ten members and of the Reformers — the prolific source 

one hundred votes are not merely anni- of their triumphs. Every scheme they 

hilated to the losing party as a pos- produce is mainly intended to cut off 

session, but they are transferred to the Conservative votes on the one hand^ 

enemy ; consequently its real loss is and multiply Dissenting and Radical 

double the number. The Conservatives ones on the other. If the system be 

amidst the people have been thrown continued of agreeing with them in 

into the minority, by the natural and essentials, no man can need informing 

inevitable transfer of power made by that Conservative votes, in the House 

new laws. as well as out of it, must regularly 

Unquestionably the Dissenters and decrease. 

Radicals are as much entitled to what V*Another system can be tried, and, 
is their clear right as other men ; but ^^rtunately, it involves no hazard ; if 
they have as little title as other men it be no better, it can be no worse, 
to any thing further. The concessions. Adopt the rule which so recently saved 

however, not only give them exclusive France, — Wb will go no further 

privileges, but sacrifice to them the in ir novation. In this rule the 

rights ofevery other description of men. essence of preservation is contained; 

On what stands their claim to be alone we have innovated. until the next step 

attended to as reformers, to monopolise is destruction. , Jffy 
redress of grievances, to suppi^ the Draw the line boldly and vividly 
voice of the rest of the community, and between wholesale and special reforms 

deal at pleasure with its possessions? — the reforms craved by the peoplefos 
At any rate, not right. It may be just the correction' of practical grievance— 
to permit the Dissenter to maintain his and those demanded by party to. wAh 
own church, but it does not follow that vert the balance of power — ther^beilw 
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. to p^ect institutions according to their 
constitutional uses, ftnd those to alter 
them for separate pafty benefit. Let 
this be the position on which to fisht 
the battle of — Death, or Victory. Q 

Making tlie point one never to^ue 
abandoned, that not another Conser- 
▼ative vote shall be sacrificed — the 
neat m^ter to be attended to is the 
recovery of others. Turn from the 
Dissenters and Radicals to people of a 
different character. The Conservative 
leaders say, they consent against con- 
viction and on expediency to many 
things of party origin and very dan- 
gerous nature. Why cannot they do 
this to the real people in things not 
dangerous ? That may be true in po- 
litical economy which will fill a coun- 
try with rebellion : to retain a tax may 
be wise in finance and destructive to 
institutions. The man who aspires to 
be the minister of this country must 
look at opinion as well as truth, at the 
judgment of his supporters as well as 
his own, or he will aspire in vain. It 
would be well if imitation of tlie W'higs 
could be extended to the few points in 
which they deserve it. While they 
sternly reject the wishes of the part of 
the population hostile to them, they 
have scarcely a will of their own amidst 
their supporters ; the heads set not up 
their opinion against that of the fol- 
lowers; pledge, principle, plan — all 
vanish berore the deputation of friends. 
It is no fault of theirs that they are not 
covered with popular animosity — that 
a decided breach is not made between 
the true people and the Radicals ; but 
it is a fatal fault in some other men. 
What they refuse cannot be obtained, 
what they take away cannot be regained, 
from another party ; therefore hostility 
to them is not support to another party. 

The House of Commons in our judg- 
ment will never be gained, so long as 
it may be suffered to possess the just 
rights of the king. Hitherto these rightj 
were held by men of all persuasions to 
be essential, even in respect of popular 
benefits. The unanimity amidst honest 
men in their favour will not be dis- 
turbed by tlie fact that, because they 
cannot be exercised, such a person as 
Mr. O’Connell appoints the ministry, 
and rules both it and the king. We 
tee, dkit the king must have them, or 
^ wprst fiiction in the realm must 
goveror^ff^er will they be voluntarily 
reitmidw^by; die usurper. Silent ao- 
ouieecence in the guflt is little better 
ttum participation. 


If the Conservatives will not accept 
office until they can command a majo- 
rity in the HbuSe of Commons, they 
must wait for it until doomsday. They 
must turn the majority by the posses- 
sion of office, or never liave one ; and 
then they must be content to be fre- 
quently outvoted — they must long be 
in no better a situation than the Peel 
ministry was in when it resigned. As 
a ministry, they might in a session, 
by skilful management, powerful elo- 
quence, and unshaken bravery under 
defeat, waste the strength of their ene- 
mies sufficiently for most practical pur- 
poses ; and this is nearly all they can 
now hope for. Never again will they 
have a strong majority. Infinitely more 
*s here comprehended tlmn their own 
interests. It is only by such conduct 
IX THEM that the king can be re-invested 
with tlie rights so indispensable for the 
weal of the empire. 

The Reformers declare that they will 
hold the cabinet, hand to hand and foot 
to foot, to the last^ that they will only 
be expelled by storm. We devoutly 
thank them for throwing their oppo- 
nents upon arms alone; more than 
enough has been lost by negotiation. 
The national battle must now be fought 
as it was at Trafalgar and Waterloo. 
It is therefore for the Conservative 
leaders to consider whether tliey can 
expect a triumph without a regular 
plan of operations, offensive, as well 
as defensive. In our judgment they 
cannot. Let them be assured that 
the fete of the conflict is irrevocably 
committed to the antagonist creeds, 
religious and political ; and that if they 
attempt to stand between, they will 
only suspend the fire of their own side, 
and make that of the other more mur- 
derous. The heroic must be attended 
to as much as the scientific; and he 
who may deal the heaviest blow will 
be far more effective than the most dex- 
terous measurer of compromise. Give 
us men in the House of Commons who 
will leave it to the enemy to wipe his 
character, whitewash bis motives, and 
manage his concerns— who will confine 
their solicitude to their own forces— 
who will launch the invective and wield 
the appeal, warm our blobd as well as 
enlighten our reason, and tell us, not 
of submission, but of victoiy— who 
will make the cause jn heart, tongue, 
band, and aspect, the dearest personal 
one,— they can still be the men to 
conquer and save. 
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MODERN LATIN FOETS. 

(From ike Front Papers,~^^o, XVI.) 

Chap. II. — Casimir SARBiEWSRf, S. Sam nazar, Jerome Fracastor. 

** In omnibus requiem quassivi et non inveni nisi in noofcinS nt in bOoUttiBi*' 
^quod Teutonice soniit in angulia et libelUs). — T homas 1 Klhpis. See Elzevir 
edition ot Imitut. Xti., p. 247, in vitA. 

** I bog to laj particular emphasis 
On &i8 remark of Thomas a Kempis's." — PnouT. 

It lias often occurred to us, while engaged in the arrangement and editing of 
these papers, that surely so gifted a man as the late incumbent of Watcrgrasshill 
must have felt himself miserably misplaced in that dull and dreary district. We 
are informed by Archdeacon Paley, in his Natural Theology (a book on which 
liroiigham has of late iixed his claws in the true liarpy fashion), that to meet witli 
a stone on a barien heath is a common incident, whereas to tind a chronometer 
in such an out-of-the-way place would immediately suggest a bright chain of 
argument, and lots of conjectural cogitation. What would not Paley have 
thought and said, had he stumbled on the curiously wrought pericranium of 
Prout in his rambles over the bogs and potato-lields of the parish, met him on 
“ bottle hill,” or found him on the brink of the “ brook that floivs fast by the” 
castle of Hlarney? In addition to this palpable unfitness of the spot, where for 
him the lines of destiny had fallen — in aggravation of this /oca/ solecism, there 
would further seem to be something chronologically wTOiig in the disposal of so 
much antique wisdom on a fiimsy and a frivolous age. Properly speaking, Prout 
should have lived at another epoch of the world altogether ; wc say for his own 
sake, not for ours. It is clear, ^hal of the current qualifications for successful 
authorship he knew nothing ; he was lamentably uninitiated in our contemporary 
school of puffery, quackery, and presumption. With a mind habitually recurring 
to the standard models of everldsting elegance, ever fondly communing with the 
illustrious dead, he must have had the disagreeable consciousness of being here 
on earth an incarnate anachronism. Of his personal feelings we unfortunately 
know but little, as he modestly suppresses all allusion to such matters — (how 
very unlike' every body else now-a-duysl) — but we should assimilate them, if we 
may be allowed to indulge in a fancy of our own, to the jarring sensations of 
ail Etruscan vase surrounded by vulgar crockery. 

This is mere guess-work, mark ye! for in his writings we have not yet dis- 
covered a single line indicative of dissatisfaction at the decrees of Providence in 
his regard ; not a word that would betray a tendency to repine at his condition. 
What R contrast to all around us ! Look at Bulwer, a thaumaturgus among the 
Tabitha Brambles of many a circulating-library, still fretting inwardly because 
he can make no figure in the House of Commons. Again, dissatisfied with being 
a mere novelist, he wishes to be thought a sUident while all can see, that 
the aggregate of his reading would fit in a nutshell. Then there is that other 
nice young man, the junior Disraeli, possessed of the same share of intellect, 
and visited with the same discontented spirit : we protest he was really a very 
plausible and presentable person, but then he would be a politician ; ami most 
injewdiciously has he laid himself open to inextinguishable” laughter ever 
since ; like the toad, ugly and venomous,” he has got 

** A precious duel in his head.’* 

There was a time when Tom Moore (who has at last snugly settled down info a 
Whig pensioner) fancied “ he was born for much more” than mere melody- 
mongering, and accordingly gave out that 

The chord which now languishes looee o'er the lyre 
Might have bent a proud bow to the warrior's dart.” 

On which data we have often tried to conjure up a warlike image of the minstrel 
in our mind’s eye, but, for the life of us, could only see on our mental retina a 
tom-tit, holding in its claw a bow and arrow. 
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To return to our author. Of him we are quite safe in predicating, that he 
** was born for much more'’ than the humble post he filled in the Romish hier- 
aichy in Ireland, and that be might have expanded his views of earthly ag- 
grandisement with every prospect of success. 

Majores nido pennas extendisse.**— H orace. 

But ambition had no place in the organisation of his inward man. He sought 
not the ephemeral honours of this transitory scene; he wooed not perishable 
glory ; and so insensible was he to the fascinations of Fame, that, far from 
courting that meretricious nymph in her devious haunts, he would have rudely 
repelled her, were she to be found where Solomon met Wisdom, sitting at his 
gate.*’ And still we incline to think, that man, after all, is but the creature of 
circumstances; and that in another order of things, in " happier hoXirs’* and 
a happier climate, Prout would have developed himself in a grander form. 
Had he flourished with Vida at the court of the Medici, like him he would have 
worn a mitre, and like him would have shed lustre on ^^his order,” instead of 
deriving^/hifit it, as some do, all their importance in society. Had he lived at 
Madrid in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, he would have been (under 
Cardinal Ximenes) chief editor of the great Coroplutensian Polyglott ; and we 
can easily fancy him at the court of Louis XIV., indulging at once his literary 
and piscatorial propensities among those who got up the classics in usurn 
Detpnini. 

In the wilderness of Watergrasshill he was a mere tv and the 
exemplaiy old pastor’s resemblance to the Baptist was further visible in his pecu- 
liarity of diet ; for small do we deem the difierence between a dried locust and a 
red herring. 

However, when we say that he was totally unappreciated in Ireland 
during his lifetime, we must make one honourable exception in favour of a citizen 
of Cork, the Roscoe of that seaport; an individual of vast learning and com- 
prehensive judgment, who proved his possessioii'of both by rightly understanding 
Prout. It was said of Roscoe by Geoflry Crayon, that, like Cleopatra’s pillar on 
the shore of Alexandria, he rose above the commercial vulgarities of Liverpool, 
and stood forth to tlie eye of the stranger a conspicuous but solitaiy specimen of 
antique and classic grandeur. Such is the eminent scholar to whom we allude, 
and of whom Cork may be justly proud. Three roaches^ nageant en azur^ form 
that gentleman’s escutcheon ; ana these fishes seem to have given rise to much 
punning and innuendo. Great was his friendship for the priest ; many and 
valuable are the marginal notes with which be has adorned these papers ; and 
we further suspect the following lines on the deceased hierophant to be from his 
terse and judicious pen : 

** Sacr. manib. Andr. Prout. 

Quern licet eztremk rapuerunt fata senect^. 

£t vitsB sntunim sopiit alta quiea, ^ 

Nob tamen hunc velut immaturo funere raptum 
Flemus et effusis diffluimus lachrymis. 

Ille igitur periil, quondumque ilia, ilia disexta, 

£t dulci manana nectare lingua tacet ! 

logeniumque sagaz et amor virtutis et nqui, 

Omnia sub parvo condita sunt tumulo.’* 

To that gentleman belongs the praise of singular discrimination in detecting, 
with intuitive glance, the latent accomplishments of the rural divine ; and it must 
be a peculiar gratification to him to perceive, that however blind folks have been 
to his merits while alive, there has been but one opinion as to his liigh endow- 
ments now tliat he is no more. There is, in fact, but one voice of unanimous 
acclamation in favour of the old priest, since the publication of his posthumous 
compositions; and never was the aged Chrysias, the mild and unassuming chap- 
lain of ^ollo, more popular in the camp before Troy than Father Prout among 
the reading public. 

oXXm fAW lewwts t9ty^infi.nrm,f 
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Oliver Yooke. 
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WatergrauMU, Sept. 1826. 

Among all the fanciful embellish- 
ments that adorn the pages of our le- 
gend, none partakes of a more truly 
poetical character than the sto^ re- 
lated W St. Gregory of Tours, in his 
tract JDe Gloria Martyrum, lib. i. 
cap. 95, about seven youths, who, fly- 
ing to a mountain-cave from the perse- 
cution that raged in Ephesus, fell tliere 
into a deep and miraculous slumber ; 
whencelawaking, after nearly two cen- 
turies of balmy rest, they walked abroad, 
and were somewhat startled at the sight 
of a cross triumphantly erobiazoned 
over the gates of the city. Still greater 
was their surprise when a baker, to 
whom they tendered what they consi- 
dered the current coin of the empire, 
eyed them suspiciously, asking where 
they had dug up that old medal of the 
pagan persecutor Decius, and hinting, 
that in the new Thcodosian code there 
were certain laws relative to treasure 
trovCf which might possibly concern 
them. Much do I fear, that my a|> 
pearance in the literary market with 
these specimens of antiquated and ex- 
ploded composition, with thi# depre- 
ciated coinage of the human brain, 
long since gone out of circulation in 
the republic of letters, may subject roe 
to the inconveniences experienced by 
the seven sleepers^ and to a similar re- 
buke from the critical fraternity. But 
the fact is, I am totally unprovided 
with the specie that forms the present 
circulating medium, and must needs 
obtrude on the monetary system of the 
day — some rusty old denarii and ses- 
leriia. Whether I can get a crust in 
exchange is a problem; but I ought 
not to despond : for (as Dulwer knows) 
asses have been readily discounted 
by Colburn and Bentley. 

I trust, however, that in comparing 
my operations in this matter to the 
proceedings recorded in the legend of 
those never-to-be-forgotten slecj^s,* 
the snatches of Latin poetry 1 am 
about to produce may not receive the 
commendation somewhat equivocally 
bestowed by a shepherd in the Eclogue 
on the verses of another tuneful swain, 
viz.: 

** Tale tuum carmen nobis divine poeta. 

Quale sopor /” 

it being my assiduous care to keep my 
readers constantly awake during the 
progress of each paper of mine, pre- 


ferring, for that purpose, to wear oc- 
casionally the cap and bells of inno- 
cent Folly, rather than don for a single 
moment the cotton nightcap of solemn 
Dulness. 

The name of Vida, whose poetiy 
occupied the opening chapter of this 
series, has ever been (thanks to Pope!) 
fluniliar to the British public. Not so 
with the three worthies whom 1 have 
grouped together on the present occa- 
sion. Thousands,who have abundantly 
heard of Bob Montgomery and Barry 
Cornwall, never have even suspected 
the existence of iliese Latin luminaries, 
that shed such a mild efful^nce in the 
remote region through which they re- 
volve : in the same manner, thousands 
who, with nose upturned, gaze on the 
ephemeral rockets of Vauxhall, never 
have, by any chance, fixed an admiring 
eye on the satellites of Jupiter or the 
ring of Saturn. Talking of Jupiter 
and Saturn, it is related in Lempriere’s 
Dictionary^ that when the unnatural 
father was kicked out of Heaven by 
his unruly son, aided by Titan, he fled 
into Latiuniy and tliere hid himself; 
whence the name of that Latin country 
originated d latendo. This allegory is 
very appropriate to the case of my 
three modem Latin poets, who have 
effectually escaped the attention of 
mankind by wrapping up their pre- 
cious conceptions in an idiom inacces- 
sible to the vulgar. 

However, one experiences great de- 
light in tieadinga path hitherto untrod- 
den, in exploring a tract of undiscovered 
territory, in finding quasi a north-west 
passage through the wilderness of Par- 
nassus. V^irgil himself was not insen- 
sible to the glad sensations attendant 
on such recondite ramblings, and does 
not conceal his preference for the bye- 
ways (or what we call in Ireland the 
**boreens'^) that intersect tlie land of 
poesy : 

** Me Parnassi deserta per ardua 

dulcis 

Raptat amor : juvat ire jugis quk nulla 
priorum 

Castaliam moUi divortitur orbits clivo.’' 

Georg. III. V. 292. 

With similar feelings I epter on the 
hitherto unreconnoitred ground marked 
out on the poetical chart by the three 
names that figure as my text, and con- 
fess that I take a wild pleasure, and, 
as Gray says (vide an Ode to Eton 
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CoUe^e)^ I snatch a fearful joy,’* in 
expatiating on the unfrequented fields 
belonging to Casimir Sarbiewskiy^Ac- 
tius Sannazaro, and Jerome Fracastor. 

These three poets I have united here 
in one dissertation, not from any dis- 
inclination to consider them separately 
and individually (each having sufficient 
merit of his own to entitle him to an 
especial essay), hut the truth is, there 
are so many candidates for notice in 
the department of modern Latin poetry, 
that, unless 1 adopt this plan of pro- 
ducing them in batches, 1 might never 
see the end on’t. To embalm thus 
their triple memory in one shrine, will 
not be thought derogatory or disre- 
spectful, when it is remembered that 
the three Horatii were buried together 
in one tomb, on the declivity of the 
hill of Alba, as may be seen in Pira- 
nesi's etchings; and that even three 
saints have occasionally been huddled 
together in a joint occupancy of the 
sepulchre, as may be learned from the 
following distich, descriptive of the 
burial-place of SS. Patrick, Bridget, 
and Columkille, at Downpatrick : 

In sacro Duno tumulo tumulantnr in 
uno 

Brigida, PatriciuB, atque Columba plus." 

** Qua cum ita sint ” (as Cicero has 
it), I enter en matiere. 

Casimir Sarbiewski, who in his day 
was hailed by all Europe as the Horace 
of Poland (which I learn from the Cam- 
bridge pocket-edition of his poems 
now bemre me), belonged to one of 
the noblest houses of the kingdom, and 
was born in 1596. Having been ini- 
tiated among the Jesuits at their col- 
lege of Wilna, he quickly rose to emi- 
nence in that distinguished fraternity, 
and was subsequently induced by Count 
Nicolai to accompany him on a tour of 
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classic enjoyment to Italy. They were 
waylaid and robbed in the mountains 
of the Tyrol ; for, alas I our Latin poet, 
not having written in a vulgar tongue, 
could not, like Ariosto, overawe the 
brigands by revealing his name, and 
claiming the safeguard of the Muse. 
Nicolai never recovered from the ef- 
fects of the adventure, and died on his 
arrival at Rome; but Sarbiewski had 
within him that which consoled the 
shipwrecked Simonides, and being en- 
abled to exclaim ** Omnia men mecum 
porto," was but little affected by his 
disaster. We find him at Rome, 
studying archeology and numisma- 
tics under the illustrious Donato, 
and soon attracting, by the sweetness 
of his poetic Uilent, the notice of a 
?3rother bard. Pope Urbani VUl. (Bar- 
berini). By orders of the pontiff, he 
was engaged in revising the hymns of 
the Roman breviary, of which a new 
version was then put forth; and to 
him may be attributed some of the 
pathetic and classic touches that occa- 
sionally are perceptible among the rude 
canticles of our liturgy. 

During Sarbiewskrs residence in the 
capital of the Christian world, he made 
many friends and admirers among the 
dignitaries of the Roman purple and 
the nobles of Italy ; of whose intimacy 
with this 1) nst of the north there are 
abundant traces in bis metrical effu- 
sions. But the family of Pope Urban, 
distinguished as it was from the earliest 
period in arts and arms, enjoyed most 
the poet’s society, and added to its 
previous illustrations the merit of pa- 
tronising and cherishing the modern 
Horace. To his pontifical Mecxnas 
be had addressed very many of his 
odes, and 1 feel great pleasure in se- 
lecting from the number the following 
graceful specimen, because of its me- 
lodious cadences and exquisite Latinity : 


Odarum, Lib. 3, Ode XV. 

An Apes BARDEniNAS. 
Melleum venUte Saeulum, 


Gives Hymetti, gnitus Atticaa lepos, 
Virginin volucres, 

< Flavasque veris filiie ! 


Laboriosis quid juvat volatibus 
Rua et agros gravidia 
Ferambulare cruribus. 


Fures rosBFum, turba prodatrix tbymi, 
, ; Nectaris artifices, 

Booieque runs hospitas ! 


Si Barberino delicata principe 
SflBCula melle fluant, 
ruiattt vobis swcula 1 
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To the Bon (armoriel beeringi tho Barborini family), on Urban tb* Bighth’i 
$levatton to tke Pontificate. 

Casimke Sardiewski. 


Citizens of Mount Hymottus, 

Attic labourers who toil. 

Never ceasing till ye get us 
Winter store of honeyed spoil ! 

Nectar ye with sweets and odours, 

Hebes of the hive, compose, 

Flora’s privileged marauders. 

Chartered pirates of the rose ! 

Gipsey tribe, gay, wild, and vagrant, 
Winged poachers of the dawn. 
Sporting o’er each meadow fragrant. 
Thieving it on every lawn ! 

Every plant and flower ye touch on. 
Wears, I ween, a fresher grace ; 

For ye form the proud escutcheon 
Of the Barberini race. 

Emblem bright, which to embroider. 
While her knight was far away. 

Many a maiden hath employed her 
Fairy fingers night and day i 

In the garden or the field. 

Brighter hues your wings emblazon 
On the Barberini shield ! 

• ^ 

It is related in the natural history of 
the storh, by the learned Bo'crlinckius, 
that some Polish amateur of feathered 
animals having had one in his posses- 
sion, was induced to try an experiment 
as to its migratory propensities. He 
accordingly set it free, having pre- 
viously attached to its neck a tin col- 
lar, or label, on which was inscribed a 
poetical indication for the use of those 
whom it might visit, viz. : 

IIA’.C CICONIA, 

rx poloniA.” 

The liberated stork flew o’er the Car- 
pathian mountains, across Tartary ; 
and after having, in double quick time, 
performed the overland journey to 
India,” was caught by some Jesuit mis- 
sionaries on the coast of Malabar. The 
learned fathers, with the instinctive 
sagacity of their order, easily under- 
stood the motive which had dictated 
that inscription ; they therefore substi- 
tuted for the tin label, one of gold, and 
the carrier-stork was subsequently re- 
captured in Poland, when the lines 
were found altered thus ; 

** INDIA CUM DONIS, 

ALEM REMITTIT FOLONXS.” 

Such appears to have been the ge- 
nerous conduct of Urban towards Sar- 


Of that race a pontifiT reignetb. 
Sovereign of imperial Borne ; 

Lo ! th' armorial bee obtaiueth 
For its hive St. Peter’s dome ! 

Hitherto a rose’s chalice 
Held thee, winged artisan ! 

But thou fillest now the palace 
Of the gorgeous Vatican. 

And an era now commences. 

By a friendly genius plaxmed ; 

Princely bee, Urban dispenses 
Honeyed days throughout the land. 

Seek no more with tuneful humming 
Where the juicy floweret grows. 

Halcyon days for you are coming — 
Days of plenty and repose ! 

Best ye, Tvorkmen blithe and bonnie ; 
Be no more the cowslip suck’d ; 

Honeyed flows the Tiber, honey 
Fills each Roman aqueduct. 

Myrtle groves are fast distilling 
Honey ; honeyed falls the dew. 

Ancient prophecies fulfilling 
A millennium for you ! 

biewski. On his departure for his na- 
tive land, be loaded him with presents ; 
and some biographers make especial 
mention of a ponderous gold medal, 
valued at one hundred sequins, which 
the holy father bestowed on Uie child 
of song. 

On his return to VVilna, he was ap- 
pointed professor of rhetoric in the 
society’s college, and for several years 
poured forth the sunshine of his genius 
on the heads of his delighted compa- 
triots. While he taught the young idea 
how to shoot, be was not unmindful 
of giving a patriotic direction to the 
studious exercises over which it was 
his pleasing duty to preside ; and it is 
probably about this period that he 
composed many of those inspiriting 
war-songs which crowd the pages of 
his book, and bear evidence of the 
proud emotions with which he con- 
templated the military glories of his 
countrymen. The chord which he ap- 
pears roost willingly to awaken, is that 
which throbs in unison with the pulse 
of the patriot brave ; and from a vast 
variety of martial dithyrambs, ofiering 
to the selector Fembarras ties richessesy 
I lay the following before my readers, 
in the frill confidence of their rising 
from its perusal impressed with the 
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^i|;our and *inanliness of the poet’s 
mind. The victory it commemorates 
was of immense importance to Europe 
at that period, the young sultan, /)s- 
man IT., having advanced to the fron- 
tiers of Christendom virith an army of 
four hundred thousand men ; and were 
it not for the prowess of Poland, placed 
as it were by Providence at the post 
of peril, and shielding the whole fa- 


mily of civilised nations Aom' dm in* 
roads of barbaric strength, the Turk 
would infallibly have overrun our fair- 
est provinces, and spread desolation 
throughout the whole western conti- 
nent. Were it but for these consider- 
ations alone, that unfortunate land 
deserves the sympathy of every friend 
to generous achievements and noble 
deeds. 


Ode IV., Lib. 4. 

In Polonorum eeUbrem de Omano Turca- 
Tum Imperaiore Victoriam, a.d. mucxxi. 
Sepiemhrit Idibuu 

Cabimirus Sarbievivs, S. J. 

Dives Galesns, fertilis nccola 
Galesus latri, dum sua Dacicis 
Fatigat in cnmpis aratra, 

Kt galeas clypeosquo passim, ac 


Magnorum acervos emit ossium ; 
Vergente serum sole sub besperum 
Fesfius resediase, et solutoa 
Non soUto tenuisae cantu 


Fertur juvencos : ** Carpito dum licet, 
Dum tuta vobis otia ; carpite 
Oblita jam vobis virota. 

Emeriti mea cure tauri ! 


Victor PolonuB dum positti super 
Respirat hastii, sic etiam vigil 
Saevusque. Proh ! quantis, Folono ! 
Moldavici tegis arva campi 


Thracum ruinis ! quas ego Bistonum 
Hie cenio strages ! quanta per avios 
Disjecta late scuta colles ! 

Que Geticis vacua arma truncis ! 


Hkc acer ibat Sarmata (Thracibus 
Captivus olim nam memini puer), 
Hie asre squallentes et auro 
Concaous ezplicuit catervas. 


Hen quants vadi pnelia cum ferox 
Rigem haatb oaftipus, et horridi 
Collala tempestas Gradivi 
" MubiguiS duifaret armis. 


Ode IV., Book 4. 

Ode on the signal Defeat of the Sultan 
Osman, hif the Army of Polatul and her 
Allies, September 1621. 

Casimxr Sarbiewski. 

As slow the plough the oxen plied, 

Close by the Danube's rolling tide, 

With old Gnloski for their guide — 

The Dacian farmer — 

His eyo amid the furrows spied 
Men’s bones and armour. 

Tlio air was calm, the sun wms low, 

Calm was the mighty river's flow, 

And silently, with footsteps slow, 
Laboured the yoke ; 

When fen%ntly, with patriot glow, 

The veteran spoke : 

" Halt ye, my oxen ! Faiiso we here 
Where valour's vestiges appear, 

And Islaam's relics far and near 

l.urk in the soil ; ^ 

While Poland on victorious spear* 

Rests from her toil. 

And well she may tiiuropbant rest. 

Adorn witli glory’s ]»lume her crest, 

And wear of victory the vest 
Elate and flushed : 

Oft was the Paynim’s pride repressed 
Here it was ciiusiied ! 

Hero the tremendous deed was donS, 

Here tlie transcendant trophy won. 

Where fragments lie of aword and gun, 
And lance and shield. 

And Turkey’s giant skeleton 
Cumbers the field ! 

Heavens ! I remember well that day. 

Of warrior men the proud display. 

Of brass and steel the dread array — 

Van, flank, and rear ; 

How my young heart the charger’s neigh 
Throbbed high to hear ! 

How pllandy our lancers stood, 

Of bristling spears an iron wood. 

Fraught with a desperate hardihood 
I'hat naught could daunt. 

And burning for the bloody feud. 

Fierce, grim, and gaunt ! 
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Sitap«Bflft paallum anbstitit alitia 
Procaila felri, doneo ahenea 
Hino inde nubea aulphurato 
JPlufimtt detonuisset igni. 


Tam Tero airaia aigna, viria viri, 
Dextraque aextria, et pedibua pedea, 
Et tela reapondere telia 
Et clypeia clypei rotundi. 


Non tanta campoa grandine verberat 
Nivalia Arctos ; non fragor Alpium 
Tuntua renitentea ab imo 
Cum violena agit Auater ornoa. 


Hinc quantua, atque bine impetua lereo 
DifTuaua imbri ! Miscet opus frequena, 
Furorque, virtuaque, et peronni 
Immoritur brevis ira fomie. 


Diu Buprcmam nutat in aleam 
Fortuna belli. Stat numerosior 
Hinc Beaaus : hinc contra Polonua 
Exiguua metuendus alia. 


Sed quid Cydones, aut pavidi Dali iTi 
M ollesque campo ccdere Concani j 
(juid Seres, uversoque pugnax 
I’artlma cquo, Cilicumque turmie. 


Contra sequacia pectora Sarmata; 
PoBsent fugacea 1 Hinc ruit impiger 
Poi.ONrs, illinc Litiiuakus ; 

Quale duplex ruit axe fulmen. 


Pol ! quam tremendua fulminat nneo 
Borussua igni ! non ego Livonum 
Pugnaa et iiiconaulta vitas 
Transierim tua IIvsbe aigna ! 


Vobis fugacea vidi ego Biatonum 
Errare lunaa, aignaque barbaria 
Direpta vexillis et aotam 
Retro oquitum peditumque nubem. 


Virtute pugnant non numero viri, 
Et una aylvam aepius emiit 
Bipennia, et paucs sequuntur 
Tnnumeraa aquilse columbaa. 


3l»* 

Then rose the deadly din 6f fight : 

Then shouting charged, with all hia mighty 
Of Wilna each Teutonic knight, 

And of St. John’s, 

Whild flashing out from yonder height 
Thundered tlie bronze. 

Dire was the straggle in the van, 

Fiercely we grappled man with man. 

Till soon the Faimm chiels began 
For breath to gasp ; 

When Warsaw folded Ispahan 
In deadly grasp. 

So might a tempest grasp a pine, 

Tall giant of the Apennine, 

Whose rankling roots deep undermine 
The mountain’s base : 

Fitting antagonists to twine 
In stem embrace. 

Loud rung on helm, and coat of mail. 

Of musketry the rattling hail ; 

Of wounded men loud rose the wail 
In dismal rout ; 

And now alternate would prevail 
The victor’s shout. 

Long time amid the vapours dense 
The fire of battle raged intense. 

While Victory held in suspense 
The scales on high : 

But Poloud in her faith’s defence 
Maun do or die ! 

Hash waa the hope, and poor the chance, 
Of blunting that victorious lance \ 

Though Turkey from her broad expanse 
Brought all her sons, 

Swelling with tenfold arrogance. 

Hell’s myrmidons ! 

Stout was each Cossack heart and hand. 
Brave was our Lithuanian band. 

But Gallantrv’s own native land 
Sent forth the Poles ; 

And Valour’s flame shone nobly fanned 
In patriot souls. 

Large be our allies’ meed of fame ! 

Rude Russia to the rescue came, 

Froih land of frost, with brand of flame 
A glorious horde : 

Huge havoc here these bones proclaim. 
Done by her sword. 

Pale and aghast the orescent fled. 

Joyful we clove each tarbanued head. 
Heaping with holocausts of dead 
The foeman's camp : 

Loud echoed o’er their gory bed 
Our horsemen’s tramp. 

A hundred trees one hatchet hews; 

A hundred doves one hawk pursues; 

One Polish gauntlet so can bruise 
Their miscreant clay : 

As well the kaliph kens who rues 
That fatal day. 
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Hen qan jBoentom ttmta eadtiveni, 
Q*iftlemque vobis ^donii fagb, 
Campiim retez^re ! II ic Polonam 
Mordet adhiic Ottomankivs Jinstaiu. 


IHc fusun .7<nion, hio Arnluim mniius 
Confizatelis; hic ('nrncas jncct 
Conopeis siibtcr Lerhorum, 

Non bene pollicitus minaci 


C(rnsim tyronno. Spog nimias Dons 
iqonimque fa'dos ducit ad exitus, 
Kidetqiie gaudentem superhuin 
Inmiodicis dare vela rot is ; 


Sic forsan olim dextra Polonica 
Croore inunget littora Bospbori 
Damnata ; nec ponet secures 
Donee eruiit satures ruin&.” 


Quo me canentem di^a trabunt equis 
Non anna tauria I Sistite, barbara: ! 
Non lifBC inurbanii Camccnas 
Bella decet meniorare buzo^ 


Majore quondam qufe recinent iubb 
Seri nepotes : et mea jam suis 
Aratra cum bubus reverti 
Fnecipiti monet axe vesper. 


So exasperated, wc may add, were 
the Janissaries at the untoward result 
of the campaign, that they murdered 
the young sultan on liis return to C. P. 
lie was the sixteenth leader of the 
faithful, counting from Mahomet, but 
the first whose life terminated in that 
tragical manner; albeit such an event 
since then has been of common occur- 
rence on the banks of the Bosphorus. 

In the year 163d a memorable cere- 
mony took place at the university of 
Wilna. The degree of “ doctor ” was, 
with unusual pomp and unexampled 
iciatf conferred on the illustrious poet, 
in presence of King Wladislas and the 
highest personages of the realm, who 
had flocked thither to do honour to 
their distinguished countryman. The 
thesu was, of course, a display of sin- 
tfttlar brilliancy; and so pleased was 
t^al admirer at the evidences of 
native talent thus afforded, that he 
look the ring from his own finger, and 


What tfiouglr^'^.meel |ha:ta^of war, 
Osman had gaAeiM fnopi afar 
Arab, and Sneilr,*find Hospodar, 

And Turk, and Quabre, 

Quick yielded Pagan^aqia^itar 
To Cbristianj^hra^ 

Here could the ThrkAMn turn nnd trace 
'J'he slaughter-tracka, hire slowly pace 
'i'he field of downfal and disgrace. 

Where men and horse. 

Thick strewn, encumbered all the place 
With frequent corse, 

Well might his haughty soul repent 
That rash nnd guilty armament ; 

Weep for the blood of nations spent 
11 is ruined host; 

His empty arrogance lament. 

And bitter boast. 

Sorrow, derision, scorn, and hate. 

Upon the proud one's footsteps wait ; 

Both in the field and in the gate 
Accursed, abhorred ; 

And be his halls made desolate 
With fire and sword 1” 

Such was the tale Gnleski told, 

Calm as the mighty Danube rolled ; 

And well I ween that farmer old. 

Who held a plough, 

Hud fought that day a warrior bold 
With helmed brow. 

But now upon the glorious stream 
The sun flung out his parting lumm, 

The soldier-Bwaiii unyoked his team. 

Vet still he chminted 
The live-long eve mid glory’s ffenm 
His pillow haunted. 

begged it might be used in the cere- 
mony of wedding the learned bachelor 
to his doctorial dignity. That ring is 
still preserved in the archives of VV ilna, 
and is used to the present day in con- 
ferring the doctorate per unmU^m on 
the students of the university. 

The patronage and friendship of 
royalty was now secured to Sarbiew- 
ski, and Wladislas insisted on his 
accompanying liitu even in his hunt- 
itig excursion. 1 remember in one 
of the epistles of Pliny, addressed, 
1 believe, to Tacitus, a passage, in 
which the proconsul invites the histo- 
rian to partake of the pleasures of the 
chase; and tells him, that during bis 
visit to the moors be may still prose- 
cute his favourite studies ; Experies^** 
says that elegant letter-writer, Fulla^ 
dem non minus libenter vemri in mout^ 
thus quam Dianam,** This appears to 
have been the case with the learned 
Jesuit, for I find mention made in the 
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catalogue of hts pf a- collec- 

tion of poems, en^tlra /XtviludJa, re- 
ferring, I imagine, to the woomaud 
acliievements of the northern Nimrod ; 
but I have not^tt with the book 
itself, lie also a);>^rB to have writ- 
ten an epic poemyon. the exploits of 
some ancient Polbli monarch {Lcchi-^ 
ados, lib. xii.) ; but no cony of it has 
iiillen into my bands. Probably it 
may be classed with the King Arthur 
of Sir Ricliard Blackmore, the Colom- 
biad of Joshua Barlow, the Charlemagne 
of Lucicn Buoiiaparte,«nd many other 
modern epics too tedious to mention. 
11 is last occupation was writing a com- 
mentary on St. Thomas Aquinas, be- 
fore the termination of which enter- 
prise he died, a.d. 1640. I intend 
writing one myself, if I live long 
enough. 

Turn we now to th6 second name 
on our list, that of Jacobus Actiiis 
Sinccrus h Sto. Nazuro, vulgarly called 
(for shortness) Sannazar. The town- 
ship forming the family inheritance, 
and giving its name to this poet, is 
situated between the Po and the Tes- 
sino, but he himself was bom at the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius, in 14^. As 
the vine rijiens quickly on that volcanic 
soil, so the germs of genius were ra- 
pidly unfolded in the Neapolitan child; 
and not only do we find him, like 
Alcxand^ Pope, lisping in numbers, 
for the numbers came,” but, like Dante 
and Byron, falling desperately in lo\ e 
at an exceeding early period of his 
youthood. Every one has heard of 
the mysterious Beatrice, and of the 
, iihiktf of Byron’s boyish adoration ; 
but few have learned to pronounce 
with sympathetic devotion the name of 
Charmospne, Whether under this har- 
monious tetrasyllable a living and sen- 
tient being of flesh and blood was in 
the young poet’s eye, or whether a 
mere ideal impersonation of metaphy- 
sical loveliness, beyond the homely 
reality of Earth's corporeal daughters, 
haunted his refined and sensitive ima- 
gination, has not been decided by his 
biographers. But, that he had serious 
thoughts of suicide, and other lofty 
notions, at a time of life when buys in 
England are accustomed to undergo 
the wholesome process of occasional 
flagellation, is quite evident, and ought 
to be recoiled as proof of his preco- 
cious intellect. Such a fact would be 
invaluable in the life of some German 
quack-sentimentalist ; r.r. gr., the au- 


thor of the Sorrovis of Werterj or 
Wilhelm Meister, Whatever may have 
been the object of this morbid passion, 
absence from Naples, and a retreat 
among the romantic glens of Salerno, 
seem not to have proved an effectual 
antispasmodic ; for we finally find him 
flying from Italy and wandering through 
France, where he wrote a book — the 
very best thing a disconsolate lover 
can possibly do ; which production of 
his exile is known by the same name 
as the work of our own euphuyst. Sir 
Philip Sidney, being entitled Arcadia, 
It was amazingly popular in its day 
throughout Italy. On his return to 
Naples in 1492, 1 find no further allu- 
sion to Charmosyn^, who, if a mortal 
beauty, must have undergone the usual 
process of mortality, or, if of sylph-like 
proportions and ethereal essence, pe- 
rished in some different way ; for which 
he might console himself with the lines 
of Pope, in the Hope of the Lock : 

•• Before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched sylph too fondly interposed ; 
Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph 

in twain : 

But airif substance soon unites again,**^ 

Canto iii. 150 . 

lie now appeared in a new cha- 
racter, that of larce-writer to the court, 
which being principally composed of 
Spanish hidalgos (a branch of the Ma- 
drid family, holding at that period the 
sovereignty of the Two Sicilies), must 
have been naturally pleased at the sub- 
jects selected by him for dramatic illus- 
tration ; viz. the Conquest of Grenada^ 
and the Fall of the Moors. These co- 
medies are written in the low slang of 
the lazzaroni, and, though well received 
on their first appearance, have fallen 
into complete oblivion. 

He next took to the sword, and 
joined his royal patron’s army in an 
inroad which it pleased the King of 
Naples (a vassal of the holy see) to 
make on the patrimony of St. Peter. 
The church was then disgraced by the 
pontificate of the ruffian Alexander, 
and the atrocities of his hopeful ne- 
phew, Caesar Borgia ; nevertheless, the 
gallant Ludovico Sforza (aided by the 
French under Charles VIII., who came 
to the* rescue of the pontifical mon- 
ster) drove the invaders out of the ec- 
clesiastical state, and taking the of- 
fensive, soon rolled back the tide of 
war into the enemy’s territory, and 
swept the Spanish dynasty from the 
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Mien prince whose patronaro he bad 
eiperienced in prosperous days, San- 
nazar became the companion his 
banishment, and travelled with him 
through Spain and southern France. 
It was at this time that he formed a 
friendship with the femous Gonzalvo 
of Cordova. On the restoration of the 
exiled house to the throne of Naples, 
Frederick, who succeeded Ferdinand 
II., conferred on his faithful adherent 
the villa of Maig;ellina, in the vicinity 
of that delightful capital; and it was 
in the rural repose of this suburban 
retreat that he gave himself up to the 
cultivation of Latin poetry. 

Of the reputation which these com- 
positions obtained for him at the re- 
vival of classic taste throughout FiUrope, 
an adequate idea may be collected from 
the epitaph written ou his tomb by 
Cardinal Bembo, a rival in the same 
walk of literature : 

DA 8ACRO CINERI FLORES ! HlC ILLE 
MARONl 

SANNAZARU8 MUSA PnOXlllV8 UT TU- 
MULO.” 

And, undoubtedly, no two sepulchres 
could be more appropriately placed 
in juxtaposition on the romantic pro- 
montory of Pausilippd. The grand 
poem of Saiinazar, t>€ partu VirginiSy 
which occupied twenty years of his 
life, is replete with evidence of a fine 
imagination and an exquisite percep- 
tion of rhythmic melody, surpassing in 
both these respects the otherwise ela- 
borate production of Vida on a similar 
subject {ChrutiadoSf lib. xii.). £vc^ 
passage in this highly polished epic 
furnishes abundant proofs of genuine 
poetic feeling; but as I must select 
some few lines to warrant my judg- 
ment of the composition, I will content 
myself with the following extract, which 
refers to the arrival of St. Joseph and 
the Virgin at Bethlehem : it is pre- 
ceded by a magnificent description of 
the cemus ordered to be taken through- 
out the Roman empire by Augustus 
Csesar, when ** all went to be taxed, 
every one in his own city.” — Lvke, 
chap. ii. 

•• Neo minus et eastk senior cum virgine 
oustos 

Ibat ut in patrih nomen de more genusque 
Edmt, et jussum non segnis penderet 
aurum; 

nie domnm antiquam et regnata parent- 
ibns arva 

Invisens, seedm proavos ex ordine reges 
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Claraqm ftota daenm pololiniiiqua tb 
origine gentem 

Mente reoensebat tacith, numerumque 
Buomm, 

Quomvis tunc pauper, quamvis incogni- 
tuB ipsis 

Agnatis, longe adveniens explore parabat. 
Turn fines Galilma tuos emensus et imus 
Carmeli valles, qumqne altus vertice 
opacat 

Rura Thabor, sparsamque jugis Samari- 
tida terram 

Palmiferis; — Solymas e levh liquerat 
arces 

Cum simul e tumulo muros et tecta do- 
morum 

Proapeziti patiieque ngnovit mmnin terra ; 
Continue lachrymis urbem veneratur 
obortis, 

Intenditque mauus, et ab imo pectore 
fatur. 

Betblemisp tunes ! et non obscura 
meorum 

Regna patrum, magnique olim salvete 
ponates ! « 

Tuque O terra ! parens regum, visuraque 
regem 

Cui Sol et gemini famulentur cardiiiis 
axes, 

Salve iterum ! Te vana Jovis cunabula 
,prete 

Horrescct ponetque BuostemerariafuBtus; 
Porvn Inquor! prono veniet diademote 
Bupplez 

111a potens rerum terrarumque inclyta 
Roma, 

Atque orbis dominam submittet ad oscula 
froutem !” — Lib. ii. ^36, 

There is, however, a very strange 
w'ant of tact in the constant obtrusion 
of pagan mythology, with its fabulous 
ana profane nomenclature, throughout 
the course of this poem : a defect, in*n 
deed, which vitiates most of the sacred 
poetry of that period. It was a rem- 
nant of the ola mysieries and of that 
solemn buffoonery which had been so 
long tolerated as to give, perhaps, no 
offence to contemporary taste, however 
fastidious the world has since grown 
in the matter of religious minstrelsy. 
It would certainly be veiy hard to 
justify the following allusion to old 
Silenus and to the Rape of Europa, 
d propos of the ox and the ass who 
figured at the crib of Bethlehem : 

•• Protinus agiioscens dominum procum- 
bit humi boB, 

CemuuB et mora nulla simul procumbit 
aselluB, 

Submittens caput et trepidanti poplite 
adorat ; 

Fortunati ambo I non vos aut fabula Crets 
Polluet antiqui referens mendacia furti 
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Sidoniam mare per medium veziaae 
puellum ; 

Aut ana dam madidua celebret portenta 
Citberon 

Infames inter thjasos yinosaque sacra, 
Arguet obsequio senis insudasse profani.** 
Lib. ii. 360. 

This odd jumble of the gospel history 
with pagan imaginings was not con- 
fined to the poets; it was in vogue 
even among tne writers of a more se- 
rious class, and was only eventually 
scouted by the satiric pen of Erasmus, 
especially in his production entitled 
Clcermianm. The papal secretary, 
Cardinal Bembo, in his zeal for 
classic purity of diction, made no 
scruple of introducing per deos im^ 
mortaUsy' in an earnest request to the 
Venetian republic concerning some 


points of chureh discipline. And our 
Lady of JLoretto was unscrnpuJoasly 
termed, in some of the bulls of that 
period ^ Dea Laurctanar * — the 
of ecclesiastical excommunication being 
expressed in a manner equally ludi- 
crous i aguA et ijpii interdkaturP 
From the pen of Sannazar, besides 
this epicy we have three books of elegies^ 
two of lyrical and miscellaneous poe- 
try, and the six pucatorial eclogues on 
which his fame principally rests. Most 
of the elegies are addressed to the 
friends who cheered the calm evening 
of his days, and frequent allusion oc- 
curs to the delightful residence of the 
villa Morgellina, the gift of his royal 
benefactor. Hem is a sample of the 
poet's sentiments and versification : 


De Fonte StL Katari, infundo iuburbano meo. 


Est mibi rivo vitreus pereiini 
Foils areiiOBum prope littus, unde 
Sfepe discedens sibi nauta rores 
llaurit amicos. 

l^nicus nostris scatet ille ripis 
JMontis immense sitieiite tractu, 
Vitifer qua Fausilipus vadoaum ex- 
Currit in mquor. * 

lliinc ego vltta redemitus albii, 

Flore, et asstivis veneror coroiiis. 

Cum timent amnes et liiulca ssvum 
Arva leonem. 

Antequum feste redeant calends 
Fortia Augusti, superantque patri 
Quatnor luces mibi tempus omni 
Dulcius svo. 

Bis mibi sanctum, mibi bis vocandum, 
Bis celebraodum potiore cultu, 

Duplici veto, gemindque semiicr 
Thuris acerrft. 

Namque ah extreme properans Eoo 
Hdc die primum mibi vagieuti 


Pbeebus illuxit, pariterque dios 
Hausimus auras. 

Hac et insigni peragenda ritu 
Sacra solcmnes veniunt ad aras, 
Nazari unde omnes tituli menquo 
Nomina gentia. 

Hinc ego gratk scopulorum in umbra 
Kiisticum parvis statui columnis 
Nazaro fanum, simul et sacravi 
Nomine fontem. 

O decuB coeli ! simul et tuorum 
Rite quern parvk veneramur sde 
Cui frequentandas populis futuris 
Ponimus aras. 

Accipe iBBtivam, nova serta, citruro ! 
Et mibi longos liceat per annos, 

Hie tuum castis sine fraude votis 
PoBcere numen. 

Si mibi primes generis parentes. 

Si mibi lucem pariter dedisti, 

Hue age et fontem tibi dedicatum 
Snpe revise. 


The Fountain of St, Nnzaro, 

There’s a fount at the foot of Pausilipp^’s bill. 

Springing up on our bay’s sunny margin. 

And the mariner lovetli bis vessel to fill 
At tbis^fount, of which I am the guardian. 

’Tis the gem of my villa, tbe neighbourhood’s boast, 
And with pleasure and pride 1 preserve it ; 

For alone it wells out, while the vine-covered coast 
In the summer lies panting and fervid. 

When the plains are all parched, and the rivers run low. 
Then a festival comes I love dearly : 

Here, with goblet in hand, my devotion 1 shew 
To the day of my birth ^at comes yearly. 

'Tis tbe feast of my patron, Nazaro the Saint ; 

Nor for aught that fond name would 1 baiter : 

To this fount I have fixed that fond name, to acquaint 
All mankind with my love for the martyr. 
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He *8 the tvtdar Genius of ne and of mine. 

And to honour tlie soints it my motto ; 

Unto him 1 devoted this and a shrine 
Unto him 1 have built in the grotto. 

There his altar devoutly with shells 1 have deck’d — 

I have deck’d it with ci^Btal and coral ; 

And have strewed all the pavement with branches select 
Of the myrtle, the pine, and tlie laurel. 

By the brink of this well will I banquet the day 
Of my feast, on its yearly recurring ; 

Then at eve, when the bonny breeze wrinkles the bay. 
And the leaves of the citron are stirring. 

To my peaceable villa before 1 repair. 

To the Father of Mercy addressing. 

In a spirit of thankfulness, gratitude’s prayer, 

1*11 invoke on his creatures a blessing. 

And long may the groves of Pausilipp4 shade. 

By this fount, holy martyr, tliy client : 

Thus long may he bless thee for bountiful aid, 

And remain on thy bounty reliant. 

To thy shrine shall the maids of PHrthenop6 bring 
Lighted tapers, in yearly procession ; 

While the pilgrim hereafter shall visit this spring, 

To partake of the Saint’s intercession ! 


His pastoral poetry, to which 1 have 
already adverted, has obtained him 
great celebrity; if pastoral it may be 
called, since it chiefly refers to the bay 
of Naples, and the manners, customs, 
and loves of the flshennen, who ply on 
that romantic basin. There was the 
charm of novelty, however, in the idea 
of maritime eclogues; and the same 
freshness of imagery which gave a sort 
of vogue to tlie Oriental pastorals of 
Collins, rendered attractive in this case 
an otherwise dull and somniferous sort 
of composition. Few can relish such 
stuff as lackadaisical shepherds and 
other twaddling interlocutors pour forth 
in the ordinary class of bucolics, but 
Sannazar called up new spirits from 
the vasty deep, and reinvigorated the 
imbecile muse of the eclogue. The 
crook was happily exchang^ (or the 
fishing-rod^ ana well-replenished nets 
were substituted for bleating folds. 
On looking over these pastorals^ I just 
now alight on an odd idea attributed 
by the poet to a Neapolitan fisherman, 


but which, on consideration, will be 
pronounced a very natural one, re- 
specting the phenomenon of ocean- 
tides, The Mediterranean being ex- 
empf from the moon’s influence in this 
respect, the lazzarorii waterman may 
be excused for putting forth the fol- 
lowing theory : 

** £t quBB cierulcoB procul aspicit ora 
Britannos, 

Quit (nisi vana ferunt) quoties maris 
unda resedit 

Indig^ente captantnudos perlittorapisces.” 

The ebbing and flowing of the tide 
would, doubtless, have furnished the 
early Greek and Homan poets with 
abundant moral and poetical allusion, 
had they such a transition ^constantly 
before their eyes as we have; and I 
make no apology for noticing in this 
place a flagrant robbery of Tom Moore, 
who has unscrupulously made use of 
a French author^s ideas on this topic, 
and transferred the whole piece into, 
his Melodies f Ej:,gr,i 


Verses written hy Fontenelle in the Album rf Ninm de VEneloi, 

•• Je voyais du rivnge, au lever de I’aurore, 

Un esquif sur les flots, qui voguait tout joyeux ; 

Je reyins sur le soir ... il y 6tait encore, 

Mais, h^las ! ddlais&d pur le flot d^daigneux. 

Je me suis dit alors : ' C’est I'esquif du bel hge, 

. C’est le flot du bonheur qui le berce au matin ; 

. t , , Mais la barque au reflux reate ici sur la plage, 

Fit ToiU du plaisir l’6ph4mm destin I 
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On m'a vaiit4 U pus et la gloire finale, 

Qui courronnent le sage an dficlin de ses jours ; 

Mais. 0 dieuz ! rondez-moi la fraicheur matiaale. 

La ros^e et les pleura de mea primers amours. 

Qui me rendra ce terns d'ineffables dfilices, 

Ou mon coBur s’exhalait «n amoureuz d^sirs ; 

Comme un bois d* Arable auz pieuz sacrifices, 

Qui B^immole en jettant de parfum6s soupirs !* 

Moore*s Trantlation, 

1 saw from tlie beach, when the morning was shining, 

A baric o er the waters move glorioaslr on ; 

1 came to that bench when the sun was declining, 

I'he bark was still there, but the waters were gone. 

Ah, such is the type of our life’s early promise ! 

So passing the spring- tide of joy we have known ! 

Every wave tbat we danced on at morning ebbs from us, 

And leiives us ut eve on the cold beach alone. 

Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
'J'be close of our day, the calm eve of our night ; 

Give me back, give me hack, the bright freshness of morning ! 
If er smiles and her tears are worth evening’s best light. 

Ah ! who would not welcome that moment's returning, 

When passion first woke a new life through bis frame,^ 

And his soul, like the u ood tliat grows procious in burning. 
Gave out all its sweets to love's exquisite flame 1” 


Little else remains to be said of 
Sannnzar, who died at the age of 72, 
on the margin of that delicious bay 
where he bad judiciously pitched his 
tent towards the close of a long and 
adventurous career, and where he had 
surrounded himself with all that can 
make existence pleasant — the charms of 
friendship, the pursuits ofliteraturej and 
the consolations of religion, a.d. 1530. 

Jerome Fracastor, like the two who 
have preceded him in the course of 
this essay, was the offspring of noble 
parentage, and saw the light at Verona 
ill 1483. A singular feature remarked 
in him on his first appearance in this 
clamorous and noisy world, was the 
anatomical rarity of a mouth so her- 
metically sealed, and of lips so per- 
fectly adhering to each otlier, as to 
require the surgeon's bistouri to make 
an aperture for vocal sounds and re- 
spiration. Not less extraordinary was 
a subsequent occurrence in the history 
of his childhood. One day, while in 
the arms of his mother, the electric fiiiid 
during a thunder-storm was pleased to 
deprive the parent of life, leaving the 
infant poet unscalbed and untouched 
by the fatal visitation. At the early 
age of nineteen he had already ac- 
quired such distinction in tfie more 


sequestered walks of study, that he 
was deemed fit to fill the chair of logic 
at the brilliant university of Padua. 
Having embraced the medical profes- 
sion, he quickly attained emiiiei.ee in 
the healing art ; and such was the 
splendour of his name throughout 
Italy, that he was summoned to Home 
and invested with the post of 
or state-physician to Pope Paul 111. 
It was in this capacity that he attended 
the Council of Trent, and there main- 
tained theasendancy ofgenius,foron the 
appearance in 1547 of certain symptoms 
of a contagious distemper in that neigh- 
bourhood, the physician waved his 
wand, dissolved the meeting of the 
(ecumenical fathers, and ordered them 
to transfer their labours to the more 
salubrious city of Bologna ; which 
mandate was at once obeyed by tbat 
illustrious assembly, deeply and duly 
impressed with the wisdom of Fra- 
castor. He died in 1553, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy; beyond which, 
according to the Psalmist, there is no- 
thing but trouble, dulness, and drivel- 
ling. Old Talleyrand is, however, an 
exception. 

To s])eak of the works of our poet is 
now the difficulty; pcricuhsa plenum 
opus alee : for his principal, if not his 
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only claim to renown as a writer^ is 
founded on a didactic poem, of whicli 
the very name cannof oe breathed to 
ears polite.* We may, however, 
cofe the subject on which his muse, 
oddly enough, has chosen to expatiate 
with all the m'iveU of unsophisticated 

togy to ^he commentaries of Julius 
Be Bello Gallico, Perhaps the 
opening lines will be more explanatory : 

** Qui casus rerum varii, que semina 
morbum 

Insuetum nec longa ulli per saecula visum 
Attulerint; nostro qui tempestate per 
omnem 

Europam, partemque Asiie, Lybyaeque 
per urbes 

SsBviit ; in Latium vero per tristia bella 
Gallorum irrupit, nomenque a gente re- 
cepit : 

Hinc canere incipiam. Nature suavibus 
horti 

Floribus invitant et amantes mira Ca- 
moeue !'* 

I regret exceedingly that the fasti- 
diousness of modern taste does not 
allow me to enter on a critical dissec- 
tion of this extraordinary work, in 
which there is a marvellous display 
of inventive ingenuity, of exuberant 
fancy, great medical skill, and great 
roasterdom over the technical terms of 
the art, so as to blend them with the 
smooth current of poesy. The epi- 
sodes are particularly deserving of 
commendation, and the whole per- 
formance stamps the author as a man 
of superior accomplishments and high 
philosophy. But the subject is in- 
tractable ; and, though folks may write 


about the devil himself, and compose 
a poem .on Satan^ they may not ap- 
proach a matter like this of Fracastor. 
Let it be taken for granted, then, that 
he is a poet, and one of very distin- 
guished rank, among the modem culti- 
vators of Latin versification. 

He was not the first who adopted 
this metrical method of conveying me- 
dical theories : the school of Salerno, 
in the eleventli century, had clothed 
their precepts in verse ; and the distichs 
of the Schola Saleniitam were long 
quoted with reverence by the faculty. 
They are addressed to Robert of Nor- 
mandy, who stopped at Salerno, on 
his return from the Holy Land, to get 
his arm cured of an issue ; and as he 
was on his way to take possession of 
the throne of England, he is saluted 
as king in the opening of the book, 
though he never lived to sway the 
sceptre of these islands : 

** Anglorum regi scribit Schola tota 
Salerni/’ &c. 

We have no remnant of similar prac- 
tice among modern physicians, except 
the sqlitary instance of a well-known 
distich, perpetrated on the label of a 
phial by some tuneful apothecary : 

** WHEN TAKEN, 

TO BE WELL SHAKEN.” 

And which, being wrongly interpreted 
by the attendants of an elderly gentle- 
man — they applying it to the patient, 
not to the liquid — brought on a fatal 
catastrophe: they shook the old man 
to death, as related in full by Joe 
Miller, chap. xliv. page 2461. 


* Old Prout appears rather squeamish in tliis matter : Lady Blessington has hud 
no scruple in dwelling on the praises of Fracastor in her last novel* The Two 
Friends^ vol. iii. p. 210.— 0. Y. 
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There was a time, and it counts not 
very remote from the present, when 
Mrs. Butler, then Miss Fanny Kemble, 
either was or seemed to be an especial 
favourite with the gentlemen of the 
press. From day to day, and from 
week to week, the public was made 
acquainted with her excellences. Not 
on the stage alone, but in private so- 
ciety, — not only as an actress, but as a 
woman, the world had seen nothing at 
all worthy to be brought into compari- 
son with her since the days when Mrs. 
Siddons shone forth in the zenith of 
her glory. If falling short of perfec- 
tion ns a beauty, she had about her a 
thousand charms infinitely more at- 
tractive than beauty. Hers was the 
form which set all criticism at defiance, 
hers the features that spoke even when 
the voice continued mute. And as to 
lier genius, apart from the walk of life 
to which she had addicted herself, that 
was abundantly manifested in a drama, 
than which nothing resembling it for 
ricliness of imagery and chastity of ex- 
pression had, at least in modern times, 
proceeded from a female pen. Thus 
was the reading portion of the com- 
munity entertained with the praises of 
Miss Fanny Kemble ; for her adipirers 
were as numerous as tliere were dra- 
matic critics connected with th^ews- 
paper press, each of whom ^appeared 
desirous of surpassing hi!(^ brother 
scribes in the extravagance of the eu- 
logies which he heaped upon her. 

Under such circumstances, we were a 
good deal surprised to find that when, 
about three months ago, her journal 
made its appearance, Mrs. Butler her- 
self had fallen into utter disfavour wit)i 
these discriminating judges of other* 
people’s deserts. Not satisfied to con- 
demn the book, our friends of the daily 
and weekly press opened a heavy fire 
upon the authoress, who was pro- 
nounced vulgar, coarse-minded, desti- 
tute of all right feeling, — a thorough 
pretender in the department of letters, 
— a mere quack as an actress. “ This 
is mighty odd,” said we to ourselves ; 
** either Miss Fanny Kemble is not 
such as she is now represented, or she 
is. If she be, what are we to think of the 
men who laboured so assiduously to puff 
into false importance a person whom 
they themselves now declare never to 


have possessed a particle of merit ? If 
she be not, how are we to account for 
so remarkable a change in tlieir bear- 
ing?” We opened the journal eagerly, 
and at page 114 of volume the first the 
following sentences arrested our atten- 
tion : — 

We dined at three : after dinner, 

J came ; he sat some time. When 

he was gone, I came into the drawing- 
room, and found a man sitting with my 
father, who presented him to me by 
some inaudible name. I sat down, and 
the gentleman pursued his conversation 
as follows : — * When Clara Fisher came 
over, Barry wrote to me about her, and 
I wrote him back word : ' My dear fellow, 
if your bolla donna is such as you de- 
scribe, why, we'll see what we can do ; 
we will take her by the hand.’ This was 
enough for me, I jumped up, and ran 
out of the room; because a newspaper- 

WRITEIl IS MY AVERSION.” 

We cannot deny that this bold ati- 
nouncement startled us. We thought 
it rash, inconsiderate — perhaps ill- 
judged, — so we went on till we came 
to page 193, when we were again 
struck with the lady’s audacity. 

** A geiitloman of the press,” says she, 

« by name , paid us a visit. [By 

the way, we don't exactly see the utility 
of this blank .J He seems an in- 

telligent young man enough ; and when 
he spoke of the autumnal woods, by the 
Oneida lake, his expressions were po- 
etical and enthusiastic ; and he pleased 
me. He seems to think much of having 
had the honour of correspojiding with sun- 
dry of the small literati of I^ndon* Je 
lui enfais mon compliment. 

Npw this is terrible ; but mark, 
good reader, what follows in a note. 

** Except where they have been made 
political tools, newroaper- writers and 
editors have never, I bdieve, been ad- 
mitted into good society in England.” 

We read these passages, with several 
more to the same purport, — and we 
felt at once that the mystery which had 
puzzled us when we took up the jour- 
nal was solved. Mrs. Butler has not 
only the — what shall we call it — bad 
taste to dislike the whole tribe of 
ephemeral critics, but the excessive 
folly to avow her aversion. No wonder 
that the thin-skinned gentlemen should 
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be sore. You might as well thrust your 
paked hand into a hornet's nest, and 
expect to draw it forth again unstung, 
as pass sentence of condemnatign, no 
matter how richly deserved, upon 
“ writers for newspapers,” under the 
idea that you shall escape unscathed. 
To be sure, we should have been apt, 
in any ordinary case, to pronounce that 
the individual who penned these sen- 
tences had carried her antipathies to an 
extreme. It savoured of prejudice, to say 
the least, because one impertinent pup- 
py of a Yankee newspaper-editor had 
given himself the airs of patronage in- 
directly towards herself to denounce the 
whole of the tribe of Grub Street, where- 
soeverlocated. But Miss Fanny Kemble 
appears to have known the nature of 
these gentlemen far better than we. 
Their behaviour in her own instance 
proves that she had formed a correct 
judgment respecting them. Tliey 
richly deserve her aversion; and they 
will earn not only that, but the aver- 
sion of every other honourable mem- 
ber of society, if they persist in drag- 
ging themselves through the mire, as 
by their miserable abuse of a high- 
minded and amiable woman they have 
done in reference to the volumes now 
upon our table. 

It is very much to be regretted that 
any sense of personal wrong, supposing 
such really to have been suffered, 
should ever lead a body of men, situ- 
ated as the gentlemen of the press 
are, to place themselves in a position 
so false as that in which we find them. 
If they felt indignant, as perhaps they 
had some right to do, at being thus 
unceremoniously discarded by one to 
whom they imagined that they had 
done good service, the legitimate 
means, not only of vindicating them- , 
selves from aspersion but of chastising 
the delinquent, were within their reach. 
Mrs. Butler's journal is very far from 
being faultless. There are numerous in- 
stances of wretched taste displayed in 
it, of which good use might have been 
made. M rs . Butler, herself, moreover, 
night have been told, with perfect fair- 
ness, that, considered as a profession, 
'the business even of “ a newspaper” 
writer is quite as respectable as that of 
a stage^player. Neither could it have 
mutb OTOiided the feelings of the pub- 
lic bad the lady been reminded that 
vUven her genius would have had more 
: -^fficttlties tlian came in its way to en- 
tgiuDter, liad the press taken a hostile 


bias, or failgd to commend. But to 
run open-mouthed at one whom but 
a few short months previously they 
had lauded,— ‘to assure her that she 
never had a spark of genius^— and 
that all her popularity was owing 
to the extravagant praises which they, 
the gentlemen of the press, bestowed, 
— we pray the critics* to consider 
how completely all this tells — not 
against Mrs. Butler, but against them- 
selves, and not only against themselves 
as individuals, but against the frater- 
nity to which they belong; for they 
cannot by any efforts escape from the 
dilemma into which they have thrust 
themselves. Kitlier they said advi- 
sedly what they knew to be false when 
they praised, or they say advisedly 
what they know to be false when thiy 
-condemn; and in either case they 
bring discredit on a crafl which is 
shewn to be exercised not in obedience 
to the laws of truth and fairness, but in 
subserviency to personal predilections 
or personal hostility. 

So much for Miss Fanny Kemble's 
critics ; and now a few words touching 
herself, by way of preface to what we 
shall in due time prbceed to say re- 
specting her Journal, Without pre- 
tending to possess any remarkable 
skill in these matters, we do not hesi- 
tate to record it as our opinion that 
the eulogiums which these angry news- ' 
pape tofite rs originally bestowed uponi^ 
the aWtfc were in no degree over- ' 
chargCOTj^Ve have seen Siddons, — 
/we hav^^tclied O'Neill, — and we 
honestly ddUare that, in our opinion, 
Fanny Kemble, if she fell somewhat 
short of the former, surpassed the latter 
as far as the latter was accustomed to 
outstrip the least aspiring ofrher com- 

f tors. * There was in Miss Kem- 
8 performance a justness of per- 
tiA), a correctness of taste, a hle- 
like, and yet an impassioned personifi- 
cation of the parts which she undertook 
to represent, such as no other actress, 
Mrs. Siddons alone excepted, has ever 
succeeded in making manifest. In 
spite of a figure diminutive, and there- 
fore ill-calculated to command, Fanny 
Kemble was in no instance other than 
a heroine ; and where the scene of ac- 
tion lay in what may be termed do- 
mestic life she was perfect. All this 
we assert, not on the strength of our 
own unbiassed conviction alone, but 
on the authority of gentlemen than 
whom even the newspaper-critics will 
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be apt to allow that there are lew more 
deserving of credit. Bartley (and to 
Bartley’s iudgment in such matters we 
suspect that most reasonable persons 
will bow) stated to ourselves that he 
considered Fanny Kemble’s scene with 
the Icing, in King Joltn^ to be the finest 
bit of acting he nad ever witnessed on 
the stage. Milman has declared that 
ther^ was hot a single line in the part 
of BiancOf in Fazio, which she did not 
pronounce with the very intention and 
feeling with which he wrote it ; while 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s mode of ex- 
pressing himself was still more de- 
cided, — ^<<Thatffirl makes me ashamed 
of myself, for having tolerated Miss 
O’Neill and Ellen Tree ; indeed, with 
die single exception of Mrs. Siddons, I 
look upon her as by far the greatest 
dramatic genius that our times have 
produced.” Now it is not very likely 
that three such men as Bartley, Mil- 
man, and Lawrence, should combine to 
bepuffany young lady, and that, too, in 
private c<mversation with their friends ; 
and if to their united judgment we add 
our own, it is just possible that a dis- 
criminating public will be able to de- 
cide whether we or the herd of%ritics, 
who once praised without moderation 
and now v^thout moderation condemn, 
are the most to be relied upon. See, 
'then, to wliat a condition these ebulli- 
tions of spleen have reduced the angry 
“ newspaper-writers.” '^hey would 
fain exact gratitude, forsooth, rrom one 
who owes them nothings and, seeing 
that she will not overload'*^tli flat- 
tery persons who ought to 'thank her 
for supplying them with excellent ma- 
terials out of which to vveave their arti- 
cles, they turn round and falsify them- 
selves, by swearing that, after all, she 
has no merit, and that they m 
what she is. 

When we pass again from 
Kemble regaraed as an actress, and e: 
amine her claims to our consideration 
ns a woman of original genius, it is 
impossible to deny that they are of a 
veiy superior order. Perhaps the 
Quarterly Review made a little too 
much of her drama. Lockhart is a 
gentleman, and every gentleman loves 
to speak in the kindest and most grati- 
fying terms of the literal^ production 
of a girl under twenty. But, granting 
all this, we cannot hesitate to rank the 
authoress of Francis the First immea- 
sunibly above the herd whom it has 
been the good pleasure of the writers 
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in the daily and weekly newspapers to 
treat as living marvels. We could in- 
stance one we know. A pretty rhym- 
ster, doubtless, who is capable here 
and there of expressing a sweet senti- 
ment in delicate language. She could 
no more produce a poem like Francis 
the First than she could write poetry 
at all ; the topic of love, unfortunate 
in its issue, being interdicted. We 
hold, therefore, that in seeking to run 
this lady down, her assailants only 
convict themselves of the grossest and 
most impolitic prejudice. So long as 
they imagined that she was willing to 
lean upon them they were willing to do 
her justice. But no sooner does she 
fall into the error of avowing that a 
newspaper-writer is her aversion, than 
the newspaper-writers combine to stul- 
tify themselves, by unblushingly re- 
tracting commendations with which 
they had on former occasions over- 
whelmed her. • 

The mode wAibnias been adopted 
for the purpose of accomplishing this 
end is every way worthy of the end 
itself, and of those who aim at it. Mrs. 
Butlers journal has been carefully 
sifted for passages offensive to good 
taste ; and Mrs. Butler herself has 
been held up, on the evidence of these, 
as a woman essentially vulgar in her 
cast of mind, and depraved in her 
habits. Now we have elsewhere ad- 
mitted that Mrs. Butler’s Journal is 
not faultless ; there are, on the con- 
trary, expressions here and there which 
we are surprised that the lady should 
have ever penned, still more surprised 
that she should have printed. But, 
bearing in mind that the work is strictly 
what it professes to be, a journal — 
th^is to say, the record of private 
'^ngs and private impressions, as 
•m, day to day they were stirred up 
^nd created, — we cannot sufficiently 
wonder at the malignity of disposition 
which, omitting all allusion to the ge- 
neral tone of the performance, can drag 
only its blemishes into the light, and 
hold them up as fair samples of a book 
which it was resolved, fair means 
or by foul, to stifle. For in point 
even of quantity, to what do the ble- 
mishes amount, as compared with the 
moss of matter which has at least 
escaped censure. Out of some six or 
seven hundred pages, to which the 
Journal extends, there may be ten 
which a judicious friend, had he been 
consulted while the work was in manu- 
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script, would have erased. . Of the re- 
mainder, some may be more, some 
less, deserving' of commendation. It 
is the nature of a journal to be egotisti- 
cal ; and certainly the general reader 
is apt to yawn over the details of trim- 
ming caps, working at Bible-covers, 
translating GOethe, and so forth, how- 
ever deeply the journalist may have 
been interested in the employment 
while engaged in it. Still the ten- 
dency of the work is so decidedly good, 
the spirit that breathes through it is so 
lofty, there is in it so much of pure 
religion, of sound morality, of un- 
affected love of country and of venera- 
tion for native institutions, tliat wc 
defy any unprejudiced person to read 
it without admitting, when ho lays it 
aside, that if he has not added much 
to his stock of information respecting 
American men and manners, he has at 
least held communion with a mind 
Essentially noble. Nor is this all. 
Mrs. Butler's remarks and criticisms, 
if sometimes rough, are always just. 
Take, for example, the following speci- 
men, in which, if there be no great 
esteem displayed for her own or her 
Other’s profession, there is at least 
much sound and true philosophy. 

** We had a long discussion about the 
stage — the dramatic art ; which, na Helen 
says, * is none/ — for * no art but taketh 
time and pains to learn.’ Now I am a 
living and breathing witness that a per- 
son may- be accounted a good actor, and 
to a certain degree deserve the title, 
without time or pains of any sort being 
expended upon the acquisition of the re- 
utation. But on other grounds acting 
as always appeared to me to be the 
very lowest of the arts, admitting that it 
deaervea to be classed among, them at 
all, which 1 am not sure it does. In the 
hrst place, it originates nothing p'it 
lacks, therefore, the grand faculty whicb" 
all other arts possess — creation. An actor 
is at the best but the filler-up of an 
outline designed by another, — the ex- 
pounder, as it Were, of things which 
another has set down ; and a fine piece 
of acting ia at heat, in mjr opinion, a fine 
translation. Moreover, it ia not alone 
to charm the aenaes that the nobler 
powers of mind were given to man ; *tis 
not alone to enchant the eye that the gor- 
geous pallet of the painter and the fine 
chisel of the statuary have become, 
through heavenly inapintion, magical 
wands, summoning to life images of 
lovdiness, of majesty, and grace ; 'tis 
not alone to soothe the ear that music 
has possessed, as it were, certain men 


with the spirit of sweet sounds ; tis not 
alone to delight the fancy that the poet’s 
great and glorious power was given 
him, by which, as by a spell, he peoples 
all space and all time wito undying wit- 
neaaes of his own existence ; 'tis not 
alone to minister to our senses thot these 
most beautiful capabilities were sown in 
the soil of our aouls. But ’tis that 
through them all that ia most refined, 
most excellent, and noble in our mental 
and moral nature may be led through 
their loveliness as through a glorious 
archway to the source of all beauty and 
all goodness. It is that by them our 
perceptions of truth may be made more 
vivid, our love of loveliness increased, 
our intellect refined and elevated, our 
nature softened, our memory stored with 
images of brightness, w'hich, like glo- 
rious reflections, falling again upon our 
souls, may tend to keep alive in them 
the knowledge of, and the desire after, 
what is true, and fair, and noble. But that 
art may have this effect, it must be, to a 
certain degree, enduring, it must not 
be a transient vision, which fades, and 
leaves but a rt^collcction of what it was, 
which will fade too. It must not be for 
an hour, a day, or a year, but biding, 
inasmuch as any thing earthly may abide, 
to chprm the sense and cheer the 
soul of generation after generation. And f ' 
here it is that the misqnblg deficiency v 
of acting is most apparm|p||f^'hilst the 
poems, the sculptures of me old Gre- 
cian time, yet remain to witness to 
tliese latter ages the enduring life of 
truth and beauty; whilst the poets of 
Home* surviving the trophies of her thou- 
sand victories, are yet familiar in our 
mouths as household words ; whilst 
Dante, Boccaccio, that giant, Michael 
Angelo, yet live, and breathe, and have 
their being amongst us, through the rich 
legacy their genius has bequeathed to 
time ; whilst the wild music of Salva- 
tor Rosa, solemn and aublUhe as his 
l^ttog, yet rings iu our ears, and the 
^f Sbakspeare, Milton, Raphael, 
Titian, are yet shedding into our 
souls divineat influences from the very 
fountains of inspiration where ore the 
pageouts that night aAer night, during 
the best era of dramatic excellence, ri- 
veted the gaze of thousands, and drew 
forth their acclamationa 1 — gone, like 
rosy sunset clouds; — fair painted va- 
pours, lovely to the sight, but vanishing 
as dreams, leaving no trace in heaven, 
no token of their ever having been there. 
Where are the labours of Garrick, of 
Macklin, of Cooke, of Kemble^ of Mrs. 
Siddons? — chronicled in the dim me- 
mories of some few of their surviving 
spectators ; who speak of them with an 
ojithusiaam which we, who never saw 
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them, fanoy the offapringr of that feeling 
which makes the old look back to the 
time of their youth as the only days when 
the sun knew how to shine. What have 
these great actors left either to delight 
the sense, or elevate the soul, but barren 
names, unwedded to a single lasting 
evidence of greatness I If, then, acting 
be alike without the creating power, and 
the enduring property, which are at once 
the highest facul^ of art, and its most 
beneficial purpose, what becomes of it 
when ranked with efforts displaying 
both in the highest degree 1 To me it 
seems no art, but merely a highly ra- 
tional, interesting, and exciting amuse- 
ment ; and I think men may as well, 
much better, perhaps, spend three hours 
in a theatre than in a billiard or bar- 
room,— and this is the extent of my ap^ 
probation and admiri|tmn my art.** 0 ^ 

How true^*^3s 

how admirably expressed ; yet it is as 
far surpassed in all these respects as 
in the moral which it inculcates, by 
the following : — 

The evanescent nature of his tri- 
umph, however an actor may deplore it, 
is in fac*: but an instance of the broad 
moral justice hy which all thing# are so 
evenly balanced. If he can hope for no 
fame beyond mere mention, when once 
his own generation passes away, at least 
his power, and his glory, and his reign, 
is in his own person, and during his own 
life. There is scarcely to be conceived 
a popularity for the moment more intoxi- 
cating than that of a great actor in his 
day, so much of it becomes mixed up 
with the individual himself. The poet, 
the painter, and the sculptor, enchant 
us through their works ; and, with 
very few exceptions, their works, and 
not tlieir very persons, are the objects of 
admiration and apjdause: it is to their 
minds we are beholden ; and though a 
certain degree of curiosity and popu- 
larity necessarily wait even upon their 
bodily presence, it is faint compared 
with that which is bestowed upon tlie 
actor ; and for good reasons — he is him- 
self his work. His voice, his eyes, his 
gesture, are his art, and admiration of it 
cwnot be separated from admiration of 
him. This renders the ephemeral glory 
which he earns so vivid, and in some 
mewre may be supposed to compensate 
for its short duration. The great of the 
earth, whose fame has arisen .like tlie 
shining of the sun, have often toiled 
through their whole lives in comparative 
obscurity, through the narrow and dark 
paths ot existence. Their reward was 
never given to their hands here, — it is 
but just their glory should be lasting." 


We must append to this a specimen 
of the lady's criticism in the same de- 
partment of art. Speaking of her fa- 
ther -r of his excellencies and his de- 
fects — she says, — 

** Those who perform and those who 
behold a play have but a certain propor- 
tion of power of exciting, and capability 
of being excited. If, therefore, tlie ac- 
tor expands his pow'er of exciting, and 
his audience’s power of being excited, 
upon the detail of the piece, and con- 
tinues tlirou;>h five whole acts to draw 
from both, the main and striking points, 
those of strongest appeal, those calcu- 
lated most to rouse at once, and gratily 
the emotions of tho spectator, have not 
the same intensity or vigour that they 
would have had if the powers of both 
actor and audience had been reserved to 
' give them their fullest effect. A picture 
requires light and shadow ; and the very 
relief that throws some of the figures in a 
fine painting into apparent obscurity, in 
reality enhances the effect produced by 
those over which the artist has shed n 
stronger light. Every note in the most 
expressive song does not require a pe- 
culiar expression ; and an air sung witli 
individual emphasis on each note would 
he utterlv unproductive of the desired 
effect. All things cannot have all their 
component parts equal, and * nothing 
pleaseth hut rare accidents.' This being 
so, 1 think that acting the best which 
skilfully husbands the actor’s and spec- 
tator’s powers, and puts forth the whole 
of the one to call forth the whole of the 
other, occasionally only ; leaving the in- 
termediate parts sufficiently level to 
allow him and them to recover the capa- 
bility of again producing, and again re- 
ceiving, such impressions. It is con- 
stant that our finest nerves deaden and 
dull from over-excitement, and require 
ropose before tliey regain their acute 
power of sensation. At the same time, I 
am far from advocating that most imper- 
fect oonception and embodying of a part 
which Kean allows himself: literally 
acting detached passages alone, ond 
leaving all the others, and the entire cha- 
racter, indeed, utterly destitute of unity, 
or the semblance of any consistency 
wliatever. But Kean and my father are- 
immediately each other's antipodes, and 
in adopting their different styles of act- 
ing it is evident that each has been 
guided as much by his own physical and 
intellectual individuality as by any fixed 
principle of art. The one, Kean, pos- 
sesses particolar physical qualifications ; 
an eye like an orb of light, a voice ex- 
quisitely touching and melodious in its 
tenderness, and in the harsh dissonance 
of vehement passion terribly true ; to 
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these he adds the intellectuid onea of vi- 
goar» intensity, amazing power of con- 
oentrating effect : tlieae give him an en- 
tire mastery over hia audience ^ all 
Btriking, sudden, impassioned passages ; 
in fulfilling which he has contented him- 
sdf, leaving unheeded what he prohably 
could not compass, the unit^ or concep- 
tion, tlie refinement of detail, and even- 
ness of execution. My father possesses 
certain physical defects, — a faintness of 
colouring in the face and eye, a weakness 
of voice: and the corresponding intel- 
lectual deficiencies, a want of intensity, 
vigour, and concentrating power : these 
circumstances have led him (probably 
unconsciously) to give his attention and 
study to the finer and more fleeting 
shades of character, the more graceful 
and delicate manifestations of feeling, 
tlje exquisite variety of all minor parte., 
the classic keeping of a highly wrought 
whole ; to all these, polished and re- 
fined tastes, an acute sense of tho beauty 
of harmonious proportions, and a native 
grace, gentleness, and eefineuient of mind 
and manner, have been his prompters ; 
but they cannot inspire those startling 
and tremendous bursts of passion which 
belong to the highest walks of tragedy, 
and to a hicb he never gave their fullest 
expression. 1 fancy my aunt Siddoiis 
united the excellences of both these 
styles. But to return to my fatliers 
Ifamlet : every time 1 see it, soinetliiug 
strikes me afresh in the detail. Nothing 
in my mind can exceed the exquisite 
beauty of bis last * Go on 1 follow 
thee,' to the ghost. 'J'he full gush of 
deep and tender faith, in spite of the 
awful mystery, to whose unfolding be is 
committing his life, is beautiful beyond 
measure. It is distinct, and wholly 
different fiom the noble, rational, philo- 
sophic conviction, * And for my soul, 
what can it do to thatV It is full of the 
unu' terable fondness of a believing heart, 
and brought to my mind, last night, 
those holy aud lovely words of scripture, 

• Perfect love casteth out fear:* h en- 
chanted me. There is one thing in 
which I do not believe my father ever 
has been, or ever will be, excelled ; his 
high and noble hearing, his gallant, 
graceful, courteous deportment ; his per- 
fect good-breeding on the stage ; un- 
marked alike by any peculiarity of time, 
place, or self (except peculiar grace and 
beauly). He appears to me to be tlie 
beau tdial of the courtly, thorough-bred, 
chivalrous gentleman from the days of 
the admirable Crichton down to those of 
Oeoige the Fourth.” 

She who wrote this may be accused 
of eotertaining an unnatural dislike to 
A professkm ouj^ of which the reputa- 


tion of her family has been reared, and 
a very natural inclination to praise her 
father ; but we do not think that any 
one will lay to her charge that she is 
ignorant of the principles of the art 
itself, or incapable of discriminating 
between the good and the bad artist. 

We have not attempted, neither do 
we mean to attempt, any thing like an 
analysis of Mrs. Butler's volumes. 
Every body knows the occasion which 
produced them. A professional trip 
to America set the fair authoress to 
work in the ancient and approved sys- 
tem of journal-keeping ; and hence 
we have her recording her adventures 
and jotting down the reflections that 
occur to her on board of ship, on the 
decks of steam-boats, in public car- 
riages, in green-rooms, on the stage, in 
the sick chamber, in the ^ midst of 
crowded assemblies, under the blue 
vault of heaven. What imaginable 
epitome could we pretend to give of 
such a melange ? None whatever. 
Hut we can do what is much more to 
the purpose,— we can enable the lady 
to speak for herself, and then leave 
our readers to judge whether, in award- 
ing oiir tribute of praise to h6r and to 
her performance, we have offered the 
slightest insult to their judgment. 
Miss Fanny Kemble is on board of 
ship — tlie day is Sunday — the scene 
the wide Atlantic. Mark ! 

After lunch they spread our tent ; a 
chair was placed fur my father, and the 
little bell being rung we collected in our 
rude church. It affected me much, this 
praying on the lonely sea, in die words 
tliat at the same hour were being ut- 
tered by millions of kindred tongues in 
our dear home. There waA something, 
too, impressive and touching in this mo- 
mentary union of strangers, met but for a 
assing dav, to part perhaps never to 
ehold each other's faces again, in the 
holiest of all unions— that of Christian 
worship. Here 1 felt how close, how 
strong, that wondrous tie of common 
faith that thus gathered our company, 
unknown and unconnected by any one 
worldly interest or bond, to utter the 
same words of praise and supplication, 
to think perhaps the same thoughts of 
humble and trustful dependence on 
God’s great goodness in this our pil- 
pimage to foreign lands, to yearn per- 
haps with the same affection and earnest 
imploring of blessings towards our na- 
tive soil and its beloved ones left be- 
hind. Oh, bow 1 felt all this as we 
spoke aloud that touching invocation, 
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which is always one of my most earnest 
prayers, ' Almighty God, who hast pro- 
mised when two or three are gathered 
together in tliy name,’ &c. * * 

The bright cloudless sky and glorious 
sea seemed to respond, in their silent 
magnificence, to our Te Deum. I felt 
more of the excitement of prayer than I 
have known for many a day, "and 'twas 
good>-oh ! very, very good ! • 

** ’Tis good to behold this new uni- 
verse, this mighty sea which he hath 
made, this glorious cloudless sky, where 
hang, like dew-drops, his scattered 
worlds of light — to see all this imd say, — 

* These are thy glorious works, pa«vnt of 
good !* 

" After prayers, wrote journal. Some 
sea-weed flouted by the ship to-day, 
borne from tlie gulf-stream ; I longed to 
have it, for it told of land : gulls too 
came wheeling about, and the little pet- 
terols like sea-swallows skimmed round 
and round, now resting on the still bo- 
som of the sunny sen, now flickering 
away in rapid circles like black butter- 
flies. They got a gun, to my horror, 
and wasted a deal of time in trying to 
shoot these feathered mariners ; but they 
did not even succeed in scarid^ them. 
We went and Baton the forecastle to see 
the sun set : he did not go down cloud- 
less, but dusky ridges of vapour stretched 
into ruddy streaks along the horizon, as 
his disk dipped into the burnished sen. 
The foam round the prow, us the ship 
made way with all sail set before a fair 
wind, was the most lovely thing 1 ever 
saw. Purity, strength, glee, and won- 
drous beauty, were in those showers of 
snowy spray that sprang up above the 
black ship's sides, and fell like a cataract 
of rubies under the red sunlight. We 
sat there till evening came down; the 
sea, from brilliant azure grew black as 
unknown tilings, the wind freshened, 
and we left our cold stand to walk, or 
rather run, up and down the deck to 
warm ourselves. I'his we continued till, 
one by one, the stars bad lit their lamps 
in heaven : their wondrous brilliancy, 
together with the aurora boreB]i8,*whicb 
rushed like sheeted ghosts along the 
sky, and the stream of fire that shone 
round the ship's way, made heaven and 
sea appear like one vast world of flame, 
as though the thin blue veil of air and 
the dark curtain of the waters were but 
drawn across a universe of light. Mercy, 
how strange it was ! We stood at the 
stern, watching the milky wake the ship 
left ns she stole through the eddying 
waters." 

Such are the effects of devotional 


exercise at sea. Now, behold how this 
vulgar-minded woman is roused by an 
inland scene of surpassing beauty. She 
is standing on the ledge of a rock near 
West Point. 

** My father beckoned to me from 
above not to pursue my track ; so I 
climbed through a break, which the 
rocky walls of nature end the broken 
fortificationa of art rendered tolerably 
difficult of access, and running round the 
wall, joined my father on his high stand, 
where be was holding out his arms to 
me. For two or three minutes we min- 
gled exclamations of delight and surpriae : 
he tlien led me to the brink of the ram- 
part ; and looking down the opposite 
angle of the wall to that which 1 was 
previously coasting, 1 beheld the path I 
wos then" following break suddenly off, 
on the edge of a precipice several hun- 
dred feet down into the valley : it made 
me gulp to look at it. Presently I left 
my father, and after going the complete 
round of the ruins, found out for myself a 
grassy knoll, commanding a full view of 
the scene, sufficiently fur from my party 
not to hear their voices, and screened 
from seeing them by some beautiful 
young cedar bushes ; and here I lay 
down uiid cried most abundantly, by 
which means 1 recovered my senses, 
wliich else, I think, must have forsaken 
me. How full of thoughts I was! Of 
God's great might, and gracious good- 
ness, of the beauty of this earth, of the 
apparent nothingness of man wheu com- 
pared with this huge inanimate creation, 
of bis wondrous value, for whose delight 
and use all these fair things were cre- 
ated. I thought of my distant home— • 
that handful of earth thrown upon the 
wide watejrs, whose genius hns led the 
kingdoms of the world,— whose children 
have become the possessors of this new 
hemisphere. 1 rejoiced to tliink that, 
when England shall he, as all things must 
be, fallen into the devouring past, her 
language will still be spoken among these 
glorious hills, her name revered, her me- 
mory ohorished, her fame preserved 
here, in this far world beyond the seas, 
this country of her children's adoption. 
Poor old mother ! how she would re- 
main amazed to see the huge earth and 
waters where her voice is heard, in the 
name of every spot where her descend- 
ants have reeted the soles of their feet : 
this giant inheritmee of her sons, poor, 

poor Old England ! * * 

« * • e 

Where are the poets of this hmd 1 Why 
such a world should bring forth men 
with minds and souls larger and stronger 
than any that ever dwelt in mortal flesh. 
Where are the poets of this land I They 
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Bbould be giants, too ; Uomefs and Mil- 
tons, and Goethes and Dantes, and 
Shakspeares. Have these gloricas scenes 
poured no inspiriii|;s into iicoits yort^ 
to behold aim praise their beauty? ts 
there none to come here and worship 
among those bills and waters till this 
heart burns witliin him, and the hymn of 
inspiration flows from his lips, and rises 
to the sky ? Is there not one among the 
sons of such a soil to send forth its 
praises to the universe, to throw new 
glor}' round tlie mountains, new beauty 
over the waves? Is inanimate nature, 
alone, here * telling the glories of God?* 
Oh, surely, surely, tliere will come a 
time w'hen this lovely land will be vocal 
with the sound of song, wlien every 
close-locked valley and waving wooa, 
rifted rock and flowing stream, shall have 
their praise.” 

So much for the religious aspirations 
of this low-minded and impertinent 
woman. Now for one specimen of the 
respect which site pays to decorum. 

" It poured with rain all day. Dr. 
called, and gave me a sermon about 
waltzing. As it was perfectly good 
sense, to which 1 could re])ly uothiiig 
whatever in the shaije of objection, 1 
promised him never to waltz again, ex- 
cept with a woman or mv brother. • 

* • b * 

After all, *tiH not fitting that a man 
should put his arm round one’s waist, 
whether one belongs to any one but one’s 
self or not. 'Tis much against what 1 
have always thought most sacred, — the 
dignity of a woman in lier own eyes and 

those of others. I like Dr. most 

exceedingly. He spoke every way to 
my feelings of what was right, to-day. 
After saying that he felt convinced, 
from conversations winch he had heard 
amongst men, that waltzing was immoral 
in its tendency, he added, ' 1 am mar- 
ried, and have been in love, and cannot 
imagine any thing more destructive of 
the deep and devoted respect which love 
is calculated to excite in every honour- 
able man’s heart, nut only for the indi- 
vidual object of his affections, but for 
her whole sex, than to see any and 
every impertinent coxcomb in a ball- 
room come up to her, and, without re- 
morse or hesitation, clasp her waist, im- 
prison her hand, and absolutely whirl 
her round in his arms.' So spake the 
Doctor ; and my sense of propriety and 
conviction of right bore testimony to the 
truth of h|i eaying. So, farewell, sweet 
GuilijMfwaltij — next to hock, the most 
/iiitoxiwttng mwth of the Rheinland, 
I jlwli never seep time to your pleasant 
^measure again! — no matter ; after all. 


ing is better than to be lightly 
of, and to deserve such men- 

But Miss Fanny Kemble is so 
wholly engrossed with her own poor 
performances that she has neither time 
to look at the structure of American 
society, nor powers of mind sufficiently 
acute to discriminate between its ex- 
cellences and its defects. To be sure 
she has not. Witness the following 
loose observations. 

** These democrats are as title-sick as 
a banker’s wife in England. My father 

told me to-day that Mr. , talking 

about the state of the country, spoke of 
the lower orders finding their level : 
now this enchants me, because a republic 
is a natural anomaly ; there is nothing 
republican in tlie construction of the ma- 
terial universe ; there be highlands end 
lowlands, lordly mountains as barren as 
any aristorracy, and lowly valleys as 
productive us any labouring classes. 
The feeling of rank, of inequality, is in- 
herent in us, a part of the veneration of 
our natures ; and like most of our pro- 
perties seldom finds its right channels — 
in place of which it has created artificial 
ones suited to the fnime of society into 
which the civilised world has formed 
itself. I believe in my heart that a re- 
public is the noblest, lifghest, and purest 
form of government ; but I believe that, 
according to tlie present disposition of 
human creatures, ’tis a mere beau 
totally incajiable of realisation. What 
the world may be fit for six hundred 
years hence 1 cannot exactly perceive ; 
but in tljH mean time, 'tis my conviction 
that America will be a monarchy before 
1 am a skeleton.” 

Again,— behold her in church. 

*' There was no clerk to assist in the 
service, and the congregation were as 
neglectful of the directions in the prayer- 
book, and ns indolent and remiss iit ut- 
tering the responses as they are in our 
own churches ; indeed the absence of the 
clerk made the inaudibility of the con- 
gregation’s portion of the service more 
palpable than it is with ns. *]’he organ 
and chanting were very good, — infinitely 
superior to the performances of those 
blessed little parish cherubim who 
monopolise the praises of God in our 
churches, so much to the suffering of all 
good Christians not favoured with deaf- 
ness. The service is a little altered — all 
prayers for our king, queen, house of 
lords, parliament, &c., of course omitted : 
in lieu of which they pray for the presi- 
dent and all existing authorities. Sundry 
repetitions of the Lord's prayer, and 
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other pasaagOB, were left out ; they cor- 
rect our English, too, substituting the 
more modern jihraseology of those for the 
dear old-fashioned them, which our 
prayer-book uses : as, * spare thou those, 
O God,* instead of * spare thou them, O 
God, which confess their faults.* W her- 
ever the word wealth occurs, too, these 
zealous purists, connecting that word 
with no idea but dollars and cents, have 
replaced it by a term more acceptable 
to their comprehension,-* prosperi^i-* 
ilierefore they say, * In all time of our 
prosperity (t.e. wealth), in all time of 
our tribulation,* &c. 1 wonder bow 

these gentlemen interpret the word com- 
monwealth ; or whether, in the course of 
their reading, they ever met with the 
word deprived of the final tk ; and if so, 
what they imagined it meant.* 

Tolerably sharp thiSf but of course 
flippant and prejudiced. Well^ then, 
try again. 

** 1 think the European traveller, in 
order to form a just estimate both of the 
evils and advantages deriving from the 
institutions ol this country, should spend 
one day in the streets of New li'ork and 
the next in the walks of Hoboken. If in 
tlie one, the toil, the care, the j^ibour of 
mind and body, the outward and visible 
signs of the debasing pursuit of wealth, 
are marked in melancholy characters 
upon every man be meets, and bear wit- 
ness to tlie great curse of the country ; 
in the other, the crowds of huppy, cheer- 
ful, enjoying beings of that order vrhtch, 
in the old world, are condemned to cease- 
less and ill-requited labour, will testify 
to the blessings which counterbalance 
that curse. 1 never w'as so forcibly 
struck W'ith the prosperity and happiness 
of the lower orders of society in this 
country os yesterday returning from Ho- 
boken. The walks along the river and 
through the woods, the steamers crossing 
from the city, were absolutely thronged 
with a cheerful, well-dressed population 
abroad, merely for the purpose of plea- 
sure and exercise. Journeymen, la. 
bourers, handicraftsmen, tradespeople, 
with their families, bearing all in their 
dress and looks evident signs of well- 
being and contentment, were all flocking 
from their confined ayocations, into the 
pure air, the bright sunshine, and beau- 
tiful shade of this lovely place. I do not 
know any spectacle which could give a 
foreiguer, especially an Eoglishman, a 
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better illustration of that peculiar excel- 
lence of the American government — the 
freedom and happiness of the lower 
classes. Neither is it to be said that tiiis 
was h holyday, or an occasion of pe- 
culiar festivity — it was a common week- 
day — such as our miserable manufac- 
turing population spends from sun-rise 
to sun-down in confined, incessant, un- 
healthy toil — to earn, at its conclusion, 
the inadequate reward of health and hap- 
piness so wasted. The contrast struck 
me forcibly — it rejoiced my heart; it 
surely w'as an object of contemplation, 
that any one who had a heart must have 
rejoiced in. Presently, however, came 
the following reflections: — These peo- 
ple are happy — their wants are satisfied, 
their desires fulfilled — their capacities of 
enjoyment meet with full employment — 
they are well fed, well clothed, well 
housed; moderate labour insures them 
all this, and leaves them leisure for such 
recreations as they are capable of enjoy- 
ing ; but bow is it with me ? and I mean 
not me myself alone, but all who, like 
myself, have received a higher degree of 
mental cultivation, whose estimate of 
happiness is, therefore, so much higher, 
whose capacity for enjoyment is ao much 
more expanded and cultivated ; can 1 be 
satisfied with a race in a circular railroad 
car, or a swing between the lime-trees 1 
Where are my peculiar objects of plea- 
sure and recreation ? where are the pic- 
ture galleries — the sculpturos — the works 
of art and science — the countless wonders 
of human ingenuity and skill — the culti- 
vated and refined society — the intercourse 
witli men of genius, literature, scientific 
knowledge — where are all the sources 
from which 1 am to dniw my recreations 1 
They are not. The heart of a philan- 
thropist may indeed be satisfied, but the 
intellectual man feels a dearth that is 
inexpressibly painful ; and in spite of the 
real and great pleasure which I derived 
from the sight of so much enjoyment, I 
coul4 not help desiring that enjoyment 
of another order were combined with it. 
Perhaps the two are incompatible ; if so, 
1 would not alter the present state of 
things if I could. 

** The losers here are decidedly in the 
minority. Indeed, ao much so, aa hardly 
to form a class ; they are a few indivi- 
duals, scattered over the countiy, and of 
course their happiness ought not to come 
into competition witli that of the mass of 
the people; but the Americans, at the 
same time that they make no provision 
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* ** The spirit of independence, which is the common atmospheric air of Ame- 
rica, penetrates into the churches, as well as elsewhere. In Boston, 1 have heard 
the Biiostles' creed mutilated and altered ; once by the omission of the passage * de- 
scended into hell,* and another time, by the substitution of the words ' descended 

into the place of departed spirits.* ’* 
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what«7er for tlio happiness of such a 
portion of their inhabitants, would be 
very angry if one were to say it was a 
very inconsiderable one ; and yet that is 
the truth.” 

This at least is not the d^ision of a 
mind blinded with prejudice. What 
will the “ newspaper-writers’* say to 
the following ? 

** In speaking of the had and disa- 
greeable results of the political institu- 
tions of this country, as exhibited in the 
feelings and manners of the lower orders, 
1 have everywhere dwelt upon tliose 
which, from my own disposition, and 
the opinions and sentiments in which 1 
have been educated, have struck me 
most, and most unfavourably. But 1 
should be sorry to bo so blind, or so pre- 
judiced, as not to perceive the great mo- 
ral goods which arise from the very 
same source, and display tliemselves 
strongly in the same doss of people: 
honesty and truth, excellences so great, 
that the most bigoted worshipper of the 
forms and divisions of societies in the 
old world would surely be ashamed to 
weigh them in the balance against the 
deference there paid to rank or riches, or 
even the real and very agreeable quali- 
ties of civility and courtesy. Americans 
(1 speak now of the people, not the gen- 
tlemen and ladies, they are neither so 
honest wd true, nor quite so rude) are 
indeed independent. Every man tliat 
will work a little can live extremely 
well. No portion of the countxy is yet 
overstocked w'ith followers of trades, not 
even the Atlantic cities. Living is 
cheap — labour is dear. To conclude, as 
the Irishwoman said, * It is a darling 
country for poor folks ; foi^ if 1 work 
three days in the week, can’t iTie in my 
bed the other three, if I plase T This 
being so, all dealings between handi- 
craftsmen and those who employ tJiem, 
tradesmen and those who buy of them, 
servants and those who are served Jby 
them, are conducted upon the most en- 
tire system of reciprocity of advantage ; 
indeed, if any thing, the obligation ap- 
pears always to lie on that party which, 
with us, is generally supposed to confer 
it. Thus, — my shoemaker, a person with 
whom 1 have now dealt largely for two 
years, said to me the other day, upon my 
remonstrating about being obliged regu- 
larly to come to his shop and uiiboot, 
whraever I order a new pair of walking 
bootf^* Well, ma'am, we can keep your 
meMiise certainly, to oblige you, but as 
a rule we don't do it for any of our cus- 
'tonvers, it’s so very troublesome.* These 
people are then, as I said before, most 
;truly independent^ they are therefore 


never Servile, and but seldom civil, but 
for the same very reason they do not 
rob you ; they do not need to do so ; 
neither do they lie to you, for your fa- 
vour or displeasure in no way affects 
their interest. If you intrust to their 
care materials of any sort to make up, 
you are sure, no matter how long you 
may leave them in their hands, or how 
entirely you may have forgotten the 
quantiW originally given, to have every 
inch of them returned to you ; and you 
are also generally sure that any question 
you ask, witli regard to the quality of 
what you purchase, will be answered 
without any endeavour to impose upon 
you, or palm upon your ignorance that 
which ia worse for mat vrhich is better. 
Two circumstances, which have como 
under my own knowledge, will serve to 
illustrate the spirit of the people; and 
they are good illustrations to quote, for 
similar circumstances are of daily and 
hourly occurrence. 

** A farmer who is in the habit of call- 
ing at our house on his way to market, 
with eggs, poultry, Ac., being questioned 
os to whether the eggs were now-laid, 
replied, without an instant's hesitation, 

* No, not the very frosh ones,— we eat all 
those ourselves* 

** On , returning home lute from the 
play one night, I could not find my 
slippers any where, and, after some 
useless searching, performed my toilet 
for bed without them. The next morn- 
ing, on inquiring of my maid if she 
knew anything of them, she replied with 
perfect equanimity, that having w'ulked 
home through tho snow, and got her feet 
extremely wet, she bad put them on, and 
forgotten to restore them to their place 
before my return. Nobody, I think, 
will doubt that on English farmer, and 
an English servant, might sell stale eggs, 
and use their mistress’s slippers ; but 1 
think it highly doubtful, that either fact 
would have been acknowledged with 
such perfect honesty any where but 
here. As to the servants here, except 
the blacks, and the poor Irish bread- 
hunters who come over, there are scarcely 
any to be found : the very name seems 
repugnant to an American ; and how- 
ever high their wages, and easy their si- 
tuation, they seem hardly to be able to 
endure the bitterness of subserviency 
and subordinatiun.” 

Well, well ; Mrs. Butler’s is a coarse 
and vulgar mind, after all. The news- 
papers have said as much, and who 
can doubt it ? Nobody that will bike 
the trouble to read, mark, and digest 
the following : 

There is a speeios of home religion, 
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BO to speak, which is kept alive bj the 
gatheringr together of families at Btated 
periods of joy and fedtivity, which has a 
far deeper moral than most people ima- 
gine. The merry-making at Christmas, 
the watching out the old year, and in the 
new, the royalty of Twelfth-night, the 
keeping of birth-days, and anniversaries 
of weddings, are Uiings which, to the 
worldly-wise in these wise times, may 
savour of childishness or superstition ; 
but they tend to promote and keep alive 
some of the sweetest charities, and kind- 
liest sympathies of our poor nature. 
While we are yet children, these days 
are set in golden letters in the calendar, 
long looked forward to, — enjoyed with 
unmized delight, — the peculiar seasons 
of new frocks, new books, new toys, 
drinking of healths, bestowing of bless- 
ings and wishes by kindred and parents, 
and being brought into the notice of our 
elders, and, as children used to think in 
the dark ages, therefore their betters. 
To the older portion of the community 
such times were times of many mingled 
emotions, all, all of a softening, if 
not of so ezhilaruting a nature. The 
cares, the toils of the world had be- 
come their portion,— some little of its 
coldness, its selfishness, and sad guard- 
edness, had crept upon them, — distance 
and various interests, and the weary 
works of life, had engrossed their thoughts 
and turned their hearts and their feet 
from the dear household paths, and tho 
early fellowship of home ; but at these 
seasons the world was in its turn pushed 
aside for a moment, — the old throsholds 
were crossed by tljose who had ceased to 
dwell ill tho house of their birth, — 
kindred and friends met again, as in tho 
early days of childhood and youth, under 
the same roof-tree, — the nursery revel, 
and the achool-day jubilee, was recalled 
to their thoughts by the joyful voices and 
faces of anew generation, — the blessed 
and holy influences of home flowed back 
into their souls, at such a time, by a thou- 
sand channels, — the heart was warmed 
with tlie kind old love and fellowship,— 
face brightened to kindred face, and 
hand grasped tho band where the same 
blood was flowing, and all the evil deeds 
of time seemed for a while retrieved. 
These were holy and happy seBBons. 


Oh, England I dear, dear England ! this 
sweet, sacred worship, next to that of 
God the highest and purest, was long 
cberiqjbed in your soil, where the word 
home was surely more hallowed than in 
any other save heaven. Far, far off be 
the day when a cold and narrow spirit 
shall quench in you these dear and good 
human yearnings, and make the conse- 
crated earth around our door-stones as 
barren as the wide wilderness of life in 
strange lands. In this country 1 have 
been mournfully struck with the absence 
of every thing like this home-clinging. 
Here are comparatively no observances 
of tides and times. Christmas-day is no 
religious day, and hardly a holyday with 
them. New -year’s -day is perhaps a 
little, hut only a little, more so. For 
Twelfth-day, it is unknown ; and the 
household private festivals of birthdays 
are almost universally passed by unse- 
vered from the rest of the toilsome days 
devoted to the curse of labour. Indeed, 
the young American leaves so soon the 
shelter of his home, the world so early 
becomes to him a home, that the happy 
and powerful influences and associations 
of that word to him are hardly known. 
Sent forth to earn his existence at the 
veiy opening time of mind and heart, 
like a young green-house plant just bud- 
ding, that should be thrust out into the 
colder air, the blight of worldliness, of 
coldness, and of care, drive in the com- 
ing blossoms ; and if the tree lives, half 
its loveliness and half its ustfulnm are 
shorn from it. Those are some of the 
consequences of the universal doom of 
Americans, to labour for their bread : 
there are othera and better ones.” 

With this we conclude. Far be it 
from us to deny that in the Jcurnal 
tlicre is a good deal to grow weaiy 
upon, something to censure, and here 
and there a passage to condemn. But 
we end as we began, by declaring that 
the epirit of the book is excellent; and 
that the galled newspaper-writers,*' 
in their efforts to run it down, only 
convict themselves of the grossest want 
of candour — the most magnanimous 
disregard to truth and consistency. 
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. A SKETCH. 

* The house of infancy, though humbly placed, 

Still has its charms, however lowl^ graced ; 

1'hat place of rest, where oft in childish hour 
WeVe laughed and cried, so like an April shower, 

Clings to the heart, — undying freshness yields, 

Bringing to memory our own green fields.*' — Tale ofVenieem 

Ellen A'Reigh was an only child, — 

Ellen A’Reigh was the fiower o* ihe wild.” — Iloco. 


Towards the latter end of the reign of 
the second George, the last house in 
the village of Nether Cramond was in- 
habited by a veteran soldier, whose 
courage, sobriety, and orderly conduct 
had obtained for him the notice of his 
colonel. Thus distinguished, he passed 
successively through all the non-com- 
missioned honours of his corps; and 
on the conclusion of peace had borne a 
halbert nearly five years. 

On the regiment being disbanded, 
Sergeant l^chead, with that feeling 
which clings to the heart of every 
human being, turned his steps towards 
the land of his fathers, ana, with his 
wife and one daughter, arrived in 
safety at Nether Cramond, his natal 
village. During the years of his ab- 
sence many changes had taken place ; 
Uie stripling companions from whom 
he parted, when the gay array of a re- 
cruiting party and the eloquence of 
their sergeant stirred up the hero with- 
in him, were now either bent by toil 
and age, or had found a grave in the 
last lowly resting-place of mortality. 
Relatives he had none, — parents and 
kinsmen had all yielded to the inex- 
orable stroke of death ; but the hovel 
in which he first saw the light re- 
mained, — dilapidated and half un- 
roofed, it is true, but still an object of 
desire to the veteran. 

It was in the possession of an opu- 
lent sailor, the owner of two large 
boats engaged in the oyster-fishery 
about Inch Mickery, and was used by 
him for stowing his spare tackle, pen- 
ning bis cow and pet lamb, storing up 
tlie potatoes raised on a patch of 
mund he farmed at a little distance 
Sum the village, and other multifiuious 
piuposes. 

Siergeant Lochead waited on the 
sailor, and made him an ofier for this 
spot, which was too advantageous to be 
refused ; and in no long time a neat 
though humble straw -thatched cot- 


tage appeared on the site of the ruin. 
It was shaded by an aged elm-tree, 
hallowed in the mind of the veteran 
by many an endearing association ; in 
childhood he had sported beneath its 
branches, on its trunk he had carved 
the initials of his parents’ names, those 
of his twin-brother, and also his own 
and Janet Hardy’s, then the youthful 
object of his love, afterwards the faith- 
ful companion of his toilsome wander- 
ings, and the mother of his blooming 
Grace. The sapling, during the years of 
his absence, had become a goodly tree, 
and the growth of each revolving season 
had gradually obliterated his youthful 
laboud;. Still the old man clung to it 
as to au early friend, and might oft be 
seen seated on a rustic bench beneath 
its shade during the fine evenings of 
summer, conversing with an aged sol- 
dier, who, like himself, had fought and 
bled at Dettingen and Foiitenoy. 

A small garden behind the house 
afforded employment to his leisure 
hours. From the backdoor a neat, 
trim gravel-walk led to a rustic alcove, 
tastefully entwined with ivy and 
honeysuckle ; while, on a narrow bor- 
der on each side of this path, the ve- 
teran liad planted and reared a pro- 
fusion of the gayest flowers of his na- 
tive Scotland ; and the ground beyond, 
divided into small compartments, or 
beds, was appropriated by him to the 
raising of a few culinary vegetables. 

Seigeant Lochead’s saving during 
his long service, added to his hard- 
earned pension, were fully sufiicient to 
supply all the wants of this frugal 
family ; but his helpmate, a bustling 
woman, who hated idleness, took in 
lint from h. factor^ as lie was termed, 
residing in the Lawn Market, in Edin- 
burgh, who paid her a stipulated sum 
for the labour of spinning. 

In this humble, happy abode, Grace 
Lochead grew up to womanhood the 
blythest and prettiest maiden in the 
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hamlet. Sorrow was a atranger to her 
vouthful bosom; nor had her lauding 
hazel eye ever been dimmed with a 
tear but for the woes of her suffering 
neighbours. 

She had completed her eighteenth 
year, when death deprived her of her 
mother, aAer a lingering and gradual 
decline of many months, during which 
she had been tended by her aged 
partner and affectionate daughter with 
the teiiderest care. Seigeant I/>cbead 
endeavoured to bear this misfortune 
like a man and a soldier ; and Grace 
suppressed her own tears in pity to 
the sufferings of her bereaved parent. 

Time passed on, and produced the 
usual effect of assuaging the first vio- 
lent grief of the mourners; but those 
who knew the veteran best perceived 
that the iron had entered deep into his 
soul, and that his pilgrimage would 
not be long in this world. His ac- 
customed haunts and amusements were 
abandoned ; he no longer took his 
daily walk on the links near the mouth 
of the Almond, to watch the craA 
ushing off for Cramond or Inch 
lickery, or inquire the news i^om the 
Dutch traders, as they lay waiting for 
their cargoes of oysters; even his gar- 
den, the pride of his heart, was now 
wholly neglected, though nature had 
once more assumed the livery of spring. 
At early dawn, and during the still 
hour of midnight, he would oft leave 
his restless couch, and, stealing from 
the cottage while his child lay buried 
in the peaceful slumbers of innocence, 
would proceed to the lowly village 
churchyard, to weep and pray over 
the grave of his departed wife. No 
longer on the accustomed seat beneath 
his favourite elm-tree did he fight his 
battles o*er again with his veteran com- 
nide ; there, indeed, he might still be 
seen, but it was with the sacred volume 
open on his knee, — his thoughts ab- 
stracted from this world of care and 
suffering, and fixed on those eternal 
mansions where sorrow can find no 
entitince. 

From those holy communings with 
his God the voice of his daughter had 
alone power to draw him, — she was 
the only remaining tie which connected 
him with a world in which be might 
now with truth be said to walk alone. 
But powerful was that tie : when he 
thought of her early a^ and orphan 
state all tlie feelings or the father b^ 
came aroused in his bosom, and he 


bldmed the selfish longings for a re- 
lease fiom present sufferings in which 
he habitually indulged. Time, how- 
ever,* brought no hilling on his wings 
to the bereaved mourner; and, ere the 
buds of a second spring were again un- 
folded on the trees, Sergeant Loebead 
breathed his last sigh in the arms of 
his affectionate child. 

Frantic w’as the grief of the youthful 
Grace, who had now no motive for re- 
straining her feelings. She threw her- 
self oil the inanimate remains of her 
beloved parent, and in bitterness of 
heart accused Providence itself of in- 
justice. The aged comrade of Ser- 
geant Lochead, to whose care Grace 
was solemnly consigned by her dying 
father, perceived that words of reproof 
or consolation would be useless, as 
cruel in the present agonised state of 
her feelings, and wisely suffered the 
first paroxysm of despair to subside 
without attempting to stem its vio- 
lence. 

In proportion to the previous excite- 
ment was the collapse which suc- 
ceeded. The afflicted orphan was 
placed ill bed by an aged neighbour 
who had assisted to tend the death- 
bed of her father. In a state of stupor 
little allied to healthful repose passed 
the hours of night with the bereaved 
daughter ; but the morning light 
brought back to her mind with aggra- 
vated distinctness the irreparable loss 
she had sustained. Her sorrow, though 
less noisy, was more intense than on 
the foregoing night, as, pale and de- 
jected, with her head bent on her 
heaving bosom, she took her seat by 
the dear remains of her beloved parent. 

The visits of her humble neighbours, 
and their well-meant, though not al- 
ways judicious, topics of consolation, 
were unnoticed and unreplied to by 
her. From this state of gloomy ab- 
straction she was, however, aroused by 
the appearance of the village wright, 
who at that period filled the office of 
the modem undertaker, to ascertain 
the requisite dimension for the narrow 
house of her father ; and scarcely had 
the violent burst of grief occasioned by 
his presence subsided into a calm, when 
Dame Smart, the schoolmistress, en- 
tered to receive directions respecting 
the shroud. 

On the appointed day the head of 
the veteran was borne to the grave by 
his ancient and sorrowing comrade, at- 
tended by many of his humble neigh- 
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bours, with whom he had lived in 
good fellowship, and by whom he was 
sincerely regretted. The sergeant had not 
died poor ; but, with the exception of 
Andrew Marvel, his bereaved daughter 
stood alone, without relative or friend in 
this world of wo. When, therefore, the 
6rst stunning grief of the old soldier 
for the loss of his companion had 
somewhat subsided, many a perplex- 
ing thought harass^ his mind re- 
specting the future disposal of his for- 
lorn charge ; but day after day passed 
on, and he remained as undetermined 
as at first. In the meanwhile Grace 
continued a prey to the most consum- 
ing grief ; in vain her simple and kind- 
hearted neighbours endeavoured to win 
herfrom hersorrow ; their apophthegms 
on the uncertainty of all earthly enjoy- 
ments, and the duty of resignation to 
the Divine will, fell on closed ears ; 
like Rachael weeping for her children, 
she refused to be comforted. 

If something is no dune wi’ that 
puir demented lassie at the cottage 
she’ll no be lang ahint the auld man, 
I opine,” quoth the goodwife of the 
mill to Andrew Marvel one morning as 
he was throwing his line into the Al- 
mond, with the hope of procuring a 
caller trout to tempt the sickly appe- 
tite of the unhappy Grace. 

The old man started on hearing the 
fears which had more than once glided 
through his own mind confirmed by 
one of the most experienced matrons of 
the hamlet. 

1 hope ye*re mista'en in this case, 
gudewife, ’’replied the soldier, ** without 
any disparagement to your skill, which 
we a’ ken to be vera great in sic 
matters.” 

** Mista’en, indeed 1” muttered the 
offended dame, entering the mill with- 
out deigning to hold further colloquy 
with the veteran; who, winding up his 
line slowly and thoughtfully, took the 
path leading to the manse. 

Mr. Murray, at that time the pastor 
ofCramond, was one of those heavenly 
minded men who, in his confined 
sphere, went about continually doing 
good. Not content with punctually 
fulfilling the public duties or his sacred 
oiRoe, be was the fnend, the adviser, 
and the stay of the meanest of his 
flock ; and from him it was that An- 
drew Marvel sought counsel on the 
present occasion. 

The reverend divine, as he listened 
to the veteran, felt a deep interest in 


the fate of the desolate orphan, and 
thought he would best promote her 
welfare by gaining for her admijssion 
into the household of some of the fa- 
milies of distinction resident in the 
neighbourhood. “ In this way,” ob- 
served the worthy man, she will 
be most effectually prevented from 
brooding over her loss, and the little 
property left by her father will accu- 
mulate as a provision for future exi- 
gencies.” 

Andrew’s mind was lightened of 
half its load, and again and again he 
thanked the pastor for his kind consi- 
deration. 

“Ye say right, sir ; there’s nae 
pension now,” he replied, “ and 
atweel a’ that’s left ahint wadna keep 
the bairn without wark o’ some kind or 
other; and, as ye observe, puir Gracy’s 
been ower tenderly brought up for hard 
labour ; sae 1 hope ye’ll succeed in 
your benevolent design.” 

“ Doubt it not, my honest friend,” 
rejoined the divine ; “ but, in the 
mean time, do not mention a word of 
what has been said to any one, not 
even |o the orphan herself^ till I see 
you again.” 

Andrew promised to obey this in- 
junction to the letter, and, leaving the 
Manse, pursued his way to the cottage, 
where he spent the remainder of the 
day. 

The pastor of Nether Cramond was 
no laggard in the career of benevolence ; 
and scarcely was Andrew Marvel out 
of sight before he bestrode Surefoot, 
and was jogging forward to Cox- 
combry Hall. Mr. Murray had been 
no wrangler for augmentations either to 
glebe or stipend ; he had qever called 
for repairs for his manse or offices ; he 
was not a rigorous exactor either in 
respect to the quantity or quality of 
that portion of his income which vras 
paid m grain ; consequently be was an 
universal favourite with the heritors, 
great and small, and at all times a 
welcome and highly respected guest at 
the Hall. 

The proprietor of Coxcombry Hall, at 
the period of which I write, was the 
fourth lineal descendant of Sir Am- 
brose Ravelrig, who in his day had 
done much good service, and suffered 
much persecution for the covenanted 
cause. The present Sir John Ravel- 
rig had been educated in the paternal 
mansion, under the eye of a parent, 
retaining much of the puritanical stiff- 
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ness of his progenitors, and whose 
chief failing was an inordinate pride of 
ancestry, which had in some measure 
tincthred the mind of his son, and 
rendered him formal, and somewhat 
supercilious in his manners. When 
he had, however, nearly attained the 
age of twenty-six, he was united to his 
cousin, the daughter of one of the 

a s of the supreme court of Scot- 
and tlie mild and gentle man- 
ners of his amiable partner had to a 
certain degree corrected what was 
harsh and forbidding in the character 
of her husband. 

Lady Jtavelrig was the mother of 
five children, the two youngest of 
whom were yet in their infancy ; and, 
though still in the prime of life, dedi- 
cated a great portion of her time to the 
formation of the mind and morals of 
her offspring. Such was the family 
into which the benevolent pastor was 
anxious that the orphan of Sergeant 
Lochcad should be received, nor did 
he much fear that his petition would be 
rejected. IJis fair hostess in particular 
listened with much interest to the tale of 
poor Grace’s bereavement ; and, being 
in want of an assistant in the tiurscry, 
requested that she might bo prepared to 
remove to the Hall without delay. 

Words cannot describe the desola- 
tion of soul with which the sorrowing 
girl turned her back on the abode of 
her youth, nor was honest Andrew 
much less afl'ected ; but he suppressed 
his own feelings in pity to the suffer- 
ings of the orphan, and nearly in total 
silence they trod the path towards 
Coxcombfy Hall. 

Lady Iluvelrig, who was seated in a 
front parlour with her two younger 
children, as they approached the house 
gave Oi'ders for their instant admission 
to her presence ; and the compassion- 
ate tone in which she addressed the 
youthful mimroer conveyed to her 
mind the first alleviating feeling she 
had experienced since the grave closed 
over her father. 

While little Helen climbed to the 
knee of her new attendant, with whom 
she seemed mightily delighted, her 
brother had been eagerly cultivating 
the acquaintance of the veteran. An- 
drew Marvel was expert in cutting 
with his knife various knicknacks in 
wood, and he presented to Master 
Ambrose a mimic fort, executed in his 
very best style. Wild with joy, the 
boy displays bis valued treasure to 


his mother, and obtained permission 
to visit the old soldier, and inspect all 
his curiosities, when Grace should 
visit him at the village. 

The novelty of all around her, the 
lively prattle of the children, and the 
considerate kindness of Lady Ravel- 
rig, distracted the attention of the or- 
phan from the contemplation of her 
own sorrow; and she beheld the de- 
parture of her only friend with greater 
composure than might have been 
deemed possible. 

In the nursery Grace soon became a 
prime favourite; her obliging temper 
and industrious habits recommended 
her to the aged foster-mother of Lady 
Ravelrig, who presided over this de- 
partment of the household ; while the 
good humour with which she joined in 
the sports of the children, and her 
ready talent at contriving and getting 
up little mimic pantomimes for their 
amusement, rendered her an invalu- 
able acquisition to the young brood. 

Thus forced to exertion, and com- 
pelled daily to attend the children in 
their walks, the spirits of Grace felt the 
benefit of the change in her habits, and 
at the termination of a few months, if 
she had not recovered her former light- 
hearted hilarity, peace and contentment 
were at least the inmates of her bosom. 

At this period, the eldest hope of 
the ancient house of Ravelrig became 
for a few weeks an inmate of the pa- 
ternal mansion. Afler finishing tiis 
education at the High School of Edin- 
burgh, he commenced the study of 
the law, under the guidance of his 
maternal uncle, then one of the most 
celebrated jurists and eloquent advo- 
cates at the Scottish bar. Such a 
course of study was at this period 
deemed essential to the finisbea edu- 
cation of the high-born youths of 
Caledonia, even though they were not 
intended to pursue the law as a pro- 
fession. Tlie arrival of young Ravel- 
rig was hailed with joy by every mem- 
ber of the fiimily, but by none more 
than the youthful inmates of the nur- 
sery. Thither he flew on the wings of 
affection, after embracing his parents 
and eldest sister; and was surrounded 
by his youthful sisters and brotJier, 
all equally eager to claim his notice. 
Even little Helen lisped forth her wel- 
come, and drew his attention to her 
favourite Grace, who had modestly r^ 
treated to one of the windows on hia 
entrance. 
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The youtli started as his eye fell 
on the symmetrical form and lovely 
countenance of the orphan, whose un- 
studied graces and winning demephour 
would have adorned the most eicalted 
rank. With Helen in his arms, and 
peceded by the youthful tribe, he 
hastened to all their favourite haunts,— 
their aviary, — the small plot of ground 
they term^ their garden,— and a little 
romantic mtto, where they had ar- 
ranged a humble collection of shells, 
minerals, and other subjects of natural 
history, which were all displayed to 
him witli the utmost exultation. In 
the grotto he was also shewn the fort, 
and some other toys given to Ambrose 
by the veteran, while they poured into 
his ear the sad story of poor Grace’s 


sorrows. 

From this moment compassion min- 
gled with his admiration of the beau- 
teous orphan, and imparted to his 
voice and manner, when addressing 
her, a softness which sunk deep into 
the heart of the simple and unsophisti- 
cated maiden. 

^During his short stay he was the 
constant companion of the children in 
their morning and evening rambles 
through the extensive policiei sur- 
rounding the mansion ; and insensibly 
Grace lost the shyness and reserve his 
presence at first inspired, and would 
even sometimes mingle in the mirthful 
sports going forward. 

Three weeks flew rapidly away, 
when the heir of llavelrig was recall^ 
to Edinburgh by a mandate from his 
uncle, who had returned from attend- 
ing the northern circuit. The inmates 
of the nursery were loud in their la- 
mentations for the loss of their com- 
panion ; and Grace, without knowing 
why, felt a listless melancholy stealing 
over her mind. The image of Edwin 
&velrig was ever present to her wak- 
ing thoughts, and mingled itself with 
the visions of the night. 11 is presence 
had shed a brief gleam of joy across 
the path of the solitary orphan, and 
now, when it was witlidrawn, she wan- 
dered in tenfold deeper gloom. 

Edwin, on his part, for the first time 
obeyed the summons of his uncle with 
reluctance ; unknown to himself, the 
^rustic inaiden had made a deep im- 
*p w s iio p on bia youthful fancy. Study 
e|OW irksome; and when he min- 
'ks the danee, or took his place 
<i| 9 oa|'^^fiMhiouabl^ and high-born 
' &irofihe northern metropolis, his mind 


flew back to the shades round Cox- 
combry Hall, and the blooming at- 
tendant of his infant sister. 

For the next six months Gracdand 
he never met but in the presence of 
his parents, during the occasional visits 
made by the uncle and nephew to the 
hall ; but these transient and con- 
strained interviews tended to keep 
alive that subtile flame in the heart 
of each which so deeply tinged the 
colour of their future fate. 

About the termination of this period 
Andrew Marvel paid the debt of na- 
ture, and at his own earnest request 
his remains were placed by the side of 
his former comrade. The last days of 
die old man had been rendered com- 
fortable by the kind consideration of 
Lady Ravelrig, and, what was still 
more gratifying to his feelings, Grace 
was allowed to spend a part of every 
evening by bis bed-side. His death 
renewed in almost its original bitter- 
ness the grief she had felt ft>r her own 
immediate loss; and on the evening 
of tlic day which consigned ins re- 
mains to the grave she wandered forth 
to the churchyard, and, seated on the 
green Sod beneath which reposed her 
own lamented parents, her tears fell 
fast on the new-made grave of their 
aged friend. 

About this period a cause involving 
the property and reputation of two 
ancient Scottish families was depend- 
ing before the Court of Session, and 
the uncle of Edwin Jtavelrig was re- 
tained as leading advocate for the de- 
fendant. The case was of an intricate 
nature, and required that he should, 
with his client, proceed to the French 
capital, in the hope of procuring evi- 
dence to impeach the crcJibility of 
some of the witnesses brought forward 
by their opponents. 

Edwin was to be the companion of 
their journey, and during the absence 
of Grace he arrived to bid adieu to his 
family. Sir John and Lady llavelrig, 
who were spending the day with some 
friends a few miles distant, had not 
returned, and he wandered forth alone, 
his thoughts fixed on the cottage 
inaiden. 

Sauntering on, he soon reached the 
Almond, whose romantic and riTchly 
wooded banks re-echoed not then, as 
in after years, tlie astou'hding din of 
numerous foige-haromers, 'end whose 
limpid waters rippling peacefully to- 
waras the Fortli, formed a pleasing 
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accompaniment to the cheerful whistle 
of the ploughboy, the simple meMy of 
the shepherd's reed^ or the blithe lilt of 
the milkmaid. 

It was a bland evening in May; 
the sun bad sunk in mild radiance be- 
neath the horizon, leaving the path he 
trod in deep shadow, while its reflected 
rays gilded the craggy and indented 
ridge of Corstorphine, the fancied re- 
semblance of which to the figure of a 
cock's-comb had given the name to 
the ancestral mansion of the Ravelrigs, 
which stood near to its northern base. 

In a sort of dreamy reverie the youth 
sauntered along the bold and wooded 
banks of the stream, till he came within 
sight of the hamlet. Lights began to 
twinkle through the humble windows 
and open doors of the cottages, as the 
busy housewives prepared the frugal 
meal for their industrious, perhaps 
weary, helpmates. The cheerful song 
of the boatmen was borne on the even- 
ing breeze, as they navigated their 
craft a short way up the Almond ; but 
in the present mood of young Ravel- 
rig's mind those sounds and sights of 
rural peace and contentment imparted 
not, as heretofore, a glow of benevo- 
lent feeling to his bosom. 

He turned abruptly to retrace his 
way to the house, in the liope that his 
parents would now be arrived ; per- 
haps a sweeter hope also fiuttered 
round his heart, — lie might perchance 
behold the form of one whose image 
was seldom absent from his mind. 

After walking about a hundred 
yards, he left the banks of the river, 
and, crossing a stile, pursued a foot- 
path leading through a grove of lofty 
and ancient trees which screened the 
mansion from the north-east blast. 

The moon had not yet risen, and the 
light of the stars that were visible in 
the summer sky was insufficient to 
render surrounding objects distinguish- 
able. 

Ravelrig listened ; he thought he 
heard a low-breathed sigh, but as the 
sound was not repeated he smiled at 
his own fancy, and passed on. Again 
a rustling amongst the underwood to 
the right convinced him that he was 
not the sole occupant of the wpod, and, 
pushing through the tangled brake, the 
sound of retreating footsteps enabled 
him to follow, and the next moment 
he caught the terrified Grace in his 
arms. 

Absorbed in grief, she had lingered 


on the hallowed spot where rested pa- 
rents and friend till fast-coming dark- 
ness warned her to return ; and in a 
luckless hour she took the near wood- 
land path to the Hall. With a mind 
softened by recent sorrow, poor Grace 
was not proof against the soothing 
blandishments of the ardent youth, and 
one unguarded moment sealed the 

misery of her future life. 

« « « « 

Transient, however, was the deli- 
rium of guilty passion in a bosom un- 
contaminated as that of the soldier's 
orphan ; and in a state of mind to 
which insanity had been bliss she fled 
from the wood. Self-destruction more 
than once darted through her mind as 
she sped across the park ; and perhaps 
in the first paroxysm of horror and re- 
morse she might have effected her pur- 
pose, had she not stumbled over the 
stump of a fallen tree. She was found 
by one of the domestics in a state of 
insensibility, and carried to the Hall, 
where she was carefully attended by 
old nurse, with whom, since her first 
entrance into the nursery, she had been 
an especial favourite. 

Edwin, in a state of mind not more 
enviable than that of the unhappy girl, 
hastened to the house, where he soon 
learned the accident which had be- 
fallen her. Unmindful of appearances, 
he would have flown to her bed-side ; 
but at the same moment the carriage 
drove up to the door, and mechanically 
he hastened out to receive his parents. 

The stately greeting of Sir John he 
returned with forced composure ; but 
his mother's affectionate smile, and 
the warm pressure of her hand, spoke 
daggers to his heart, and he turned 
away his face to bide the starting 
Jtear. 

Time seemed to lag in bis course 
during this, to Edwin, interminable 
evening ; and glad he was when with 
propriety he could seek the seclusioa 
of his own chamber. Like Macbeth, 
however, he had murdered sleep ; and 
the morning’s dawn found him pacing 
his apartment a prey to the most tor- 
menting self-reproach. His parents were 
to accompany him to town, and lan- 
guid and unhappy he joined them at 
the morning meal, which no sooner 
terminated than the carriage appeared 
at the door; and, though anxious to 
soothe the unhappy orphan, he was 
compelled to depart without seeing 
her. 
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fefw 4wi aflter#snd[ii £dwtti Ra- 
-vdrig left Bainbui^. *Hfi pursued his 
joujrney in the inM paintul stale 
mind ; but, on debarking at Calajs, vad 
^during the route to the French capital, 
novelty produced its usual effect on a 
young and inquisitive mind. To say 
that he vrholly forgot the luckless vic- 
tim of his ill-regulated passions would 
be to belie his ingenuous nature ; for, 
even amidst the gaieties of Paris, the 
allurements of pleasure, and the more 
serious occupations of business, the 
image of Grace Lochead would arise to 
distract his thoughts and mar his en- 
joyments. 

In the meanwhile the poor hapless 
' girl, on recovering from the stunning 
blow she had received in her fall, feU 
anew all the horrors of her situation. 
She raised her aching head from the 
pillow; but, on perceiving nurse sit- 
ting by her bedside, buried her face in 
the bed-clotlies, and vainly endea- 
voured to stifle her tears. The alten- 
tion of Lady Uavelrig, the kindness of 
nurse, and the lamentations of little 
Helen, gave a fresh stab to her lace- 
rated bosom, and made her feel more 
keenly her fkllen condition. A linger- 
ing illness consequent on mental and 
bodily suffering rendered her unable to 
resume her station in the nursery ; and 
at length Lady Ravelrig acquiesced in 
her anxious wish to resign the place 
altogether. 

When the cottage was let, Andrew 
Marvel reserved the small room which 
Grace termed her own, into which he 
removed the simple furniture from the 
outer apartment, in the hope that his 
young charge would at no distant pe- 
riod return a happy bride to the home 
of her youth ; thitner she now returned 
a desolate and heart-broken mourner ! 

Shunning the light of day, she ^ever 
stirred abroad till the simple inhabit- 
ants of the hamlet were buried in re- 


pose ; then would she steal forth from 
her lowly chamber to wander and weep 
emidst scenes where in the morning of 
life she had sported with light-hearted 
glee. Month after month thus sped 
on, and Grace beheld the approach of 
the new year with horror ; it was the 
season when, from earliest recollection, 
•be had been her father's almoner to 


ftieir poorer neighbours, and the bap- 
the merry throngs who con- 
the vei^^ running from bouse 
with lim heels and joyous 
pearts, greeting tW jnmates with little 


^madrigals or thymes in return' for the 
'well-toasted oaten farrel and the whang 
of new cheese, the gift of the season. 

One Hogmenay pressed on her mind 
with painful distinctness : when, about 
ten years of age, she was stretched on a 
bed of sickness, with small hop^ -of 
recovery ; and during that long winter 
night her father had never ceased to 
importune Heaven with prayers for her 
recovery. O, God ! if it be thy holy 
will, let this bitter cup pass from me, 
and spare this dear little one to be the 
comfort of my old age," bad been as- 
pirated by the brave veteran in a voice 
of agony which made a deep impres- 
sion on her infant mind, and now rose 
to reproach her with the disgrace she 
had brought on his memory. 

During this restless night Grace re- 
solved to bid adieu for ever to the 
abode of her youth, and to wear out 
the remnant of her days in some distant 
corner, where her name and her lapse 
from virtue would remain unknown. 
Somewhat soothed by this resolu- 
tion, she sunk into a deep slumber, 
from which she awoke not till roused 
by the entrance of her humble tenant, 
to offe^ her the new-year cup, and in- 
vite her to share their frugal breakfast. 
Grace shrunk witli loathing from the 
proffered beverage, which good -nature 
induced her to raise to her lips ; and no 
sooner had the gudewife departed than, 
hastening to secure the door against 
further intrusion, she once more threw 
herself on her bed, and began to pon- 
der on her meditated flight. 

She had been supplied with every 
comfort and delicacy from the Hall 
which nurse thought proper in her 
weak state, — so that her wages and the 
rent of the cottage, amounting to 
somewhat more thw six pounds, re- 
mained untouched. Totally unac- 
quainted with the world beyond Nether 
Oramond, the unhappy orphan resolved 
to abandon home and property, and 
with this small sum to seek some ob- 
scure nook where her disgrace might 
be for ever concealed. 

No sooner, therefore, had sleep sealed 
^he eyelids of her humble neighbours, 
than Grace, taking up the small bun- 
dle she had previously prepared, stole 
from the cottage. Never since her fall 
had she dared to approach the grave of 
her parents; now she felt an irresist- 
ible impulse to press for the last time 
the hallowed sod which covered their 
remains, and water it with her tears. 





still twinkl^ in the Tilli^ 
al^ouse,' where a few rustic revellers 
w<^. terminating' their new-year's jii- 
bilm ; and as she epproaohed, a burst 
of rude merriment and fee opening of 
fee door warned her to retreat. 

She turned into a foot-path leading 
to fee fields, intending to stop till 
they should pass ; but approaching 
footsteps made her hurry forward, and 
crossing a stile she found herself in the 
road leading from the hamlet towards 
Coxcombry Hall ; it was the same she 
had trod on that eventful night which 
proved fiital to her peace. Breathless 
wife agitation, and shivering in the 
been wintry blast, the poor wanderer 
sought shelter in the grove till the re- 
treating footsteps of the rustics should 
enable her to emerge without fear of 
discovery. The trees were leafless in 
the forest, fee naked branches of the 
hazel and the mountain-ash were sil- 
vered over with hoar-frost, — and the 
crisped grass and fallen leaves crackled 
beneath her light and cautious tread ; 
the rapid beating of her heart might 
have been heard in the stillness of the 
midnight hour. Drawing the homely 
mantle in which she was enveloped 
more closely round her, she sunk down 
at the foot of a tree, and for a time re- 
mained insensible to every evil. From 
this stupor she awoke to a state of 
suffering that forced even a groan from 
her patient and subdued spirit ; she 
deemed her last hour at hand, and 
raising her eyes to the heavens, now 
brilliant with innumerable stars, ** O, 
my God !" she ejaculated, ** a broken 
and a contrite heart thou hast said thou 
wilt not despise and a beam of 
holy confidence diffused itself over her 
pallid features. 

The calm was transient ; bodily 
a^ny again assailed her, and soon the 
fiunt cry of her infant, prematurely 
come into existence, struck on her 
ear, and ceased for ever ! Instinctively 
she endeavoured to rise ; but her b^ 
numbed and stiffened limbs refused 
their ofiice, and she laid her head on 
the frozen earth in a state of hopeless 
despair. 

• • • « 

It was the grey of the morning, 
when Thomas Saunderson, the miller 
of Nether Crattpnd, issned from his 
dvtelling to break the ice of the dam, 
and turn the water on bis mill, which 
waK suffered to stand still dming the 
two previous days of merry-nraking. 

VOL. Xlt. NO. LXIX. 


While fens^Bli^ed^tehiffeU 
lisfenedffejnkiiig'nelieam Ihewfeanihg 
as'Of some him. in pain* ^ It ^ill be 
8ome«0’ feesa^putr AA bvkies met wi* 
some mischance comii^ fiaan Lnckie 
ChristieV' thought ho to himself,— 
** for I heard thenr late at it last night. 
A weel, after mirth comes sadness ; bnt 
gude safe us^" he uttered, " there it's 
again;" and, throvring fee pickaxe 
from his hand, he huriM along in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded. 

He walked nearly half*armile along 
the road, stopping at intervals, ^iid 
listening ; but no sound broke on the 
stillness of the hour. The dim light 
did not enable him to discern' objects 
distinctly; but on repassing fee en- 
trance to the grove he opened fee little 
wicket, to examine more nearly a dark 
object which lay at the root of a tree. 
Oveipowered by horror and surprise 
on discovering the deplorable condi- 
tion of the poor orphan, he hurried 
back to the house, and awakening 
Marion, informed her of the discovery, 
and together they proceeded to the 
spot. 

With matronly care the gudewife of 
fee mill assisted her husband to con- 
vey the insensible young creature to 
the house, and placing her in bed, ad- 
ministered a cordial, which soon re- 
stored animation. On seeing her sink 
into a broken slumber she shut the 
bed-leaves, and, having decently dis- 
posed the body of the infant on a kiit- 
lidy rejoined her husband in fee outer 
apartment. 

Thomas Saunderson was a member 
of the kirk session of Cramond, and 
much looked up to by the congrega- 
tion ; nor did nis orainary walk and 
conversation at all belie his profession. 
He was a man of much humanity nf 
disposition, and was sorely perplexed 
how to act in this distressing afiRihr. 
** The puip young thing," he said to 
Marion, 1 am convinced is na an in- 
tentional murderer ; and yet I fear 
8he*ll suffer the penal^ of ane, if she's 

S '’en up to the law. Had woifey Mr. 

[urray been at hame, he wad liae red 
up the ravelled hasp to me offhand ; 
but I ha na sae muckle trust in the 
helper, though I believe I maun e’en 
consult him anent the matter." 

Marion thought on herown bloom- 
inff daushtenr, and would fein have 
hidden fee affur altogether ; but she 
feared to gainsay the opinion of htt 
better-hslf, kud^saw him preparing to 
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go to the manse witliout offering any 
Opposition. The miller and his wife, 
however, it appeared, had not per- 
formed their labonr of charity ipino- 
ticed ; a poor woman who was gather- 
ing the fallen branches of the trees for 
fuel spread the news amongst her 
neighbours, several of whom hurrying 
to the mill, rendei-ed concealment, had 
it even been resolved on, no longer 
practicable. Whilst Thomas Saunder- 
son and the precentor, therefore, pro- 
ceeded to Coxcombry Hall to request 
the ailvice of Sir John Kavelrig how to 

g roceed, a step deemed proper from 
rrace having so recently lived in his 
family, the gudewife repaired to the 
bed-side of the patient. Slie still con- 
tinued in a kind of stupor, and her 
compassionate hostess almost wished 
that she might never again awaken to 
a sense of the misery and shame which 
awaited her. 

Sir John Ravelrig displayed little 
compassion for the situation of Grace, 
and immediately despatched an express 
to the sheriff with the information ; a 
precognition was taken, and not the 
slightest doubt remaining of her guilt, 
she was ordered to be removed for 
trial to Edinburgh, the moment it could 
be done with safety. For the next 
three or four days she lay apparently 
lifeless from mere exhaustion; yet it 
appeared that during the whole time 
she had heard and understood every 
thing which passed, and was fully 
aware of her awful situation. 

The worthy pastor of Cramond had 
been absent, attending the sick bed of 
an only sister, for the last two months, 
and on his return heard with deep dis- 
may the perilous situation of poor 
Grace. Like the good Samaritan, he 
hastened to the mill to pour balm into 
the wounded soul of the unhappy 
sufferer, but found her alike insensible 
to advice or commiseration. 

He commended the worthy couple 
Tor their humanity to the forlorn or- 

S han, and from the mill proceeded to 
le yall. lie found the baronet so 
morbidly alive to the unpleasantness of 
any one who had lived in his family 
having acted so as to incur public dis- 
giace^ that he had altogether lost sight 
^ compassion towards the youthful 
ofibnder. Not so his amiable lady, 
who foilingly lamented the fall of one 
iO gifotle and good , — ** for good I 
iiNist^itill call her/' she added, with a 
starting tear; ^ and deep, 1 am con- 


vinced, must have been the deception 
emnloyed to lead her astray.’’ 

On the day following the visit of 
Mr. Murray, as the gudewife of the 
mill was administering sustenance to 
the invalid, she grasped her hand, and 
burst into tears. Her hostess knew 
not whether to mourn or rejoice at this 
returning sign of intelligence, and, 
clasping her hands together, she ejacu- 
lated, ** Thy will be done, O Lord !*’ 
From this day the amendment of the 
invalid was rapid : fain would her hos- 
pitable protectors have delayed resign- 
ing her to the hands of justice ; but 
the fiat of a medical practitioner had 
gone forth, and longer procrastination 
was thereby rendered impossible. 

Tears ran down the rugged cheeks 
of Thomas Saunderson as Mr. Murray 
approached the hed-sidc to break the 
mournful tidings to the orphan ; but he 
was spared this painful task, for she 
was fully aware of her perilous state. 

Wringing her wasted hands, and 
raising her dull heavy eyes to the face 
of the compassionate divine, she sob- 
bed out a request that he would pray 
for strength from above to enable her 
to endif^e the shame and disgrace she 
had brought down on her own head. 

Long and fervent were the suppli- 
cations of the holy man ; and as he 
proceeded, bitter tears of sorrow and 
repentance bedewed the cheeks of the 
youthful penitent. Mr. Murray was 
not the man to bruise the broken reed ; 
nor did he deem the present moment 
seasonable for pressing on her those 
questions necessary for her defence; 
his aim was to strengthen her faith in 

her 

ap. 
en- 
treated that they would set out early, 
that she might not become a spectacle 
to the villagers. 

Tenderly was she placed in a little 
covered cart by Thomas Saunderson, 
who, willi his weeping partner, fol- 
lowed it with their eyes till distance 
concealed it from their sight, when 
they returned to the house to mourn 
over one so young and so gentle 
brought to so sad an end. 

The course of the narrative now 
brings me to the Heart of Mid-Lothian 
— the Tolbooth of Edinbuigh ; and I 
pause on the threshold, for a mighty 
man has-been here before me, and un- 
closed tb*e cell of Eiiie Deans. 


me mercy or iieaven, ana point 
hopes beyond the grave. ^ 

The following morning was 
pointed for her removal, and she 
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Grace was lifted from the humble 
▼eliicle by the officer under whoser 
cliarge she had been placed during her 
detention at the mill, and by him de- 
livered into the custody of the gaoler, 
who conducted, or rather carried, her 
more dead than alive along the dark 
dank passages leading to the small 
room aestined for her prison. 

Here, with official insensibility, he 
left her, after pointing tp a truckle-bed 
in a comer, saying she could rest till 
the dinner-hour. Faint, benumbed 
with the cold, and cramped from her 
confined position in the cart, Grace 
thought her last hour approached ; 
and, placing her hand on her rebel- 
lious heart, to still its violent throb- 
bings, she meekly seated herself on 
the wretched couch, a picture of hope- 
less, irremediable wo. 

A night of wretchedness succeeded 
to this first wearisome day of her im- 
prisonment ; and it was with a feeling 
somewhat akin to joy that she beheld 
about noon the following day the pas- 
tor of Cramond enter her prison. 

Lady Ravelrig regretted tlm pro- 
tracted absence of her brother, whose 
professional aid might have benefited 
Grace on her approaching trial ; but 
the business which led him abroad re- 
quired that he should proceed from 
Paris to Avignon, and thence to Italy, 
so that there was no immediate hope 
of his return. Her ladyship, however, 
entreated Mr. Murray to spare no ex- 
pense ill securing the assistance of an 
able advocate, and obtaining for the 
orphan every comfort admissible in her 
present situation. 

Gold produces its effect in a prison 
as elsewhere ; and Grace was removed 
to a less dismal apartment, supplied 
with fire, and carefully looked after by 
the wiftp of the gaoler. 

From the moment of returning con- 
sciousness she had feelingly acknow- 
ledged and lamented her crime ; but 
no persuasion, no hope of lessening 
her own blame, or mitigating her pu- 
nishment, could induce her to utter the 
name of her betrayer. 

Never,” she said, raising her tear^ 
fill eyes meekly to the face of the 
advocate, as he urged her to make the 
disclosure, — never shall his name 
pass my lips. Neither promises nor 
persuasion were employed to effect 
my ruin. It was my own weak sinful 
nature which first betrayed roe, and 


terror for the shame which would fol- 
low sunk me deeper in guilt. But it’s 
a o^er now,” she added, while extreme 
agitalioashook her feeble frame ; and 
I must e’en drain tlie bitter cup to the 
dregs which my own hand prepared.” 

There was a deep pathos in the 
tone and manner of the unhappy pri- 
soner which made the advocate desist 
from further importunity; and he re-, 
solved to frame her defence without 
endeavouring to penetrate her che-* 
risked secret. 

During the month which intervened 
between her removal to Edinburgh 
and the day appointed for her trial the 
aged pastor of Cramond was sedulous 
in visiting her prison, and had the sa- 
tisfaction of perceiving that his pious 
labours were not wholly in vain. Daily 
Grace became more resigned ; and on 
the morning of the eventful day which 
was to decide lier fiite, Mr. Murray 
found her less agitated than he could 
have supposed possible. The proper 
officers entering to conduct her to the 
court, she meekly folded her hands 
across her breast, and, throwing an. 
agonised glance towards tbe aged pas- 
tor, in silence left the prison. 

The youth and loveliness of the 
panel — for Grace was lovely even in 
her desolation— attracted all eyes as 
she entered the court. Being placed 
at the bar, and indulged with a seat, 
she pulled the head of the blue gaber- 
lunzie cloak in which she was en- 
wrapped over her head, and, bending 
forward, remained still and immovable 
as a statue. 

Much of tbe technical jaigon of the 
indictment she did not comprehend, 
and much deeply wounded the innate 
modesty of her nature ; but when it 
set forth that, instigated by the tempta- 
tion of Satan, she had li&d her hand 
against the life of her new-born infont, 
she .started up, a momentary flash of 
indignation darting from her full hazel 
eye, as she exclaimed, “ na, na, l*m a 
wicked creature ; but 1 did na do that, 
1 could na hae dune that and again 
she sunk exhausted on her seat. 

Thomas Saunderson was the first 
witness called; and even the respect 
he felt for the high presence in which 
he stood was insufficient to restrain 
his tears, or prevent him mingling the. 
most simple and affecting eulogiums 
on the character and disposition of the* 
panel with the focts which truth coni!*., 
pelled him to detail. 
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' The evidence ofiKemiller^s wife was 
in sttbstance tfaie same as tliat of her 
hiMand ; and, like him, she alsojbore 
testimony to the good conduct of 
Gisace in all the relations of life. 

The venerable pastor of Cremond, 
his precentor, and the ag^ nurse at 
Coicombry Hall, were cited to her 
character ; and their testimony height- 
ened the compassion which was felt by 
all present for the melancholy fete of 
one so young and guileless. 

When Mr. M— — , then one of 
the brightest ornaments of the Scottish 
bar,rdse to speak, an universal stillness 
perv^ed the court. In a strain of 
moving eloquence he descanted on 
the improbability, nay, the utter im- 
possibility, that one so good and gentle 
-^one whom those who knew her best 
declared incapable of injuring a worm 
•^should have lifted her hand against 
the life of her infent. That she had 
concealed her situation,*’ he proceeded 
to say, must be admitt^, and that the 
criminal code of Scotland regards such 
concealment as tantamount to actual 
murder, I pretend not to deny ; all I 
oratend for is, tliat though the fear of 
disgrace had sealed her lips up to the 
fetal first of January, it did not follow 
that ultimate concealment was her pur- 
pose; on the contrary, she was ar- 
rested by the premature birth of her 
child in her pilgrimage to seek among 
strangers an asylum and that aid which 
shame withheld her from craving at 
the Imnds of those amongst whom she 
had lived in the days of her innocence. 
1 entreat, v6u, gentlemen,” he con- 
cluded, stressing the jury, to give 
the youthful prisoner at the bar the full 
beneftt of thu presumption ; in which 
case I confidently anticipate a verdict 
of acquittal.” 

The senior judge then chaiged^ the 
jury, who, without leaving the court, 
ftnanimously found the libel proven ; 
but, from the youth and excellent cha- 
racter of the pane/f warmly recom- 
mended her to mercy. 

Grace listened to the truly paternal 
admonition of the judge, ana heaid 
him pnmunce the awful sentence of 
death wfth unshrinking composure; 
hoi when she raised her eyes to the 
metlq^lad .doomster, as in lugu- 
jMnna tones be uttered the words usual 
:iMi unch. occasions, nature could en- 
m asofOv and, giving one wild 
. shriek of despw^ Ab sunk senseless 
on the floor. 


On being reconducted to lier prison, 
tlie poor desolate young creature was 
received into the arms ot the gudewife 
of the mill, who remained with her as 
long as the rules of the gaol would 
permit. 

Mr. Murray also visited her, and re- 
commending that she should try to 
obtain some repose, promised to be 
with her in the morning at an early 
hour. 

At the periqd of which 1 write the 
facility of intercourse was by no means 
either so certain or expeditious as at 
the present day ; hence Edwin Ravel- 
rig, tnvelling from place to place, with 
his uncle and his noble client, re- 
mained ignorant of the melancholy fate 
of poor Grace. 

it was on the afternoon of the day 
following lier trial that the travellers 
arrived at his uncle's residence in 
Edinburgh, when young llavelrig, 
without alighting, proceeded directly to 
Coxcombry Hall, lie was anxious to 
embrace his parents after so many 
months* absence; perhaps, too, the 
image of Helen’s bmutirul alterant 
still floating in his imagination, added 
to his impatience, and urging the 

K ostilion to quicken the speed of his 
ones, he soon reached tne paternal 
mansion. His father had rode out, 
and Lady Ravelrig was confined to 
her own apartment by indisposition. 

Requesting that she might be in- 
formed of bis arrival, Edwin flew to 
the nurseiy, where be found only old 
nurse, sitting in a melancholy mood, 
with her arms leaning on a table. He 
held out his hand, inquiring in his 
usual kind tone after her health, and 
where be could find Grace ^'and her 
young charge. 

Puir Chace 1” said the good nurse, 
disregarding his other interrogatories, 
M sae ye ha na heard what hq^ hap- 
pened to the poor misguided lassie ?” 

" Happened I what has happened ?'* 
questioMd Edwin with startling vriie- 

no evil has befellen your £vourite?”^ 

" Evil enough, Master Edwin, to be 
lying in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh 
under sentence of death for child- 
murder; yet were it to save her Ufo 
she’ll no gie up the fether of the 
iufent. But there is ane abune seas a*, 
and hit arm ia not shortened be 
canna pnniab the seduoer of - t— 

But nurse was left without an au- 
ditor. On the first mention of Grace’s 
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perilous situation Edwin had flown to 
the apartment of his mother, and in a 
state of distraction confessed his crime, 
and in heart-rending accents entreated 
her to induce Sir John Ravelrig to 
exert his influence to procure a pardon 
for the luckless victim of his ill-regu- 
lated passion. ^ In the mean time I 
will return to ray uncle, who must 
know best the proper mode of applica- 
tion in such cases.” 

My brother will indeed be your 
' ablest counsellor in this business,” re- 
plied Didy Ravelrig. ** Go, then, my 
son, and in your absence 1 will exert 
all a mother’s eloquence to soften the 
displeasure of Sir John, and induce 
him to act as you desire.” 

The horses had not been unhar- 
nessed ; and Edwin, embracing his 
beloved mother, once more threw him- 
self into the carriage, and soon reached 
the mansion of liis uncle. 

Rushing into the presence of the 
advocate, with whom he found the 
pastor of Cramond, the distracted 
youth repeated to them the tale he had 
already poured into the ear of Lady 
Ravelrig. Mr. Murray was more grieved 
than surprised at this avowifl, for he 
had, from the first, suspected Edwin to 
be the author of Grace’s ruin, though he 
never breathed this surmise to mortal 
ears. The two judges who sat on the 
trial had taken prompt measures to lay 
the case before the sovereign; and the 
powerful interest which had been ob- 
tained in support of the recommenda- 
tion of the juiy almost ensured the 
certainty of the royal clemency being 
extended to the prisoner. Somewhat 
calmed by these assurances, Ravelrig 
expressed an earnest wish to visit 
Grace in company with her reverend 
friend ; but this proposition both gen- 
tlemen absolutely negatived, since it 
could only tend to destroy the com- 
posure she bad in some measure at- 
tained. 

The advocate being, however, scep- 
tical in regard to the self-control of 
eighteen, and unwilling, besides, that 
Edwin and his fether should meet 
under present circumstances, resolved 
to anticipate a journey he was com- 
pelled to take in a few weeks to the 
Highlands, and cliarged his nephew to 
be ready to accompany him Wimes 
next day. 

The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness, and/ truly, during the hours of 
this lonesome night the intense agony 


endured by the erring youth gave a 
wrench to riie moral constitution of 
his mind, which materially influenced 
all t|^e feelings and actions of his future 
life. As he entered the parlour the 
following morning hiS afectionate 
uncle almost surted at beholding the 
ravages which a few short hoon had 

S reduced on hts open, cheerful visage ; 
ttt he forbore making any remark on 
the subject, and, Mr. Murray soon 
after entering, they sat down to break- 
fast. 

The morning meal was no sooner 
terminated than the pastor rose to take 
leave. To him was delegated the tatk 
of accounting to the parents of Edwin 
for his protracted absence, and endea- 
vouring to soften the displeasure of 
the basnet, which the jurist was con- 
vinced would otherwise be expressed 
in such a manner as to ^11 the sensitive 
mind of his son. In silence the youth 
wrung the hand of the good divine, 
placing in it a letter which he entreated 
might be delivered to his mother in 
private. 

About an hour after the departure of 
Mr. Murray, the travellers also left 
Edinburgh. During the first part of 
their journey, Edwin, with evident 
difficulty, maintained an appearance of 
composure in the presence of his uncle ; 
but on retiring for the night, or when 
occasionally left alone, the previous re- 
straint only augmented his sufferinjn. 

It was a clear, cold, February a&r- 
Doon as the little inn ofLuss appeared 
in sight. But here none of the ap- 
pliances of luxury awaited the weaiy 
strangers ; they, however, took posses- 
sion of a rude wooden bench placed 
within the wide chimney of the kitchen, 
and hunger gave a zest to the humble 
fare prepare for dieir supper. The 
Fgirntosh was excellent; tneir couch, 
though hard, was clean; and the 
morning sun gilded the top of Ben 
Lomond before the elder traveller 
awoke to a sense of renovated ex- 
istence. 

The advocate waa to meet his noble 
client already alluded to at Inveraiy 
Castle, about the middle of April ; but, 
as he had set out sooner than was ne- 
cessary to the punctual fulfilmeot of 
this engagement, he had a week or two 
to spare : he therefore resol ved to 
employ this time in exploring the 
bold and romantic scenery in the vi- 
cinity of their present abode, in the 
. hope of dissipating the deep 
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whidi almost habitually clouded the 
iDind.of his Bivourite nephew. 

' . Edwin offered no objections to this 
plan, and on the second morning of 
tiieir sojourn at Luss they prepared to 
ascend Ben Lomond. A listlessness 
and indifference peiraded, however, 
the feelings and actions of Ravelrig, 
which the grandeur and novelty of the 
surrounding objects for a time seemed 
powerless to dissipate. But on gaining 
the summit of the Ben Lomond moun- 
tain, the prospect which burst on his 
sight banished for a time every painful 
retrospection, and he uttered an ex- 
clamation of unfeigned astonishment 
and delight. 

Towards the north, mountains only 
inferior in height to Ben Lomond dis- 
played their unequal summits, amid 
which the sparkling waters of Loch 
Katrine and Monteith expanded over 
the vale below for an extent of several 
miles, while in the remote perspective 
the Paps of Jura were mintly dis- 
cernible. 

Finely contrasted with this Alpine 
scenery was the view of the peaceful 
Leven meandering through a rich and 
fertile district, and the highly cul- 
tivated counties of Renfrew and Ayr ; 
while somewhat more to the right the 
Fritli of Clyde, Ailsa Crag, the isles of 
Bute and Arran, with the ocean in the 
distance, attracted the eye of the youth- 
ful enthusiast. Turning to the east, 
the castles of Stirling and his own 
loved Edinburgh met his view. The 
charm which for some hours had with- 
drawn him from the gloomy presages of 
the future was dissolved as by an en- 
chanter’s wand, at the sight of those 
femiliar and dearly cherished objects. 
In imagination he flew back to the 
condemned cell of Grace Lochead ; 
he beheld her pale, desolate, and, in 
tears, awaiting the appalling scene 
which would terminate her earthly 
career. That scene presented itself to 
his mental vision in its most minute 
liorrors ; the hum of the multitude, like 
the nishing of a mighty torrent, as Uiey 
hurried simultaneously towards the 
fetal spot, seemed to ring in his ears ; 
the wmls of the houses from the Tol- 
bootb to the Grass Market bristling, so 
to speak,' with heads ; the solemn and 
uidm^pomp surrounding the heart- 
hi:^iWf!PcphaD, her colourless face and 
heint ibro, as she joined in the last 
aotemn offices of religion,— the pitying 
keks, tearful ^es, and suppressed. 


groans of the speclators, as the gc^ 
pastor pressed her band, murmuring 
in a tremulous voice, ^ Daughter, be of 
good courage, thy sins are forgiven,’'— 
and gave place to the executioner,— 
all — all pressed on his mind with tor- 
turing distinctness, and forced a deep 
and heart-rending groan from bis 
wounded spirit. 

His uncle noticed the agonised 
workings of his soul, and feam lest 
the tone of his ardent and susceptible 
mind might be destroyed by a much 
longer indulgence in such bitter and 
unavailing self-condemnation. 

The jurist was too pure in heart, 
and too strict a moralist, to make light 
of the seduction of an innocent girl; 
but Edwin he well knew was no prac- 
tised seducer, and he grieved to think 
that a lapse committed in the exu- 
berance of youthful passion should 
cloud the bright prospects of his open- 
ing days. 

But aware how useless were argu- 
ment and reasoning when opposed to 
the passions and feelings of the humau 
heart, he attempted not by words to 
stem the torrent of his grief ; but re- 
solved, if possible, to plunge him at 
once into the singular intricacies of the 
pending cause which had occasioned 
their journey, in the hope of distract- 
ing his thoughts from the contempla- 
tion of one gloomy and overpowering 
subject, and introducing into his mind 
a train of more healthful associations. 

During the remainder of their stay 
at Luss the mornings were spent in 
the open air; sometimes they were 
rowed slowly on the bosom of the 
Loch, the clear azure waters of which 
beautifully reflected the grand and 
varied scenery on its banks ; at others 
they would land and explore the islets 
with which it is studded; the pictu- 
resque ruins of a chapel on Inchcal- 
loch, half concealed by tlie surrounding 
foliage, especially attracted the no- 
tice of the advocate, and he expressed 
a wish to possess a sketch of it, chiefly 
with the design of forcing Edwin to 
employ his pencil. 

After dinner, which was served at 
the primitive hour of three, the advo- 
cate commenced digesting the evidence 
already obtained; and the acuteness 
of his remarks, and the dexterity with 
which he disentangled the leading 
fects from the mass of rubbish amidst 
which they were buried, would at one 
time have elicited the admiration of 
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his nephew. Now, however, absorbed 
in his own gloomy retrospections, he 
mechanically wrote the words from his 
uncle’s diction ; but his eye passed 
over the page when it was finished 
without comprehending its import. 

Two weeks thus passed away with- 
out effecting any amelioration in the 
feelings of Edwin ; on the contrary, as 
the time approach^ which was to de- 
cide the fate of the unhappy Grace, his 
sufferings became greatly augmented. 
Restless and unhappy, he could no 
longer assume even the appearance of 
tranquillity, and, hurrying from the 
presence of liis uncle, he wandered 
forth alone a prey to the most torturing 
reflections. 

The favourite and confidential do- 
mestic of the advocate was to join his 
master as soon as the expected pardon 
arrived, and the third week had scarcely 
begun when he rode up to the door of 
their humble domicile. 

Edwin started to his feet as his eye 
fell on William Gill, but, overpowered 
by conflicting feelings, he instantly re- 
seated himself, and covering his face 
with his hands, remained a prey to the 
most torturing anxiety. • 

What news, William V' questioned 
the advocate, opening the little sash as 
the methodical valet was unsaddling 
his steed. 

There’s no mucklc asteer, sir, only 
anent Grace; the pardon came down 
frae Lun’on last week, and the puir 
thing is out o’theTolbooth. But 1 hae 
aletter in the walUsc frae Mr. Murray, 
that will gie ye the information yc re- 
quire and William resumed his em- 
ployment. 

Grace is at length liberated,’’ 
wrote the benevolent pastor of Cra- 
mond, << and 1 have secured for her an 
asylum in the family of my sister, 
whose weak state of health requires a 
kindly attendant ; and where, 1 trust, 
at a distance from the scene of her 
suflerings, she may in time recover 
health and contentment.” 

In the communication of Mr. Mur- 
ray was enclosed a letter from Lady 
Ravelrig to her son, in which she took 
blame to herself for so incautiously ex- 
posing him to the fascinations of the 
cottage maiden, and feelingly express^ 
her sympathy and interest in the fate of 
one whose heart and principles she 
believed to be still pure ana uncon- 
taminated, though she had momentarily 
yielded to the exuberance of youtliful 


passion. That Sir John participated 
not in those sentiments she deeply la- 
mented; but she solemnly promised 
that in her Grace should always find a 
friend. 

Soothed by maternal affection, and 
assured of the safety of the orphan, a 
load seemed removed from the mind 
of Edwin, and with renovated spirits 
he prepared to accompany his uncle to 
Inverary. 

At the period of this- tale neither 
steam-boats nor mail-coaches disgorged 
their annual freights on the shores of 
our northern waters ; neither travellers 
nor tourists, neither cockney shooters, 
with yellow inexpressibles and yelping 
poodles, nor amateur sk etchers, invaded 
those wilds. The hardy Caledonians, 
traversing their native forests and lofty 
mountains in pursuit of the roebuck, 
the ptarmigan, and the osprey, were the 
only human forms that met the eye of 
tlie travellers from Luss to Inveraiy, 
and were in strict and beautiful keep- 
ing w'ith the grand and sublime scenery 
amidst whicTi they moved — scenery 
well worthy tlie pencil of Salvator 
Rosa. 

The arrival of the travellers preceded 
that of their noble host by several 
days ; and, though the spring was 
backward, and the April winds blew 
cold from the western coast, Edwin 
employed this interval in viewing 
whatever was worthy of notice in the 
en vi rons of the castle. By earliest dawn 
he would ascend the lofty Dunicoicb, 
explore the picturesque Glen Shiray,or 
visit the romantic vale of Essachosen, 
where he would loiter, till surprised by 
the fast-coming shadows of night, lis- 
tening to the noise of the tumbling 
waters of the cascade at its extremity. 
Sometimes he would traverse the ex- 
tensive park, admire the stately trees 
by which it is adorned, trace the course 
of the Arey, with its waterfalls and 
picturesque banks, or -he would ac- 
company the fishermen in their boats 
when occupied in catching the deli- 
cious herrings with which Loch Fyne 
abounds. With case of mind, and 
constant exercise in the open air, his 
frame recovered its vigour, and the 
colour resumed its place on his cheek. 

Ilis affectionate uncle noted this sa- 
lutary change, and rejoiced to observe 
that his darling nephew was rapidly 
recovering from the melancholy which 
oppressed him. • The minliful tone xif 
bis mind had indeed fled, and given 
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ftflM'' to -8 Mdatnen bnond hit 
jr«UB; but he now eatered without 
fiibit into the business and pleasures 
iBm hfis« ^ 

* Whilst the jurist and his nephew 
were pursuing ttieir joum^, as already 
rdated, the unfortunate Grace was em- 
ployed, in struggling to obtain fortitude 
to meet the awful (ate which awaited 
her, — for Mr. Murray had humanely 
fortone to raise hopes which might 
ultimately prove fallamous. 

On entering the cell with the sheriff, 
to announce the arrival of the pardon, 
the youthful prisoner exhibited a touch- 
ing picture of hopeless wo. So pale, 
so fragile, and unearthly was her ap- 
pearance, that she might well have 
been mistaken for the inhabitant of 
another world. 

Seated on her lowly bed, her wasted 
hands were clasped tether, and 
rested on her knees, while big tears 
fell from between her closed eyelids. 
So abstracted was she from surround- 
ing objects, that the unclosing of the 
door was unnoticed ; and, when the 
good divine spoke to her in a cheerful 
voice, she raised her heavy lustreless 
eyes to his countenance, as if his tones 
struck a j^ning chord in her desolate 
bosom, ^ough with the utmost cau- 
tion and the tenderest sympathy the 
sheriff made known to her the royal 
clemency, yet so overpowering was 
the efihct of the unhopra-for news on 
her enleebled frame, that she sank in- 
sensible on the couch from which she 
had risen. 

Recovering, however, after a time, 
to a sense of her deliverance, and the 
necessary forms being gone through, 
she was discharged from custody, and 
the sheriff departed. 

Mr. Murrey had considerately pro- 
vided a temporary abode for herein 
the house of an old parishioner of his, 
who, being left a widow, now earned a 
livelihood as a-laundress, at Dudding- 
ston. 

The old dame had been enjoined to 
attend at a particular hour; and to her 
care Grace was consigned by the worthy 
pastor, who gave her many injunctions 
to strive and pray for composure, pro- 
mish^ to see her early next day. A 
coach was then procured, into which 
the eAanMd prisoner was lifted, and, 
aeariailliiied by the widow, soon 
leaii^ilber humble abode, 
.^ifer^'bfutray/in conformity with the 
of Lady Ratelrig, liMrally re- 


munerated the gaolei^s wife for- the 
trouble and attention she had ^ven to 
her suffering inmate, and leaving the 
prison immediately, departed for Cra- 
mond. The family were seated at 
dinner when the pastor alighted at 
Coxcombry Hall, and his cheerful 
conversation during die meal tended to 
dispel the uneasiness which the amiable 
hostess began to experimice from the 
long delay of the parilon. When tlie 
servants had withdrawn, he communi- 
cated the g^teful news, which lighted 
up the placid features <ff Lady Havel- 
rig with a glow of devout tliankfulness, 
that her precious boy was saved the 
torment of having occasioned, even 
remotely, the death of an innocent or- 
phan, and that orphan under the pro- 
tection of his mother. 

Not such were the feelings of Sir 
John ; an indefinable expression passed 
over his face as he rose and left the 
room in silence, and during the even- 
ing appeared restless and uneasy. 

Mr. Murray left the Hall at an early 
hour, and betimes the next morning 
proceeded once more to Edinburgh, in 
order to despatch William to Luss, as 
already 'related. This business ter- 
minate, be hastened to fulfil his pro- 
mise of visiting Grace, whom he found 
overwhelmed with melancholy. To his 
gentle rebuke she replied, no 

unthankfu, sir, for my deliverance; 
nor can 1 say that I wasna feared to 
die, though £ doubt I thought mair o' 
the disnace that awaited me than the 
sin I had committed. But O, Mr. 
Murrey I what's to cum o' me? 1 
canna gang back to Cramond, and 1 
hae neither health nor strength to work 
for my bread ; but, if I was elen able, 
wha would take a disgraced creature 
like me into tbeir bouse? Na, na, 
there's na peace for ane like me in 
this world ; and, were it His holy will, 
I could wus my head this minute laid 
aneath the cauld yirth 1" 

There was a feeling of such utter 
desolation in the tone and manner of 
the orphan that made a tear start to 
the eye of the benevolent divine ; but^ 
repressing his feelings, he enteted at 
once into the arrangements he had 
made for her future comfort. 

When informed tbit she was to re- 
side with his sister, at a distance from 
all who knew her in the days of her in- 
nocence, she clasped her hands in de- 
vout ecstasy, exclaiminff, ** Is it (bv 
roe, unworthy as I am, that a table is 
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thisdejripmd ia tbe wildfroeMl oe^ 
who misdoubted the kindness of PrcH 
vidence, and dared to munnur at the 
disgrace 1 brought on mysel ? But I'll 
serve your sister night and day, sir, wi* 
thankfulness and gratitude ; and had 1 
but the pardon o' ane, my ain gude 
leddy, 1 tnink, puir sinfu' creature as 1 
hae been, I could yet be at pea^." 

On being informed of tne interest 
which Lady Ravelrig had taken in her 
fate, tears of gratitude iMithed her pale 
cheeks, and a load of sorrow seemed 
removed from her heart. 

The pastor shortly afterwards de- 
parted, enjoining her to be careful of 
her health, and saying he would visit 
her again in the course of the follow- 
ing week, when he hoped to find her so 
far recovered that a day could be fixed 
for her journey to his sister's abode. 

The following day she received a 
visit from her humane protectors the 
miller of Cramond and his dame, who 
sincerely rejoiced at her deliverance. 
Grace shed tears of gratitude on the 
bosom of the gudewife, who had so 
warmly sympathised in her sufierings, 
and felt for her the afiection of a mo- 
ther. The miller gave her m«ch en- 
couraging counsel, and her spirits were 
greatly soothed by the attention and 
kindness of the worthy couple. That 
night she slept soundly for the first 
time during many weeks, and arose in 
the morning so calm and refreshed, that 
she busied herself in preparing her 
simple wardrobe for the expected 
journey. 

Towards evening, however, her hard- 
eamed composure was put to flight by 
a carriage stopping at the door, from 
which Sir John Ravelrig alighted, and 
entered the house. Uis tones were 
harsh, and the veiy first words sa- 
voured of reproach. Grace was igno- 
rant of the avowal made by his son; 
for the pastor of Cramond, with his 
accustomed consideration, had never 
uttered the name of Edwin Ravelrig in 
her presence. When, therefore. Sir 
John in set and measured phrases ac- 
cused her of a design to entrap his 
heir into a connexion dishonourable to 
his name and rank, the astounded or- 
phan comprehended not his meaning, 
and remained silent and bewildered. 

You may well be asliained of your 
wicked scheme," he continued, after 
the kindness you received in my fa- 
mify on which Grace found words 
to d^lare her penitence, and her de- 


sign of femoving for foom Cramgiid 
aM the companions of her youth. 

If you are sincere in this declam-^ 
tion," me baronet resumed, ** you gbih 
not rerose a husband firom .myiiand; 
Thomas Bankie has long loved you, 
and is willing to overlook whal bae 
been amiss in your past conduct j and 
as his wife I promise you my-counte- 
nance and that of Lady Ravelrig." 

^Ony thing but tba^ Sir John," 
sobbed out tbe poor orphan ; ** ony 
thing I would do to shew my gmtitude 
and respect to your honoured lady; 
but I canua, 1 dauma become the wife 
of oiw man breathing." 

1 thought so," exclaimed Sir John 
with ill-suppressed passion ; then 
listen to my determination, base wo- 
man ; never shall Lady Ravelrig again 
behold her son, if you consent not to 
my proposal ; and he shall be sent 
forth into the world with a fother's 
bitterest malediction on his head." 

Terrified and oveipowered, the reso- 
lution of Grace yielded to the violence 
of the baronet. Thomas Bankie was 
called in ; and the former helper of Mr. 
Murray, who a few weeks b^ore had 
been presented to a kirk by Sir John, 
joined his hand with that of the weep- 
ing and nearly insensible orphan. This 
enforced ceremony was no sooner over 
than they took their departure, leavii^ 
the new-made husband to console his 
unfortunate bride as he best could. 

For some time after their departure 
Grace sat with her eyes fixed on va- 
cancy, the mute image of despair. At 
lenath, starting from her trance, she 
said in a voice of forced calmness, 

** Thomas Bankie, ye have this 
night consented to a deed that yell 
repent of till the last day o’ ye're life^ 
But promise me twa things, and I’ll 
tiy to forgie ye. Leave me now, and 
dinha cum &ck till this day month ; 
or, if ye dinna wus to see me die at 
your feet, never take me back to Nether 
Cramond." 

Bankie, who was really a good- 
hearted youth, and had heesa deeply 
smitten with the beauteous oi^han, 
readily complied with her wishes ; 
and, as the door closed after him, she 
threw herself on tbe bed, and burst 
into an agony of tears. The wo- 
firaught countenance of Grace rose to 
his mental vision, as beneath the shades 
of night be pursued his homeward way, 
and sincet^^ be repented having lent 
himself to the prqiect of the bamoet,^ 
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The idea that Once would work on 
the generous nature of his son to make 
her his wife, should they a^in meet, 
had taken forcible possession ,of the 
mind of Sir John Ravelrig from the 
moment that he was informed of Ed- 
win’s avowal to his mother; and he 
almost hoped that the royal clemency 
might be withheld from the prisoner. 

But, when the pardon actually ar- 
rived, his terrors gained additional 
strength ; and he proposed to Bankie, 
one of the under-gardeners, whom re- 
port had set down as a lover of Grace 
in the days of her innocence, to over- 
look her error, and become her hus- 
band, in which case Sir John promised 
to give her a portion of five hundred 
pounds, in addition to her own little 
ossessions. Avarice and love com- 
ined to induce a compliance with the 
wishes of the baronet, and the result 
has already been related. 

Lady ^velrig was seated at tea 
with the worthy pastor of Cramond, 
and listening with a glowing heart to 
his cheerful anticipations of ultimate 
good arising from the awful moral 
storm which had now spent its force, 
when Sir John and his reverend com- 
panion entered the room. There was 
a buoyancy in the whole appearance of 
the baronet so contrary to his usual 
stately bearing, as to strike even the 
unobservant Mr. Murray with asto- 
nishment, while the eye of his quon- 
dam helper sunk under his scrutinising 
glance. 

No sooner, however, had the ser- 
vants withdrawn with the tea equi- 
pajg^ than Sir John terminated the sur- 
prise his unusual manner created, by 
detailing, with no little exultation, the 
scheme he had adopted for securing 
the dignity of his ancient house. 

Lady iCavelrig, with a mind gre^itly 
superior to that of her husband, always 
listened with the utmost deference to 
his opinions, as was the custom with 
the matrons of those days ; but in the 
present instance neither opposition nor 
argument would have availed, had she 
even been so inclined, — for the evil 
was consummated, — the fatal stab was 
given, and had struck home to the heart 
oi the desolate orphan. 

' Pale and agitated, her ladyship rose 
anddaft tfie room ; and no sdoner was 
ddbr closed after her than the pas- 
Cramond, roused beyond bis 
walfbibekrano^ in strong 

the cruelty and impolicy of the 


measure —cruel as it regarded the un- 
happy young woman, and impolitic in 
respect to the generous though cul- 
pable Edwin. 

The proud spirit of the baronet was 
galled by the tone of reproach assumed 
by the divine; and, though partly con- 
vinced by his representation of the im- 
propriety of the part he had acted, he 
offered neither vindication nor apo- 
logy. 

Mr. Murray almost immediately left 
the hall ; but, as he was waiting for his 
horse, old nurse approached, and put 
into his hand a note from her lady. 

In it she entreated him to visit the 
poor orphan, and assure her that no 
exertion should be left untried to in- 
duce Thomas Bankie to leave her un- 
molested. 

“ Cupidity,” she added, ‘‘ must have 
been the motive which operated with 
this young man to consent to such un- 
holy espousals, and the same avari- 
cious disposition may induce him to 
relinquish his usurped rights.” 

A similar idea had occurred to the 
divine, who, as soon asmorningdawned, 
set out for Duddingston. 

Ileri* a scene awaited him which 
wrung every fibre of his compassionate 
heart. Grace knew him not ; her 
senses had fled ; and, alternately mut- 
tering, singing, and raving, she was 
now insensible to either injury or kind- 
ness. Medical aid was instantly sum- 
moned from towm, and, if skill could 
have restored the heart-stricken orphan, 
she would have lived ; but the fiat had 
gone forth, and on the very day that 
she had promised to receive her hus- 
band Grace was consigned to the hum- 
ble grave of her parents. * 

A few hours previous to the dissolu- 
tion of the patient reason resumed its 
empire over her mind ; she thanked 
the good pastor of Cramond for the 
paternal kindness with which he had 
watched over her, and embraced the 
miller’s wife, who was sitting by her 
bed-side. 

Something more she was about to 
add, but only uttered the name of Lady 
Ravelrig, and expired. 

• « * * « 

A week had scarcely elapsed since 
Grace became an inhabitant of the 
tomb, when a note from the advocate 
apprised Mr. Murray of their arrival 
in Edinburgh. Tlie divine imme- 
diately proceed to town, and, with as 
much delicacy as a regard to truth 
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would permit, related the circumstance 
which had accelerated the fate of the 
orphan. The jurist felt all the gene- 
rous passions of his nature revolt at 
the cruel and unmanly conduct of the 
baronet, — for by such epithets he hesi- 
tated not to designate the cruel part 
he had acted. Edwin listened in si- 
lence to the detail ; but the agonised 
workings of his countenance evinced 
the torture within. 

In a tone of unnatural calmness he 
entreated the advocate and Mr. Mur- 
ray to be present at his first interview 
with his parents, and early the next 
morning the three gentlemen pro- 
ceeded to Coxcombry Hall. The in- 
terval was passed by Edwin in the 
privacy of his own apartment, and 
.nrixious and confidential was the con- 
versation which took place between his 
uncle and friend during his absence. 

That only at a distance from the 
scene of the late afflicting events would 
lie ever recover his j^eace of mind 
both gentlemen seemed well assured ; 
and the jurist expressed a hope that, 
through the interest of his noble client, 
it might be possible to procure him a 
diplomatic situation at some foreign 
court, where occupation and novelty 
would combine to wean him from the 
bitter remembrances tliat his natal 
fields were loo well calculated to per- 
petuate. 

Edwin, too, felt that Coxcombry 
Hall could never again become an 
abiding habitation for him; but the 
destination lie carved out for himself 
in life was widely different from that 
contemplated by his uncle. 

The image of his mother, his wor- 
shipped mother, grieving for the 
sence of her son alone, rose up to ren- 
der his purpose painful ; but he com- 
bated with this enervated feeling, con- 
vinced that daily to witness bis suffer- 
ings would be a greater trial than even 
his absence to her affectionate heart. 

Sir John Ravelrig was about to 
take his morning ride, when the car- 
riage of the jurist stopped at the gate ; 
Edwin reddened as the tall erect 
figure of the baronet approached ; but, 
checking his rising feelings, he coldly 
returned his salutation, and, preceding 
his friends into the house, hastened to 
the chamber of his mother. 

At the end of an hour he left her 
apartment with a lightened heart, — fbr 
he had obtained her sanction to the 
aiep he was about to take, and her 


approbation afforded a balm to his 
wounded spirit. 

On rejoining his friends, the youth 
immediately declared his resolution of 
entering the army ; and the horror ex- 
pressed by Sir John at the idea of his 
son, the heir to the ancient house of 
Ravelrig, becoming a soldier, was so 
truly ludicrous, as even to call up a 
smile to the disturbed features of the 
jurist. 

Edwin had previously obtained the 
promise of his mother to bring the 
children with her to town, declaring it 
would be torture to see them at the 
resent moment : leaving, therefore, 
is uncle to combat the prejudices of 
Sir John, he mounted a horse, and 
galloped back to Edinburgh. 

It is not my purpose to follow the 
youtliful heir of Ravelrig throughout 
his military career, — suffice it to say 
that, a few months after obtaining an 

ensigney in the regiment of foot, 

tliis corps was ordered to America; 
and that, after serving several years 
with honour to himself, esteemed by 
his brother officers, and adored by his 
men, he fell bravely combating on the 
heights of Abraham, by the side of the 
gallant Wolfe. 

During the years of his absence 
many and grievous were the changes 
which took place in the family at 
Coxcombry Hall. The incipient seeds 
of consumption, which had early ap- 
peared in the two eldest daughters of 
the house of Ravelrig, develops them- 
selves as they grew towards womanhood, 
and in no long time conducted them to 
an early grave. Ambrose was also 
suddenly cut off in the greenness of 
youth by an inflammatory complaint ; 
and Helen, Grace’s little Helen, alone 
remained to cheer the heart of her de- 
solate mother. 

La*dy Ravelrig never uttered a com- 
plaint ; but her pale cheek and wasted 
form indicated that long she would not 
be an inhabitant of this sublunaiy 
sphere ; aad the third spring after 
Ambrose was laid in the grave she also 
became an inhabitant of the silent 
tomb. 

Sir John Ravelrig, as wife and 
children were successively taken from 
him, clung with increasing tenacity to 
the ruling passion of his soul ; even 
when news arrived of the fell of his 
heir, he turned towards the lovely 
Helen, hoping to transfer his name 
and tide to her offspring. 
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Helen, early deprived of a mo- 
ther's guiding hand, was self-willed; 
end, preferrinff a yoana advocate to 
die man to whom her hand des- 
tined by her father, she was banished 
from the home and the heart of her in- 
exorable parent. 

It was now that Sir John truly 
found himself a desolate old man; 
child or relative he had none, and 
when he went down to the grave there 


was no one to transmit his name to 
posterity. 

The name of Ravelrig is indeed no 
longer remembered in Cramond, nor 
does one stone remain to mark the 
ancient site of Coxcombry Hall ; but 
in a comer of the village churchyard, 
only a few years back, a yew-tree, 
planted and tended by the repentant 
Thomas fiankie, shaded the lowly 
grave of the soldier's orphan. H. 


BOMBARDINIO IN ITALY. 


Contrasted faults through all their manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling; lealous, yet untrue ; 

And e’en in penance planning sins anew.” — Goldsmith. 


If, on leaving Baden, you propose 
going to Miinich, or into the interior 
of Germany, you had better go round 
by Tubingen, instead of taking the 
usual road by Carlsruhe and Stutd- 

S rt; because the former, though 
oger, leads through an interesting 
and romantic countiy, whereas the lat- 
ter only traverses a stde, flat, and un- 
prohtable district. 

^^Ahl 01091 prtfice, how do you do? 
How are the lancers of his Imperial 
Majesty’s guard? I hope you have 
recovered the fatigues of the Polish 
campaign V* ** You shall hear all that 
to-morrow as we travel along,” said the 
Prince de W — ; « I suppose you are 
going to Munich — what else can bring 
a man to Stutdgart ? I am travelling 
the same way, and there is a place in 
my droska for you. It is more con- 
venient than your seat in the dili- 
gence.” Now, a seat in a prince’s 
droska is, I know, better than a seat 
in a German diligence ; but, knowing 
that it has its dimvantages, 1 refused 
at once, saying, that though I wfts go- 
ing to Munich, yet my mode of travel- 
ling was so very diflbrent from that of 
all other mortals, that I could not 
think of being a burden on his high- 
ness. But DO excuse would satisfy him; 
** he was an idler like myself, and I 
should be director-general on the road.” 
1 knew pretty well, from former expe- 
rience, what this meant; but, as the 
ririnee was erideutly tired of travelling 
^rhinteelf^uiid as 1 had, in troth, no 
tfoiy vdid exeuse to ofler, we set off 
tog^^ rite Bavarian capital. 

Yhem la Wtailily nothing between 
Stutdgtet Angri^ worth turoing 


round to look at; but 1 had lately 
been reading Raumer’s Huttory of the 
Hohenstauffen. It is a dry, stiff, and 
elaborate work, but interesting from 
the mass of valuable information 
which it contains. No traveller or 
historical student should leave it un- 
read ; and Lord Francis Egerton 
should immediately translate it into 
English. He can afford to work for 
feme ; and here is a book the transla- 
tion of which will confer feme. His 
lordship may dedicate it to me for my 
advice. The reading of this book 
had made me take a sort of fancy to 
every thing connected with the heroic 
race of the Swabian emperors, who, 
from lords of a simple castle, raised 
themselves to the sovereignty of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Sicily; and one of 
the objects of my tour was to see the 
hill of Hohenstauffen, where stood the 
fortress-cradle of that noble and ill-feted 
family. 1 had told the prince this at 
starting; and he was delighted with the 
idea, “ the very thing he wanted to see 
himsrif— particularly obliged to me for 
reminding him of it.” Well, when we 
arrived at the hamlet of Gdppingen, 
not fer from the foot of the hill, I pro- 
posed, that before the horses were put 
to the droska, we should get guides, 
and ascend the mountain. ** But is 
thm any thing to see there now 
said the prince. ^ Hardly a stone of 
the castle left,” was the response. 

Why, then, should we give ourselves 
all this trouble ? It will be late before 
we get to Him, and you know bow 
unpleasant it is to arrive late at a Ger- 
man inn; we shall get no supper.” 

Feat verret celaune auirefdu, man 
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chSre!* gaid his highness. A vog 
^regf man |)rtnce/’ said we, lauding 
inwardly at our folly for having placed 
our trust in princes. 

I have related this little misadven- 
ture, in order to shew how difficult it 
is to meet with a good travelling com- 
panion. One man prefers a dinner to 
eveiy thing else ; another is absolutely 
idle, and cannot be moved ; a third is 
restless and fidgety, and never happy 
but when he is whirling along the r^. 
You have to dread die lisdess tra- 
veller, who takes no interest in any 
thing, as well as the simple and in- 
quisitive traveller, who plagues all the 
world with silly and usdess questions. 
Then there is the querulous traveller, 
who disputes the simplest proposition 
as well as the cheapest bill, ana who is 
in constant dread of being imposed 
upon. Next comes the extravagant 
traveller, who gives himself airs upon 
the strength of your purse, even more 
Uian on the strength of his own. Tra- 
vel alone, therefore ; and if any sight of 
real interest is to be seen, be sure you 
go alone. As to lady-travellers, the 
pretty dears are, no doubt, mtge en- 
thusiastic, and shew more feeling for 
the beautiful than what men do ; but 
they require too much attention, and 
sometimes take off too much attention, 
so that 1 would hardly recommend 
them for travelling companions, unless 
for a mere pleasure tour, where no in- 
convenience is likely to be expe- 
rienced. It is distressing to see them 
want their little comforts when you 
cannot relieve them; and yet it is 
strange how willingly they brave eveiy 
difficulty merely for the fashionable 
honour of having been on the continent. 

Au revoiTf man prince keep a 
good quarter for me at the Golden 
Lamb at Vienna.” My travelling com- 
panion was going by the way of Satz- 
burg ; 1 was proceeding towards the 
Danube, so that we parted for a time 
at Munich. 

The prince and I had discussed 
many questions of tactics, literature, 
and politics, but had argued none ; by 
whicn mode of proceeding we had 
gained pretty nearly all the information 
we could well derive firom each other, 
without, for a moment, losing our tem- 
per or equanimity. 1 would lecom- 
ipond all travellers— I might say all 
the world— to fidlow the same rule; 
for to attempt a regular train of argu- 
ment or demonstration, in ordinary 


society, when you are sure to be inter- 
rupted at every sentence by persons 
who get into a rage, in order to avoid 
being convinced, is pure folly. Some 
men want logical heads, and cannot 
draw the most simple conclusion; 
others want the knowledge on which 
you can alone found demonstration, 
for you cannot on all occasions go back 
to the A B C of a subject. Few 
possess even the decent politeness re- 
quired for listening with common 
courtesy, and still fewer possess tem- 
per. This is saying nothing of the 
numerous class who have always a 
budget of foots ready to support any 
silly theory they may feel disposed to 
advance. Never, therefore, attempt to 
argue a point except pen in band. If 
you wish to obtain information from 
any one, discuss the subject politely, 
just hinting or expressing a doubt now 
and then, so as to draw out your in- 
formant. With foreigners you had 
better be complimentary, ana say as 
many fine things of their country as 
you can well reconcile to your con- 
science ; this will throw them off their 
guard, and make them speak freely. 
You must, of course, sift the informa- 
tion thus required, and try its value by 
your own knowledge, and by the opinion 
you may entertain of your informant. 
To swear, as many people do, to the 
truth of eveiy statement mat a foreigner 
may give respecting his particular 
country, is absurd. To argue subjects 
of national policy with them is also 
useless: of England they know no- 
thing; and if you touch upon the 
weak points of their own country, its 
government or manners, you instantly 
Uirow them on the defence, and they 
stick at no trifies to maintain their 
cause. The Russians, in particular, 
pulh the long bow in support of their 
country’s grandeur, at a rate that 
would startle even Ferdinand Men- 
dez Pinto himself. A Russian no- 
bleman of high military rank, wish- 
ing to impress some British officers 
with a just idea of Russian oourage, 
told us of a certain Muscovite admiral 
who was so indomitably brave, that he 
required to have two men placed near 
him in battle, merely for the purpose 
of pouring buckets of cold water over 
him, in order to keep his fiery valour 
within moderate bounds. A sort of 
stately politeness should also be ob- 
served towards all chmee travelling 
acquaintances. This is no bar to 
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dieerfulness and good humour, but is 
the best protection against the selfish 
and loutish coarseness always so ready 
to break out during a journey. By 
▼apid exclusiveness you only make 
youiSelf ridiculous, and make nothing 
ofodiers. 

For the present 1 must leave Ger- 
many, but cannot take my departure 
without first relating a sort of adven- 
ture that befell me at Passau on the 
Dknube. 

I had, as usual, ascended the highest 
steeple in the place, in order to get a 
good view of the country. Ttie re^- 
lar guardian of the church happening 
to be out of the way, his daugnter, a 
fine plump, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, 
and aubum-haired girl of five-and- 
twenty or so, had attended me ; and I 
was just stepping out of the belfry, 
after giving her, owing to her cheerful- 
ness and good humour, a few pence 
perhaps above the usual fee, when she 
seized my hand, and, with her own 
cherry-ripe lips, actually imprinted a 
kiss upon it. I was totally unpre- 
pared for any thing so novel and extra- 
ordinary. The pressure of a pair of 
fine female lips upon your ungloved 
hand has, in truth, a strange efiect : it 
felt something like a galvanic shock, 
and went from the kissed hand right 
through the heart to the very extremi- 
ties of the fingers of the other hand ; 
and for an instant it almost arrested 
my breath, so that 1 could think of 
nothing better than returning the kiss 
from whence it came. But, finding 
that this kissing of hands was the cus- 
tom of the country, 1 took care to be 
on my guard ever afterwards, and 
would recommend you to follow my 
example. 

Unless you are very deaf indeed, 
you must have heard a great deal 
about the politeness of foreigners, and 
their attention to strangers. 1 believe 
I am the only person who has ventured 
to declare, that the people of the conti- 
nent are, generally speaking, veiy far 
behind the people of these islands in 
eveiy thing that can be termed real po- 
liteness. The rudeness which our 
oouat^men, and countrywomen also, 
experience' and put up with, abroad, 
paeUlBnkniyin Italy and Switzerland — 
boorish countries within the 
tai^ bf feie gtand tour— leads them to 
mistake a taera absence of insolence 
for poHfetiew/ During the tour, of 
whicn f am here giving the majestic 


world so learned and inconmrable an 
account, 1 travelled ftom London to 
Vienna, and from thence to Naples, 
and back to London, and was never 
once addressed or spoken to by a 
foreigner with any view of ordinary 
courtesy or politeness. I am known 
at first sight to be an Englishman, and 
a soldado. I wear a good coat, and, 
as Burghart can tell, I am particular 
about its make, without condescending 
to know what others deem fashion ; 1 
am therefore addressable. On entering 
a public room, I also make it a point to 
say something to the waiter or the 
landlord in the language of the coun- 
try, so that no supposed ignomnee on 
this point can be pleaded; and yet 
was it only at Passau tliat a foreigner 
addressed me, not then to shew me 
any attention, but to shew that he 
could speak a little English, which in- 
deed was so little, that we were forced 
to translate every sentence back into 
German. The constant forcing of bad 
English on an Englishman who speaks 
their own language fluently is anotlier 
proof of continental bad manners. Will 
any on|> make me believe that a stran- 
ger, known to be such, could travel all 
through England without experiencing 
one single mark of ordinary politeness ? 
I never saw a foreigner on the top of a 
stage-coach who was not courteously 
treated by the rest of the passengers : I 
have even seen women holding on the 
poor frightened things. We Britislitvs 
have faults and failings in abundance, 
but a want of natural politeness is 
not among the number. Fashion or- 
ders us not to be polite towards each 
other, unless under certain circupi- 
stances, and according to certain fool- 
ish rules, which 1 formerly exposed ; 
and we are absurd enough to follow 
her dictates ; but the interdict extends 
not towards foreigners, and we generally 
treat them with courtesy. W'ho ever 
saw them return the compliment ? 

Venice is still enthron^ on her hun- 
dred isles; hearse-like gondolas still 
float upon her hundred and forty- 
seven canals, and pass under her three 
hundred and six bridges. Her thou- 
sand years of empire still cast a glory 
round her; but it is a dying glory, for 
her dap are numbered : and however 
much her former greatness may engage 
our sympathies, we are, nevertheless, 
bound to confess that she well de- 
served her fete. The crimes of her 
base and selfish mercantile aristocracy 
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had already darkened the fame of her 
brightest times ; and their cowardice 
casts the deepest stain on the last of 
her days. Many states have fallen 
from the effects of internal dissension, 
weakness, or corruption; others have 
&llen, some with and others without 
honour, beneath the arms of powerful 
aggressors ; but it remained for Venice 
to shew the worl^ an instance of in- 
famy absolutely unparalleled in the 
annals of human baseness. Venice 
was perfectly safe ; she was protected 
l>y her own fleet, and could, if neces- 
sary, call an English fleet also to her aid. 
The Austrians were descending from 
the Tyrol, — Napoleon’s retreat was al- 
ready cut off, — the republic had fifteen 
thousand disposable men at command, 
who at that moment could have turned 
the tide of war against the French. The 
Venetians knew the fate that awaited 
them, in case of Napoleon’s success, 
for he had proclaimed their doom ; 
but, so far from having the courage to 
strike a single blow for their own or 
for the general cause, they first allowed 
Austria, their present ruler, to full un- 
aided ; and, though inaccessible in 
their lagoons, they sent their own*ships 
to bring over the conquerors, who had 
not even a boat at their disposal. 
When the assembled senate came to 
the final resolution of yielding, the 
doge, a dotard of the house of Manin, 
declared, that ** their decision could be 
ascribed only to the direct aid of tlie 
Virgin, the high protectress of Venice, 
who had evidently enlightened their 
minds, and inspired them with wis- 
dom.” 

Speedy retribution followed. The 
French, from the moment oftlieir land- 
ing, treated the conquered as slaves. 
Most of the nobles had grown rich at 
the expense of the commonwealth, and 
were all indebted to the state to a 
large amount, for arrears of taxes and 
other charges, from which the law did not 
exempt them, but from which they had 
by degrees exempted themselves. The 
French instantly claimed these arrears, 
interest and all, for the service of the 
republic. The blow ruined the greater 
part of the Venetian nobility at once : 
those who could not immediately' raise 
the money bribed the French com- 
manders, just as base and corrupt as 
the conquered, with statues, pictures, 
and other articles of vM. Many 
were forced to pledge all their pro- 
perty to Jews, who ^ to this day the 


real owners of some of the finest pa- 
laces in Venice : indeed, there is hardly 
one of these princely mansions that is 
now kept up in a manner denoting 
any thing like ease or affluence on the 
part of the proprietor. Some are en-^ 
tirely deserted, others are store and 
warehouses, and many are going to 
ruin merely for the want of the most 
ordinary attention; some have even 
been pulled down for the value of the 
materials. As far back as 1614, six 
thousand houses and four hundred so 
called palaces, had already, owing to 
the blessings of French sway, been de- 
molished. Of the six hundred patri- 
cian families that governed Venice, two 
hundred have become extinct since the 
fall of the republic ; and of those that 
remain, not thirty are in affluent or 
easy circumstances. The population 
of tlie town is said to decrease at the 
rate of three thousand souls a-year ; but 
this must be exaggerated. 

I stood at Venice,” not on the 
Bridge of Sighs, for it is built up, 
but on the Place of St. Marc. The 
history of a thousand years flashed be- 
fore me. 1 knew the crimes of which 
the public had been guilty ; 1 knew the 
meanness which led to its fall : and yet 
was it impossible to stand where I 
stood, with the venerable church of 
St. Marc and its Corinthian steeds on 
my left, the flag-staffs from which 
floated the standards of the conquered 
kingdoms, Candia, Morea, and Cyprus, 
on my right, without feeling fur the 
fate and fall of a people who had, 
once at least, achieved great things. 

Even the church of St. Marc makes 
an impression on the mind, and 
calls forth emotions of respect and ve- 
neration for names, times, and genera- 
tions long passed away that no other 
ediBqp can inspire. The sanctity of 
place expels from the heart all recollec- 
tions of the deeds of sin and sorrow 
committed by the lords of Venice, and 
for a moment, a brief moment per- 
haps, you think of their greatness 
only. The church was commenced in 
the tenth century, and built after the 
model of the church of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople. During several suc- 
ceeding centuries it grew with the 
growth of the republic, and was en- 
riched according to the augmenting 
wealth of the state. All the art which 
that remote period could display, all 
the splendour it possessed, were ex- 
pended on the construction of this 
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. <3rtiti|in temphb Vj^luiteYer object of 
-tiliie tbuld be collected ftom the isles 
fiteecei or elong the shores of that 
iiti&ippy laod ; whatever coald be 
foimd at CoDstantinoplei Jerusalem, or 
Alexandria, was applied to enrich and 
embellish this revered pile. The ar- 
Aitecture is of all ages and nations; 
but the air of still and earnest grandeur 
which reigns within its venerable aisles, 
gives to the whole a look of uniformity 
dial its mere design may possibly 
want. 

Awtqr from the chapel of the Ma- 
donna de Mascolil its dedication re- 
ealls the stale of morals in Italy during 
die fonrCeenth century, and the veiy 
recollection is horrible. 

' The Scian horses again adorn the 
porch of St. Marc. Unchanged baro-* 
meters of the Ate of empires 1 what do 
you here ? Ye fled rrom your first 
post of honour when Corinth sunk in 
blood and flame ; ham Rome when 
the world’s mistress fell from her high 
estate : ye abandoned conquered By- 
lantium, degraded Venice, and the 
humbled metropolis of vain-glorious 
Fracel Why linger here amid the 
rains of greatness passed away 1 Can 
Venice All sdU lower : and must the 
waves of the Adriatic sweep over the 
domes of its former empress? 

Thiersb, the grammarian, a very 
great goose, no doubt, but a veiy good 
scholar, says these horses are not of 
Grecian but of Roman origin. He 
assigns as a ground for this opinion 
the clumsy figure of the steeds, which, 
by his account, resemble the horses 
represented on Roman coins and mo- 
numents of the time of die emperors, 
without having the least likeness to 
those represented by^Greek artists of 
the earlier period, ^ere is certainly 
some truth in the remark. « 

We shall now go to a Venetian* 
sojrfo, and then be off. 

^ Xe Colonel Efombardinio,” said my 
friend, promoting me, according to 
good continental custom, as he pre- 
empted me .to the Countess' de B.,one 
m the leading AsKiona'bles of Venice. 
In p spacious but very moderately flir- 
* iiishea ftpaftment were assembled, be- 
etdes <416 la4f of the mansion, five or 
)iir Mmib all of a certain age, 
lUfaL^'Midly ever make their 
noee ip parses. They were 
ehii^ lOtt while 
hMoihI' gemnnen were 
einde, talking^ 


somethnSs addremiBg die eotue^party, 
at othqr tints* speaking only to a 
neighbour; The conversation,, general 
and pm^lar, was carried' on in 
French, as there were foreigners pre- 
sent, as well as in Italian. Scandal, 
^ literature, and even politics, formed the 
topics of discourse; all were treated 
with nearly equal dulness. From nine 
o’clock till twelve 4he company were 
constantly changing — some tiUcing their 
leave, while others were arriving. At 
no time were there more than twenty- 
five persons present in the room, though 
more tluin aWndred must have passed 
through it during the evening. This 
is, I understand, the constant routine of 
Venetian society. Bating the exclusion 
of young ladies, the system might be 
adopted with advantage in other coun- 
tries, provided always that people 
would go into company with the sim- 
ple view of pleasing and being pleased ; 
instead of going, as they invariably do, 
for the purpose of shewing off, and 
acting a part different from any for 
which nature intended them. The 
consequence of this eternal striving 
after effect is, tliat men and women 
beconSe so stupid in society that they 
are actually obliged to eat and drink in 
each other’s company, because they 
have DO other means of filling up time, 
or of employing their hands. In Ve- 
nice, society, though totally free from 
affectation, is dull, because the people 
are extremely ignorant ; in many other 
countries it is dull, because the people, 
though not ill-informed, are outra- 
geously affected. This is, above all 
places in the world, the case in Edin- 
burgh. The modern Athenians, though 
not so well informed by many degfiees 
as they fancy themselves, are at least 
upon a par with their neighbours ; but, 
owing to the afibetation of the people, 
their constant striving after grandeur 
and effect, together with their bound- 
less adoration of rank and wealth, as 
well as the fortune-hunting propensi- 
ties of ladies and gentlemen, the so- 
ciety of the place is an actual bur- 
lesque on the name. All this is the 
more to be regretted, because the ele- 
ments of pleasant society are not 
wanting in Edinburgh. J shell tome, 
day or other describe ^^e routlAe of 
the thing, and at the same time pub- 
lish a collection of lo^letten, ad- 
dressed to various’ ffeo&ish heiresses, 
and: now in my pesseeiion^ 

Just let'tts mk ioto Ae thi^re 
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before we leave Venice. A new opera: 
the audience call, long and loudly, for 
the repetition of a song that has no 
political allusion whatever. The actors 
are willing to comply, and solicit the 
net^mry permimon from the police- 
oflicer stationed beliind the scenes.l*^ 
Tlie little mean functionaiy refuses, 
in order to shew his mighty power ; 
the audience pelMst, and a regular 
theatrical row ensues, which ends, of 
course, to the advantage of the man in 
authority. “ He is a German, I am 
sure,” said a young Venetian nobleman 
who accompanied me; an Italian 
would never have behaved in this 
manner.” “ Never, never 1” responded 
twenty voices around us. Having 
served in the West Indies, and know- 
ing whfit sort of masters liberated slaves 
make, I felt confident in my own mind 
that the man was an Italian. I made 
a point of inquiry next morning, and 
found that I had been perfectly right 
in my conjecture, — the man was bred 
and born in Padua 1 

Farewell, Venice! the motto en- 
graved on the pedestal of one of the 
antique statues in thine own^ mu- 
seum should now be placed on the 
shield of thy weakness : npos 0EnN, 
SOT MHAEN AKOIIPIASHS EKBAAF. 

** By the gods that protect thee, injure 
nothing in this place.” 

Padua : go to the Golden Eagle ; 
but avoid the Tre Mori at Ferrara 
and Bologna, in spite of Mrs. Starky, 
for they are nothing better than dens 
of uncivil thieves. At Ferrara, the 
crumbling seat of the proud tyrants 
the D*£ste, you will of course go and 
see the paltry monument of Ariosto. 
If so, give the good old emtode a few 
additional pauU for my sake, and tell 
him, that I am sorry for the rudeness 
of which I was guilty towards him. 
The truth is, I have a great horror of 
die monotonous cicerone jaigon, and 
always get out of its way as fost as 
possible. With this antipathy about 
me, I entered the. library of Ferrara, 
intending only to look at the picture 
of Cardinal Bentivoglio, and to see 
the few relics of Tasso and Ariosto 
that are preserved there. The ciofocfo, 
however, seeing a large English party 
— I know not who they were-^that 
had followed me, thought it necessary 
to begin as usual at the beginning of 
hts dtseourse, and was proceeding to 
give the history of all the portraits in 
the gallery of the Cardinals, when 1 
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vety abruptly cut him diort by d-*-^ 
all their eminences together, and de- 
siring him to shew us the TOrtmit of 
Cardidal Bentivoglio and die manu- 
script of the Gerusaiemf and not to 
detain us with fooleries. The dd man 
bowed his head ; and, after two or 
three vain professional attera^ to save 
a cardinal en pastant^ led die way to 
the unworthy monument of Ariosto. 
Tlie English party followed without 
remark : it was evident they did not 
know what they had come to see : for 
the elder, probably the father of the 
family, asked me whether be, pointing 
to Ariosto, was a general. A good 
man at his weapon,” was my answer. 

1 thought so,” said my countiyman, 
delighted with his own penetration. 
Well, having examined some scraps ^ 
of the poet's writing, and sat in his 
chair, we next proceeded to look at 
the manuscript of the Paetor FidCf in 
Guerini’s own band-writing. It is a 
beautiful specimen of caligraphy : the 
more remarkable, as few Italians of 
the present time can even read clear 
writing, much less write clearly them- 
selves. The manuscript of the Gerti- 
salem, with the corrections in the 
author’s own hand, followed. Tasso's 
handwriting is bolder and freer than 
that of the other two ; it is not so neat 
and pretty as Ariosto^s, nor so stiff and 
clear as Guerini’s. I read a stanza of 
the poem, and read it badly ; the cus- 
tode corrected me with the most perfect 
politeness, and then read it over him- 
self. I repeated my attempt, and then 
he approved. One stanza succeeded 
another. The cuttode became quite 
animated, till, in relating the woes 
and sufferings of the unhappy bard, 
the good old man brought tears into 
his own eyes. It proved that ihete 
was At least one man of taste and 
feeling in Italy, which I idiould other- 
wise have been much inclined to doubt. 
The Italians are constantly prating 
about their love of, and feeling for, 
the arts, whilst every word they utter 
on the subject, |ts wdl as every glance 
at their countiy. Shews tli^ they 
possess no earthly feeling but that of 
self. 

I told you, a few Hues ago, the 
question asked of toe by a country- 
man in the librai 2 c.'Of which we have 
just been speaking. * Before we get too , 
&r removM. ftom the subject, I must 
tell you anoiber^eedote of the some ' 
kind that oecuriM* in the church sf 
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8t. Man:, at Vanioe. 1 happened to 
ask a clever and well-infonneo valet de 
placet who had accompanied me from 
the Silver Liony whether the V^enetians 
had never erected any monument to 
the memory of Dandolo, 

Th* octogenarian chief, Byzantium's 
conquering foe.** 

The reply was in the negative; Dan- 
dolo having been buried at Constan- 
tinople, where he died after the capture 
of tne place, was soon forgotten by 
Jiis republican countrymen. ** Con- 
stantinople, Constantinople 1** said, in 
broken French, an Englishman that 
for some days had forced himseif into 
my company ; ** who reigned at Con- 
stantinople at that time 1 Charlemagne, 
Charlemagne V* I was actually forced 
to blush for my country before a mere 
vaki de place. Now, what in the name 
of folly can induce persons of this 
kind to sport their ignorance beyond 
the limits of their own country ? The 
individual in question seemed to have 
no object beyond that of scolding 
waiters and saving money — ignoratice 
and avarice combined completely cut 
him off from all enjoyment. lie wanted 
the knowledge which alone can give 
an interest to foreign scenes, monu- 
ments, and localities ; and was almost 
afraid to eat even a dinner, gourmand 
as he was, for fear it would cost him 
too much money: and, sad to say, 
you now meet with too many English 
of the same class on the continent. 
If you have no taste for the arts, and 
possess no literary or historical know- 
ledge, travelling will afford you neither 
profit nor pleasure — you will traverse 
ouly a barren waste, that can awaken 
no new feelings, nor in any respect 
enlarge the sphere of your ideas. 
Stand in pensive attitude before the 
Coloseum as long as you like — gaze 
with upturned eyes on the Apollo and 
Aleleager, while your arms are tlirown 
with sentimental elegance across your 
tbrobless breast — it will avail you no- 
thing; for well you know that it is 
always affectation. If, on the other 
hand, you are so poor or so avaricious 
,08 to brawl about every farthing that 
tasttcs^from your pocket, it is a proof 
. 7 idiilayourcash,.ju 8 tly perimps, 

higher dMul: any gratification vou can 
. obt|hi in ielnnB^-*-a veiy good reason 
yM jdamld stay at home and save 
i» some London garret, 
Hmera 'yott eaa bring no discredit on 


your countiy, and where the money 
that you must spend, in order to keep 
body and soul together, may perhaps 
go into more deserving hands than 
your own — abroad, the chances are 
that it will only go from one shabby 
follow to another. But, as 1 told you 
before, you travel for fashion's sake, 
and to say that you Imve been abroad ; 
as if you could iiot^ay so without the 
trouble of crossing the Channel. If 
you start without knowledge, you will 
assuredly bring none back. And as 
to the point of conscience, let it not 
trouble you : ignorance and affectation 
combined will make you tell more 
folsehoods in your attempts to describe 
foreign scenes and manners, than you 
could possibly be guilty of in describ- 
ing your travels on the mere authority 
of an ordinary guide-book. 

Bologna : a piazzaed town ; cold, 
dull, and monastic in its appearance. 
The university has been shut since the 
revolution. The students, who were 
learning to draw out deeds and to 
make up recipes, thought themselves 
perfect in the simple art of legislation, 
and qndertook, accordingly, to draw 
up constitutions. To draw a trigger 
was, however, what none of the liberal 
and enlightened legislators had bar- 
gained for ; so that, without firing a 
single shot, they fled at the first sight 
of the Austrian troops. The conduct 
of the Italians during their late attempts 
at revolution would make one think 
that the cowardice of men is, after all, 
greater than their stupidity. Every 
country and every army can, no doubt, 
produce specimens of tHe aguish quality. 
We have seen men look queer even 
under the British uniform — we have 
seen Spaniards and Portuguese taking 
ground to the rear with the most mar- 
vellous rapidity ; but, truly and fairly 
spoken, we never saw a British soldier, 
of any rank or grade, leave the field ; 
and on many occasions Spaniards and 
Portuguese, particularly the latter, 
foi^ht right nobly by the side of their 
allies. Italy, on the contrary, never 
produced, during her struggles for 
freedom, a single man who stood a 
manly blow. There was not one man 
engaged in the cause who possessed 
enough of noble feeling to make him 
prefer death to dishonour — no I not one 
of the trembling slaves feared disgrace 
and infamy ; the caitiff foared only 
death. Having got on the subject 
QaruggWt 1 must here relate an adven- 
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ture that befel a gentleman of thepms, 
whom want or chance bad pressed into 
the service. 

The love of potheen had probably 
rendered poor O. L. unfit to continue 
in the conduct of a provincial news- 
paper of which he had been editor, 
lie joined the army^ and was pro- 
moted from somj other regiment to a 
lieutenancy in the corps in which the 
present writer then served. Our new 
recruit was a strange, odd, unmilitary 
person, both in manners and appear- 
ance. Owing to his continued love of 
the creature-comfort,” he was dread- 
fully absent — never, indeed, seeming 
to be very conscious of what was going 
on around him. His thin, spare, and 
stooping figure, always ill-dressed, cor- 
responded perfectly with his chaiuctcr; 
but, except fancying himself mortally 
wounded at Salamanca, when he was 
only scratched, he had shewn no indica- 
tion of wanting nerve. Many, indeed, 
thought that the scenes of battle never 
rose upon his mental vision till sonic 
days after the fighting was over; for 
he would then speak, with horror de- 
picted in his countenance, tff the 
slaughter which he had witnessed. 
Well would it have been had this un- 
consciousness continue^ But on one 
occasion he was awakened from his 
trance by a peal of thunder, more tre- 
mendous, perhaps, than any that ever 
burst upon the ears of man, — it was 
the fire opened from the walls of St. 
Sebastian against the assaulting co- 
lumns of the British. O. L. awoke, — 
he awoke to a scene of death and fear 
that earthly pen must fiiil to describe ; 
his shattered nerves could not stand 
the shock, and he took shelter behind 
the projecting angle of a work. The 
eye of his commanding-officer disco- 
vered him, and poor O. L. was dragged 
up by the collar of his coat. He 
would have paid the forfeit of his 
weakness; but his simple and harm- 
less conduct, together with his good 
temper, had made him a sort of hr 
vourite. The officers of the corps in- 
terceded for him ; and the commander, 
as kind and generous as he was brave, 
not wishing, after so many honourable 
fields, to have an officer of the regi- 
ment tried for such an offence, forgave 
the unhappy culprit. O. L. after- 
wards fell at Waterloo, and was the 
only regular gentleman of the press I 
ever knew in the army. 

According to an old Italian proverb, 


the Genoese are the proudest, tiie Ve- 
netians the most ma^ificent, and the 
Bolognese the most treacherous people 
oFItSy, What truth there may be ki 
the first part of the saying, f know 
not ; but certain it is, that the Bolog- 
nese are to this day the greatest rogues 
in the Peninsula. 

There are still some good pictures 
at Bologna : they are described in every 
guide-book and book of travels* that 
you like to take up. The private coto- 
logues of some of the private collec- 
tions, in which the prices are marked 
in guineas opposite the pictures, fur- 
nish amusing illustrations of the folly 
of our countrymen. The sums often 
asked for absolute daubs, not worth 
the canvass on which they are painted, 
shew what a reputation for ignorance 
the English have acquired in the fo- 
reign viriu market. Horse-dealers 
and picture-dealers are the only per- 
sons who now state the price of tneir 
wares in guineas. Both classes are 
alike distinguished for roguery; but 
there is this great difference between 
them, that horse-dealers are mostly 
good judges of horses, whereas picture- 
dealers never know any thing about 
pictures. The fools often pretend to 
warrant pictures as originals, as if such 
warrants could ever be proved or dis- 
proved, or could be wortli a single 
farthing. Julio Romana deceived even 
Raphael himself by passing upon him 
the copy of one of Ins, Raphael’s, own 
pictures, for the original. 

The Apennines between Bologna 
and Florence are dry, barren, and 
chalky, and prove that even mountain 
sceneiy may be totally destitute of 
picturesque beauty. It is, of course, 
difficult to give any just idea of the 
sceneiy of Italy, because so extensive 
a cduntiy naturally presents a great 
variety of landscape. Lombardy and 
the north-eastern provinces are gene- 
rally flat, level, and unpicturesque, but 
pretty well cultivated. The west coast,, 
on the other band, from Terracina, al- 
most to the Gulfof Spezzia,includii^ the 
Campagna and the Pontine marshes, 
is low, barren, and unproductive ; and 
frequent tracts of the same kind of 
country appear along tlie Neapolitan 
coast, sometimes stretching to a great 
extent inland. Such are the infectious 
plains of Psestum, and the deadly salt 
marshes round Tarentum. The south 
and south-eastern parts of the Penin- 
sula, together with its north-western 
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aiigley are mountainous, and are joined 
hy the ridge of the Apennines that tra* 
verse the entire of the country iroro 
one extremity to the other. These 
mountain districts present many bold 
outlines and romantic sites of towns 
and castles, but little of what 1 would 
call picturesque or beautiful scenery ; 
simply because there is a want of ver- 
dure about them, there being Itardly 
any verdure in Italy except during a 
few weeks in spring, and the scenery 
not being of itself sufficiently grand 
and wild to lack that most beautiful of 
all Nature's ornaments. The landscape, 
therefore, looks dry, dusty, and, strange 
to say, ruinous; and can neither mix 
nor harmonise with the clear, blue, and 
unclouded sky, the strong light of 
which gives to the whole an arid look, 
and the appearance of an unfinished 
picture, of which the outlines only are 
sketched and the sky entirely omitted. 

Well, after many a laugh on the 
part of the wise, and many a growl 
from the foolish, here we are at Flo- 
rence. It is the height of the season, 
and every inn, from Schneider's to the 
York, is crowded with strangers, so 
that if you arrive in any conveyance 
short of your own carriage and four, 
preceded by a rogue of a courier, you 
will run a good chance of being turned 
right insolently away from the door; 
for of all the mean, filthy, cringing, 
and insolent rascals, the Italian inn- 
keeper is, without exception, the 
greatest. And the greater the inn the 
greater the rascality ; for, off tlie high- 
road you sometimes find the little a/- 
berge host or hostess well enough. But 
in laige towns, the innkeepers have 
found out our English weakness of 
exclusiveness, and flatter the paltry 
ride of our wealthy countrymen, 
y refusing to receive those wlioT ap- 
pear in m^erate circumstances : they 
make no such vile distinction with 
foreigners. No people on earth are so 
speedily corrupted in this manner as 
tne Italians. Removed from the vices 
of large towns, you meet with worth, 
honesty, and kindness in abundance ; 
hot the slightest contact with regular 
and avowed knavery, instantly ruins 
the men. They seem to have no 
power of sesisting the contagion of evil 
exanmle ; the women have far more 
chamer in this respect. 

.^ 'Ffoence^ die Etrurian Athens, has 
a sort of English colony, 
vdiou^ for what reason it is difficult 


to guess. The climate is detestable : 
it is Icelandic in winter, and Beng^ee 
in spmmerj the air being all the lime 
so rarified as hardly to fill a pair of 
rational English lungs. As to the 
beauty of the place, I, for one, could 
not discover it. The so-called palaces 
look exactly like jails, and the churches, 
from the dark and marble-built Duomo 
downwards, being alf as poor and mi- 
serable things as you could well wish to 
see. But then, the monuments in the 
Santa Croza and the Chapel of St. 
Lorenzo? Go and look at them, and 
you will then understand what non- 
sense tourists write and blockheads 
recite. The Chapel of St. Lorenzo is 
abused even in the notes to the 4th 
canto of Childe Harold^ though the 
writer ([ forget whether it was liob- 
house or Byron who wrote the notes) 
was afraid to denounce the statues by 
Michael Angelo, which it contains. 
These statues are vile and disgusting, 
but the towering name ofBuonarotti 
awed the critics. Of all the men 
buried in St. C.'oza, who but the 
starry Galileo can excite interest ? 
Of Angelo Alfieri, the vain, cold, stiff 
egotist, I have spoken before; and 
though Sir Morgan O'Doherty men- 
tions Machisqi^lli as something great, 
I should like to know in what his 
greatness consisted ? As a poet and 
playwright he was only licentious ; as 
a historian, he was ignorant and un- 
philosopliical ; and as a politician, as 
the author of the Prince, he was at 
the best so obscure, that the meaning 
and object of bis work still remains an 
enigma with the learned. The least 
valued of his works is by far the h^t, 
and that is his Essay on the AM of 
War, True, it is only a feeble imita- 
tion of the feeble Vegetius ; but it 
contains, nevertheless, a few glimmer- 
ings of light ; and this is what can 
hardly be said of half-a-dozen modem 
military writers. Except Marshal 
Saxe, Berenhorst, Biilow, Lloyd, Blii- 
cher, and Clausewitz, where is the mo- 
dern commander or writer who has 
given proofs of possessing, or of having 
possessed, a single clear view of tactics ? 
Without a knowledge of this science, 
the very foundation of the art of war, 
the rest is but leather and prunella.” 
To lead one army against another, and 
to strat about in the decorations gained 
by the gallantry of the troops, or be- 
stowed by the caprices of Lady For- 
tune, is in itself no proof of general- 
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ship. Napoleon was a great general, 
till tried against a small number of 
British troops, in a simple, stand-up- 
fight in the open field of Waterloo; 
but where was the trait, I say not of 
generalship, but of oifiinary intelli- 
gence displayed on that occasion ? 

The English society at Florence is, 
of course, better than the rabble of 
English assembled at Calais, Boulogne, 
and Brussels. 1 believe, indeed, that 
most of the English families residing 
at Florence are perfectly respectable; 
but their manners are, generally speak- 
ing, very much the reverse. They 
make fools of themselves in every way 
they can, for they have no other means 
of killing time, the mortal foe of our 
entire generation. What is the life led 
at Florence? The place oflers no 
amusement in itself, when the gallery 
and the Pitti palace have been ex- 
amined, as they well deserve to be. 
They certainly contain much that is veiy 
beautiful ; but 1 hold no lady over-mo- 
dest who lounges for hours together in 
tlie tribune of the Venus, or Venuses 
rather. After the first week the idler is 
reduced to a drive round the Quino in 
the morning, to a scandal or flirtation 
party in the evening, and to a visit to 
a very bad opera. Italian society there 
is none, for the Italians only go to 
English parties, but do not give any 
themselves. But if there were such 
society, it could have no attraction be- 
yond the gratification of ordinary curi- 
osity ; for the Italians are, even in the 
higher ranks, an ignorant and illiterate 
people. I do not mean to say that 
ladies and gentlemen should talk 
^ science and philosophy over their soup 
and bohea; on the contrary, such con- 
versation is in general stupid or af- 
fected ; but a certain degree of know- 
ledge and mental polish are, in these 
days, indispensable requisites in plea- 
sant discourse. Except, perhaps, a very 
few of the lower oraers of Irish, no 
uneducated person can now talk plea- 
sant nonsense ; few, indeed, can do so 
at any time; foreigners hardly ever. 
They have most of them a fluency of 
tongue, indeed, but 1 hardly ever met 
with one who had the gift of'conver- 
sation. This gift is a rare one, I allow; 
and we know that Philocrates was the 
only man among the witty and clever 
Athenians who was a match for Philip 
of Macedon. The conversation in or- 
dinary society is, indeed, the very 
scourge of men, and talents, and ge- 


nius; but blockheads rejoice at the 
prospect of such feasts of reason, just 
as th§ long-eared race rejoice at the 
sight of thistles. 

To give you a couple of specimens 
of Italian conversation , taken at random 
from the higher circles : — 

There was a grand ball at Torlonia’s 
the evening before Sir R. Peel left 
Rome to return to England for the pur- 
pose of assuming the reigns of govern- 
ment. All the upper world were there ; 
and curious it was to see, even in the 
capital of the Cssars, Roman princes, 
senators, and magnates of eveir coun^, 
paying great court to, ana looking 
rather litde before, the plain English 
commoner. It was a moral lesson 
presented to the sight. Whenever you 
are not perfectly well known, get some 
lady of acknowledged rank to parade 
you round the room : it gives you firm 
footing at once, and saves a deal of 
trouble. As I had only just arrived 
at Rome, I requested one of the beau- 
tiful ladies B. to shew me off to ad- 
vantage. Vie had closely scrutinised 
the look and manner of the new ruler 
of empires ; we had even settled that 
he affected a very little humility and 
condescension; we confessed, how- 
ever, that he acted his part so well, 
and in so gentlemanlike a style, that 
none but ourselves, my companion 
and I, could possibly detect the slight 
tinge of pride that glimmered beneath 
the elegant suavity of exterior de- 
portment. Ladies are keen physio- 
gnomists. We had discussed the pre- 
mier’s character, feature by feature, 
and had settled it that he was a very 
clever fellow, a conclusion at which 
my partner arrived the more readily, 
as she declared him to be a very hand- 
some one also. “ Mats pennetteZf^ 
said the Marquess de N. who had 
joined us, there is a new and a surer 
mode of discovering character, a science 
which enables vou to measure a man’s 
capacity by rule and compass.” We 
both listened, expecting tojiear some- 
thing new or amusing, and what was 
it ? The science of phrenology, which 
one Monsieur GaU, un philosophe Alle^ 
mand had lately discovered, amd of 
which Monsieur le marquis imme- 
diately began to give an account. 

What a pleasant creature the mar- 
quis is,” said Lady B., the moment he 
had left us ; he is always willing to 
oblige and give you every informa^n 
in his power.” Is it the first* time 
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ybuf ladyship has heard of phreno- 
fogy ?’’ said I. How can you ask such 
a question?” was the natural jeply. 
^ Because you said it was obliging on 
the part of the marquis to bore us all 
round the room with his account of 
this new discovery.” " The Italians,” 
continued my companion, know so 
little of these things themselves that 
they think other people eoually igno- 
rant ; it was, therefore, kind of nim to 
give us the information.” Then you 
would have voted an Englishman, who 
should have lectured you on this ex- 
ploded old subject, a regular bore ?” 

To be sure I should, and would have 
cut him and his lecture fast enough.” 

I am glad to hear it,” said I, ** for 
it shews how much more you really 
expect from your own countrymen than 
from all these foreigners, much as you 
praise and admire them.” Hem,” 
said Lady B., 1 wish you would 

employ your philosophy in getting me 
a goou partner for the next quadrille.” 

An adventure exactly similar hap- 

K ened to me a few weeks afterwards at 
faples. Lady A. had introduced me 
to the Duke de N. We spoke of 
Ischia, where I had been a few days 
before, and which I praised, as a mat- 
ter of course. “ But,” said Lady A., 
** Colonel Bombardinio is an unbe- 
liever, and declares that the pe^le of 
Ischia are as unlike the ancient Ureeks 
in dress as in language.” The people 
of this island are, you must know, sup- 
posed to retain the Greek costume 
even to this day. ** If Monsieur le 
Colonel,” replied the duke, expected 
to hear the language of Homer spoken 
at Ischia, he must of course have been 
disappointed, — for that is no longer 
spoken even in Greece itself.” Then 
followed a long discourse, the tendency 
of which was to shewthat the ancient 
Greek bad given way to a new lan- 
nage, also called Greek indeed, but 
diflhring as much from the original 
language as the Italian differs from 
the Latin— Having given us this very 
important information, his highness, 
after expressing the hope of frequently 
meeting me during my stay at Naples, 
joined some other party. ** I am glad 
l^'ftitroduced you to the duke,” said 
Lail(jfr A.; he is a very clever and 
obfigi^^tiWB : I am sore you will like 
hlnfc? ; ^ He has no veiy clear notions 
however,” was* my re- 
»?” asked Lady A. 
is ooo^f ihe most polite men at 


Naples.” It was surely not over 
polite to suppose your ladyship and 
me so very ignorant as not to know 
the common-place things which be has 
been explaining to us.” ” Oh I but 
you must not be so particular with 
foreigners ; they do not see things in 
the same light that we do, and have no 
notion of these nice distinctions.” 
** So much the worse for them,” re- 
sponded we triumphantly, and for 
those that praise them.” 

These are only two instances ; but I 
could add hundreds of the same sort, 
and have no set-off against them. In fo- 
reign society you are constantly bored, 
in a manner affecting to be polite, 
with long and formal explanations of 
the most impertinent trifles, or truisms, 
Intended to impress you with a high 
idea of the knowledge and wisdom of 
the talker. Much of this stupidity is 
concealed by the bad English of the 
foreigner, or by the Rnglish listener s 
imperfect understanding of the foreign 
language in which the twaddle is ut- 
tered. This is saying nothing of the 
filthy and disgusting prsictice, so com- 
mon to foreigners, of detailing at length 
all their bodily infirmities and diseases : 
men who talk of themselves are only 
vain bores and idiots, but men who 
talk of their diseases are a great deal 
worse. 

But though there is no Italian so- 
ciety at Florence, nor indeed any 
where else, the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany gives a number of veiy elegant 
balls and concerts, at which the English 
are always treated with a degree of po- 
liteness which their conduct does not 
always merit. Some gentlemen go in ^ 
white hats, some with travelling otps 
and sticks; many do not even conde- 
scend to rise from the seats on which 
they are lounging, when the duke or 
duchess pass by in their progress round 
the rooms; while many scramble for 
the champamae and the good things at 
supper as if they had never seen such 
luxuries before. These persons mis- 
take displays of rudeness for displays 
of independence. Ladies, also, behave 
oddly at times. The evening 1 was 
panted, a lady tapped the Grand 
Duke familiarly on the shoulder, in 
order to ihake him turn rohnd' and 
talk; while another very fiuniliarly 
plac^ herself in a chair of state next 
the Gn^d Duchess, reserved for those 
who are particularly called upon to 
speak to her highness. 
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TheEDglish at Florence are, owing to 
all these causes, reduced to their own 
society ; and the affectation of exclu- 
siveness, the striving at distinction, and 
the constant attempts of the little to 
appear great and fine upon this remote 
little stage, are ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. The conduct of the gentlemen, 
foreign and British, is, however, worse 
than ridiculous ; and I am not certain 
that any one who has resided long in 
these continental resorts should ever be 
agaiu received in good society. The 
character of no lady is respected 
among them; and it is revolting to 
hear the infamous manner in which a 
parcel of despicable foreigners speak 
of the English ladies residing abroad. 
The character of a very beautiful and 
accomplished Irish girl, chaste and cold 
as polar ice, was all but ruined by the 
slanderous tongue of a foreign noble- 
man, the greatest goose, without excep- 
tion, that ever escaped the honour of 
enriching a Perigord pie. liis escape 
from this, his natural destiny, proves 
how abundant must be the race of 
twaddlers in the particular province to 
which he owes his name ; but at Flo- 
rence he is courted for his title? 

I could fill volumes with accounts of 
English misdoings and undoings at 
Florence; but have at present only 
time to give a couple of characteristic 
sketches of Anglo-ltalian conduct and 
manners. 

A lady of some property, so far ad- 
vanced in years as to be safe against 
the attacks of ordinary scandal and 
gallantry, was induced by her friend 
to settle at Florence, where she had re- 
lations living, in order to get over some 
family differences that for a time ren- 
dered her stay in England unpleasant. 
On her arrival in the Etrurian capital a 
young Italian nobleman was intro- 
duced to her, who offered his assistance 
in setting up her establishment. The 
offer being accepted the marquis was 
all attention, and certainly proved him- 
self very useful; but it so happened 
that he always, by some chance or 
other, called exactly at dinner-time. 
At first our good countiywoman in- 
vited him to stay; but, getting tired of 
his regular attendance, she left off in- 
viting him, and he then invited hims^; 
and when, at last, desired to m^e him- 
self scarce, he flatly refused, declaring 
that dinners, and all such trifles, were 
perquisites of the amko ^ — a character 
in which he considered himself regu- 


larly established, not merely by public 
voice, but, he hoped, also by the lady's 
good-wili and affection. The idea 
that euch a thing should ever have 
been thought possible firightened the 
good old lady into a fit of sickness, 
from which she only recovered in order 
to take flight, fearing to tell, even her 
friends, of the cause of her departure. 
On settling her accounts, it appeared 
that Monsieur the Marquis had not 
only dined in the servantsMiall every 
day when she herself happened to be 
out, Itut that he had breakfasted there 
regularly — the servants having all been 
of his own providing. He also re- 
ceived a certain commission from all 
the tradespeople. Well, this man is 
now one of the leading dandies in 
Florence ; and was courted, even in the 
first circles in London, when he came 
over, as the world said, in search of an 
English heiress. 

Another English lady of a certain 
age, possessing a fortune of two or 
three hundred a-year, came out to visit 
relations in Florence. Faurpauer le 
tempsy she joined the younger branches 
of the fiimily in taking Italian lessons 
from a gallant who taught both love 
and languages; indeed he taught the 
former branch of useful knowledge so 
well, that he persuaded the lady in 
question to elope with him from the 
house of her relatives. Itjlians are gay 
deceivers ; but they deceive for mone^ 
and not for love ; be therefore marriM 
the lady in order to get possession of 
her fortune, and then left her imme- 
diately. She hardly ever saw him 
afterwards, nor would be contribute 
one farthing to her support; on the 
contrary, she was grossly insulted by 
his &mily for withholding from them, 
as they said, her large fortune, in older 
that she might bestow it on her English 
relations. Charity enabled her to re^ 
turn to England, where she now gains 
her bread by teaching the language 
the learning of which caused her ruin. 

A trait of the manners of the English 
towards each other, and I have done. 

A lady of respectable, but not of 
noble, family nve a party while I was 
at Florence that was very much run 
upon, as the saying is, in consequence 
Of some show that was to take place in 
front of the house. Well, the courteous 
hostess was tending near the door, re- 
ceiving her numerous guests; a liitfe 
further up the room stood a peeress, 
looking cold and haughtily around 
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when the Hon. Mrs. H.,a lady moving 
avowedly in the drat circles of disbion, 
entered the room. Do you think that 
she honoured the hostess witlf the 
slightest notice? Not she, indeed; 
but, walking straight up to the peeress, 
entered into conversation with ber ; 
and, having adjusted her curls, she 
turned round, and gave a half curtsey 
to the poor lady of the house, who 
’could hardly refrain from tears of 
wounded pride. Downright anger 
made the very blood rush to my face ; 
and Mrs. H. perceiving me, and know- 
ing at once what my sentiments were 
—for in such matters these women 
have the penetration of the diavolo 
himself — came up, and shook hands 
with me, and asked what I was doing 
at Florence. Shooting folly,” was 
my reply ; ** and, as a bad shot, I go 
where the game is the greatest, and in 
the greatest abundance, and therefore 
am I here.” “ You are angry with 
me,” she said ; and one of the queens 
of fashion actually began a lame justi- 
fication about the ** sort of people we 
are forced to meet with here.” ** Put 
in a plea of privilege at once,” said 
we ; like the king, you can do no 
wrong, and well for you that it is 
so.” In return for this expensive party, 
Mrs. II. sent a card to her hostess, and 
next day honoured her with a nod in 
the Casino, and there ended the ac- 
quaintance. 

The Misses D., ladies of some rank 
in fashionable society, did even worse. 
When the much-coveted parly here 
spoken of was in preparation, these 
ladies called at the house every day 
till tliey got their invitation, and then 
came accordingly in full force ; but 
never afterwards deigned to acknow- 
ledge the lady who gave the entertain- 
ment, — having, all at once, narrowed 
the circle of their acquaintance to the 
members of the aristocracy. 

Some of our countrywomen have 
adopted the fashion, now becoming 
obsolete among the Italian ladies, of 
Haying an amico regularly attached to 
their establishment ; others have only 
the reputation of the thing. A miser- 
able adventurer, who, from his man- 
imrt and appe^nce, seemed a par- 
Wmi lack^ and who called himself 

^ the Count de St. , the natural son 

^Napokon^ pretended to have been 
• ceorM. by^ii^f ihe English women in 
Elonroce r'some, 1 believe, wished to 
\«og«^'him'as k’Coutier. 


The i^ntlemen, for want of better 
occupation, fill up their timie with 
gambling and duelling, together with 
a little low gallantry — sometimes, in- 
deed, of a very unworthy kind. A 
young nobleman. Lord — — , for 
instance, carried his travelling flirta- 
tions to the length of getting en^;i^d 
to every pretty girl he saw during his 
tour. As soon as he tired of the Iray’s 
face and company, he received a letter 
from England, saying that his noble 
father disapproved of the match, and 
commanded him to continue his jour- 
ney forthwith. Wounded pride or 
crushed affection .occasioned, during 
my stay at Rome, a severe fit of ill- 
ness to a beautiful, accomplished, and 
almost peerless girl, to whom the 
wortliless boy had behaved in this 
manner. 

The Italians call every house that 
has a porte cochere^ leading into a yard 
in which a carriage can turn round, ai 
palace. Owing to the charm of the 
name, our country people are not a 
little proud of living in such buildings, 
though they are, in fact, nothing more 
than wlpit we would call in S^tland 
a succession of lands, or collection of 
lodgings, in which twenty or thirty 
families all reside together ; some 
occupying garret hovels, and others 
splendid suites of ill, but showily 
furnished apartments. The very idea 
of being so closely jumbled together 
with a number of persons, of all ranks 
and occupations, is unpleasant, while 
the uncleanliness of the entire pulazzo 
is extreme. The chances are that you 
must pick your way, on tiptoe, through 
the fine portico. The steps of t^e 
marble stairs which you have to ascend 
are half broken away and choked up 
with dirt ; the walls are covered with 
fresco paintings, that, in any country 
but the land of the arts, would be 
deemed frightful and tawdry daubs; 
while in the entrance-hall you find 
collected all the uncleaned lumber of 
the week, from boots to candlesticks. 
The Marquis de Lady Strachan*8 
husband, lets pretty cheap lodgings in 
his palace at Naples ; but they are not 
very good. 

Of Italian servants, it is sufficient to 
say that they are almost universally 
dishonest, lazy, slovenly, and insolent. 
If one hand is occupM, the other is 
sure to be thrust into the breeches’ 
pocket ; while the filthy cap is never 
taken from the head. As Italian ladies 
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mre mostly waited upon by men, there before the downfal of Napoleon. In 

' are comparatively fewleinale domestics, point of fieedom, no continental nation 

And well it is; for though far superior can have twenty years the start of Italy ; 

to themen in honesty and respectanility, but many of those nations are ranturies 

are without exception the most before her in knowledge, learning, and 

squalid and uncleanly objects you can civilisation. The cause of Italian de- 

possibly behold. The ungraceful and gradation must be sought for in the 

indecent httitude of keeping the hands people, and not in the governments, 

in the biaeches' pockets, though too oad as they may be. The people are al- 

common in France and Germany, is together without character and energy ; 

universal in Italy ; it is there the atti- and as destitute of high feeling as of 
tude par excellence. The dandy makes noble aspirations. Fame and honour 

love and talks virt^, lex fnainx d la have no value in their eyes. Their 

poche. The shopkeeper drives his bar- only striving is after money, which 

gain, the vetturino makes his agree- may enable them to indulge in sloth 

ment, the servants receive their orders, and sensuality, 

and too often execute them also, hand The Young Italy’’ of the Liberals 
in pocket. Whether this arises from is a mere delusion, resulting from the 
the affection which they all bear to- excited imagination of party politicians, 
wards the cash, or from their vaunted The Italian governments are, no doubt, 
notions of beauty and elegance, I shall very weak — so weak, indeed, that they 

not take upon me to decide. could hardly stand without the aid of 

The Italians have neither taste for, Austria. But were they each and all 

nor knowledge of, the arts, say what swept from the Peninsula to-monow, 

you will; ftir a people who neither Italy could not furnish the materials 

know nor value the beauty of cleanli- for the construction of better govem- 

ness, the foundation of all beauty, ments : the elements necessary to the 

cannot surely appreciate beauty in art. formation of free and liberal institu- 

Hiat they were tne first who nj^e any tions are totally wanting in the country, 

progress in the arts proves nothing. And the experience of the last forty 

The splendid monuments among which years has amply ^ewn that these ele- 

they lived could not fkil to give them ments are not to be called forth at the 

great advantages over other nations, as mere voice of mob orators or mounte- 

those wbo live nearest' the sun are first bank legislators. They are the noblest 

wanned by its beams. But what have gifts that Nature can bestow upon a 

the Italians done for the last three cen- people, and are exclusively reserved 

turies? Nothing ; absolutely nothing, for nations of high and lofty character. 

They ascribe this tardiness in the career Wherever the tree of liberty has grown 

of fame to the despotic nature of their and flourished, it has been exposed to 

governments ; but this is an idle pre- the storms of contending factions. It 

tence, fit only to impose upon liberal must be deeply rooted, therefore, in a 

ignorance ; for despotic governments strong and generous soil, in order to 

rather help than retard the progress of withstand the fury of the tempests to 

the arts. Besides the Italians are as which, from its very nature, it must be 

free as were the other continental states exposed. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH THE COMMONS? 
A PLAIN QUESTION IN RUNNING TERSE. 


I. 

Peter Tomkins once asked us, in swag^ing words, 

" Good people, what ought to be done with the Lords ? 

They are nothing but cl^ on the social machine ; 

Their house but of rubbish a foul magazine ; 

Their chattering but nonsense; their drawing-rooms stuff;— 
In fact, they deserre but a ki(^ and a cuff 
Dear Peter, the day for that prattle is gone — 

For we ask, With the Commons what oug^t to be done ?** 

II. 

It tf vain that they threaten to stop the supplies ; 

In vain do they labour — the steam will not rise ; 

In vain bawls old Chronicle night after night ; 

In vain does Tom Attwood cry out for a fight ; 

In vain do the Cogers and Lumberers scold ; 

In vain Georgy Grote may placard, ** Go for gold.” 

Let them carry the measures they threat, every one ; 

And we’ll see with the Commons what then will be done. 

III. 

We shall know with that den of low tyrants to deal 
When the King spurns them forth with a fling of his heel ; 
When once more the Newgate majority meets 
That people which feels they are despots and cheats ; 

When the contests that lost them a hundred before. 

Will take flom their numbers another five score : 

Then the people of England will, sure as the sun, 

Prove to Commons like them what is right to be done. 

IV. 

No longer the slaves of the broguineer tail 
Shall send men of England unheard to a jail; 

The low Irish no more, or the scum of the Scots — 
Themselves of their nations the basest of blots— 

By caballing to vote that the noon day is night, 

Tnmple down with rode hoofi upon Englishmen’s right. 

Of the Lords, Peter Tomkins, now danger is none ; 

We must think with the Commons what ought to be done. 

V. 

Oh 1 shade of the colonel, arise from your tomb. 

And glare with fierce visw on Heckball* and Hume — 

The coffin no longer Sir 'Aomas should hold— 

Come, Pride, purge the House as you purged it of old. 

Still flows the wide Thames in its long-custom’d bounds ; 
Plunge you then in its stream all yon puppies and hounds I 
And a loud voice of cheering through Enguind will run. 
When ’tis known what just work on the Commons was donel 
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A LETTER TO VISCOUNT; MELBOURNE. 


My Lobd,^ 

There is a question which is now daily and hourly asking, in all 
descriptions of circles — Whig, Radical, and Tory — the answer to which is wholly 
in your lordship's breast, but which answer, permit me to say, it is generally 
thought that your lordship is too taxdy in giving. The question is , — It it, 
can it he, your lordthip't intention to continue in your pretent unhappy potiiion? 

I address your lordship as one to whom the character of a gentleman, 
a nobleman, a man of honour, has always been supposed to belong; and 1 beg 
to ask. Whether it has never occurred to you that even this character — the last 
thing, surely, you would wish to place in any hazard — whether even your fame 
as a gentleman and a man of honour is not placed in jeopardy by a continuance 
in your present position 1 Surely your lordship will not refuse to consider this 
question for a few moments? 

And it must be admitted at starting that, so far as the king is concerned, 
the ordinary feelings of a gentleman would revolt from the idea of intruding 
into his service. To thrust one s self into his presence, to obtrude one's own 
and fellows’ services, undesired by his majesty’s own mind and will, must neces- 
sarily be, in itself, among the most unpleasant of all possible circumstances. 
I am not denying that a juncynre may sometimes arise in which it may become 
absolutely necessary for both sovereign and minister to suppress their mutual 
feelings of distrust and dislike ; but, admitting this possibility, it still remains 
beyond denial that such a position must be to a gentleman and a man of honour 
the most painful and the most distressing. 

The question then is. Whether any such necessity has arisen as to make it 
clearly a duty, though a painful duty, for your lordship to maintain this onerous 
and disagreeable position ? Such a necessity might be conceded to exist, in some 
such circumstances as these, — that the two houses of parliament, and the people; 
the lords, the commons, and the electors, had all declared in favour of your lord- 
ship as chief director of the public affairs, and in favour of some line of policy of 
which your lordship was the natural expounder and representative. In such a 
case as this it might be readily conceded that the personal repugnance or contrary 
bias of the sovereign ought not to constitute an impassable hinderance; but that 
it might become your duty to encounter tbe'unpleasantness of such a position, 
and to perform the functions thus of necessity imposed upon you— inoffensively, 
indeed, but with firmness and perseverance. 

Perhaps we may even imagine a case in which fewer concurrents and a less 
unanimous support might still justify your lordship’s continuance in such a line 
of conduct. I will suppose the upper house to be nearly neutral, or almost 
equally divided, so that it could not be said to join in the demand for your 
services ; nay, 1 will go so fer as to admit the existence of a small majority in 
that assembly against you. But still there might be, in the other house of 
parliament, such a clear and overwhelming majority, and that backed by so 
unquestionable a feeling among the electors at large, and all in favour of a line 
of policy the most sober and rational,— as to justify your lordship, or any other 
man similarly circumstanced, in presenting himself to the sovereign, not as a 
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self-nominated minister, but rather as one who could mediate between, and 
bring into harmony, the three branches of the legislature, and thus avoid any Jar 
orooUision between them. 

I have here gone, I believe, ai far as reasonable men in general will go with 
me. In either of these cases, or in any equally clear and strong, your lordship 
would be justified in the eyes of the countiy in accepting and rataining office, 
whatever might be the supposed feelings of the sovereign. But in any less 
^q^gent circumstances, it cannot surely have escaped your lordship’s reflection, 
.that you stand open to the suspicion of continuing an intruder in his majesty’s 
presence, from a mere desire for the idat or the gams of official rank and 
emplt^ment 1 

Is it possible that your lordship can submit, for a single moment, to continue 
Imposed to such a suspicion, not unjustly grounded or unfairly entertained ? 

• Nowj then, my lord, look around you, and say whether you are really in 
circumstances which constitute such a justification as I have supposed. A 
Statesman who forces himself on his sovereign, or who maintains his situation 
oontmry to his sovereign’s known desire, ought to be able to adduce two things 
in his defence : 

1. That his holding that position was necessary to satisfy the parliament 
and the people ; and, 

2. That it was also necessary, in order to the carrying into effect certain 
fundamental principles, and a certain line of policy, which might be fairly held 
to be essential to the nation’s well-being. 

But your lordship, so fer from being able to assert both of these tbiqgs, 
cannot even venture to allege either of them. For, 

Firsf, What is your position with respect to the legislatuie and the people ? 
Take tkese singly 

The Ktko : It is a matter on which I suppose it is quite unnecessary for me 
to dilate, that his majesty only bears with your services because be considers 
himself under the necessity of so doing, and that be would be delighted to 
witness your departure : — 

• The Houss or Lords : Within the last fortnight you liave seen abundant 
proof that more than three-fourths of the peerage are opposed to your ministry. 
Yon have stood in the most humiliating position in that House that ever any 
prime minister occupied, — the being unable to muster, on repeated divisions, 
even so many as fart^f peers, out of nearly four hundred, in support of the 
measures proposed by your administration : — 

The House of Cowmoxs : Here, the sole arena of your triumphs (1) your 
ministry has seen repeatedly, and on eveiy great question, a majority of the ropre- 
sentatives of England divide against you I Each of your propositions, one after 
the other, has been carried by the smallest majority ever held by any minister in 
any House of Commons ; such majority being always composed entirely of the 
thirty or forty creatures of O’Connell : — 

l^he People of England: Here fbe story varies not. Three hundred 
ihememd eUttm voted at the general election in January last; and of these, 

qpite alPihe .mobs of 10/. voters created by the Reform-bill, a dear majority 
mM.mfiamritf Sir Robert FeeVe adminittration / Does your lordship doubt 
tltek -at iibo .pment moment, in the view of all tliat has passed during the last 
that migority, if an opportunity were given, would be gmatly 



. ;But if Ibe ftnt DMesiMy condition ---liiat jom lord^p dumld bo the choitn 
lettder of a clear iiu||ority in fttrliament wad among the peoplew»iitterly 
how stands the case with the Hcandf Is your lordship in a mtualion to. cany ai^ 
important meosures which no one else conlf cany? Can you, in Ibiee droids, 
4o m^good by remaining in office ? 

So diT from it, that your lordship and your coadjutors haue been die chiefand 
almost only means of prerenting any good irom being done. But ibr the ihotions 
opposition of Lord John Russell and O’Connell to Sir Robert Peel’e ministry, 
this one session would have seen the tithe system in Ireland abolished, and peace 
thus restored to that unhappy country ; the churdi-rates in England commuted; 
and the Dissenters’ marriage-bill passed. These three important ameliorations 
have been wholly frustrated by the manoeuvres of yodr lordship’s parqr ; and 
while you have thus prevented so much good from being done, you are utUyly 
powerless, in yourself, either for good or evil ! Barely able to keep your ground 
in the House of Commons, it being in O’ConneU’s power, at any moment, to 
extinguish your political life widi as much ease as one would snuff out a candle, 
— ^you are in the House of Lords a mere exhibition of ibebleness. You have not 
even the opportunity which Lord Grey’s administration did at least possess,^ 
of threatening the peers 1 He could talk of a creation when die nsajorities 
against his measures were some twenty or thirty ; but with a majori^ of ninety 
against you, not even the Morning Chronicle will be so absurd as to make such 
a proposition 1 

You cannot, then, advance. The way is closed against your forward movement ^ 
by an impassable harrier. The system of policy, to further which your loidsh^ 
consented to take office, cannot be furthered by you. The House of Commons 
may send up to the Lords, by majorities of twenty or thirty, measures of a Whig- 
Radical complexion ; but that assembly, by a majority of nearly a hundred^ will 
still refuse to pass them until their character is changed and their tendency made 
Conservative. And is it in your lordship’s power to alter this state of things? 
Nay, may I not ask your lordship whether you would alter it if you could? 
Are you not, in your own mind and opinion, perfectly satisded that it is ijgfat 
that those features of your measures which are of O’ConneU’s fashioning should 
be changed the better judgment of the Peers of England ? 

At all events, whether satisfied or not with the line adopted by the peers, 
your lordship unquestionably has no remedy. You cannot for a moment expect 
that a majority of ninety in the upper house is to give way to one of fAir^ln 
the lower, especially when tiiat thirty consists wholly of the nominees of^England’s 
greatest enemy 1 What has occurred, therefbie, during the last fortnight, is only a 
specimen and sample of all that lies before you. You may continue pmmier of 
England, possibly, as long as you may please to do so ; but you possess the 
office without its power. Not a single measure can you carry, but in such form 
and degree as your opponents choose to permit 1 

What, then, is your lordship’s predicament? Did ever minister in England 
oecupy so deplorable a position ? You have the king notoriously desiring your 
absence;— you have the lords throwing out your bills 1^ mi^ties offaartooneg 
—you have the commons arraying a majority of the representatives of England 
^ against you, and your measures only saved by the aid of O’Connell and his tail ; 
-^you have the people of England, on a poll of moi# than 300,000 electors, de- 
dding in favour of Kr Robert Peel. In what quarter nan foere exist the sligldest' 
ray of hope ?S, With whal view, to what end, do you thus pertinaciously cling to 
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oflSiB ? Boroe ivilh by the king ftom sheer necessity ; treated with i^htenipt by 
ihte peers; r^ted by the representatives of England; saved only, and barely 
saved, by the ^^deathVhead and cross-bones’' nominees of O'Connell; how long, 
' Melbourne, peer of Engluid, nobleman, man of honour, as }^u used 
to be considered, is this miserable exhibition to last? This is the question that 
is now asking throughout the isle. 1 pause for a reply. 

Air Emolisb Elector. 

Aug. 28, 1835. 


P.S. — ^There are mSny things which present themselves with most force to 
the mind when brought before it in a tabular form. I therefore throw the chief 
elements in the present question into a table of the simplest character. 
On the one great question of the session, the Irish Church Bill,— that measure 
by which it ’ma promised that your cabinet should stand or iall, — the votes of the 
two houses have been as follows : — 


IN YOUR VAVOUR. AGAINST YOU. 


In the House of Peers 


In the House of Peers 


Id the House of Commons— 


In the House of Commons — 


Englis^ 

231 

English 

237 

Irish end Sootoh ... 

91 

Irish and Scotch ... 

52 

- 

322 


289 


363 


427 


In the two houses of parliament, therefore, you see a majority of more than 
sixty — a majority which doubtless would, if every nerve were strained, exceed a 
hundred^ arrayed against you. Above and heUno^ whether you look to the king 
or the people, your prospect is still worse. If you doubt the latter, venture 
upon a duKduiion, and you shall be satisfied! 


i. Moyti, SB Csitle Street, LetiMtor S(|tiare. 
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LORD BROUGHAM ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


If, either to the noble author himself, 
or to any portion of his readers, we 
shall seem to have exercised undue 
delay in noticing Lord Brougham’s 
first essay as a theologian, we beg to 
assure both parties that, as our silence 
has not been occasioned by any^ack of 
reverence for the subject on which he 
has judged it expedient to enter, so 
neither has it arisen from the slightest 
' difficulty on our parts to determine 
how far he has or has not proved him- 
self qualified to deal'with it in a be- 
coming spirit. We are at least as 
much convinced as Lord Brougham, 
that, with one solitary exception^ ** Na- 
tural Theology stands far above all 
other sciences, from the sublime and 
elevating nature of Us objects.” We 
believe, likewise, with not less sincer- 
ity, that, when rightly handled^ Na- 
tural Theology is most serviceable to 
the support of revelation.” But of 
the kind of support which, in Lord 
Brougham’s hands, it is likely to give 
to (he cause of revealed truth, we are 
free to confess that our opinion is not 
'veiy exalted. Why should (his be? 
Whence does it arise that, writing pro- 
fessedly in the best spirit, and taking 
care from time to time to pen some 
sentences expressive of unboupded re- 
verence for the Bible, Lord Brougham 
should yet contrive to place Natural 
Theology in such a point of view as 
that it shall seem at least to supersede, 
or do away with, all necessity for di- 
rect ravelation from God to man? We 
should ,be very sorry to accuse this 
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eccentric nobleman of any positive de- 
sign against Christianity itself. His 
own creed may be a snort one — we 
rather suspect that it is — but we give 
him credit for better intentions than 
would be implied in the wish to un- 
settle the faiti) of the million. Yet, if 
no such design have actuated him, 
then are we forced to acknowledge, 
that his Treatm of l^attaral Theol^ 
furnishes one more illustration of that 
peculiar derangement of mind, that 
total absence of judgment, and dis- 
cretion, and common sense, which 
leads Lord Brougham, even when 
meaning well, to rush continually into 
error; and which, as a necessary ’'con- 
sequence, renders him quite unfit to 
play a great or a commanding part as 
a statesman, as a lawyer, as a moraltst,! 
and, above all, as a divine. Such a 
man is never to be depended upon. 
Thq. impulse of the moment is and 
must be, with him, the guiding prin- 
ciple o{ action : and tliere are at least 
as many chances that he will mar any 
project with which he iS' unfortunately 
connected, as that he will employ his 
undeniably brilliant talents to bring it 
to a fortunate issue. 

If we were not thoroughly convinced 
that Lord Broueham is 'the vainest of 
living men, and therefore not willing, 
by taking him as a model, to place 
even Lora Bacon aboi*e himself, we 
should be apt t6 imagine that he had. 
compiled his discourse in huin^,< 
imitation . of , the gre^l^at of aU^t> 
predecessors on the wo61sacky^^^||“^ 
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fa^ni^i^le in the lenith of hit power,^ 
«6inp(Hi^ the Nbrnn ^ganum ; lord" 
JBjpo^g^iub, at he takes care to inform 
' laa hs^Hta I^foce, held the great seal 
sHien the DUc&une on Natural TAeo- 
^hgy was begun. The design of lord 
fiacon was to introduce a new system 
«f ratiocination into the world, while 
he exposed the defects of that to which 
learned bad so long trusted. Lord 
.Brougham wishes to place a still loftier 
science on its right oasis, taking care 
to explain wherever he conceives that 
his predecessors in the same field of 
*8TOy have signally failed, lord 
.'Bacon began his treatise by demon- 
tl lat the mode of reasoning 
puisoM in the schools, however ef- 
ihetive in concealing error, could never 
lead to the discovery of truths not al- 
readv known. Precisely similar are 
lord Brougham's objections to the 
mode of inquiry heretofore pursued, in 
reference to the science of which he 
stands forward as the advocate. To 
be sure. Lord Bacon neither had nor 
pretended to have any associate or 
coadjutor in his mighty undertaking. 
Hit were not the days of Societies for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
nor, indeed, for the furtherance of 
anv other object, except such as the 
order of domestic life is unable to 
accomplish. Lord Bacon did not, 
therefore, dedicate his treatise to a 
fellow-labourer in the vineyard; la- 
menting at the same time that another, 
still more esteemed and respected, 
should have been cut off by a pre- 
mature death from receiving the com- 
pliment. But this latter discrepancy 
IS, after all, the mere child of accident. 
The manners of the sixteenth and of 
the nineteenth centuries were, in many 
reacts, veiy different, though the 
minds of Bacon and Brougham appear 
to be — at least, in the estimation of 
the latter-— wonderfully akin. 

It is ve^ possible, however,*tbat in 
forming this theory we have done Lord 
Brougham injustice. Perhaps he never 
ica^y conceived the idea of rivalling 
Lm Bacon; perhaps his present at- 
tempt originates in nothing more 
Bn'ftiaf strange, we had almost said 
pflCteniatufal activity, which seems 
his individual mind at all 
H e aring it incapable either 
I lest or of strong and con- 
itD any single suh- 
j _lus Jmsup :may 
heewps he was mpit^ 


mth « sinemt derire to promote, to 
foe utmc»t of bis obifity, tne cause of 
truth, and in so doing^ to benefit his 
fellow-creatures. ' Cham, or, to use. a 
less equivocal term, candour, induces 
us to conclude that the last is the .true 
origin of the Discourse. The questions, 
therefore, arise, — Has Lord Brougham 
succeeded in his design ? Is the Dis- 
course an improvement on the j^ustlv 
popular and approved work for which 
It is intended as a prefece? Does it 
throw new light upon the subject of 
that work not such light as shall 
dazzle and astonish, but which, sup- 
plying certain omissions into which 
Paley may have fallen, shall render 
clear and di'<tinct the whole chain of 
inferences which guide the inquiring 
mind from Nature to Nature^s God? 
Such, his lordship assures us, is the 
object of his treatise. " The compo- 
sition of this discourse was undertaken 
in consequence of an observation which 
I bad often made, that scientific men 
were apt to regard the study of natural 
religion as little, connected with philo- 
sophical pursuits. Many of the per- 
sons to whom I allude were men of 
religions habits of thinking ; otliers 
were free from any disposition towards 
scepticism, rather because they had 
not much discussed the subject, than 
because they had formed fixed opinions 
upon it after inquiry. But the hulk 
of them relied little upon natural theo- 
logy, which they seemed to regard as a 
speculation built rather on fancy than 
on argument; or, at any rate, as a kind 
of knowledge quite different from either 
physical or moral science. It there- 
fore appeared to me dcsimble to define, 
more precisely than had yet been done, 
the place and the claims of natural 
theology among the various branches 
of human knowledge.” A noble de- 
sign this, beyond all question ; worthy 
of the genius and the learning of even 
a greater than Lord Brougham I Has 
it been accomplished? We shall be 
best able to come to a satisfectory con- 
clusion on that head, by examining 
the process of argumentation which 
the learned reasoner has judged it ex- 
pedient to pursue. 

Lord Brougham, having determined, 
as he himself informs us, to render his 
work strictly a logical one,*’ sets out, 
in his introductory chapter, witli giv- 
ing to certain terms, of whi^ be pro- 
poses to make use, a distinct defini- 
tion. Holding that neither Paley, nor 



Butler, Dor Clarke, nor Priestley, n6r 
^nham, have paid snflicteot atten- 
tion to this important matter^ he be- 
gins his treatise by explaining iliat 
natural theology is not to be con- 
founded with natural religion; theo- 
logy being the science, and religion its 
subject. *^T1 u 8 discourse/’ he con- 
tinues, '^is not a treatise of natural 
llieolo^ ; it has not for its design an 
exposition of the doctrines whereof 
natural theology consists. But its ob- 
ject is first to explain the nature of the 
evidence upon which it rests — to shew 
that it is a science, the truths of which 
are discovered by induction, like the 
truths of natural and moral philosophy; 
that it is a branch of science partaking 
of each of those great divisions of hu- 
man knowledge, and not merely closely 
allied to them both. Secondly, the 
object of the discourse is to explain 
the advantages attending tliis study.” 
We having nothing to object to the 
noble author's distinctions, nor yet 
to the apparent paradox which is 
involved in the enunciation, that A 
Discovrge of Natural Tht oloay *’ is not 
“ui Treatise of Natural Theolog^y 
As little are we'inclined to quarrel with 
him on account of the interpretation 
which he has chosen to affix to the terms 
physicatypst/chologicai, ethical^ ontologi/^ 
deontology, &c. Most men, indeed, 
would have been apt, in a treatise pro- 
fessedly popular, to avoid making use 
of words, to deal with which can hardly 
fail of giving double toil to tlic un- 
learned reader. But that is a mere 
matter of taste; and Lord Brougham's 
may, after all, be more correct than 
ours. At all events it is certain, that 
‘Mn such discussions it is far more 
important to employ one uniform and 
previously explained language or ar- 
rangement, than to be very curious in 
adopting the best.” 

We take, then, Lord Brougham's 
definitions as he has given them ; and, 
proceeding to examine his analysis, 
we find that he thus sets out the 
order of the discourse.” It is divided 
into two parts, of which the first treats 
of the nature of the subject, and the 
kind of evidence on which natural 
theology rests ; the second, of the ad- 
vantages derived from the study of the 
science. These two parts again are 
subdivided, the former into seven, the 
latter into three sections. We do not 
undertake, for our space will not per- 
mit it; to go dirough the whole of these 


secticaiiB at length; but it shall be joiir 
business to state with candpur the 
leading principles vjrhich the noble au- 
thor seeks to establisli in each — to givp ' 
to him^the pow tribute of our.apprpval^ 
where we believe that he is right — tp 
deal foirly by bis arguments — end tp 
controvert them wherever we feel that 
he is wrong. 

Concerning the first section of the 
first part we have very little to say, 
ei^er in praise or dispraise. It coiit 
tains an introductory view of tlie me- 
thod of investigation pursued in the 
physical and psychological sciences; 
by bis mode of conducting which, lord 
Brou;;hain aims at establishing Uie {lo- 
sition, that the evidence on which our 
assent to both ” classes of truths (namely, 
human and divine) is obtained is of the 
same kind ; in other words, that the 
inferences are drawn by reasoning from 
sensations or ideas, originally presented 
by the external senses, or by pur in- 
ward consciousuess.” I^ow, if (in 
whut we must be permitted to describe 
as a laboured ana not very intelligible 
collection of aphorisms) it be Lord 
Brougham’s intention to demonstrate, 
that whatever may be the subject of 
our iifxqitigation, whether things of 
the ea|rtb or things above the earth, 
whether matter or mind, we can attain 
to a knowledge of the truth only by 
the exercise of right reason, we perfectly 
agree with him ; but if, as we suspect 
to be the case, he would have us be- 
lieve tliat the process of reasoning is 
in all cases one and the same, then we 
are entirely at issue. In dealing with 
physical phenomena we have universal 
experience to fall back upon ; in deal- 
ing with the phenomena of mind we 
can appeal only to individual expe- 
rience, and not always to that. More- 
over,*wlien we go further, and .attempt 
to institute a comparison between the' 
processes, for example, by which we 
arrive at our belief in the doctrines pf 
gravitation, and of the reality of a 
future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, how striking is the contrast be- 
tween them ! The former rests upon 
the sure ground of demonstration ; the 
latter, as we shall take occasion by and 
by to shew, depends entirely on the 
weight which we may be willing to 
give to direct assertion. Yet to'inquire 
into the one is a department of bumap 
science— to speculate conceniing the 
other belongs to Divine science. . Wp ^ 
confess, therefore, that we cannot pals - 
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any sentence upon Lord Brougham’s 
opening section ; because, to be ho- 
nest, vre neither understand pur- 
port ourselves, nor do we believe that 
It is understood by the author. But 
the case is different with respect to 
Section [1. That, containing a com- 
parison between the physical branch of 
natural theology and physics, is, on 
the whole, excellent. The noble au- 
thor, abandoning as it were his own 
position, is content to shew that tlie 
two inquiries — that into the nature 
and constitution of the universe, and 
that into the evidence of design which 
it displays — in a word, physics and 
physiology, philosophy, whether na- 
tural or mental, ana the fundamental 
branch of natural theology, arc not 
only closely allied one to the other, 
but are, to a very considerable extent^ 
identical.” And he proves his case in 
a manner of which it is no slight praise 
to say, that Paley himself could not 
have done it better. We know that 
Lord Brougham will despise us for 
thus bringing him down to the level of 
Paley. But, after all, both writers 
follow precisely the same line of argu- 
ment ; and if the illustrations made 
use of by the one be here aai there 
more striking than those employed by 
the other, it must be borne in mind 
that many branches of physical science, 
which were in Paley ’s days little pro- 
secuted, have in ours been carried al- 
most to their utmost limits. 

We come now to Section III., which 
bears the following title : Comparison 
of the Psychological Branch of Natural 
Tlieology with Psychology.*' A com- 
parison, on his mode of dealing with 
which it is very evident that Lord 
Brougham intends his fame as a mas- 
ter in dialectics to depend. ** Hith'>rto,” 
says ho, ** our aigumenthas restedbpon 
a comparison of the truths of natural 
theolo^ with those of physical science. 
But the evidences of design presented 
by the universe are not merely those 
which the material world affords; the 
intellectual system is equally fruitful 
in proofs of au intelligent cause, ah. 
though tlicse have occupied little of the 
phiiosopher'i attention^ and may^ in- 
deed, he said never to /tave found a 
jpkee among the speculations of the 
sMtrai theologian- Nothing is more 
fii^rkable than the care with which 
writers ■ upon this subject — at 
tiiist, among the moderns — have con- 
Aned themselves to the proofs afforded 


by the visible and sensible works of 
nature, while the evidence furnished 
by the mind and its operations has 
been wholly neglected.” Accordingly 
Ray, Denham, Paley, &c., are all cen- 
sured, because, viewing the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, the structui'e 
of animals, the organisation of plants, 
and the various operations of the ma- 
terial world, as indicating the existence 
of design, and leading to a knowledge 
of the Creator, they yet “pass over in 
silence, unaccountably enough, by far 
the roost singular work of Divine wis- 
dom and power — the mind itself.” 
“ Is there any reason whatever to draw 
this line?” demands tlie ex-cbanccllor ; 

to narrow within those circles the tiehl 
of natural theology ? to draw from the 
constitution and habits of matter alone 
the proof that one Intelligent Cause 
formed and supports the universe? 
Ought we not rather to consider the 
phenomena of mind as more pecMiliarly 
adapted to help this inquiry, and us 
hearing a nearer relation to the Great 
Intelligence which created and which 
maintains the system ?” 

The answer wliich the noble writer 
gives to his own queries is so perfectly 
characteristic of the man, and involves 
so completely the question at issue 
between his lordship and ourselves, 
that we must be permitted to give it 
at length. It is this: 

*' I'here cannot ho a doubt that this 
extraordinary omission had its origin in 
tho doubts which men are prone to en- 
tertain of the mind’s existence independ- 
ent of mutter. The eminent persons 
above named were not materialists ; that 
is to say, if you had asked them the 
question they would have answered in 
the negative : they would have gone 
further, and asserted their belief in tho 
separate existence of the soul, independ- 
ent of the body. But they never felt 
this BO strongly as they were persuaded 
of the natural world’s existence; their 
habits of thinking led them to consider 
matter as the only certain existence — as 
that which composed the universe — ns 
furjuishing the only materials for our in- 
quiries, whether respecting structure, or 
habits and operations. They had no 
firm, definite, abiding, precise idea, of 
any other existence, respecting which 
they could reason and speculate. 'Phey 
saw and they felt external objects ; they 
could examine the lenses of the eye, tlie 
valves of the veins and arteries, the li- 
gaments and the sockets of tlie joints, 
the bones and the drum of the ear; 
but, though they now and then made 
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mention of the mind, and, wfaen forced to 
the point, would acknowledge a belief 
in it, thej never were fully and inti- 
mately persuaded of its separate exist- 
ence. They thought of it and of matter 
very diflerently • they gave iu structure, 
and its habits, find its operations, no place 
in their iuquiries ; their contemplatioiis 
never rested upon it with any steadiness, 
and, indeed, scarcely ever even glanced 
upon it at all. 'J'hat this is a very great 
omission, proceeding, if not upon mere 
carelessness, upon a grievous fallacy, 
there can ho no doubt whatever. 

** The evidence for the existence of 
mind is to the full ns complete us that 
upon which we helievo in the existence 
of matter. Indeed it is more certiiiti, 
»tid more irrefragable. 'J'he conscious- 
ness of existence, the ]ier])etun1 sense 
that we ore thinking, nud that we are 
performing the operation quite inde- 
pendently of all material objects, proves 
to us the existence of a being diderent 
from our bodies, with a degree of evi. 
dence higher than any we can have for 
the existence of those bodies themselves, 
or of any other part of the material w’orld. 
Some inferences which ive draw respect- 
ing them are confounded with direct per- 
ception ; for example, the idea of motion : 
otlier ideas, ns thoso of hardness and so- 
lidity, are equally the result 8f reason- 
ing, and often mislead. Thus we never 
doubt, on the testimony of our senses, 
that tho parts of matter touch — that dif- 
ferent bodies come in contact w ith one 
another, and with our organs of sense ; 
and yet nothing is more c<Ttain than that 
there still is some small distance between 
the bodies wrliich we think we peiceivo 
to touch. Indeed it is barely possible, 
that all the seusations and perceptions 
w’liich w'e have of the material world 
may be only ideas in our own minds ; it 
is barely possible, therefore, that matter 
aliould have no existence. Ilut that 
mindy that the sentient principle, that 
the thing or the being which we call / 
and tee, and which thinks, feels, reasons, 
should have no existence, is a contra- 
diction in terms.’' 

Had Lord Brougham stopped short 
here, or gone no further than to shew, 
that in the intellectual world there are 
at least as many proofs of design as in 
the physical world, we do not know 
that we should have experienced any 
reluctance to receive lus doctrine as 
sound. Our own conviction is (though 
we should be puzzled to state the pre- 
cise grounds on which we rest it), that 
mind ts something totally distinct from 
body; that it is not a quality attend- 
ant on organisation, but a separate 


entity ; albeit, in our own individual 
case, and in the cases of the other 
living creatures with which we come 
in cqntact, mysteriously united with 
body. We are not therefore disposed 
to quarrel with his lordship’s division 
of the universe into two worlds, far 
less to deny that the structure of the 
intellectual is even more wonderful, 
because indicative of more wisdom in 
the great Creator, than that of the phy- 
sical world . But Lord Brougham does 
not stop short here. In his fifth sec- 
tion he boldly asserts, that ** the imma- 
teriality of the soul is the foundation 
of all the doctrines relating to its future 
stale and then, a little further down, 
reasons as follows : 

Onr idea of annihilation is wholly 
derived from matter; and what wo are 
wont to call destruction means only 
change of form and resolution into parts, 
or combination into new forms. But for 
the example of the changes undergone 
by matter, we sliould not even have any 
notion of destruction or annihilation. 
Wlien we come to consider the thiug it- 
self, W'e cannot conceive it possible ; we 
can well imagine a parcel of gunpowder, 
or any other combustible substance, ceas- 
ing to exist as such, by burning or ex- 
ploding ; but that its whole elements 
shoulif not continue to e.%ist in a differ- 
ent state, and in new combinations, ap- 
pears inconceivable. We cannot follow 
the process so far ; we can form no con- 
ception of any one particle that once is 
ceohing to be, J low, then, ran we form 
any conception of the mind, which we 
now' know to oxist, ceasing to be ? It 
is an idea altogfetber above our compre- 
hension. True, we no longer, after the. 
body is dissolved, perceive the mind, 
because w'o never knew it by the senses ; 
we only were aware of its existence in 
others by its effects upon matter, and 
had no experience of it unconnected with 
tlie body. But it by no means follows 
tliat it should not exist, merely because 
wo have ceased to perceive its effects 
upon any portion of matter. It had con- 
nexion with the matter which it used to 
act upon, and by which it used to be 
acted on ; when its entire severance took 
}dace that matter underwent a change, 
but a change arising from its being of a 
composite nature. The same separation 
cannot have effected the mind in the like 
manner, because its nature is simple and 
not composite. Our ceasing to perceive 
any effects produced on it by any portion 
of matter, the only means we can have 
of aacertainiug its exiateuce, is, therefore, 
no proof that it does not still exist ; and 
even if we admit that it no longer does 
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produce ahj effebt'itj^n any portion of 
matter, atiU this will offer no proof that 
it has ceased to exist. Indeed, when 
we speak of its being annihilated, we 
may be said to use a word to whfch no 
precise meaning can be attached by our 
imaginations. At any r.ito, it is much 
more difficult to suppose that this anni- 
hilation has taken place, and to conceive 
ill w’hnt way it is effected, than to sup- 
pose that the mind continues in mere 
state of separate existence, disencum- 
bered of tlie body, or to conceive in 
w'hnt manner this separate existence is 
maintained.*’ 

We are willing to believe that, when 
Lord Brougham wrote these sentences, 
he did not perceive their inevitable ten- 
dency. It is, indeed, impossible to 
imagine, on any other grounds, that he 
is sincere when he asserts ** that reve- 
lation” converts every inference of 
reason into certainty, and, above all, 
communicates the Divine Being's in- 
tentions respecting our own lot, with 
a degree of precision which die infer- 
ences of natural theology very imper- 
fectly possess. For the doctrines taught 
above, if they be not a revival of the 
Epicurean theory of Pantheism, are 
nothing. We can form no concep- 
tion of any one particle that once is 
ceasing to be.” Again, in the very 
next para^ph, it is asserted that 
** the material world affords no example 
of creation, any more than of annihila- 
tion Now, really, if, because we have 
no direct specimen of creation before 
our eyes, we are to suppose that all 
things have been as they arc from ever- 
lasting, and if, having 'mo act of anni- 
hilation to bring forward, wg are forced 
to conclude that all things wilier ever 
continue, what becomes of the notion 
of a supreme First Cause, the author of 
all, the supporter of all, the master 
of all ? Never, surely, did philosopher, 
in his idle strainings after singularity, 
fall into so many and such gross con- 
tradictions. Of what nature is the 
revelation that has been granted to 
Lord Brougham ? The Bible tells us 
that in the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth and that 

all things are upheld by the word of 
his power.” But if we can form no 
idea of creation, nor yet of annihilation, 
|tU thiif on his lordship’s principles, 
moit ^ a mistake. In such a case 
tlh universe, being self-existent, and 
«tsies8|trily existent, is, of course, the 
Umly Obd— and then what becomes 
revelation? 


Natmta/ [October^ 

But is it true, iti lOibrence either to 
mind or to matter, both of which exist 
in time, that we have any difficulty in 
forming a notion, as well of creation as 
of total extinction ? So far is this from 
being the fact, that, admitting the per- 
fect justice of Jiord Brougham’s defini- 
tion of time, t/iat it is a Merc succession 
ofideas^ we cannot avoid being carried 
back, by reflection, to its commence- 
ment ; out of which necessarily arises 
the conviction, that it must, if left to 
itself, have an end. A succession of 
units, whetiier these be ideas or sub- 
stances, necessarily implies number. 
Our present idea, for example, adds 
by one to the number or quantity of 
ideas that went before it. Translate 
the figure of speech, however, into 
more intelligible language, and, instead 
of ideas, use the term hours^t or days, 
or years. What, then ? The present 
hour has made an addition to the 
number of hours that have run their 
course by one. But it is self-evident 
that a series which is capable of in- 
crease may also be diminisned. Begin, 
then, to suhstract and follow up your 
process ; and, however remote the pe- 
riod ma} be, you must eventually arrive 
at the first hour. Where are we now ? 
Launched into eternity, and thrown 
back upon the conviction that tliere 
must be some self-existent being, the 
viode of wliose existence is, and pro- 
bably will ever be, to us a mystery ; 
but from whose will all the objects, 
be they corporeal or mental, with which 
we come into collision, had their origin. 
Now, what is tins hut the idea of crea- 
tion ? And then, as to annihilation, 
we are astonished that a metaphysiejan 
like Lord Brougham should quibble 
about the point. If there be one, and 
only one, self-existent being, and if 
from his volition all other beings arise, 
it is as clear as the sun at noonday 
that they must all, whether corporeal 
or spiritual, depend constantly upon 
his will for the continuance of their 
existence. So far is an exertion of 
power from being necessary to anni- 
hilate them, that their great supporter 
has only to cease the exercise of his 
sustaining power, and they flill, of their 
own accora, into the nothingness from 
which he raised them. We must say, 
that we never had the good fortune to 
follow a weaker or more untenable 
argument than this of Lord Brougham, 
set forth in language so grandiloc]uent. 

But we have not yet done with the 
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*ez-dia&cellor’8 metaphysicB. Resolute 
as he is upon establi^ing the fact that 
the soul nmt endure, in a state sepa- 
mte from the body, for ever, he falls 
into a still more remarkable incon- 
sistency. The Platonists of old had 
something to say for themselves, when 
they took up the ground which Lord 
Brougham seems anxious to maintain. 
They assumed that, as we have no 
instances before us either of creation 
or annihilation, each individual soul 
must have existed from everlasting, 
and would continue to exist through- 
out eternity. Not so Lord Brougham. 
Matter, for aught that he adduces, 
may be without a beginning ; but of 
mind this cannot be said : it is called 
into existence perpetually before our 
eyes.’* Nevertneless, though in one 
respect this may weaken the argument 
for the continued existence of the soul, 
—because it may lead to the conclusion, 
that, as we see mind created, so may it 
be destroyed, while matter, which suf- 
fers no addition, is liable to no loss, 
— yet the argument seems to gain in 
another direction more force than it 
loses in this.” Now, good reader, 
how do you suppose that# the argu- 
ment gains? Why, thus, to be sure: 

Nothing can more strongly illustrate 
the diversity between mind and matter, 
or more strikingly shew that the one is 
independent of the other.” Really, if 
this be not going round in a circle to 
beg the question, we do not know what 
is meant by the expression. We have 
no specimens of creation in matter; 
we are, ihcrefoi-e, justified in conclud* 
ing that it will nc\cr be annihilated. 
We have specimens of creation in 
mind ; but this only proves with 
double force that mind cannot be 
annihilated. Why? Because mind 
not being liable to annihilation, though 
palpably created every day, is shewn 
to be altogether independent of matter, 
and quite different from it 1 1 1 

Now pass we on to the illustrations, 
by means of which Lord Brougham 
proceeds to shew that tlie thing called 
mind — finite in duration, inasmuch as 
it began but yesterday ; yet infinite in 
continuance, because it cannot be anni- 
hilated — is really distinct from matter, 
and independent of it. 

The mind's independence of matter, 
and capacity of existence without it, 
appears to be strongly illustratod by 
whatever shews the entire dissimilarity 
of its constitution. The inconceivable 


npidity of its imersMoDS is, perhaps 
the moat striking natuie of the dweriity ; 
and there is no doubt that this rapi&y 
increases in proportion as the interference 
of the senses — toat is, the infiuence of the 
body — is withdrawn. A multitude of 
facts, chiefly drawn from and connected 
with the phenomena of dreams, throw a 
strong light upon this subject, and seem 
to domonstrate the possible disconnexion 
of mind and matter.” 

We cannot afford room for any one 
of the marvellous tales which Lord 
Brougham brings forward in support 
of his assertion, that there is no 
doubt but the mind's activity increases 
in proportion as the influence of the 
senses is withdrawn.” Enough is done 
when we state that the very first of 
these, relating to the effect which is 
produced upon the sleeper by apply- 
ing a bottle of hot water to his met, 
involves our reasoner in the most pal- 

g able self-contradiction. Let the bottle 
e applied, and behold you instantly 
dream of walking over hot mould, or 
ashes, or streams of lava, or having 
your feet burned by coming too near 
the fire.” Now, granting that such 
ideas do arise in your mind (which 
we exceedingly doubt), what is it that 
produces them — through what channel 
do they enter? Why, through the sense 
of touch, to be sure, — which creates in 
the mind irregular and false impres- 
sions, because one sense only has been 
apiiealed to, the rost being suspended 
by sleep. There may be great rapidity 
in the mind's operations in a dream — 
indeed, we are aware that there is. 
But is the rapidity less when, being 
wide awake, we exercise the fiiculty of 
imagination, or of memory. Cannot 
we compress the events of a lifetime 
into a moment's thought ; and with all 
our senses alert, keep these events, too, 
•arranged and in order ? Whereas, having 
one sense only affected, as in a dream, 
all our images are wild and extravagant. 
So then, in the first place, we do not 
admit that the mind is more active in 
the dreamer than in the enthusiast; 
and, secondly, if it were, by what 
means are its ideas suggested ? Even 
upon Lord Brougham’s own shewing, 
by an appeal to one of the senses. 

But this is not all. The same philo- 
sopher, who sets out with announcing 
that there can be no doubt that the 
rapidity of the mind's operations in- 
creases in proportion as the inter- 
ference of the senses is lyitbdrawn,’' 
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gravely asserts, what is perfectly true, 
a few pages forward, that there seems 
every reason to conclude (from the 
very examples which he has been 
giving) that we onltf dream during the 
instant of tramitim into and out of 
steep** Ilow is this to be accounteiJ 
for? In sound sleep all the senses 
are susjiended. During tlic transition 
into and out of sleep several of them, 
such as touch, smell, hearing, are par- 
tially active. Must not, theyefure, the 
converse of Lord Brougham's assump- 
tion be the just one. And if we desire 
further proof, we have only to remem- 
ber how it has fared with ourselves in 
a swoon. The writer of this jiaper 
received on one occasion a gun-shot 
wound. He was very much excited 
when the ball struck him ; for the 
enemy had just given way, and he was 
pursuing. IJc followed them about a 
mile, when, from loss of blood, faint- 
ness came over him, and he sat down. 
TJiere was a vague impression about 
him for a while of his actual situation ; 
but it changed rapidly every instant. 
Tlie noise of firing was heard like the 
roll of carriages ; then it became like 
running water; then he saw a clear 
lake, which gradually darkened — and 
all was a blank. He understood, when 
he recovered his senses, that he had 
lain where he fell about half an hour ; 
but not one idea passed through his 
mind during the whole of that time. 
W hy ? Because “ the interference of the 
senses was entirely withdrawn, and the 
mind, so far from continuing rapid in 
its operations, ceased to work at all.” 

Once more we repeat, our own 
steady persuasion is that mind and 
matter are, and must be, essentially 
different. Still, as Lord Brougham 
has chosen to assume, that on the 
possibility of demonstrating that fact 
must depend all oiir expectations of a 
future state, and that such a state is 
assured to us, because the proof the 
mineTs ^parate 'existence », at the leasts 
as straight, plainy and direct, as that of 
the it becomes our duty, who 

believe that immortality is a free gift 
of grace, brought to light, as the Scrip- 
tures express it, by the Gospel, and by 
it alone^ to sill his arguments to the 
utmost, — not in the spirit of cavil or 
hostility— not from the mere satis- 
factitm we may derive from exposing 
sophistty; but because we are tho- 
roughly convinced that his lordship 
has hit upon the right objection to 


his theory, when he hints that natural 
theology, as decked out by him, must 
** prove dangerous to the acceptance 
of revealed religion.’’ With this strong 
feeling in our minds, we proceed to 
notice some of the reasons which weigh 
most powerfully with the ex-chancellor, 
and which he presses with more than 
common eagerness on his readers. 

In a former quotation we exhibited 
Lorrl Brougham as enouncing, ** that 
the mind, that tlie sentient principle, 
that the thing or the being which we 
call I and we, and which thinks, feels, 
reasons, should have no existence, is a 
contradiction in terms.” Undoubtedly 
it is ; nor do we suppose that there 
ever lived the speculator so wild, per- 
haps not even Hume, as to assert the 
contrary. But what tlien ? Because 
** the thing or being which we call I or 
we exists, does it necessarily follow 
that it has a separate existence from 
the body ?” To be sure it does, re- 
plies Lord Brougham. 

** The body is constantly undergoing 
change in all its parts. Probably no 
person ttt the age of twenty has one 
single particle in any part of his body 
which be )iad at ten ; and still loss does 
any portion of the body he was born 
with continue to exist in or with him. 
All that be before had hiis now entered 
into new combinations, forming parts of 
other men, or of animuls, or of vegetable 
or mineral substances ; exactly as the 
body he now has will afterwards be re- 
solved into new combinations after his 
death. Yet tlie mind continues one and 
the same, * without change or shadow of 
turning.’ None of its parts can be re- 
solved ; for it is one and single, and it 
remains unchanged by the changes of the 
body. The argument would be quite fhi 
strong though the change undergone by 
the body were admitted not to be so 
complete, and though some small portion 
of its harder parts were supposed to con- 
tinue with us through life. 

** But observe how strong the in- 
ferences arising from these facts are, 
both to prove that the existence of the 
mind is entirely independent of die exist- 
ence of the body, and to shew the pro- 
bability of its surviving. If the mind 
continues the same, while all or nearly 
all the body is changed, it follows that 
the existence of the mind depends not 
in the least degree upon the existence of 
the body ; for it has already survived a 
total change of, or, in the common use of 
the words, an entire destruction of that 
body. But again, if the stronMSt argu- 
ment to shew that the mind perishes 
with the body — nay, the only argument 
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r-bef AS it indubitably is, derived from 
the phenomena of death, the fact to which 
yve have been referring affords an answer 
to this. For the argument is, that we 
know of no instance in which the mind 
has boeii known to exist after the death 
of the body. Now here is exactly the 
instance desiderated ; it being manifest 
tliat the same process which takes place 
oil the body more suddenly at death is 
taking place more gradually, hut as ef- 
fectually in the result, during the whole 
of life ; and that death itself does not 
more completely resolve the body into 
its elements, and form it into now com- 
binations, than living fifteen or twenty 
years does destroy, by like resolution 
and combination, the self-same body. 
And yet after those years have elapsed, 
and the former body lias been dissipated 
and formed into new combinations, the 
mind remains the same as before, exer- 
cising the same memory and conscious- 
ness, and so preserving the samo personal 
identity a’a if the body had suffered no 
change at all. In short, it is not more 
correct to say that all of us who are now 
living have hodicis formed of what were 
once the bodies of those that went before 
us, than it is to say that some of us who 
are now living at the ago of fifty have 
bodies which in part belonged tovothers 
now living at that and other ages. The 
phenomena are precisely the same, and 
the operations are performed in like 
manner, though with different degrees 
of expedition. Now’, all would believe 
in the separate existence of tho soul, 
if they hud experience of its existing 
apart from the body. But the facta re- 
ferred to prove tliiit it does exist apart 
from one body with w'hich it once was 
united ; and, though it is in union w’ith 
unotlier, yet, ns it is not adherent to the 
same, it is shew'n to have an existence 
separate from and independent of that 
body. So all would believe in the soul 
surviving the body, if after the body's 
death its existence were made manifest. 
But the facts referred to prove that, after 
the body's death — that is, after the 
chronic dissolution which the body un- 
dergoes during life— the mind continues 
to exist us before. Here, then, w'e have 
that proof so much desiderated, — the 
existence of the soul after the dissolution 
of the bodily frame with which it was 
connected. The two cases cannot, in 
any soundness of reasoning, bo distin- 
guished ; and this argument, therefore, 
one of pure induction, derived partly from 
physical science, partly from psycholo- 
gical science by the testimony of our con-r 
■ciousnesB, appears to prove the possible 
immortality of the soul almost as vimr* 
oubIj as * if one rose from the dead.’ 

\Ve are not much disposed to dwell 
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upon lesser difficulties when greater 
present themselves in abundance; but 
it is impossible to avoid asking Lord 
Brou^ara the question. How he is 
able to reconcile this doctrine of the 
absolute unity of the mind, its uii- 
changeableness, its being without a 
shadow of turning, with certain state- 
ments hazarded by himself in p. 72 of 
his Discourse ? 

** By availing ourselves of the proper, 
ties of mind,” says be, “ we can affect 
the intellectual faculties in exercising 
them, training them, improving them, 
producing, as it were, new forms of the 
understanding. Nor is there a greater 
difference betw'een the mass of rude iron 
from which w*e make the steel, and the 
thousands of watch-springs into which 
that steel is cut, or the chronometer 
which we form of this and other masses 
equally inert, than there is between the 
untutored, indocile faculties of a rustic, 
who has grown up to manhood without 
education, and the skill of the artist who 
invented that chronometer, and of die 
mathematician who uses it to trace the 
motions of tho heavenlv bodies.” 

Surely there is something like a con- 
tradiction here, which again becomes 
manifest when the noble writer speaks of 
mind as generally strengthening with 
the strength of the body, and, sometimes, 
decaying with its decay. Again, is not 
all this finely woven web about die 
continual changes which the body un- 
dergoes — its perpetual death, by which 
the niind is not affected, a mere leg- 
ging of the question at issue, ajd no- 
thing more ? We grant, say the mate- 
rialists, that the body does undergo 
continual change; in spite of which, 
our own consciousness assures us that 
our identity is preserved: but what 
then ? We believe that the power 
which is capable of creating at all, is 
capable of superadding to matter, 
under certain peculiarities of organisa- 
tion, the principle of vitality. And 
our ground for assuming that the 
Creator has done no more is this : that 
change alone, so long as the organisa- 
tion continues perfect, in no way af- 
fects vitality; but the moment you in- 
terrupt or destroy that organisation, vi- 
tality ceases. How is Lord Brougham to 
escape from such an aigument as this ? 

Oil! he will say, that which }Ou 
call vitality is and roust be something 
essentially distinct from matter. More- 
over, it must be a separate existence ; 
for volition, memory, reasoning, have 
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nothing to do with matter. <^TIie 
more abstruse investigations of the 
mathematicians are conducted whhout 
any regard to sensible objects, and the 
helps he derives in his reasonings from 
material things at all, are absolutely 
insignificant, compared with the por- 
tion of his work which is altogether of 
an abstract kind; the aid of figures 
and letters being only to facilitate and 
abridge his labour, and not at all es- 
sential to his progress. Nay, strictly 
speaking, there are no truths in the 
whole range of pure mathematics which 
might not, by possibility, have been 
discovered and systematised by one 
deprived of sight and touch, or im- 
mured in a dark chamber without the 
use of a single material object.” 

We really wonder that a man of 
Lord Brougham's acuteness should 
have permitted such a sentence against 
himself” to stand on record. In what 
is the mathematician employed ? In 
calculations, dealing, of course, through- 
out with numbers or quantities. From 
what can his ideas of number and 
quantity be derived ? From a process 
of reasoning, of which the ground-work 
is laid tbroug;h the instrumentality of 
the senses ; sight and touch alone en- 
abling him to discriminate between 
numbers one and two. Nay, are not 
all his images tangible images? A 
triangle, a square, a parallelogram — 
is it possible to imagine the abstract 
idea of such things, apart from the idea 
of figure ? We repeat, that the hardi- 
hood with which Lord Brougham ad- 
vances assertions, is only to be equalled 
by the amazing self-complacence which 
can lead him to suppose that they will 
any where pass current in the room 
of arguments. But we have not yet 
done with our philosopher. 

The immateriality of the soul is 
the foundation of all the doctrines re- 
lating to its future state.” Paraphrase 
this, and it becomes — the soul is im- 
mortal, because it is immaterial ; con- 
.▼eit the proposition, and we have— 
the soul being immaterial is immortal. 
Nay, Lord Brougham has laboured to 
prove that our ideas of annihilation 
aie resolvable into an idea of the dis- 
eolation of a body into its constituent 
i and that, not being able to 
aov euoh idea in reference to a 
being' wbich is immaterial, to believe 
will be immortal requires less 
asertion than to believe that it perishes. 
How he hiw iUnstiated his Iheorem, by 
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exhibiting the body as in a constant 
state of change, our last extract shews. 
Now let us entreat Lord Brougham to 
consider the lengths to which his doc- 
trine, when legitimately followed up, 
must lead. If the living principle be 
immaterial in roan, it must be imma- 
terial in the dog and the horse also; 
for we know that the bodies of dogs 
and horses are continually undergoing 
the same change with our own, and by 
precisely the same process. Nay, the 
oak and the elm have each, over and 
over again, cast aside its old body, by 
means of the leaves, and put on a new 
body. Must we believe uiat the prin- 
ciple of life in the dog, and in the 
horse, and in the oak-tree, is necessa- 
rily incapable of annihilation ? The 
ex-cbancellor will reply no, in refer- 
ence to the oak, which has neither 
volition, nor memory, nor any portion 
of reason ; .ind, for the sake of brevity, 
we will give up that point to him, 
though we think that on his own ground 
we could fight even that battle. But 
the dog and the horse, have they no 
volition, have they no powers of rea- 
soning? We beg Lord Brougham’s 
especial attention to the following anec- 
dote, for the truth of ifihich, as our own 
dog was the actor and ourselves the 
witnesses, we;, can personally vouch. 

We were busy writing in our study 
one morning, when the dog that had 
lain for a while under our table became 
restless. She laid her head upon our 
knee once or twice, but we were deeply 
engaged with our own subject, and 
paid no attention to her. At last she 
seized the bell-rope in her mouth, and 
pulled it. Hie servant came, of^course ; 
and the moment he opened the door, 
the dog walked out. We beg to ask 
Lord Brougham, whether he would 
deny to the mind, which led to the 
ringing of the bell, and to the conse- 
quences arising out of it, a very con- 
siderable share of reasoning ? We must 
observe, that the animal would at any 
moment ring the bell, or ehut tlie door, 
if desired ; indeed she would carry a 
book or a letter to a friend of ours, 
whose rooms in college she was accus- 
tomed to frequent, and bring back the 
answer. But in the case above sp^i- 
fied there must have been in her mind 
a regular process of induction, while, 
in tlie other cases, memory would be 
chiefly exercised. Was that animal’s 
mind immaterial I and if it were, must 
it be immortal ? 
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We have now pretty well examh^ 
the scope and tendency of that porUon 
of the noble writer’s philosophy, for 
which he claims credit to himself as 
having been the first to interweave it 
into a lyeatise of Natural Theology; 
and before we go on to speak, either 
of the second part of his Discourse, or 
of the notes by which he endeavours 
to stiengthen and support himself in 
his positions, he must pardon us if we 
make one or two general remarks. 
Why Lord Brougham, or any other 
writer on the subject of natural reli- 
gion, should think it necessary to agi- 
tate the question of the soul's imma- 
teriality and immortality at all, is to 
us a mystery. The legitimate design 
of natural theology is, and must be, to 
furnish proofs, from the phenomena of 
nature, that a supreme First Cause, in- 
finitely intelligent and infinitely good, 
exists. Neither may the importance of 
that design be lightly spoken of; for 
we have it on the highest authority, 
that he that cometh to God must b^ 
lieve that he is, and that he is the 
re warder of them who diligently seek 
him.” But whoso endeavour^ to go 
forth, whoso contends that the trutli 
of the soul's immateriality, of its im- 
mortality, of its moral responsibility in 
a future state, are all discoverable by 
the light of nature, asserts that which 
is certainly not true, and which, if 
true, would render revelation unneces- 
sary, and therefore improbable. See 
to what a conclusion this reasoning, 
on the principles advocated by Lord 
Brougham, unavoidably leads: You 
assure me that there is a great and 
good Being, the creator and the ruler 
of all, and that his excellence is bound- 
less as his power. You demonstrate 
this by shewing that be has created 
my soul immaterial, and therefore ne- 
cessarily immortal, though the body to 
which it is attached will perish. Now 
the first question which 1 put to you is. 
What proofs do you adduce of this ? 
1 have no experience of the soul ope- 
rating without body ; nay, my internal 
conviction is, that were not a body in 
some way necessary for the exercise of 
those powers which are inherent in the 
soul, a perfectly benevolent Being never 
would have encumbered it with the bur- 
den of a body at all. And 1 illustrate 
my theory thus : The power to make a 
watch is inherent in the watchmaker’s 
mind ; but if you deprive him of his 
tools, he cannot exercise that power. 


So, though 1 am not going to assert 
that the soul cannot exist apart from 
the body, still all fair analogy, and all 
direct experience, go to shew that it 
will not be conscious of its own exist- 
ence. For consciousness is a positive 
exercise of power; and, when my 
senses are closed up, when I am in a 
deep sleep or a swoon, I am not con- 
scious. If, then, 1 am to look upon 
your theory as admissible, or inad- 
missible only as a whole, I shall re- 
ject it ; because, though 1 may admit 
the force of the arguments which you 
have brought forward to prove that a 
good Providence governs the things 
of time, of the future 1 know nothing. 
I shall thus be tempted to fiill back 
into the cold and unmeaning belief, 
that the universe is God, aud God the 
universe. 

We have said that natural theology, 
if rightly dealt with, is a science in- 
finitely valuable ; because, upon the 
proofs which nature can give of God’s 
existence and power, must altogether 
rest our belief in the possibility of a 
revelation. This is a truth so self- 
evident, that we should conceive that 
we were offering an insult to our read- 
ers did we lalraur to prove it. He 
who says that he believes the Bible, 
because it is the word of God, and 
then again that he believes there is a 
God, because God is revealed in the 
Bible, commits just as gross a solecism 
in dialectics as that of which Lord 
Brougham is guilty in bis demonstra- 
tion of the soul’s necessary immortality. 
But all beyond this must, according 
to our view, be the ofispring of reve- 
lation. Nay, we are not sure that even 
the benevolence of the Deity, open as 
it is to be questioned by him who be- 
holds so much of vice and misery in 
the EWorld, can be fully established, 
except by the aid of revealed truths ; 
and if we venture to proceed one step 
in advance, where are we ? St. Paul 
speaks of the ** mystery, which had 
been concealed for ages and for gene- 
rations, being revved in Christ.” 
What was that mystery 7 Wo answer, 
the resurrection of the body; without 
being assured of which, all our notions 
of a future state must necessarily be 
vague, cheerless, indefinite, without 
attraction. Exist we might; but how, 
or in what condition ? Whether in 
-an individual and conscious state, or 
swallowed up, according to tlie Flap 
tonic notion, in the eternal mind fiwm 
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i¥hich vfe were an emanation ? Ttiese 
ore questions which we should never 
be able to answer; and our vain ef- 
forts to answer which would but fiarass 
•and destroy us. Why, then, Lord 
Brougham, condemning the wise and 
cautious course of his predecessors, 
should have plunged into such a field 
of speculation — unless, as we have ex- 
pressed an unwillingness to believe, it 
be his intention to set revealed truth 
aside — we cannot imagine. 

VVe proceed now to tlie second part 
of this Discourse ; iu reference to the 
two first sections of which wc do not 
feel that we are called upon to say 
any thing. They are beautifully writ- 
ten : indeed. Lord Brougham's style is 
at all times very attractive, and were it 
not that here and there the same dis- 
position IS displayed, of attributing 
more to natural theology than the 
science can justly claim, we should 
not have the slightest fault to find with 
them. Neither is there in the con- 
cluding lecture any specific announce- 
ment, of which it is the tendency to 
startle or shock our moral sense. No 
douht Lord Brougham goes further 
than the case will seem to warrant, 
when he says that, supposing a mes- 
senger were sent from Uod, he might 
have power to work miracles without 
end, and yet it would remain un- 
proved, either that God was omni- 
potent, and one, and benevolent, or 
tliat be destined his creatures to a fu- 
ture state, or that he had made thorn 
such as they are in their piesent 
state.” We say, that this looks like 
a wanton fling at revelation ; for, 
in the first place, constituted as the 
world now is, no one will deny that 
the inquiring mind must first of all 
leani from nature the phenomena that 
God is, and then seek in revelation to 
become acquainted with his attributes. 
But, if we exercise the imagination a 
little, and go back to the creation of 
the first pair, then are we bound to 
deny tlie justice of Lord Brougham's 
conclusion ; for this reason : that, as- 
suming it to be essential to the exercise 
of maf s noblest faculties that he shall 
know God, and, of course, be a reli- 
giotts being, it would have been un- 
worthy of supreme intelligence and 
spodness to leave him, even 
Ibr^m sime day, without such know- 
Lord Brougham himself, how- 
'OvhTf will scarcely contend that a single 
fitir of human creatures, or that several 


pairs, starting all at once into existence, 
would think of studying the pheno- 
mena of nature for the purpose of find- 
ing out whence they came, or by what 
power they were supported. The wants 
of the body would be too pressing and 
too numerous for this; indeed, ages 
would probably pass away ere the 
mind could become sufficiently en- 
lightened — supposing it possible that, 
of its own accord, it would ever be- 
come sufficiently enlightened— to take 
the slightest pleasure or interest in 
such researches. We have, therefore, 
every right to infer, that to the original 
family or families of mankind (iod 
made a direct revelation of himself; 
and the actual condition of almost all 
their descendants c:ues far to prove the 
fact. Do the Indian of North America 
and the savage of Timbuctoo come to 
the conclusion, after a long process of 
induction, that there is a God ? They 
do not; for neither of them possesses 
powers sufficiently exercised to undergo 
the labour. But in the tribe, an in- 
distinct recollection of the primitive 
revelation has survived from age to 
age ; and hence, though grossly in 
error as to the object of their worship, 
they are still religious creatures. How- 
ever, this is not worth dwelling upon. 
It exhibits a somewhat careless spirit, 
to be sure, but not a depraved one; 
and therefore we have no hesitation 
in saying, that the last part of Lord 
Broughaiu's treatise docs Inm honour. 
How shall we estimate his Appendix f 
We answer, at a value infinitely less 
than that which the noble author evi- 
dently puts upon it, and our reasons 
are these. 

To a discourse which extends through 
two hundred and thirteen loosely 
printed pages, the ex-chancellor has 
appended sixty-nine pages of closely 
printed notes. Tlie object of these, 
of course, is to support the reasoning 
of the text, and they may be classed 
under three distinct heads ; some being 
didactic, some metaphysical, some 
learned. We do not mean to meddle 
with the first class at all, wliich is 
neither very extended nor very import- 
ant; but of the two last, which present 
metal much more attractive, we shall 
have something to say. 

Nobody can deny, that whenever 
Lord Brougham has to deal with tlie 
opinions of avowed atheists he entirely 
overthrows them. His exposure of 
the sophistries contained in tne famous 
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SyHlme de la Nature is complete. No 
doubt he mixes up, even with that, 
more of his own peculiar notions touch- 
ing the natures of mind and of matter 
than is called for; nevertheless the 
whole note, No. IV., is excellent; and 
deserves all the commendation that we 
can bestow upon it. We wish that we 
could say as much of No.V.; of which 
it is the professed design to confute 
and reply to Hume’s celebrated Essays 
on Providence and a Future State, 
and on Miracles. Not that, as far as 
it goes, we have much to urge against 
Lord lirougham’s mode of reasoning : 
that is well enough in its way; but, 
unfortunately, the noble reasoner stops 
short just where he might have been 
expected to touch upon the confines of 
revelation, and thus, by avoiding, as it 
were purposely, to point out the claims 
of the Scripture miracles to belief, he 
leaves his readers to infer that they 
have with him no weight. In justice 
to Lord Brougham, we feel ourselves 
called upon to quote his arguments : 

Fint/* says he, “our belief in the 
uniforinitv of the laws of nature rests 
not altogether upon our ou n eiyierience. 
We believe no rann ever was rmsed from 
the dead, not merely because we our- 
selves never saw it, for, indeed, that 
would be a very limited ground of de- 
duction ; and our bedief on the subject 
w’as fixed, long before we had any con- 
sideiahle exjjerionce — fixed, chiefly, by 
authority ; that is, by deference to otljer 
men's experience. We found our con- 
fident belief in this negative position, 
partly, perhaps chiefly, upon the testi- 
mony of others ; and, at all events, our 
belief that in times before our own the 
same position held good, must of neces- 
sity be drawn from our trusting the rela- 
tions of other men. If, then, the exist- 
ence of the law of nature is proved — in 
groat part of it, at least — by such evi- 
dence, can we wholly reject the like evi- 
dence when it comes to prove an excep- 
tion to the rule — a deviation from the 
law 1 The more numerous are the cases 
of the law being kept, the more rare 
those of its being broken, the more scru- 
pulous certainly ought we to be in ad- 
mitting the proofs of the breach. But 
that testimony is capable of making good 
the proof there seems no doubt : in truth, 
the degree of excellence and of strength 
to wliich teslimonY may rise seems al- 
most indefinite. ^ There is hardly any 
cogency which it is not capable, by 
possible supposition, of attaining. The 
endless multiplication of witnesses, the 
unbounded variety of their habits of 
thinking, their prejudices, their in- 
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terests, afford the means of conceiving 
the force of their testimony augmented 
ad infinitum ; because these circum- ‘ 
stanoes afford the means of diminishing 
indefinitely the chances of their being 
all mistaken, all misled, or all combining 
to deceive us. Let any man try to cal- 
culate the chances ofatLoosand persons, 
who come from different quarters, and 
never saw each other before, and who 
all vary in their stations, habits, opi- 
nions, interests, being mistaken, or com- 
bining to deceive us, when they give the 
same account of an event as having hap- 
pened before their eyes : these chances 
are many hundreds to one. And yet 
we can conceive them multiplied inde- 
finitely ; for one hundred thousand such 
witnesses may all, in like manner, bear 
the same testimony, and they may all tell 
us their story within twenty-four hours 
after the transaction, and in the very 
next parish. And yet, according to Mr. 
Hume’s argument, wo are bound to dis- 
believe them all ; because they speak to 
a thing contraiy to our own experience, 
and to the accounts which other wit- 
nesses had formerly given us of the laws 
of nature, and which our forefathers had 
handed down to us, as derived from wit- 
nesses who lived iu the old time before 
them. It is unnecessary to add, that no 
testimony of the witnesses whom we are 
supposing to concur in their relation, 
contradicts any testimony of our own 
senses. • » • 

** Secondly, this leads us to the next 
objection to which Mr. Hume’s argu- 
ment is liable, and which we have in 
part anticipated, while illustrating the 
first. He requires us to withhold our 
belief in circumstances which would 
force every man of common understand- 
ing to lend his assent, and to act upon 
the supposition of the story told being 
true. For, suppose cither such numbers 
of various witnesses as we have spoken 
of ; or, what is perhaps stronger, sup- 
pose a miracle reports to us, first by a 
lAimber of relatera, and then by three or 
four of the very soundest judges and 
most incorruptibly honest men we know 
—.men noted for their difiBlcuU bdief of 
wonders, and, above all, steady unbe- 
lievers in miracles, without any bias in 
favour of religion, but rather accustomed 
to doubt, if not disbelieve— most people 
would lend an easy belief to any miracle 
thus vouched. But let us add this cir- 
cumstance, that a friend on his death- 
bed hod been attended hy us, and that 
we had told him a fact known only to 
ourselves — something that we had se- 
cretly done the very moment before we 
told it to the dying man, and wliich to 
no otlier being we bad ever revealed, and 
that the credible witnesses we are aup- 
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fmlim wkftm m tliaMhe^daceBsed ap- 
peared to them, coBrereod with them, 
remained with them a daj or two, oc- 
companied them, and, to vouch* the 
fact of hie reappearance on this ear^, 
eommunicated to them the secret of which 
we had made him the sole depositorj 
the moment before his death ; according 
to Mr. Home, we are bound rather to 
belfere, not onljr that those credible wit- 
nesses deceive us, or that those sound 
and unprfjudiced men were themselves 
deceived, and fancied things without 
real existence, but further, that they all 
hit by chanoe upon the discovery of a 
real secret, hnown only to ourselves and 
the dead man. Mr. Hume's argument 
^uirea us to believe this, as the lesser 
improbability of the two ; and yet every 
one must feel convinced, that, were he 
laced in the situation we have been 
gurittg, he would not only lend his be- 
lief to the relation, but, if the relators 
acoompanied it with a special warning 
from &e deceased person to avoid a cer- 
tain contemplated act, he would, acting 
upon the belief of their atory, take the 
wiroing, aud avoid doing the forbidden 
deed. Mr. Hume’a argument makes no 
exception. Tbia is its scope ; and, whe- 
ther he chooses to push it thus for or no, 
all miracles are or necessity denied by 
it, without the least regard to the kind 
or the quantity of the proof on which 
they are rested ; aud the testimony we 
have supposed, accompanied by the test 
or check we have supposed, would fall 
within the grasp of the argument just as 
much and as clearly as any other miracle 
avouched by more ordinary combinations 
of evidence.*’ 

A little further down, Lord Qrougham, 
after observing, that ^Mt is for those 
who maintain the truth of any revela- 
tion to shew in what manner the evi- 
dence suffices to prove the miracles 
on which that revelation rests,” states 
frankly that his treatise is not di- 
rected to that object.” We are quite 
aware of the fact; neither should we 
have had any just cause to find fault 
with the author, had be avoided the 
subject of miracles altogether, as being 
sometliing between which and the 
truths of natural religion, properly so 
called, there is no necessary connexion. 
But having stepped out of his way to 
refute Home, it does indeed surprise 
us that he should have failed to vindi- 
cate the only miracles in which any 
latiQiiid aoaii is now required to be- 
Whet can his object be ? Is 
H Wiahaw that, diough under certain 
drctunstaneeSf to which we are not 


avirere that any pmallel can be tihced 
in all history, me evidence of expe- 
rience is to be postponed to that of 
testimony, even when the occurrence 
related is in violation of an acknow- 
ledged law of nature; still that, in 
every other case, we should be justified 
in preferring experience to testimony, 
or, rather, that we should not be justi- 
fied were we to act otherwise ? We 
hope that such is not the noble writer’s 
design. But lest it should, we beg 
leave to specify two more cases; in 
which to reject the evidence of testi- 
mony, because it contradicts experience, 
would be just as much opposed to 
riglit reason as to act in a similar 
manner in either of the cases quoted 
by his lordship. 

Wc ourselves have never been so 
fortunate as to witness the fall of even 
one meteoric stone. We have been 
assured, however, upon tlie testimony 
of credible witnesses, that such stones 
have fallen, both in ancient and mo- 
dern times ; and we believe these wit- 
nesses. Why ? Because, though it 
be in direct op|>osition to the well- 
known laws of gravitation that stones 
should float in the atmosphere, and 
though nobody has been able to ex- 
plain how they got there, or whence 
they came, we believe that for so many 
persons to combine for the purpose of 
circulating agratuitous iulsehoud, would 
be a still greater miracle than the fall 
of the stones. Yet the gross obstacle 
opposed to this combination for false 
purposes is the innate propensity with 
which all men are endowed to speak 
the truth. Truth is continually on the 
door of the lips; falsehood is neirer 
uttered, except after a positive exertion. 

Now if, in reference to such an event, 
which in its consequences seems inca- 
pable of affecting any human being, 
either for good or for evil, we are forced 
to confide in testimony rather than in 
experience, mucli more pressing is the 
demand on our faith in a case where it 
can be shewn that some great moral 
end is to be served, and benefits of an 
incalculable value bestowed upon the 
human race, llius, we find a certain 
number of -poor and unlearned men, 
the natives of the most despised pro- 
vince of a great empire, suddenly op- 
themselves to the reli^ons esta- 
throughout the empire, giving 
out tliat they have been divinely com- 
missioned so to do, bearing testimony 
to certain miracles which a Divine 
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person bad performed in tbeir pte- 
sence; as that he raised the dead to Jifoi 
and fed five thousand men with five 
barley-loaves;— settma up no claim 
to worldly w^th, or rank, or distino» 
tioD, but, while they propagate tenets, 
of which it is the tendency to render 
men just, and pure, and honest, and 
upright, declaring that the sole reward 
which their master had led them to 
expect was persecution and death in 
this world, followed by eternal happi- 
ness in the next : we find these 
persons all combining iu the same 
story, of which the details never vaiy, 
no matter how they are affected by 
change of place, by change of time, 
by change of circumstances, by sepa- 
ration one from another, or bv being 
confronted. We ask, whether we 
are bound to believe that all these 
men are themselves deceived, or wil- 
fully seeking to deceive others ; or 
that the tale which they tell, however 
marvellous, is true? If we believe the 
latter, we admit, indeed, that events 
must have befallen of which we have 
no experience, and against which the 
ordinary laws of nature are opposed ; 
but we admit nothing more than in 
the case of the meleonc stones we had 
admitted already. If we believe the 
former, then we must conclude that 
upwards of one hundred persons were 
enabled, somehow or another, to obli- 
terate from their own minds all the 
natural associations between external 
objects and the ideas which are their 
symbols ; that, having done this, they 
deliberately agreed to choose evil for 
its own i^e ; that, when they sat 
down to fabricate their pretended re- 
velation, and to contrive a series of 
miracles to which they were all to 
appeal for its truth, they were miracu- 
lously gifted with such a degree of 
foreknowledge as that they were able 
to prepare consistent answers to all the 
questions which their enemies might 
address to them, under all varieties of 
circumstances, and in every imaginable 
change of time c^ud place. We put it 
to our readers to decide which kind of 
testimony they will receive — that of 
experience, which so far goes against 
the miracle of the barley-loaves, that 
in their own presence no such miracle 
was ever performed; or that of one 
hundred and twenty men, the fiilse- 
hood of whose evidence (supposing it 
to be false) necessarily involves the 
working of miracles, at least as. start- 


ling as the matter of fiict fbr whkli 
they are the vouehers. 

We very much lament that Lord 
Brougham, vindicating as he does the 
credibility of miracles, should have 
omitted to take up this grouud of ar- 
gument, rather than the imaginary 
grounds which he has assumed. For 
we think too highly of bis lordship’s 
powers of discrimination to suppose 
that he is likely to be biassed by the 
theory which Laplace unfortunately 
adopted; namely, that the value of 
testimony becomes less and less, in 
proportion to the number of bands 
through which it passes. Of course, 
we speak now of evidence which ii 
preserved in a record ; not of evidence 
tliat has been transmitted ^rom age to 
age by mere oral tradition. The latter 
is, indeed, lost, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as soon as the persons by whom 
it has been given die off; but the 
former is strengthened by distance. 

Take,’' says an ingenious writer in 
the Edinburgh Review^ *^any ancient 
event that is well attested — such, for 
example, as the retreat of the ten 
thousand — and we are persuaded it 
will be generally admitted, that the 
certainty of that event having taken 
place is as great at this moment as it* 
was on the return of the Greek anny> 
or immediately after Xenophon pub- 
lished his narrative. The calculation 
of chances may indeed be brought to 
declare in favour of it; for Xenophon’s 
narrative remains, and the probability 
will be found to be very small, that any 
considerable interpolation or change in 
that narrative could have taken places 
without some historical document re- 
maining to inform us of such change. 
The combination of chances necessary 
to produce and to conceal such an 
interpolation is in the highest degree 
improbable, and the authority of Xeno- 
phon on that account remains tlie same 
at this moment that it was originally.’’ 
This is sound reasoning with respect 
to the Anabasis ; and if so, it applies 
with tenfold force to the scriptures of 
the New Testament, to alter or corrupt 
which there were, in all ages, a thou- 
sand motives ; and of the perfect free- 
dom of which from any important 
interpolation we have the most con- 
clusive proofs. 

We come now to those portions of 
the Appendix in which Lo^ Brougham 
essays to set forth his intimate ac- 
quaintance wiUi the writings of the 
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«aicwt phitosopUerSy kid fo^raw from 
ihem prooft, tliat of the 

ilhttPs individual imttMfitaUtyy nnd of 
ito liability hereafter tO' rewarda hod 
.mnlshments, is deducible frotfi the in- 
Isrences of unassisted reason. As we 
have silready shewn, Loid Brougham 
is af issue in these respects with St. 

; at all events, St. Paul, speaking 
of' this've^ doctrine-— a state of ce^ 
wards ana punishments b^ond 
ipavo^ pronounces it to be the *^4o)s- • 
leiy” wnick had been-^hiddea 
ages and from ^aerations. It is, 
hmrnr, bnt justice to say, that Lord 
Brougham does not openly grapple 
8t.' I%ul. He is content to measure 


dictory ahd abeord-*kt^Aiby^Aiain Rfajr 
satisfy himself iS'^^ined to study 
the passage. LordBit^hlim is Ex- 
ceedingly fond of aiieirting: that, as we 
cannot form any idea, of creation, so it 
is impossible to conceive bow the act 
of annihilatioorcan be perfoiS^v Not^ 
we flatter ourselves that ate hate shewn 
that the idea of creation ariitm INsi the 
veiy natura of the oxistenM id Wliich 
^ wp ounpi^B participate; and we sus- 
pttt that there are few indeed who will 
not be able to perceive that, when 'you 
once establish that ftust, all difiieulty 
ceases. Every hour in which the anni- 
hilation of the universe is deferred, 
must be an hour of continued exertion 


bimidf with Warburton ; and, truly, a 
l|n|ia'anequal match in dialectics can- 
nimTeiy well be conceived. Warbur- 
toi^ the giant in literature, who had 
dnink deep .at the .• fountain-head of 
anoieat -lore — paradoxical, perhaps, 
but always able arid always willing to 
defend his paradoxes by the applica- 
tion of a scholarship, to wbid|Ei kc shall 
now vainly look for a speeiteeirt ^afid 
Lord Brougham, the smatterer in mo- 
fal and chysical science, the ready 
speaker, tne patron of the Society for 
the Dt^sion of . Useful Knowledge, 
and the student of the classics at second 
hand/ Atas; for ^be vanity which 
could hurry even Lord Brougham into 
such a combat l abS^,.^for the pitiful 
pU^t in, which be skews at its tenni-^ 
nation I 


’ Tbeaxvchancellor’s learning is dis- 
J^ved in the sixth, sevptr^, eighth, 
and ninth notes, appended dis- 
course. In these he trostS wof the 


aneietU doctrines respecting mind; of 
the ancient doctrines respecting the 
Deiijt and matter; of the ancient doc- 
trint of the immortality of the soul ; 
anj ^Bishop Warhurton's theory con- 
Jtytnmg the ancient dqetrine of ajnture 
tts^. Tile first of these ’minor treatises 
acmcely affects to contain* a sinjgle 
atatement which is not famiHar to 
may schoolboy ;<«and goes -noifiinher. 
Ihnistedhew that the opihidnS'b’f tlie 
4fndeaSt'‘pbilosbphet8 upon the nature 
•of *not very consisteUt 

i^yek.*’. The'second assumes, 
might be the opinions of 
IbdmK^mtottcbing the nature ofGod', 
in a belief of the eternity 
, )Ve might argue this' point 
m wifi not. Enpugh fy 
io^ wbeh ire state that the coromry 
dpiivnd "fioiii boUi self-oontim^ 


to the power by which the universe is 
upheidt But we roust burry on, as 
noteg/eight and nine are pressing fur 
notice: • 

’ I 

That the, aiiciont ..philosophers, ibr 
the most part, believed Jh yia 'ftiture 
ensfence. of the. soul after death k uii-‘ 
d^iable. It is equally certain that their 
opiuiona on this important subject varied 
exceedifigly, and that the kina ofimmor- 
tnlity admitted by one class CRn''har41y 
he allowed to deser'ai the name. Thus, 
they who' considered it a portion of the 
Divine essence, severed for a time, in 
order to be united With a perfehablediody, 
believed, in w future existence without 
memory or' cohsoiousness of personal 
identity, and merely ua a reuniting, it 
with the Divine mind. Such r however, 
was not the belief of the more pure 
and enlightened theists : and to their 
opinion, aS approaching nearest to our 
own, it is proposed to confide the present 
notice:'* 

ToMyf^.t tliis o^km 'tieruin 
quotations areAgpven fromj^ the PAordfe 
and the Timttntg from Xenepfem’s 
De SetiectutCf 
and'’'l|mra'httt iTukulah Qaestknu* 
Moreover, Bishop Warburton'is fiercely 
attacked, because he has ventured to 
deny that any of the ancients, except 
Socrates, really believed in a future 
state of the soul individually, and sub- 
ject luarowa^ or punishment. Now 
we are' not going to take up the cudgels 
for Warburton. No abridgement, swi 
as we could give, would do justice^ to 
the third book of -his pivine Legation^ 
whereas every , achblar uuu^ consult it 
for himself; and wh.iatharspspect that, 
having done so, ^ fie Wilt ftiifik veiy 
lightly of its assailant. But we can 
put Lord Brougbatnk acquaintance 
with the ancient schools 0 / philosophy 
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wiling, we sliall do so^ . . « 

f BfouglmSi asflcfte lOeet it is 

▼ violent to suppose 'that tlioso'pbiloi- 
iepfaanr (the, tneistsVior titp'purpo|e 
of deceiving the mt^titud^ deitvse w* 
Ppmicmi net ^fadd . by*thenMlves^ and 
delivesed tbeni m profeand ^hiU»o- 
'pycnl.trantiM/’' Ha leason fi>r as* 
■erting^dus iiftbat these treatises were 
never sie&nt for the use of the vulgar 
— ’tliat they were not poems and 
speeches read in the portioo^ or pro* 
nounoed in the Ibrem.’^ True, they 
were neither sjaedies nor poems. But 
how does Lora Q^^am imagine that 
tia philosophers and Iditoriani of otd 
obtaiued'ldr^their works any degree of; 
pUbUckjf, Iliere was then no prinlipg- ' 
press to liccuiD elate copies, ana the ioA 
of transcription dns both operose and 
slow. It could not, thereiore, be as 
books are published now ; but it was 
by getting tlidr treatises recited by 
tlieir pupils, by their friends, by their 
acquaintances, wherever they went; 
ana .thus obtaining ibr them precisely 
the same sort of publicity that would 
have beenobtained for a speech apiAen 
in the ibnim. What xigitt, ttten, has 
Lord Brougham to assume that the 
pardcular passages in the v^ritini^ of 
Plato > and otliers, which piiiyOicince 
peremptogdly in favour of a future state . 
efrawards and punishments, urere not 
intdbaed^ to serve the purposes of the 
civil magistrele? A* 

The four .scKools,%fthdstical philo- 
sophy known to the ancient" world 
were, the P^j^hagoreau, ,the Platonic, 
the Peripatetic, and the Stoic. With 
tKe popular creed •fifPythagptas-r that 
of a tuetempsychosis ^our iteaders arc 
pf course acquainted. By inculcating 
tbb, Pythagoras the sage professed to 
aigue in favour of the endurance of the 
soul after the dissolution of the body, ' 
and its lability to reward or punish- 
ment by transference into a new body, 
either for better or for worse. Did he 
himself From 

ciple, denies it. 

His expiesiUm Fqc, as we some- 


* riffteiteiire thelfodywitb unwholemme 
mlriedktl^'wheD8ueb.a^ are most whole* * 
•ome' liayj^ .nb.'wfieict, so we restraih 
•fiioBe*iiiirids by fidse relationi, which 
will not te persuaded the truth. 
There is a necessify, tberefoce, of in* 
Stiihng the dread of those fonriff^'* 
ments,— as that the soul shimiiaiid 
changes its habitations, that the cowaiw 
is igpominiously thrust into therWMjF^ ' 
efjSL woman,’* &c. • * “4 

.Again, Ovid, who may be supposed v 
to have understood the real sentimeittd'" 

.. of Pythagoras, and the true tendency of 
his doctrines, as welt as Lord Bro^isan, 
makqs^- Pythagoras, when addresmg 
hfaimlf tdt.Jtbe Crotoniates, reject^^a 
fotiira''8iatq of rewards and punlslw 
menlB," bpMhe very principle of Ins 
own nrateiopsyebdsfs/.* . . 

O genus attotitum gelidm foraddioe 
mortis 1 

Quid Styga, quid tenehnui, et nomina 
vena timeCis, 

Maledicum vatum, folsique piBOala 
mundi ? 

Corpora, sive rogus laminh, sen Ishe 
vetustas ^ 

Abstulerit; mala posse Lpsti non nils 
putetis, 

Morte cH^t aBiiiiis| umpirgue priosa 

Sede, novis dbnulMrwi^ 
recept».'’^35f^\ v 

Empedocles, Sextius Empericus, ^and 
Tabes, all foUowos of Pythagoras, 
equally held that beyond the grave ^ 
there mm nothing either to. hope or to 
fear.. The words of the last, as gfven 
by Stobwus, when comforting a frieod 
who mourn^ the decease af.a^btdoved 
companion, are, But he will not be 
again/ Well, he bad no existence ten 
thousand years a|[ 0 , net doting ti^ 
Trojan war, nor with ymur Immediate * 
forefothers. You are iibi;i.griifeA,eihv* 
these things; but you^are jCQpteinmd 
because be wdl not exist hi theftdme.*'* t 
Yet, aM of the PytbagoMn school weie 
theists^ and puasliSmts. t . 

We come aowdle PhUo, of joritom 
Lord Brongham makes mutfo use, 
quoting,, of coarse, fiom the Medo{ 
and quoting, aa i|.^feim8 to us, in the 


♦ Of yM rm 00fiMrm wr^ir/ rm iyuetfus, i$Ke pin u»n ntt SyMWMWTW, ver - 
4 g/Smi u»mpn mynrmmXn^w mm rguigmt 

{SRif. iff /MVMiivMiiy rmt *. r. Apimi Mundi. 

t AM W yiq tmfujrm 

Mtrmievm m. rovrm m li or iimtrMs wrw, 

Stdbetu Mo»., E. c. 106. , 

t ^e Jambliohus's Life tf Pythpgairai, and Alborus, as quoted by WarhuiteOr * 5 ^' 
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iMit Imppy stai^ ofigDbTance, that the a state of rewards and punishments is 
has been pronounced by the undeniable. 
bM authorities an ezoterical produc- 'We will noi pause to shew in what 
Hen. Plato both was, and aw)wed light Plato's philosophy was regarded 

Umself to be, a scholar in the school by Chrysippus, by Strabo, and Celsus, 

of I^tiiagoras, tod, like his master, all ofwhom represent his popular creed 

taught the doctrine of the metempsy^ as ah intentional deception. Neither 

cfaosis ; though he so iar spiritualist is it necessary to appeal to the autho- 

it, that, according to him, ** the changes rity of the Emperor Julian, who, if we 

and transitions spoken of by Pytha- may trust Origen, considered Phito as 

goras signified the purgations of minds putting on the character of a mere 

which, by reason or the pollutions they fabulist the moment he began to write 

had contracted, were unfit to reascend about tbeolo^. For our quotations 

to the place whence they came, and be would be without end, were we to 

absorbed in the mighty substance, transcribe all the paasa^ that occur 

Thus, in his Georgia^ his Phado, and to us. More to the purpose will it be 

his Republic^ he speaks of the souls if we shew that neither the Peripatetics 

of the wicked descending into the nor the Stoics approached one whit 

bodies of asses and swine, and gravely nearer to the truth as it has been 

makes reference to Styx, Cocytus, brought to light by the Gospel. l/>rd 

Acheron, &c. ; but, in his Epinonus^ Brougham has extracted a sentence 
where he speculates about the condi- from Aristotle's Eikkt, which will 
tion of a good man after death, his probably satisfy every inquirer, except 
language is : Of whom, both in jest nimself, that that great man's belief 
and in earnest, I constantly afiSrm, in a future state of rewards and pu- 
that when such a one shall have finished nishments was not very deep-seated, 

his destined course by death, he shall Death," says Aristotle (we take Lord 
at his dissolution he stripped of those Brougham's own version ; of which, 
many senses which he enjoyed here, by the way, the incorrectness is re- 
and then only participate of one simple markable, inasmuch as the masculine 
lot or conditiOD. And instead of manpf fiamrog is made to agree with the 
as he was hm, having become one, he neuter fcMr#?), ** is most terrible, for 
shall be happy, wise, and blessed."* it is an end (of us); and there appears 
Now, though we do not deny that to he nothing further, good or bad, for 
Plaio believed in tlie immortality of the dead."t We need scarcely say 
.the soul — whieh according to him had that the meaning of the original is, 
ao beginning, and will have no end — ** Death is the most terrible of all 

we cannot allow Lord Brougham to tilings^ death is the thing, the most 
rank him, after this, among the ancients terrible of all things;" or, that one 
who ** believed in a future state of the who could speak of death in such Ian* 
soul individually, and subject to reward guage could not believe that there was 
or punishment." When jesting — that aught beyond it, either of good or evil, 
is, when writing to deceive — he did It would be easy to demonstrate, 
hold this opinion ; when delivering his that in the opinions of their great master 

own sentiments, be sent back the puri- all the philosophers of the Peripatetic 
fied spirit into the great abyss, from school coincided. It would be just as 
which it had emanated, and in which easy to shew, by reference to particular 
individuality was lost for ever. In a passages, that the creed of the Stoics 
word, Plato was one of those who held was, on this head, not very different, 
the very doctrine which Lord Brougham But, for brevity’s sake, we are content 
dectioM to treat as#ortby of considera- to bring into the field an authority 
tkm. Yet it is to him that almost all which even Lord Brougham will scarce 
hli lordriiip’s appmls ate made, for venture to gainsay. Epictetus — a 
pruof '^that the Mief of some of the thorough Stoic, if ever Stoic existed— 
most eroiuent *of the philosophers in speaking of death, says, ** But whithet 

wtufw MMs wi ng Ttn rguutm vnv murgv 
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tioDy as if it had been «rrittan 4uid 


do you go? Nowhere* to your hurt. 
Yoa ntorn from whence you came ; 
to a firiendly consociation with your 
kindred elements* What there was of 
the nature of fire in your composition 
returns to the fire, what there was of 
^rth to earth, what of air to air, what 
of water to water. There ia no Hell, 
nor Acheron, nor Cocytus, nor Pyre- 
phlegethon.*’* 

'!^ere remains for us now only to 
notice Cicero, of whom the noble theo- 
logian asserts, that every attempt to 
describe him as entertaining so much 

a doubt on the subject of the soufs 
immortality, involves such as make it 
in palpable absurdities and contradic- 
tions. Far be it from us to deny that, 
in several of his treatises, Gicero argues 
well in support of Lord Brougham’s 
notion; but what then? Is he him- 
self satisfied with his own reasonings ? 
So far from it, that, in addition to such 
hesitating exclamations as he puts into 
the mouths of his interlocutors, we 
come continually to such passages as 
the following : 

** Mortis enim metu« omnis qiiielae vite 
status perturbatur.” — J)e Fin.^ lib •. 

^ ** Quae enim potest in vitk esse jocun- 
ditas, cum dies et nocties cogitondum 
eat, jam jamque esse moriendumi" — 
Tusc,, lib. i. 

« Quis enim potest, mortem aut do- 
lorem metuens, quorum alterum aspe 
adeat, altenim semper impendet, esse 
non triatis V * — Ibid,, lib. v. 

And again : 

** Nature sic ae habet, ut, quomodo 
initium nobis, rerum omnium ortns nos- 
ter afierat, sic exitum mors; ut nihil 
pertinuit ad nos ante ortum, sic nihil 
post mortem pertinebit ; en quidquid 
potest esse mali, cum mors nec ad vivos 
pertineat, nec ad mortuos.” — Ibid,, lib. i. 

And now, having very far exceeded 
the space which it was our intention 
to occupy when we began to address 
ourselves to this subject, it only re- 
mains for us to explain why we have 
thus taken so much trouble to sift 
Lord Brougham’s reasonings, and to 
weigh the true value of his scholarship. 

In few words, then, our object has 
been to expose the sophistries of a 
treatise whicm — whether designedly or 
not the noble Author best knows — ap- 
pears to us as well calculated to shake 
the faith of the young and the un- 
thinking in the great truths of revela- 


published .for no other purpose, if 
Lord Ebougham’s view of the case be 
adopted, there is nothing told us in 
the woid of God that we^ are not 
able to discover by the exercise of our 
own reason. Not only the existence, 
and moral attributes of the great Cr6a* ' 
tor are abundantly demonstrated in his 
works; but, from a contemplation of 
these, we are enabled to arrive at a 
sure and steadfast belief of the immor- 
tality of our own souls, and of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. 
Now, if the case be so, if the necessity 
of all this can be proved by the very 
same process which impels us to b^ 
lieve that two and two are equal to 
four, and not to five, then is it as clear 
as the sun at noon-day, that of revela- 
tion mankind have never stood in need; 
and, as it would be derogatory to all 
our notions of supreme intelligence to 
imagine that God would unnecessarily 
interpose to accomplish, by superna- 
tural means, an end which is perfectly 
within the reach of nature, then are we 
bound to reject as fabulous the religion 
wiiich Christ has given. For the New 
Testament assumes throughout, that 
eternal life is not ours by right of 
nature — that it is a free gift from God 
to man, through the merits of Christ 
Jesus — and tliat to make clear to a 
benighted world so prodigious a mys- 
tery, ns that man shall not perish when 
the soul quits the body, was one object 
which our Saviour came to effect, and 
which he has effected. Observe, we 
do not mean to bring so heavy a charge 
against Lord Brougham, as that he 
had deliberately framed this design 
when he sat down to write. AH that 
we pretend to say is, that, if his argu- 
ment^ be accepted as conclusive, the 
result must be to overthrow our faith 
in the Gospel ; but we flatter ourselves 
that we have shewn, not only that they 
do not deserve to be accepted as con- 
clusive, but that they^are throughout 
flimsy, superficial, and full of the most 
palpable contradictions. 

Lord Brougham has added no fresh 
laurel to his wreath by his first appear- 
ing in the character of a theologian; 
apd we strongly advise him, if he have 
any regard for reputation as a scholar 
and a metaphysician, not to try the 
experiment again. 
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THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS — TIICOCRITUS, BlON, AND MOSClll'S. 
THEOCRITUS CONCLUDED. 


We live amid wars and rumours of 
wars, and under a sky black with a 
gathering storm ; yet, undisturbed by 
the rocking elements, one affectionate 
spirit, the Old Mortality ” of Freser, 
has been at woik in the burial-ground 
of the ancient poets, with busy chisel 
cutting out afresh the letters upon the 
grey tombstones, and clearing away the 
pestilent weeds which oblivion has suf- 
fered to grow over them. With gentle 
love and devout veneration has he pur- 
sued his sacred labour, honouring all 
to whom honour is clue — for Oliver 
Yorke binds no brambles on the 
sepulchres of genius. While the dra- 
matic poets of Greece and the ** old 
man eloquent” have been the theme 
of so many eloquent and learned pens, 
from Longinus to II. N. Coleridge, the 
harmonious strains of the pastoral 
reed have been almost disregarded, 
even by Oliver Yorke and Chris- 
topher North, to whose watchfulness 
and protection are entrusted the graves 
of departed poets. Publicly, we ought 
to say ; for often, from morn to dewy 
eve, a summer cliw,” have we retired 
to those serene Cities of the Silent^ 
bearing tlie in our hand. Yet 

something has been accomplished in 
their behalf; and to Warton, in parti- 
cular, our thanks are due for liis graceful 
and instructive commentary. Of all 
poets, Theocritus is, perhaps, the least 
susceptible of transfusion ; and his 
translators display in every page the 
difficulties of their task. With the la- 
bours of Creech the resting-place of the 
Capulets is probably belter acqifuinted 
Uian many of the readers of IIegina. 
lie was succeeded by a man of greater 
talent and more imposing pretensions 
— Francis Fawkes. In his version of 
Theocritus he was assisted by some of 
his most eminent contemporaries ; 
among others, by Dr. Pearce, Bishop 
of Rmhester; Johnson, who revised 
several passages ; and Dr. Watson, 
who contributed some botanical in- 
IbrmAtion. Jortin, the learned bio- 
grapher of Erasmus, furnished him 
witn s^velal notes ; and from the con- 
versation of Joseph Warton, the ac- 
complished friend of the poet Young, 


be gathered many interesting ideas 
upon the beauties of pastorals. As 
might be expected, therefore, the most 
agreeable portion of the work is com- 
prised in the notes, which the kindness 
of so many friends united to enrich. 
The translation itself is often inelegant, 
and, though not destitute of successful 
assages, can rarely boast of any higher 
onour than that of vanquishing his pre- 
decessor. In the fine taste and learn- 
ing of Mr. Polwhele, the pastoral poets 
found a more appropriate home. His 
translation of Tfieocritus abounds in 
elegant and harmonious lines ; and it 
ought to be added in his praise, that 
the poet Mason commended it in very 
warm terms, expressing his belief that, 
in melody and smoothness of versifi- 
cation, it excelled the origina]. Such 
commendation from the bosom-friend 
of Gray, could not be bestowed on an 
unworthy object. The harp, indeed, 
is now silent in the sequestered vicar- 
age of Newlyn ; but that song cannot 
have been sung in vain which obtained 
the living applause of Cowper and 
Walter Scott.* 

The little we know of Theocritus 
has been often told. Our chief in- 
formation is derived from an e[)igram 
written by himself, in which he claims 
the honours of originality fur his ]>oelry. 
Pol whole's translation will be sufficient 
for our purpose : 

Theocritus my name, of Syracuse ; 

I claim no kindred with the Chian 
muse ! 

Prazog’ras and Philina's son, I scorn 
'i'b* extrinsic buys that others* brows 
adorn.'* 

Syracuse was at that time governed by 
Iliero, a monarch distinguished, as the 
reader of Polybius will remember, for 
valour and good fortune, but endowed 
with no ardent taste for the more grace- 
ful arts of peace. The sixteenth Idyll, 
inscribed with his name, is supposed 
to contain the poet's indignant appeal 
in behalf of tbe neglected muse ; and 
in none of his compositions does the 
fancy glow witli greater richness than 
in this noble hymn in praise of the 
lyre. 


* See Polwhele's Memorials of HimselL 
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•• ’Tis theirs to welcome overj comiog 
guest, 

And, blessing each departed friend, be 
blest ; 

But chiefly theirs to mark with high re- 
gard 

The Muse’s laurell’d priest— > the holy 
bard ; 

Lest in the grave their unsung glory fade, 
And their cold monu pierce Acheron’s 
dreary shade. 

As the poor labourer, who, with portion 
scant, 

Laments bis long, hereditary want. ^ 
What though Alena’s and the Syrian’s 
domes 

Saw crowding menials All their festal 
rooms ; 

What though o’er Scopes’ fields rich 
plenty flow'’d, 

And herds innumerous through his val- 
leys low’d ; 

What thongh'the bountiful Creondm drove 
Full many a beauteous flock through many 
tt'grove ; 

Yet when expiring life could charm no 
more, 

And their sad spirits sought tho Stygian 
shore. 

Their gnindeur vanish’d with their vital 
breath, 

And riches could not follow them in 
death ! • 

Lo ! these for many a rolling age had lain 
In blank oblivion, witli the vulgar train. 
Had not their bard, the mighty Ceian, 
strung 

His many-chorded harp, and sweetly 
sung. 

In various tones, each high-resounding 
name. 

And giv’u to long posterity their fame. 

Verse can alone the steed with glory 
grace. 

Whose wreaths announce the triumph of 
the race ! 

Could Lycia's chiefs, or Cycnus’ chang- 
ing hues, 

Or 11 ion live with no recording muse 1 
Not e’en Ulysses, who through dangers 
run 

For ten long years, in all the haunts of 
man ; 

Who e’en descended to the depths of hell. 
And fled unmanglcd from the Cyclop’s 
coll ; 

Not he had lived, but sunk, oblivion’s 
prey, 

Had no kind poet pour’d the unfading ray. 
Thus, too, PhilflBtiuB had in silence past ; 
And, nameloBB, old Laertes breath’d his 
lost; 

And jgood Eumeus fed his herds in vain. 
But mr Ionia's life-inspiring strain, 
lo ! while the spirit of the spendtlirlfr 
heir 


Wings the rich stores amass’d by brood- 
ing care. 

While the dead miser’s scattering trea- 
sures fly. 

The muse forbids the generous man to 
die.” — POLWUELE, 

The last line recalls to our recollec- 
tion one of Quarles’ sonnets on Dr. 
Aylmer, in which the same sentiment 
occurs — 

** He is not dead! — ^the sacred Nine deny 
The soul that merits fame should ever 
die.” 

In Giles Fletcher’s preface lo ChrUl's 
Victorie (a poem from which Milton 
was not ashamed to borrow), there is a 
defence of poetry so eloquent, and so 
strikingly similar in tone and imagery 
to this noble eulogy of Theocritus, 
that the reader may not be displeased 
to see a quotation from it. It appeared 
in 1610, and English literature had 
beheld nothing equally animated or 
soul-stirring since the Apohgtf for 
Poexy by Sir Philip Sidney. ** 1 
would gladly learn,” are his words, 
” what kind of professions these men 
would be entreated to entertain that so 
deride and disaflfect poesy. Would 
they admit of philosophers, that, after 
they have burnt out the whole candle 
of their life in the circular study of 
sciences, cry out at length, Se nihil 
prorsus scire ? Or sliould musicians be 
welcome to them, that, dant sine mente 
sonuMy bring delight with them indeed, 
could they as well express with their 
instruments a voice as they can a sound ? 
Or would they most approve of soldiers, 
that defend the life of their country- 
men, either by the death of themselves 
or their enemies? If philosophers 
please them, who is it that knows not, 
that all the lights of example to clear 
their precepts are borrowea by philo- 
sopiiers from poets ? that, without 
Homer’s examples, Aristotle would be 
as blind as Homer? If they retain 
musicians, who ever doubted but that 
poets infused the very soul into the 
inarticulate sounds of music? that, 
without Pindar and Horace, the lyrics 
had been silenced for ever? If they 
must needs entertain soldiers, who can 
but confess tliat poets restore again 
that life to soldiers which they before 
lost for the safety of their country? 
that, without Virgil, -Eneas had never 
been so much as heard of? How, 
then, can they for shame deny com- 
monwealths to them that w'ere the first 
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authors of them ? How can they deny 
the blind philosopher that teaches them 
his light ? the empty musician that de- 
lights them, his soul ? the dyipg sol- 
dier that defends their life, immortality 
after his own death ? Let philosophy, 
let ethics, let all the arts bestow on us 
this gift, that we be not thought dead 
men whilst we remain among the liv- 
ing : it is only poetry can make us be 
thought living men when we lie among 
the dead ; and therefore 1 think it un- 
equal to thrust them out of our cities 
that call us out of our graves; to think 
so hardly of them that make us to be 
so well thought of; to deny them to 
live awhile among us that make us 
live for ever among our posterity 1*’ 
From his native toiMi Tlieocritus 
removed to the court of Ptolemy, 
either attracted by the munificence of 
the sovereign or the widely spread 
reputation of the museum. He has 
chanted the fame of Ptolemy in some 
of the most eloquent lines to which 
his harp ever gave birth. Polwhele 
has translated them with great spirit : 

** Here, too, O Ptolemy ! beneath thy sway 
What cities glitter to the beams or day : 
Lo \ with thy statelier pomp no kingdom 
vies, 

Whilo sound thee thrice ten thousand 
cities rise. 

Struck by the terror of thy flashing sword, 
Syria bow’d down, Arabia call'd tbeelord ; 
Phccnicia trembled, and thoLybian plain. 
With tlie black ^thiop, own'd thy wide 
domain: 

E’en Lesser Asia and her isles grew pale, 
As o*er the billows pass’d thy crowd of 
sail. 

Earth feels thy nod, and all the subject 
sea; 

And each resounding river rolls for thee. 
And while around tby 'thick battalions 
flash. 

Thy proud steeds neighing for the i^-ar- 
like clash. 

Through all thy marts the tide of com- 
merce flows, 

An^ wealth beyond a monarch’s grandeur 
glows. 

Such gold-bair’d Ptolemy! whoso easy 
port 

Speaks the soft polish of the manner’d 
court; 

And whose severer aspect, as he wields 
Thenpear, dire-blaaing, frowns in tented 
flelds. 

jAai though be guards, while other king. 
doms»owo 


His conquering arms, the hereditary 
throne. 

Yet in yast heaps no useless treasure 
stored 

Lies, like the riches of an emmet’s hoard ; 
But with his gifts adorned each holy 
shrine. 

And e'en the domes of kings and sub- 
jects, shine. 

Nor from the sacred feasts, where many 
a choir 

Wake to high minstrelsy the riyal lyre. 
His bards with melancholy step depart. 
But triumph in the meM that crowns 
their art” 

This is not the idle adulation of a 
court poet, flattering for his bread : in 
wealth, in power, and in the liberal 
patronage otlearned men, Ptolemy was 
the true original of this splendid paint- 
ing. Tlieocritus, in another of his poems, 
has acknowledged with gratitude and 
admiration the humanity, muniflcence, 
and gentleness of the monarch, lie 
was the Magnificbkt of the ancient 
world, cherishing genius and erudition 
under whatever dime they may have 
ripened. The persecuted scholar was 
sure of an asylum in the Egyptian 
Athens^ Callimachus, a name em- 
balmed by Milton, was the keeper of 
his library ; and within those studious 
walls of academic quiet were to be 
seen Apollonius Rhodius — a writer to 
whose fruitfulness of fancy and richness 
of invention Oliver Yorke intends 
shortly to render justice — and the 
mystical Lycopbron ; and Aratus, the 
author of the Phenomena^ and the 
friend of Theocritus. He who has 
enjoyed the honour of being translated 
by Cicero and quoted by St. Paul,* 
can well aflPord to be forgotten by an 
age which reads the Penny Magazine, 
Ptolemy was a constant patron. His 
Royal Associates, albeit they exceeded 
twelve, were never depriv^ of their 
pensions. Yet it ought to be observed 
that the privy purse would have amazed 
Mr. Hume. Appian, who founded his 
statements upon official documents, 
declares, in the introduction to his 
Roman history, that Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus possess^ a treasure of 740,000 
talents ; which, reckoning the Egyptian 
talent to be equal to 80 Roman pounds, 
will amount, according to the calcu- 
lation of Boeckh, to 178,868,333/. 
sterling of our money. We need not 
therefore feel surprise at the assertion 


Acts, xrii. 28. 
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of Athenfleus, that one festival of these 
mighty princes cost 2239 talents and 
50 minas. 

Upon the school of Alexandria, and 
its magnificent museum, we hope to 
dwell at greater length at a luture 
period. The subject is one of surpass- 
ing interest, involving as it does the 
history of the decline and fall of Gre- 
cian literature, when the sun went down 
upon Athens to rise with fainter lustre 
upon the splendid court of the Pto- 
lemies. The reader who may desire 
meanwhile to investigate a portion of 
knowledge little cultivated, may refer 
to the Essai HUtoriguc sur CEcole 
d'AlexandriCf par Jacq, Matter (1 820), 
which was crowned by the Academy 
Des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres ; and 
to the eloquent discourse of the accom- 
plished Ileyne, printed in his Opuscula 
Academica. There he will see how 
beautifully Taste can write by the light 
of Learning, and how delightful the 
paths of hoar antiquity become when 
trodden with a guide of sensibility. 
He has drawn a rapid but faithful 
portrait of the intellect of that period. 
It was an age of purity, refinement, 
and elegance ; not of noble and lofly 
enterprise. No impetuous wings swept 
that glowing heaven of invention, which 
in the morning of Grecian poetry had 
been scaled by so many ardent aspi- 
rants. Streams, clear and transparent, 
were seen to glide through the valleys 
and among the quiet of the fields and 
gardens; but no broad majestic river 
rolled along its mighty depth of waters. 

Quare si,*' are the words of Ileyne, 

qui insigniorcm aliquam laudem con- 
sequuti sunt, versantur ii fere in genere 
tenui et subtili. Quoc enim aliaTheo- 
criti qui (quod sibi precabatur, ut cha- 
ritatem indissolubili vinculo adstrictus 
vivaret) magna felicitate consequutus 
est, aut Bionis, aut Moschi, elegantis- 
simorum hominum, laus est.” The 
beautiful prayer of Theocritus, to live 
and die in the bower of the Graces, 
was certainly granted ; and no tyranny 
could separate him from that band of 
delicate spirits who constantly minis- 
tered to him out of their crystal urns. 

** No ! in vour bowers for ever may 1 
dwell. 

And thus the heavy gloom of life dispel ; 
Unblest by you, what charm can being 
give! 

With yon, ye sister-maids, be mine to 
live .” — The Gram* 

Judging from the only testimony in 


our power, the indications furnished 
by his poems, be seems to have been 
of a tender and gentle disposition, 
attached to rural scenes and retirement. 
He has put into the mouth of Menalcas, 
in the 9th Id., a very delightful prayer 
for poetic inspiration : 

Inspire me, rural Muses, with the strains 
1 deftly caroll'd to the wondering swains ; 
Hawks mix with hawks, and ants with 
ants agree ; 

Cicadas with their own ;themusewithme. 
O that she fill’d my soft melodious hours 1 
For neither to the honey-bee the flow’rs 
So sweet, or easy sleep and early spring. 
That biilms so soothing to the labourer 
bring. 

Charm like the muse ; and they on whom 
she smiles 

May brave e'en Circe's cup, e'en Circe's 
wiles.”— Folwiiele. 

The concluding lines are veiy beautiful : 
Ovri tMnas 

Otnr tee^ fg«ir/v«r aura fuXir* 

reus 

Aipfitf, arrav a/uv fSurau ^iXatu 

There is a peculiar charm in the 
igstTivar — the sudden apparition of 
spring. The memory of Fawkes is 
burdened with so little praise, that 
we are happy to quote his harmonious 
and pleasing version of this passage, 
although he missed the happiest touch 
in it : 

** O may my cave with frequent song be 
blest ! 

For neither roseate spring, nor downy rest 
So sweet the labourer soothe ; nor to the 
bee 

Are flowers so grateful, as the muse to 
me.” 

Tlie little poet of Twickenham could 
not have elaborated a softer strain. 

But, of all his poems, the verses to 
the wife of his friend Nicias breathe 
the most amiable and natural tender- 
ness. It is a true lyric of the heart, 
and might have been addressed by the 
Recluse of Olney to the bride of Cotton 
— like Nicias, a physician, as well as 
a familiar of the sacred Nine. There 
is nothing, said Warton, in Catullus 
more elegant or tender. The idea that 
Tlieugenis, with the distaff at her side, 
would constantly have before her a 
memorial of the absent poet, is veiy’ 
delicate and graceful. Nor let the fair 
reader— who is perhaps expecting a 
dressing-case from Waterlw Place- 
look down with insolent disdain upon 
ho trifling a present as an ivory distaff. 
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In those poetic days all ladies; in a golden distaff and a silver basket ; and 

much better sense than the appella- £uropa» in the poems of Moschusi has 

tion is received at St. George's, were her golden basket covered with emble* 

tmmiers; and, not having a" Mafazin matical figures. It may also be added, 

aes Modes to apply to, were satisfied that an ivory distaff was a most appro- 

with replenishing their wardrobes by priate gift to a lady of Miletus, an 

their own industry. We read in Homer island celebrated for the beauty of its 

that Helen (a lady of great beauty and wool. Polwbele’s version of inis de- 

fashion, but whose conduct we by no lightful trifle is so heavy, that we have 

means hold out for imitation) used a taken up our own pen in its defence. 

Friend of the woof ! the azure-eyed 
Minerva sent thee down to earth, 

0 Distaff! by the cheerful henrtli 
With busy housewife to abide — 

From mom to evening at her side. 

Take courage, then, and go with me* 

(So Heaven but grant a placid sea) 

To Nileus city, where the shrine 
Of Venus, with its light divine. 

Shines through embow'ring reeds ; — I long 
Nicias, the Graces* friend, to meet ; 

While he will hasten out to greet 
The wandering Child of Song. 

And, Distaff*, thee of ivory fair, 

A gift unto his wife I bear : 

I'ho early morning light shall see 
Tier cunning finger toil with thee, 

W eaving many a virile vest, 

And sof&r robe for Beauty's breast. 

Sweet labourer ! for her they shear 
The young lamb's mother twictf n-yeur. 

1 never meant that tliou sliould'st dwell 
With Ii)i.Ess£ in her drowsy cell, 

Sleeping away the precious'bours ; 

Thou comest from the pleasant bow’rs 
Dear to the footsteps of the muse — 

Sicilia's glory — Syracuse ! 

But now thou bast a home with him, 

Whom Sickness blesseth when it sees j t 
Before whose charm each shadow dim 
From the eye of Sorrow flees : 

And now in green Miletus’ isle. 

Where all the Ionian Graces smile. 

Shall be tliy pleasant place of rest. 

That fair Theugenis may bo 
By maidens envied, having thee ; 

'While thou awakest in her breast 
Sweet memories of the poet-guest. 

And looking on Ihee, each will call 
'i'he favour great, the offering small. 

When we alluded to the Syracusian festive and agreeable of all the poems 

gossips, it was with the intention of of Theocritus ; betakes the reader by 

offering an original version of that ad- the hand and leads him into the midst 

mirable effusion in our present ex- of the reveliy, pointing out, as with 

cursus; but a perusal of Polwhelc’s the finger, the different characters of 

translation has convinced us, that it is die pageant, and depicting, in the live- 

aufficicDtly spirited to afford the Eng- liest colours, the vanity, folly, and lo- 

lish teader considerable amusement, quacious ignorance of the female gos- 
Wewishthat the excellent and learned sips. The supposition of the idea 
editor of Aristophanes would try his having been borrowed from one of the 
hand on It: the poem is worth the farces of ^phron does not in any 

labour. Reiske considered it the most degree detract from the merits of the 




♦ Alluding to Nicias* art in physio. 
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writer. Mr. Elton, in hie Clmical 
SpecimeM, has briefly noticed that ta- 
lent of delicate humour which shines 
out so strongly in the poem we are 
about to bring before the reader. Here 
is the passage, and though a portion 
of it may be thought digressive, the 
whole is worth transcribing : 

** His humour is chiefly shewn in 
the portraiture of middle rank city-life ; 
where it abounds with strokes of cha- 
racter that are not confined to ancient 
times or national peculiarities, but suit 
all ages and all climates. He is not 
limited to rustic or comic dialogue, or 
incident, but passes witli equal facility 
to refined and elevated subiects; and 
they who have heard only of the rusticity 
of Theocritus will be unexpectedly struck 
by tlie delicacy of bis thoughts, and the 
richness and elegance of his fancy. 
'While some have made coarseness an 
objection to Theocritus, others have af- 
fected to talk of his assigning to his 
gontlierds sentiments above their station ; 
as if Theocritus were not the best judge 
of the manners of bis own countrymen. 
If the allusions to tales of mythology be 
meant, these were doubtless' familiar in 
the mouths, and current in the improvvisi 
songs, of the peasants of Sicily^ They 
who, in conformity with the mawkisii 
modern theory of postorol, sit in judg- 
ment to decide what idylls are, and what 
arc not legitimate pastorals, may be told 
in the words of Pope on his own pas- 
torals, while ironically depreciating them 
in comparison of those of Philips, to 
' which they ore in fact inferior, that if 
certain idylls be not pastorals, they are 
something better. But tlio term idyll 
among the Greeks was miscellaneous 
and general, — it designated what we 
style fugitive poetry; and such also, 
among the Latins, are the eidyllia of 
(/luudian and Ausonius. Thus, in Theo- 
critus, besides the country eclogue, we 
find, under the title of idyll, the drama- 
tic town eclogue, the epithalamium, the 



These remarks are in many respects 
accurate. Yet we hardly like the as- 
sumption of our modern fugitive poetry 
as a synonyme for the ancient eidyllia. 
The verses which occasionally shine 
like jewels about the neck of Reg in a 
might indeed seem to answer the de- 
scription; but then all the world knows 
that they are not Jugitive. Heinsius, 
as Polwhele observes, certainly says 
that the ancients gave tbe appellation 


of eidyllia to these poems to express 
their variety ; but he adds very properly, 
that as (a diminutive or uhf) 

may signify a little picture, or image; 
it applies with j^uliar force to the 
miscellanies of llieocritas, replete as 
they are with natural and lively repre- 
sentations and animated paintings of 
scenery.* But we are detaining the 
reader from the interlude, and Polwhele 
is waiting to draw up the curtain. The 
plot is simple, and may be given in the 
nomely language of Creech : Two 
tattling gossips go to see the pomp at 
Adonis* feast, prepared by Arsinue, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus’ queen.'* 

** The Syracusian Gossips. 

An Interlude in Three Acte, 

Act I, 

Scene — Praxinoe's House, in the Suburbs 
of Alexandria, 

Gonoo, PnAxiNOE, Eunoe. 

My dear little girl, is Praxinoo at home 1 

Eu. She is; but how late, Mrs. Gorgo, 
you come ! 

Prax. Indeed! I thought, madam, her 
head would ne'er push in. 

But Eunoe, see for a chair and acuahion. 

Eu, I have 

Prax, Pray sit down. 

Gorgo, What a terrible din ! 

What a pother ! *tis well I escaped in 
whole skin ! 

What a brave heart have I, to pass so 
many folks 

That clatter'd in sandals, or jostled in 
clonks ! 

And conches — you cannot imagine tho 
tlirong ! 

I’m quite out of breath, and tbe way is 
so long I 

Pmx, ’Tis true: ’tis the fault of my 
plaguy old soul. 

And here must we live, and put up with 

. a bole ! 

What a desert ! to vex me, he tries all 
he can : 

He wasever a5trange,nnooeountableman ! 
He knew 1 could almost have died for the 
loss 

Of your chat — bnt my schemes ’tis his 
pleasure to cross. 

Gorgo (pointing to the ehUd), Husb, 
madam ! how earnest bis eye ! 
Don’t talk of your husband when Zopy 
is by. 

Prax, I don’t mean your papa, my 
sweet little jewel 1 

Gorgo, But he understands. No — 
papa *8 not so cruel. 


^Seo Polwbole’s Dissertation. 
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. Free. Tbit feOoir, tbaa (we mij dit- 
ffuise it, YOU know, 

And taHr of the thing as ifsoDietiineaTO), 

Thia Uock of a fellow once happen'd to 
■top, 

Tobny me Bome nitre and paint at aahop, 

IVlien fer nitre he pnrchaaed hay-Balts; 
and for ronge. 

The long-lnhber gawkey bought yellow 
gamboge! 

Gorgo* Lord I mine is aa bad! You 
could hardly have thought. 

For five fleeces like doga'-hair, and dear 
at a groat. 

That he squander'd away seven drachms 
— ^the sweet honey ! 

Well might it be said, he was fleeced of 
hm money ! 

But come, take your cloak, to Adonis we 
haste; 

And fasten your robe with its clasps to 
your waist ;• 

Our queen is preparing a sight so divine ! 

Pfmr. Ay, all things, be sure, with 
fine people are fine ! 

But descri^ to me these preparations, 
■o novel 

To me who am cooped in this lone little 
hovel. 

Gorge, *Tis high time to go ; and well 
talk at our leisure. 

Prax. Bring water : come quickly, you 
slut ! What a pleasure 

These cats must enjoy on the down of a 
bed ! 

Go drive them away. But, you statue 
of lead! 

First bring me the water. See, see how 
you fill ! 

Enough : and how dare you so carelessly 
spill 

Such a flood on my gown ! Well, I'm 
wash’d, God be blest ! 

Here, hussey ! and give me the key of 
my chest ’ 

Gorgo, Your robe let me see : I pro- 
test, ’tie not clumsy. 

Pray what did it cost 1 Nay, it vastly 
becomes ye. 

Prax, Don’t ask me : it cost two good 
pounds and a crown ; 

And my life I'd near into the bargain 
laid down. 

Gorge, No waste of your time or your 
money, however. 

, Prax, True, Goreo. Come, give me 
my scarf, and be clever 

In putting it on; and see there, my 
umbrella. 

But as fer my Zc^y, the dear little fellow, 

Yoneannotgo with us.theboraea will bite. 

Yon may «iy, but the goblin will come 
in the night.” 


[Odobdr, 

Why does not Mr. Knight give us 
a history of ancient dress, as a sort of 
companion to Mr. Planchd's BrUi^ 
Coittime, It would be, in truth, a 
volume of Entertaining Knowledjre.’* 
Meanwhile let the reader refer, if he 
can, to the Onontasticon of Julius Pollux, 
and particularly to the quotation from 
Aristophanes, tom. i. lib. vii. cap. xxii. 
(Amsterdam edition), where he will 
find such a list of articles belonging to 
the toilet and boudoir, as would para- 
lyse the imagination even of Howell 
and James. While a common garment 
might be purchased for a mere trifie at 
any shop in Athens, robes made of the 
byssus literally sold (or their weight 
in gold. But, of all the articles of 
Athenian dress, shoes seem to have 
been the most ingeniously varied. We 
read of Sicyonic, Persian, Tyrrhenian, 
Rhodian, and Thracian shoes. The 
Laconian were highly esteemed for even- 
ing parties (pumps). The custom so 
prevalent among ourselves, of naming 
things after some illustrious individual 
of the age, was also general ; and the 
Grecian shoemaker tempted his cus- 
tomers withAlcibiadean and Iphicretean 
shoes, as ours do with Wellington and 
Blucher boots. So ^ but we must have 
a chapter upon dress at a more con- 
venient season. But, while we are 
lingering among these coincidences of 
ancient and m^em fashions, we can- 
not refrain from quoting from Terence, 
who portrayed Grecian manners in 
Latin verse, a sketch of female educa- 
tion painfully illustrative of those ac- 
complished deformities which greet us 
at every comer of our streets, and for 
whom a punishment has been invented 
unknown to the Ijtfemo of Dante, the 
Purgatory of Iotays. Choerea is 
describing the charms of the young 
maid presented to Thais by Thraso : 

** Haud similis virga est virginum nos- 
traram, quas matres student 
Demissis humeris esse, vincto peotore, 
ut graciles sient ; 

Si qua est habitior paulo, pugilem esse 
aiunt, deductum cibum ; 

Tametsi bona est natura, reddunt cura- 
tuiajunceas: 

Itaque ergo amantur.” 

Act II, Sc, 111,9 Panuchue, 

Perhaps the reader might like to 
be favoured with a version by good 


* Hence vre lesni, says Casaubon, that the ladies formerly bad an under-garment, 
jvbkb was fastened to the breast by olasps; and persons of mhion had them of gold. 
Anrea purpuream subneetit fibulk vestem.”^^fi. b. iv. 139. 
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Ufaster Richard Bennardi one of the 
earliest English tianslators of a classi- 
cal author. It is not so graceful as 
Oliver Yorke could have made it, 
but it will answer the pur[)ose suffi- 
ciently well. It is given in goodly 
prose: 

We have not such a fair wench in 
all our parish. She is not like the maids 
of our town, whom their mothers labour 
earefttlly to have erooked^dytuldered,ttrait^ 
Uteed, that they may become pretty and 
slender. If perhaps any of them be more 
gross than others, they say she is cham- 
pioa-like — fitter for a sword and dagger 
than a rock and a spindle. These, there- 
fore, they diet, albeit that the nature of 
the girls is to be full and fat. Never- 
theless, by this their diligent dressing 
and trimming of them, they make them 
as small as a bulrush ; and hereupon it 
falls out that young men are enamoured 
of them.'* 

Having called in the watch-dog, and 
instructed the little nurse to divert 
Master Zopy, who was much disposed 
to be offend^, the ladies set out on 
their expedition ; and we overtake 
them in a street of Alexandria : 

Prax, ** Good lieav’ns, wha^ a tide ! 
bow or when shall we stem it 1 
The street is as full as the bank of an 
emmet. 

O Ptolemy ! great are the deeds thou 
hast done 

Since thy father hath left, for Olympus, 
the throne. 

A thief or a robber how seldom we meet. 
Though pickpockets formerly crowded 
the street ! 

Heaven! what shall we dot the war- 
horses advance ! 

Friend, do not ride over me ! See how 
they prance 1 

That terrible bay, bow he reors ! Let’s 
be gone. 

Come, Eunoe — the rider. Pm sure, will 
be thrown. 

Thank Heaven that my boy is at home ! 
Let us haste. 

Cargo. Cheer up, dear Proxiiioc ! the 
ddiuteT is past. 

Prax. Well, now I begin to recover 
my flight : 

From a child I've been ready to faint at 
the sight 

Of a horse or an adder. But let’s keep 
.our ground; 


The mob from all quarters is thronging 
around. 

Enter Old Woman. 

Cargo. From the hoU, mother 1 

Old W. Yes. 

Corgo, Can we press through the 
swarm in t 

Old W, That’s a point which the trial 
can only determine. 

He only, my daughter, who tries, ean 
enjoy. 

By trying, the Greeks became masters 
of Troy. [Erie. 

Corgo. The crone ! what a learned ora- 
cular exit ! 

Sure women have knowledge, but love 
to perplex it. 

So high is their soaring sagacity carried, 

They can tell you how Jove to his Juno 
was married. 

Praxinoe, see what a crowd at the gate ! 

Prax. Immense ! But 'tis troublesome. 
Gorge, to wait. 

Come, give me your hand; and thou, 
Eunoe, stick 

(Take care not to lose her) to Madame 
Eutick. 

Let us enter together. Good God ! what 
a gap ! 

My spring-silk baa met with .a homd 
mishap ! 

And my scarf, in a moment ! Ob, bo, 
sir, forbear ! 

And may Jupiter bless you ! 

Man. Dear madam, my care. 

Be assured 

Prax. How they thrust ! I am sure I 
am hurt. 

Man, Good madam, cheer up ! we are 
riding in port. 

Prax. And there you may ride, sir, 
this year and the next. 

Still Eunoe^ terribly jostled and vex’d. 

Struggle stoutly, my girl. Very well ; 
as he cried ; 

* We’re all in,’ as he lock’d himself up 
with his bride. 

Act III. 

* ScENK—Ths Hall of the Palace, 

Gorgo, Praxxmox, Stravoxr, Greek 
Singing Girl. 

Corgo. Praxinoe ! see the rich tapes- 
tried room — 

How exquisite ! Sore it was wrought 
in the loom 

Of the gods. 

Prax, And how striking ! bow bold 
Uie designs ! * 

No pencil could draw such elaborate lines. 


Elton is very literal and lively : 

Prax, Holy Minerva, how these weavers work ! 
See, how like painters they have wrought the hangings 
With pictures large as life ! How natural 
They stand out, and how natural they,move 
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Mincm j thej rise above critical atric- 
torea ! 

For what animation enlightens the pic- 
tnrea ! 

Mia *B indeed a wise animal ! Se4 how 
they move— . 

Nay, Btart from the hangings ! they can- 
not be a*ove. 

Bat look on yon figure, how charming 
be lies ! 

All silver the couch, and so vivid the dyes 
Of his young downy beard ; 'tis not hard 
to discover 

The features of Venus's beautiful lover. 

Stronger. Cease, cease, idle domes, 
your impertinent tattle ! 

As hoarse and as broad as the pigeons 
ye prattle. 

Gorge. Indeed ! who are you 1 Though 
we talk, shall you curb us I 
Seek those who will listen, nor dare to 
disturb us. 

Dost think Syracusians will tamely knock 
under. 

That can trace to the city of Corinth 
their founder 1 

No, Master Officious ! Tis seldom you 
hear of one, 

A slave, tliat's descended from mighty 
Bellerophon. 

And as to our tongue, you've no reason 
to tease us ; 

Tis our own mo^er-langnage of Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Proj. We have husbands besides, that 
will bluster and cufi': 

One tyrant, be sure, is in conscience 
enough !” 

Praxinoe, an idle and ignorant gos- 
sip, was surprised at the beauty of the 
tapestiy witn whiclv the hall was de- 
coratedf. But in those days, when 
fantty fairs (where charity and matri- 
mony are equally promoted) were un- 
known, the most distinguished families 
of Athens contributed their talents to 
the adornment of the great festivals; 
and we know that the peplus, the 
magnificent veil displayed at the cele- 
bration of the Panathencea, was beau- 
tified by their handywork. Tlie custom 
of depicting the heroes and illustrious 
men in the comers of the veil was also 
an admirable incentive to virtue, and 
more honourable and agreeable to the 
aubieetthan a nail in the ** Exhibition.’’ 

Ine disposition of Theocritus, as we 
have seen, led him to the contempla- 


[Oetf^r, 

tion of the tender and the beautiful. 
Nature he loved under all her aspects, 
but chiefly in her serenity and calm. 
Notwithstanding the vein of humour, 
and the knowledge of human life, 
which we find in some of his poems, 
his heart seems always to have been 
in the fields. With much of Tliomson’s 
picturesque fancy, he had also a large 
share of his voluptuous idleness, and 
could, we doubt not, have gathered the 
fruit from the garden-walls, witli his 
hands in his pockets, in the same de- 
lightful manner. How pleasantly might 
he liave lived with the bard of Rich- 
mond in his Castle of Indolence,” 
reserving a spare room for Oliver 
Yorke ! Oh, that he could read what 
we are now inditing respecting him 
and his works! for then would his 
gentle spirit deeply rejoice ; and that 
“ slant, unequal reed,” which erst cast 
its taper shadow on the grassy side of 
a Sicilian glen, would spe^ily be 
oflered to us by the affectionate poet 
— slight memorial of regard ! — with 
an ode sweet as that which accom- 
))anied the ivory distaff. Yet not alone 
did he dwell with Fancy in her purple 
tent. The muse of heroic song came 
at his bidding ; and when the subject 
required the introduction of actors be- 
yond the grade of shepherds, he knew 
how to arr^ them with becoming dig- 
nity. The Fharmaccutria was esteemed 
by Racine one of the noblest remains of 
antiquity. The invocation of the pas- 
sionate lover, performing her myste- 
rious rites in the dreary gloom of mid- 
night, is ill a bolder strain than the 
oaten flute often breathed : 

KoXw T4V wvrmuvfutt etev^a 

lotfAW. 

TS y Ekoto* rov mm e-MV^xts 

ftWTt, 

E^xofittutf vtxuiff ova r mm Mftor 

Emoto imnrknri. 

Original. 

But thou, O moon ! 

Shine clearlv ; for to thee, pale goddess, 
will 1 

Chaunt my strain — and the infernal 
Hecate — 

At whom the dogs tremble, coming over 


Upon the wall ! They look alive, not woven. 
Well ! man, it must he own’d, is a wise creature. 
Ah, here be is ! Adonis ! Wonderful ! 

All on a couch of silver ! See, the down 
Seems peeping on bis chin ! Oh, sweet Adonis ! 
They say he's loved in hell.” 
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The graves of the deed, end the black 
blood — 

Terrible Hecate, bail ! 

By Fawkes. 

** O Queen of Night! 
Pale moon, aesiat me with refulgent light ; 
My imprecotione 1 oddrose to thee, 

Cireat goddess, and infernal Hecate \ 
Stained with black gore— whom e*en 
gaunt mastiffs dread, 

Wliene^ she haunts the mansions of 
the dead — 

Hail, horrid Hecate !” 

By POLWIIELE. 

** Now as enchantment's midnight powers 
1 hail. 

Now, sacred moon, in all thy glory sail 
0*er the dire rites ! the mysteries of my 
song 

To thee and helUborn Hecate belong. 
Pule Horate, who stalks o'er many a 
tomb, 

And adds fresh horror to sepulchral 
gloom ; 

Whilst reeking gore distains the patli of 
death, 

And bloodhounds fly the blasting of her 
breatli.’* 

It will be observed that our own 
version of this, as well as ftf similar 
brief passages, is hastily dashed off, 
and pretends to nothing more than a 
correct interpretation of the original ; 
our chief aim has been to avoid the 
cloud of words with which the trans- 
lators have generally contrived to blind 
their author. Fawkes has caught the 
spirit of the Greek better than Pol- 
whele, whose concluding lines have all 
the verbose ferocity of a drama at the 
“ Surrey.” Eveiy line of the poem 
bums, as it were, with the jealous lo\e 
of a deserted woman, whose thoughts 
are driven along by the storm of passion. 
But, in sublimity and animated descrip- 
tion, it is surpassed bv the slaughter of 
tlie Neinean lion, in the 25 th Id, The 
J/iVid contains few scenes dmwn with 
greater vigour or enthusiasm. Hercules, 
having armed himself with his bow and 
quiver, and grasped the club 
** That with a wrench from Helicon he 
tore,” 

departs on his perilous expedition. 
We shall give the scene in the trans- 
lation ofPolwhele, and then endeavour 
to supply a few of its defects. We are 
aware that the claim of Theocritus to 
this composition has been disputed, 
and that in the opinion ofReiske it 
formed a fragment of a more extended 
work, written by Pisander, on the la- 


bours and achievements of Hercules. 
We have no means of solving the diffi- 
culty ; and hasten, therefore, to enjoy 
the poem, without quarrelling about 
the author. The reader will be struck 
by the fine picture of the solitude 
and silence of the neighbourhood; 
which Polwhole has justly compared 
to the lines in Apollonius RIimius, 
beginning, 

** They saw no winding path nor i^eam, 
Nor shepbord'a cottage at a distance 
gleam — 

But all one desert in dead silence lay. 
'Twas now high noon ; no roar 1 heard, 
nor saw 

One print that might betray the prowler's 
paw; 

Nor rustic sound amid his pastoral care. 
Nor herdsman who might shew the lion's 
lair. 

Nor herds, nor herdsmen venture to the 
plain ; 

All fix’d by terror, in their stalls remain. 
At length as up the mountain groves I go, 
Amidst a thicket I espy my foe ; 

Ere evening, gorged with carnage and 
with blood, 

He sought his den, deep buried in the 
wood. 

Slaughter's black dyes his face, his chest 
distuin, 

And hong still blacker from his clotted 
mane; 

While shooting out his tongue with foam 
besmear'd, 

He licks the grisly gore tliat steep’d hia 
beard. 

Midst bowering shrubs 1 bid me from 
his view. 

Then aim’d an arrow as he nearer drew. 
But from his flank the shaft rebounding 
flew. 

His fiery eyes be lifted from the ground. 
High raised his tawny head, and gaaed 
around, 

And gnash'd his teetli tremendous ; when 
again 

(Vex’d that tlio first bad spent its force 
in vain) 

I launch'd an arrow at the monster’s heart ; 
It flew, but left unpiereed the vital part — 
His shaggy hide, repulsive of the blow. 
The feather'd vengeance kiss’d, and fell 
below. 

My bow once more with vehemence 1 
tried.. 

Then first he saw, and rising in the pride 
Of lordly anger, to the fight impell’d, 
Scourged with hie lashing toil his sides, 
and swell'd 

His brindled neck, and bent into a bow 
His back, in act to bound upon bis foe. 
As when a wheeler bis tough fig-tree 
bends. 

And flexile to a wheel each felly tends. 
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Tbmgb gndud beat awhile the timber Uprieing. All Jiii mnk milh wialfa out- 
etande — a wATdi 


It euTvee, then qpnufa aimtio {ram hia 

fimi te ftU beaet» high bounding from 
afiur. 

Sprang with a audden impolae to the war. 
My leu hand held my darta* and round 
my breaat 

Spread, uiiekly wrought, my strong pro- 
tecting Teat ; 

My oliye-club I wielded in my right, 
Jmd hia ahagg’d temples struck with all 
my might: 

The olive snapp’d asunder on hia head. 
Trembling he red'd —the savage fierce- 
ness fled 

From hia dimmed eyea ; and aU contused 
his brain. 

Seem’d swimming in an agony of pain. 
This, this I mark'd ; and ere the beast 
respired. 

Flung down my painted bow; with 
triumph Area, 

Seised instant bis broad neck ; behind 
him proat. 

From his fell claws unsheathed to guard 
my breaat ; 

And twined, quick mounting on his 
horrid back, 

My legs in hia, to guard from an attack 
My griping tiiighs — then heaved him 
(as the breath 

Lost its last struggles in the gasp of death) 
Aloft in air, and hail’d the savage dead ! 
Hell yawn’d— to hell his monster-spirit 
fled.” 

The rising of the lion, aroused by the 
arrow from the bow of Hercules, and 
the angry gaze around in search of the 
assailant, are magnificent. Polwhele 
has followed Fawkes in making him 
gnash his teeth— but Theocritus is far 
stronger : 

AafUftvg Ii A#vr«r. 

And gaping (yawning) wide he shewed 
his terrible teeth. 

See him, too, making ready for the 
combat : 

0^1 fitult ittMyknwfatH 
mfurtf tyvo^tf fAigf 

spef tfitwmrr* wmi m 

Om/MS ifHrasfAb wsfvn# IT ilu^ 

Zast^ifr ssprs It 

Oiyginal, 

And the insstiats beast, glaring around. 
With fleiy eyes beheld me ; and hif 
mifbwtsil 

AgaSnatliui sidas he lsah*d— for instant 
fight 


His tawny mane terribly bristling, and 
his back 

Bent like a bow. 

By Cbbbch. 

** But ere 1 aim’d aright, 

The beast perceived me, and prepared for 
fight; 

Hia tail twirl’d round, hie neck was 
Bwoll’n widi rage, 

And every limb aeem’d eager to engage. 
Hii mane stood up, his fiery eyes did glow. 
His crooked back was bent into a bow.” 

By Fawkes. 

Enraged, once more 1 tiy'd my bow to 
drew; 

Then first his foe the furious monster saw : 
He lash’d his sturdy sides with stern de- 
light; 

And, rising in his rage, prepared for fight. 
With instant ire his mane excited grew ; 
Hia hair look'd horrid of a brindled hue. 
Circling his back, he seem’d in act to 
bound ; 

And like a bow he bent his body round.” 

By Polwhele. 

My bow once more with vehemence I 
tried ; 

Then first he saw, and riaing in tlie pride 
Of lordly anger, to the fight impell’d, 
Scourged with his lashing tail his aides, 
and awell’d 

Hia brindled neck, and bent into a bow 
His back, in act to bound upon bis foe.” 

Creech has one excellent line ; and 
Fawkes is not deficient in spirit. Upon 
tlie whole Polwhele is tame, and evi- 
dently copied a lion in Wombwell’s 
caravan. How different from the in- 
furiate monster of the Greek poet, 
which bounds and roars before us 
with a violence that would scare a 
F.Z.S. His death is equally grand : 

niriv F §yi, Tf/p tft* MtrUu, 
i» umi iwj ertrtf irni 

NiuttuCmf 9^ ym^ nuns snt tt 

HX^i, A? rnvfiww iv •rrut tyaipuXw#. 

Origtaaf. 

But ere I closed, he fell from his high 
bound 

To earth, and stood with trembling limbs, 
shaking 

His head ; for darkness o’er his failing 
eves 

ded, wei Ida brain was shatter’d 
throui^ this bone. 


Literally, And he immedlatoly remembered, or thought npon, the battle. 
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<• The Ite ia boBow gn»M 

Scime Btfljpie wCbed, m if dl Berne wbb fled, 
itiid Hand vsWi shAhing legi and ditty head, 
MietB eeized hie ejee, and an amazing 
pain 

Ran through the crazy veBsels of hie 
brain.*’ 


By Fbwkbs. 

** Yet ere I closed, his savage fury fled ; 
With trembling legs he stood and nodding 
head — 

The forceful onset bad confused hisbnun, 
Dim mieU obscured hit eyes, and agonising 
pain,** 

By POLWIIELE. 

** Trembling be reerd— tbe savage fierce- 
ness fled 

From his dim eyes ; and all contused bis 
brain 

Seem’d swimming in an agony of pain.” 

Creech has one very good line ; tlie 
dizzy head is vivid and forcible. Fawkes 
is not bad, but Polwhele in the last line 
is admirable. Tlie reader who wishes 
perfectly to understand the nuaraZt** 
must go to Madrid and see a 
bull-fight. Should he happen to be 
a spirited young man,” we tfblieve 
there are still a few vacancies in tlie 
** Spanish Legion.” The whole of 
this Idyll is so beautiful, that we may 
perhaps give a complete version of it, 
by way of supplement to these opus- 
cule. WartOD regarded the diction as 
more free and delicate, and the periods 
smoother and more carefully elabo- 
rated, than we find in Theocritus. Spe- 
cimens of almost every order of poeti- 
cal excellence might be selected from 
it. We must at present content our- 
selves with adding the passage in which 
the return of the vast herds of Augeas 
are described : 

tsmrm fists /laka fsv^isu aXXcM is' 
Stkksus 

Pmmi/, stm stpi ubstvstsrst, 

Orr« r ts sv^f^ urn tkamofuim ir^ort^strs 
Hi sstus fiof nt S^jsss Bs^tsts, 

Tsn fsis T* sorts a^dfsst iv w^t yntrsu nrsn^ 
Quf snorts, rsrst yst^ rt fstrm re^mrsurt 
jsoXn^it 


it ttssfssoi nth r* tikkm nt^rsrm sudit tsf 
rnkkstt* 

Tsar mtu fstrsertsds fiesn net fisoiuXi nu, 

• Jd. 25. 

Original, 

But afterwards cows innumerous, drove 
upon drove. 

Arriving, appeared like the watery eleads 

'Which are driven forward riong the dkj 

By the fury of the south wind,or't!hracuui 
Boreas fnorth wind) ; 

And of these clouds in the air there is 
neither number 

Nor measurement; for the violence of 
the blast 

Rolls so many after the first, sweeping 
cloud above cloud — 

So did the countless herds of cattle follow 
each otlier. 


By Polwhele. 


Then numerous oxen bend their wind- 
ing way. 

And herd succeeded herd in long army ; 

Like vapours that, as blustering winds 
impel. 

Sail o’er the heavens, and still con- 
densing swell. 

Clouds driven on clouds in countless 
heaps arise. 

And with incumbent blackness blot the 
skies. 

Thus herds and flocks fill’d thick’ning 
every rood. 

And the deep vidleys echoed as they 
low’d.” 


In these lines, the vtfti oUrstsru are 
weakly rendered by vapours. Fawkes 
has succeeded better: 

** Herd following herd, it joy’d the chief 
to see 

Unnumher’d cattle winding o’er the lea; 
Like watery clouds arising thick in heaven^ 
By the rough aouth, or Thxucian Boreas 
driven.” • 


The peculiar vividness of the noXnbu 
IS astfsso is preserved by neither. It is 
only fair to observe, that the same 
simile, with a slight variation, is em- 
ployed by Homer to describe the as- 
sembling of warriors. But from Homer 
who can refuse to any modem the liberty 
of borrowing : 

*■ A quo ceu fonts perenni* 
Vatum Pieriia ora riguitur aqui8.”t 


• •• In one firm orb the bands were ranged around, 

A ebud of heroes blacken’d all the ground : 

Thus from a lofty promontory’s brow 
A swain surveys the gathering storm below. 

Slow from the main the heavy vapours rise. 

Spread in dim streams, and sail along the skies; 

Till black as night the swelling tempest riiews. 

The clouds condensing as the west-wind blows.”— Pops. 
t Johnson’s Life of Milton. 
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.Qutor and' PoOux is iti llie «aine 
high strain of imagination. The bro- 
tberSy wandering along the sylvan scene, 
arrive at a fountain, which is moilt luxu- 
riantly described ; beside which they 
discover the giant Amycus reposing. 
He was precisely the man to create a 
sensation : 

ST «vi|^ vmgaitXet iftifuwit ivhMWxi. 
Aup§t ihtv, nmra 9ruy» 

fMUf 

Smtut ^ t0fM4 ^Mr§ MM\rXmni *urw 

r^tf^Xmrcs «m 

E» 01 /uns vor* i/tn 

Enwmv, nvri trtr^u §XuiT^ax**» 

XufMtff 9Vf rtntfMi ftiytikois . 

Original. 

Beneath the quiet sk}’’ ii giant sat, 

Unto the eye tremendous ; bis ears 
crush'll • 

By the hard casatus, and his monstrous 
breasts 

Swelling with strength, his mighty back 
Of iron flesh, like a Colossus with 
A hammer wrought. Upon his massy 
arms 

Stood up the heaving muscles, like to 
rocks 

By the fierce torrent rounded, and made 
smooth. 

By POLWHELE. 

** Hard by (his couch the rock) a chief* 
tom frown'd, 

Hia ears fresh reeking from the gauntlet’s 
wound. 

Dire was hia giant form ! and amply 
sphered 

The broad projection of his breasts 
appear'd ! 

Like some Colossus wrought too firm to 
feel ; 

Hishack all sinewy, seem’d of solid steel. 
On his strong brawny arms his muscles 
stood 

Like rocks, that, rounded by the torrent's 
flood. 

Through the clear wave their shelving 
ridges shew, 

One smooth and polish’d prominenco 
below.” 

By Fawkes. 

” There sat a chief tremendoua to the eye ; 
His couch the rock, bis canopy the aky ; 
The gauntlet’s stroke his cheeks and ears 
around, 

HsdsBaik’d bis facewith many a desperate 
wound. 


Bound as a g^bo, and prominent hi's 
chest; 

Broad was his back, but broader was his 
breast ; 

Firm was his flesh, with iron sinews 
fraught. 

Like tome Coiossui on an anvil wrought. 
As rocks, that in the rapid streams abound , 
Are wash’d by rolling torrents smooth and 
round. 

The ridges* rise in cry stol streams beheld , 
5b on hii brawny armt the rising muscles 
•ivclZ’ii.” 

This simile is one of the boldest and 
most original in Greek poetry. Here, 
remarks Warton, we nave all those 
terrible graces which the poets of the 
present day either dread or disdain, 
but which we so much admire in the 
writings of antiquity. We find a 
gigantic figure sitting, with no other 
covering but the sky, amidst an un- 
known solitude, with tlie trees of the 
mountain waving their vast and sha- 
dowy foliage around him. In such a 
magnificent description we discover 
the genius and pencil of Salvator Rosa, 
adds Polwhele, very unnecessarily. We 
wish authors were obliged to pay 
a certain sum (to he regulated by act 
of parliament) for the use of any of 
these stock names to fill up a sentence. 
With an agent like Mr. Kenneth, much 
advantage might result from such a 
course to the descendants of these ill- 
used individuals. 

We have already sought to enliven 
our lucubrations with some of the 
“ balmy spoils” brought by the poets 
of England from the valleys of Sicily ; 
but a greater than all remains to be 
mentioned. Milton, who gatliered his 
richest pearls along the silent shores of 
Italy and Greece, has imitated the 
well-known apostrophe to the nymphs 
in the first idyll of^flieocritus, in the 
elegy upon his young Cambridge friend, 
Mr. King. 

TUt 9roK nrf o»a Sm^ns traniro ; va 

H xara JJfifMf zaXa rtfcnn { nzara Uitbz ; 

^ ersTctfuio (uyar Amrm 

Oim Airms oxnrsM tvT AziUs rffjw 

Original. 

Where wonder’d ye when Daphnis pined, 
where, nymphs ? 

Through the beautiful vale of Peneus, or 
the groves of Pindus 1 


8o Virgil of the Cyclops : 

. ” Nec visu facilis, neo dicta afiubilis ulli 

Hence arrogant, presnmptuoas, Ac. 



^heot^tuf. 
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For aeiiber haunted je the mighty stream 
Of smooth Anapos, nor the (owenns crest 
Of A^tna, nor the hallow’d wares of Acis. 


By POLWllELE. 

** Where stray’d ye, nymphs, when 
Daphnis pine^ with lore 1 
Througfh Feneus^ rale, or Pindus’ steepy 
grore ? 

For not Anapus’ floods your steps delay’d. 
Or Acis’ sacred wave, or Ai^toae shade." 


Milton, with admirable taste, white 
preserving the spirit and form of the 
address, has adapted it to our roytho- 
iogy and superstitions : 

Where were ye, nymphs, when the 
remorseless deep 

Closed a*er the head of your loved 
Lyddfls ? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old bmds, the famous Druids, 
lie. 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high. 
Nor yet where Dora spreads her wizard 
stream.” 

Never was the Sicilian muse invoked 
wUlt a sweeter song than by him who 
called her to scatter flowers on 

** The laureate hearse where Lyciil^lies." 

Virgil, whose eclogues the reader hardly 
requires to be told are little more than 
a paraphnise of the Grecian idylls, has 
also copied this passage : 

** Qdac noinoru, nut qui vos saltus ha- 
buere, puellas 

Naiades, indigno cum Gallus amoro 
piBriret 1 

Nam Deque Farnassi vobis juga, nam 
neque Fiiidi, 

Dlla moram fecore, neque Aonia Aga- 
nippe.” 

Tliese charming lines will also recall 
Theocritus to tlie memory : 

As one who long in populous city pent. 
Where houses tliick and sewers annoy 
the air. 

Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to 
breathe 

Among the pleasant villages and forms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives 
delight- 

The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or 
kine. 

Or dairy, or each rurol sight, each rural 
sound; 

If, chance, withnymph-like step fair virgin 
pass. 

What pleasing seem’d for her now pleases 
more — 

She most, and in her look sums all 
delight.”— Per. Lost, b, ix, v. 445, 

VOL. XII. VO. LXX. 


We trace the same finger in the follow- 
ing exquisite picture : 

OMW MTV fMrXiV 

Sit Xeriawi^s 

Orrw ruyttfuis ywasKsg, 

Orviti 

Svfmfrm Xtyu^ims sutUrstTfi mrtfiws, 

TM’Vfy tf* — Idyll XIL 

“ Sweet is the breath of moriil her rising 
sweet 

Widi charm of earliest birds; pleasant 
the sun 

When iirst on this delightful land he 
spreads 

His orient beams, on herbs, tree, fruit, 
and flower, 

Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile 
earth 

Afrer soft showers ; and sweet the 
coming on 

Of grateful evening mild ; then silent 
night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair 
moon, 

And these the gems of Leaven, her starry 
train : 

But neithiir breath of mom, when she 
ascends 

With charm of earliest birds— nor rising 
sun 

On this delightful land— nor herb, fruit, 
flower, 

Glistering with dew — nor fragrance after 
showers. 

Nor grateful evening mild— nor silent 
night, 

With this her solemn bird— uor walk by 
inoou. 

Nor glistering starlight, without thee is 
sweet !” — Par, Lost* 

Milton’s first " lark that rouses ” cor- 
responds with the xMvSeXXf 

of Theocritus, — a coincidence noticed 
in the Classical Journal. Gladly would 
we continue these parallel passages 
through the works of the poets, and 
we cannot now relinquish the task 
without entreating the reader to turn 
to the Faithful Shepherdess ol Fletcher, 
where he will be delighted with nume- 
rous imitations of Theocritus. Why 
does not Mr. Dyce favour the public 
with an edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, uniform with tliose of Green, 
of Peel, &c.? How few, alas! in 
this our day, know any thing of a 
poem, at once the original of Comus, 
and the most exquisite pastoral in the 
world. 

Notwithstanding the extent of our 
remarks upon Theocritus, the subject 
is not exhausted ; we might still dwell 
upon his pathetic earnestnes.s, his strong 
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pood senfie, and the compact energy of 
oIb manner. lie has expressed in one 
line a sentiment which has furnished 
^le theme of many an amorous ditty, 
from Anacreon to Tom Brown, — the 
tediousness of time to the lover in the 
absence of the beloved : 

Otlt irtStnrit iv fifutrt 

They who love grow old in a day. 

Or, in the dry version of that scholastic 
pedant, Salvini : 

** Chi ama, e chi desia, in un giomo 
s’invecchia.’' 

Of his diction we have no space to 
speak. It was finely observed by Ben 
Jonson,in his D/scovenVs (the last drops 
that came from that majestic intellect), 
that some words are to be culled for 
ornament and colour, as we gather 
flowers to strew houses and make gar- 
lands of ; hiU they are better when they 
grow to our ityle ; as in a garden, 
where though the mere grass and 
greenness delight, yet the variety of 
flowers doth heighten and beautify. 
This remark applies with peculiar apt- 
ness to Theocritus, whose language by 
a most felicitous sympathy grew to his 
style, and who, nevertheless, culled 
flowers for ornament and colour. It 
was the acute saying of Lord Bacon, 
that the best part of beauty is that 
which a picture cannot convey ; and, 
upon the same principle, it may be 
affirmed that the compound words and 
epithets of Greek poetry are charac- 
terised by a charm beyond the art of 
the copyist to preserve. The bloom 
of the portrait seems always to fade : 
speaking, writes an eloquent scholar, 
to the ear like Italian, to the mind 
like English ; with words like pictures, 
with words like the gossamer film of 
^e summer ; at once the variety and 


picturesqueness of Homer ; the gloom 
and the intensitr of ^schylus; not 
compressed to the closest by Thucy- 
dides ; not fathomed to the bottom by 
Plato ; not sounding with all its thun- 
ders, not lit up with all its ardours, 
even under the Promethean touch of 
Demosthenes. From Theocritus alone 
might be selected words amply suffi- 
cient to suppoit this admirable eulogy, 
had we space to quote them. I'hus 
we find llelen described by 
with Jiefih like the rose ; and • 

AWr, the rosy-armed Adonis ; and the 
appearance of feet mingling in a dance is 
given to the lifb in the 
which Polwhele translated by an epithet 
borrowed from Gray, many-twinkling. 
The words are much more happily 
rendered in a couplet of a poem on 
dancing that appeared in Dodsley’s 
Collection : ' 

** And Boe the sprightly dance is now 
begun ; 

In steps confused the giddy maze they 
run.” 

He calls a beautiful woman futkorafnef, 
with soft cheeks ; or, according to an- 
other, and certainly more pleasing in- 
terpr^tion, smooth and bloom-coUiured^ 
like an apple. It may be also interest- 
ing to remark that which he 

applies to the hair of the shepherds in 
the 8th id., corresponds exactly with 
the epithet bestowed on the Danes by 
Collins : 

Whether £be fiery-ireued Dane, 

Or Romans self b’ertumed the fane.” 

We believe this has been already 
pointed out by Polwhele. Shakespeare, 
in his Venus and Adonis^ has “ rose- 
cheeked Adonis:” he has it, also, in 
Timon of Athens. He probably, as 
Malone thinks, remembered the rose- 
cheeked Adonis of Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander, 
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WASHINGTON Irving's miscellanies. 


Let the orthodox learned say what 
they will, the age of miracles has 
not passed away ; and lo, the sign in 
the volume now before us! What! 
Washington Irving a buffalo-hunter on 
the Prairies?* W e could not be more ut- 
terly amazed if Tol-De-Rol-Lol Trueba 
had turned guerilla in the Uastaii, and 
pitched “ right slick ” into Zumalacar- 
reguy. It is but as yesterday when we 
saw this same Washington Irving in 
London a quiet, gentlemanly, douce^ 
little, middle-aged man, — indolent as 
Thompson (I mean the poet, not the 
Tender, or the Fructifier), mild and 
meek as Lord Bexley, as fond of his 
tea as Brougham, as somnolent as 
Melbourne. We tliought it then a 
matter marvellous that a gentleman 
who had passed so much of his time 
in England should even dream of 
living amongst Yankees. But how 
much more amazing is it now to find 
him, with all his peculiar tastes and 
habits, betaking himself in his declin- 
ing years to the haunts of the wild 
Indian, the wild horse, the buffflo,and 
the grisly bear ? Under the influence 
of what mighty spell could he have 

" Burst the bands of sleep asunder," 


and entered upon an enterprise so ad- 
venturously wild ? The question, how- 
ever, baffles all speculation; so we 
must read the volume, a task to which 
we shall resign ourselves with no dis- 
satisfaction, unless the Yankees have 
quite barbarised our gentle friend of 
the Sketch-Book, 

Well, we have read the volume, and 
our mind is in a great degree set at 
rest. Washington Irving has not ac- 
tually turned wild Indian, or profes- 
sion^ deer-stalker, or buffalo-nunter. 
He has only been making a sort of 
Brougharaite tour on the borders of 
Yankee land ! His politics, we be- 
lieve, have something damaged his po- 
pularity ; but neither has he actually 
been condemned by his fellow-citizens 
to live out of their city, nor, cynic- 
like, has he condemned them to live in 
it. No ! New York is not like Si- 
nope, nor does our old boon com- 
panion in the least resemble Diogenes ; 
ne is, on the contrary, in character. 


personal and mental, singularly like a 
philosopher of another order, the wit- 
ling of the Epicurean herd; and we 
And, accordingly, that in this Ihur ou 
the Prairies there is little more of wild 
adventure, of actual romance, than in 
the Iter uh Roifid Bifwidmivm usque 
of Horace ; there is not the slightest 
touch of love, that grand accessory 
of all chivalrous adventure, in it : 
he has not even a puella mendax — 
a foresworn damsel — to rail against. 
Nevertheless, be has contrived to eke 
out a very pleasing and a very pretty 
volume, and one, notwithstanding the 
strangeness of the subject, perfectly 
characteristic. The author of the 
Sketch-Book has written about the 
Prairies and their wild sports with that 
degree of knowledge, and after that 
Fashion, wherewith a very clever young 
lady or a heavy-stemed philosopher — 
Mary Mitford or Katterfelto, might, per- 
ad venture, write about Melton Mowbray 
and fox-hunting. The subjects touched 
upon are intensely interesting — the 
stories are told with inftnite smartness ; 
but there is a lack of heartiness — a 
want of soul, — and of this you are 
made conscious from first to last. He 
does not write with the relish of a 
sportsman ; nor does he write with the 
high enthusiasm, the creative and indi- 
vidualising power, of a poet like Cha- 
teaubriand, — the power of bringing di- 
rectly before your eyes each identical 
]>erson, each particular scene and cir- 
cumstance. Tlieie is not, so to speak, 
the indication of any thing esoteric in 
his various descriptions : they are mere 
sketches — very clever certainly; but 
you feel that they might one and 
all .be wrought forth and elaborated 
at a distance by one man, from draw- 
ings made on the spot by another: 
in a word, you are impress^ with die 
conviction that Washington Irving 
might have written the tmk at New 
York, without having ever left foot- 
print in a prairie of the Far West. The 
opening or the work is very fine. There 
is positively a solemn grandeur in it 
worthy of the primeval forest — worthy 
of the ocean-like plains of which it 
treats. The strain, however, is not 
continued, and it recurs but rarely. 


* MiscellanieB. By the Author of the Sketch-Book." No. I. CoBtaining a 
Tour on the Prairies. London, lSd5. Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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This is to be regretted. Iti our opi- 
nion he should, to borrow the language 
of the musicians, have made it the 
theme of his composition. We quote 
it entire. 

In the often-vaunted regions of the 
Fur West, several hundred miles beyond 
the Mississippi, extends a vast tract of 
uninhabited country, where there is nei- 
ther to be seen the log-house of the 
white man nor the wigwam of the Indian. 
It consists of great gras 83 ' p1nin.<t, inter- 
spersed with forests, and groves, and 
clumps of trees, and watered by the Ar- 
kansas, the Grand Canadian, the Rod 
Kiver, and all their tiibutary streams. 
Over these fcitile and verdant wastes 
still roam the elk, the butlalo, and the 
wild horse, in all their native freedom. 
These, in fact, are tlie Ijuntiiig-grounds 
of the various tribes of the Far West. 
Thither repair tlie Osage, the (Jroek, the 
Delaware, and other tribes, that have 
linked tbemsolves \\ ith civilisation, and 
live within tlie vicinity’ of the while set- 
tlements. Here resort all the Pawnees, 
the ComaucliGs, and other fierce and as 
yet independent tribes, the iiomudcftt of 
the Prairies, or the iiibabilants of the 
skirts of the Rocky Mountains. The 
region 1 have mentioned forms a iic« 
batable ground of these warring and 
vindictive tribes. None of them pre- 
sume to erect a pcnnaiient habitation 
within its borders. Their liuiiters and 
• braves* repair thither in numerous bo- 
dies during the sciuson of game ; tlirow 
up their transient eiicampiuents, formed 
of light bowers, blanches, and skins ; 
commit hasty .slaughter among the innu- 
merable herds that gaze the Prairies; 
and, having loaded theiinselves with veni- 
son and biitralo-meat, retreat rapidly 
from tlic dangerous iicighhourhood. 
These expeditious jiartake alway.s of a 
warlike character ; the hunters are al- 
ways armed for action, odensivo and de- 
fensive, and sire bound to ))ractise inces- 
sant vigilance. Should they in Uieir 
excursions meet the hunters of an ad- 
verse tribe, savage conflicts take place. 
Their encampments, too, are always sub- 
ject to be surprised by wandering war- 
parties, and their hunters, when scat- 
tered in pursuit of game, to be captured 
or massacred by lurking foes. M oulder- 
ing skulls and skeletons, bleacliing in 
some dork ravine, or near the traces of a 
bu&ti&g-6amp,occasiona]lyinark the scene 
of a foregone act of blood, and let the 
waadarer know the dangerous nature of 

mgion be is traversing. It is the 
^import !of the following poges to narrate 
a mOAtli^ excttcaion to these noted hunt- 
ing-gnoands, a part of which bad not, as 
yeti bimn explored by white mpn,” 


We have already said that there is 
little to be found in the same jstyle 
with this : there is, in fact, tbroughoiit 
the book a continual effort at point 
and humour which is not always suc- 
cessful, and is sometimes disagreeable. 
Flippancy without ease is at all times 
sura to give offence. 

Our author set out from a frontier 
post early in October lf?32, for his 
mouth's tour on the Prairies, accom- 
panied by a young Swiss count, and a 
friend ofhis, a French creole, whom he 
describes ns a Gil Bias of the frontier, 
and a half-breed called Beatte. They 
travelled under the auspices and escort 
of “ a commissioner, to superintend the 
settlement of the Indian tribes migrat- 
ing from the cast to tlie we&t of the 
Mississipi.'' This functionary pressed 
into his service a regiment of mounted 
riflemen ; so that personal danger 
could not have lent its zest to the en- 
terprise. In fact, the only hardships 
the skctcher had to endure were a little 
saddle-galling, a good quantity of rain, 
&c., the want of a featlier-bed, and the 
absence of bread from their rustic ban- 
quet for some two or three days, during 
which flic party was obliged to rough it 
on venison, and a variety of other 
game. lie, however, saw a good deal 
of savage-hunting; saw deer run down 
by wolves, biiflaloes slain by bullets, 
and wild horses caught by lame ones 
and their riders. The mode of capture 
he describes is diilcrent from that 
which prevails on tlial fiurt of the Prai- 
ries over which a gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance once sported. There two 
riders, holding the same cord, ride 
round the wild horse until they'lm\e 
wound enough of the rope round his 
limbs to enable them to secure him. 
Here Irving describes a single liorse- 
niati, by means of a long forked stick, 
throwing a sort of halter over the neck 
of the wild horse, and playing him with 
it until he is quite weary and half 
choked. 11c also talks of another 
method of capture, which will be ex- 
plained in the following extract : 

The captiin and two ofhis officers 
now set off to reconnoitre the ^me. It 
was the intention of the captain, who is 
an admirable marksman, to endeavour to 
crease the horse ; that is to say, to hit 
him with a rifle-ball in the ridge of the 
neck. A wound of this kind paralyses a 
horse for a moment : he fulls to the 
ground, and may be secured before he 
recovers.” 
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We select one from several accounts 
of buflalo-slaughter. 

My horse, who under his former 
rider had hunted tlie buffalo, seemed as 
much excited as myself, and endeavoured 
to force his way through the bushes. At 
length we extricated ourselves, and, 
galloping over the hill, I found our 
little Frenchnian, Tonish, curvetting on 
liorseback round a great bufialo, which 
he had w'ouuded too severely to flee, and 
which he was keeping employed until 
wo should come up. There was a mix- 
ture of the grand and the comic in be- 
holding this tremendous animal and his 
fantastic- assailant. The huffolo stood 
with his shaggy front ulways presented 
to his foe, his mouih open, lits tongue 
parched, his eyes like coals of lire, and 
ills tail erect with rage; every now and 
then he w'oiild make a faint rti'<h u])Oii 
his foe, who easily evaded his attack, 
capering and cutting all kinds of antics 
bel'ore Jnm. We now made ro])eated 
shots at the hiiflalo, hut they glanced 
into Lis inountaiii of flesh without prov- 
ing mortal, lie made a slour mid grand 
retreat into the shallow river, turning 
upon his assailants whenever tliey pressed 
upon him ; and, W'hen in the water, took 
his stand there, us if prepared tg sustain 
H siege. A rifle-hall, however, more 
fatally lodged, sent a tremor through his 
frame, lie turned, and attom]»t(Hl to 
wade across the stream ; but, after tot- 
tering a few ]>noes, slowly fell upon his 
side and ex])ired. It was the fall of a 
hero, and W(* felt somewhat ushaiiied of 
the butchery that had ellected it; but, 
after tlie first sliot or two, we had recon- 
ciled it to our feelings by the old plea of 
putting the poor animal out of his mi- 
sery. 

" Two other bulfaloes were killed this 
evening, but they woro all hulls, whose 
flesh is meagre and hard at this season of 
the your. A fat buck yielded us much 
more savoury meat for our evening's re- 
past,*' 

Here too is a description of a genu- 
ine natural huiiting-matcli. 

** A pack of seven black wolves and 
one white one, were in full chaso of a 
buck, which they had nearly tired down. 
They crossed the line of our march 
without apparently perceiving us. We 
saw them have a mir run of nearly a 
mile, gaining upon the buck until they 
were leaping upon his haunches, when 
be plunged down a ravine. Some of 
our party galloped on rising ground 
commanding a view of the ravine. The 
poor buck was completely beset — some 
on his flanks, some at his throat. He 
made two or three struggles and despe- 


rate bounds, but was dragged down, 
overpowered, and tom to pieces. The 
black wolves, in tbeir ravenous hunger 
and fury, took no notice of the distant 
group of horsemen ; but the white wolf, 
apparently less g^me, abandoned the 
prey, and scampered over hill and dale, 
rousing various deer that were couched 
in the hollows, and which bounded off 
likewise in different directions. It was 
altogether a wild scene, worthy of the 
* hunting-ground.* ** 

This is about the best piece of sport 
he saw : buffalo-hunting is no doubt 
exciting. Tt is curious, also, to see 
once or twice, but it is sad butchery ; 
it is nearly as bad as a bull-fight. Mor 
can you, as Irving would have you 
supjmse, nde in a slapping pace after 
one of these animals. If you could, in 
the first place, and did, you would be 
out of sight of him in a few minutes, — 
for he is us awkward and as lubberly 
in his gait, ns heavy in the head, and 
as clumsy in the build of his stem, as 
a Dutcii pb.ilosoplier ; and next, it is 
idle to imagine these soft-fed, untrained 
hoises really can gallop for any dis- 
tance much better than a donkey ; and, 
lastly, there is the nature of tlie ground 
— full of holes — and all manner of im- 
pediments, which compels you to give 
the horse ins head altogether, that ho 
may poke it almost to the ground, and 
keep a sharp look out as he dashes on- 
wards : in fact, you do not guide him 
by the bridle at all ; this is done by the 
pi-essiire of the knees and inflections of 
the body. To talk, therefore, of going 
any thing like a decent pace under 
these circumstances is ridiculous. As 
to all the other sports of the Far West, 
bear-murdering included, we despise 
them lieartily. It is all humbug to 
ut the manliness and courage 
in hunting the nobler 
There is more pluck shewn 
in riding well in at a fox-chase than in 
any other sport in the world. There 
all is fair play — straightforward, manly, 
dauntless work : it is the best, and, 
excepting war, the only exercise and 
outbreak of chivalry in modem days ; 
while in your deer-stalking and bear- 
slaughtering it is quite the reverse. 
Fox-hunting, in a word, is the sport of 
liigh-souled gentlemen ; the others are 
only fit for skulking savages and as^ 
sassins. Independent of the feeling, 
too, mark the immense waste of time 
before there is the slightest touch of 
excitement whatsoever in your sports 


prate abo 
displayed 
game.” 
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of Sttvamry 1 Who would submit to k rhoo/’ out of mere rejoicing of spirit 
thisy and sincerely call it pleasure, but at the glorious way we have seam- 
an idle barbarian ? All field-sports, pered through a review, and hunted 

indeed, excepting shooting (in which down Washington Irving's MisceU 

you are constantly amused by the per- lanies^ No. i., we find nis volume 

formance of your dogs) and glorious about Scott and Byron upon our 

fox-hunting, come under the denuncia- table. Irving’s visit to Abbotsford was 

tion of coursing in one of our finest made nineteen years ago ; when that 

hunting-songs. huge baronial pile,” to use his own 

« Let the duU courser take his sport— wrds, « was just emerging into exist- 

May I be damned if I see what’s in it ; encef ’ AbboUford was then ** a snug 

Whoop dead! dead! Ay, that’s your gentleman’s cottage, with something 
sort ! rural and picturesque in its appearance. 

Dull fob an hour and ulrby for a The whole front was overrun with ever- 
mikute!” greens, and immediately above the 

But in fox-hunting you are never portal was a pair of elk-horns, branch- 

dull for an instant. There is excite- ing out from beneath the foliage, and 

ment in dashing out to cover at a rat- giving the cottage the look of a hunting- 

tling canter through the joyous air ; lodge.” The very place for us to dis- 

tbere is pride to swell your bosom, to mount at. Of the present castellated 

expand your nostril, and to lighten and turretted building, part of the 

your eye, when you mount your hunter, walls, surrounded by scaffolding, al- 

— and feel, the while he paws the ready had risen to the height of the 

echoing ground, and snorts, and bounds cottage, and the court-yard in front 

under you with courage and eagerness, was encumbered by masses of hewn 

that you and he are one ! an embodi- stone.” Here the author of the Sketch- 

ment and explanation of the centaur- Book found Mr. Scott (for he had not 

fable, — a single animal formed by the yet been made a baronet), in his ** old 

conjunction of the two noblest and green sjiootitig-coat, with a dog-whistle 

most perfect works of the creation, — at his button-hole, brown linen panta- 

a single animal endowed with grace loons, stout shoes that tied at the 
and beauty quite unrivalled, with pro- ankles, and a white hat that bad evi- 
digious strength, with wondrous speed dently seen service surrounded only 
and power, exercising a multitude of by his family, consisting of Mrs. Scott, 
organs, but animated by one common two sons, two daughters, his children’s 
soul, and directed by the impulses of tutor, and a host of dogs, from the old 
a heart which never knew the touch of stag-hound Maida (whose monumental 
fear. We attempt not in feeble words image now guards tlie entrance-hall) 
to speak of the rapture of the chase to the parlour favourite Finette. 
itself, which in intensity and duration Happy would it have been for 

combined is the greatest and the most him,” observes Irving, could he have 
exquisite of which human nature is ca- contented himself with bis delightful 
pable I Ay, and in the lassitude, too, little vine-covered cottage, and the 
which may follow one of these glorious simple, yet hearty and hospitable, 
bursts, there is no reaction which can style in which he lived at the time of 
cast the slightest gloom or weight upon my visit! Tlie great pile of Abbots- 
your sublimed spirits. You still feel ford, with the huge expose it entailed 
yourself exalted above the ordinary upon him, ofservants, retainers, guests, 
conditions of your mortality. But let and baronial style, was a drain upon 
us pull up, and dimiss Washington his purse, a task upon his exertions, 
Irving I we shall else be struck with and a weight upon his mind, that 
something like nostalgia, — for when finally crushed him.” 
we talk of hunting we think of home. The public know so much of Scott’s 
In conclusion, then, no accident of any character, of his generous nature, of 

importance occurred during the expe- his noble and hospitable disposition, 
ditioD, and the party returned to Fm and of his personal history, fiom a 
Gibson, ** much tattered, travel-stained, thousand sources ; and Abbotsford has 
and weather-beaten, but in high health had so many visitors, who have mi- 

and spirits.” nutely described and depicted the 

place, that much of novelty is not to 
Now^ having alighted from our be expected from the recollections of a 
bounding steed, whistling ^'Mauthereen visitor committed to paper at the dis- 
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tance of nearly twenty yean, who, 
moreover, tells us that his memory is 

extremely fallacious/’ and that at the 
time he made only a few scanty and 
vague” travelling notes. But, bad 
Washington Irving done otherwise, — 
had his notes been as copious as it is 
possible for a man of good memory to 
make, without the impertinence of ac- 
tual reporting, he would have failed in 
conveying the quality of Scott’s con- 
versation — the ease with which one 
subject followed another — the graceful 
and happy transition from the trifling 
incident into the profound discussion, 
or from the romantic anecdote into the 
shrewd remark, and the no less happy 
return to the starting-point, which 
seemed never to be lost sight of. The 
open-hearted, natural, and agreeable 
tone of Scott, and his kindliness of 
feeling, ever effervescing from the 
depths of his richly stored mind, made 
his conversation too volatile and sub- 
tile in its nature to allow of the true 
essence being caught and retained. 
The cleverest attempt, therefore, to 
convey an idea of the man, as he daily 
appeared without premeditation, and 
without effort, must be vapid* to any 
one who ever met him. Those who 
have had the happiness of being in his 
society may be said to have breathed 
a charmed atmosphere. To all this 
Mr. Irving bears full testimony. 

** The conversation of Scott was frank, 
hearty, picturesque, and dramatic. A 
vein of strong, shrewd common-sense 
ran throughout it, as it does throughout 
all his writings, but was enriched and 
enlivened by incessant touches of feel- 
ing, of fancy, and humour. 1 have not 
done justice to the copious flow of grave 
thought that often mingled in his con- 
versation ; for at this distance of time 
little remains in my memory but salient 
points, and light, whimsical, and charac- 
teristic anecdotes. Indeed, during the 
whole time of my visit he seemed in a 
lively, playful mood ; and his remarks 
and stories inclined to the comic rather 
than grave. Such, however, 1 was told 
was the usual habit of his mind in so- 
cial intercourse. He relished a joke, or 
a trait of humour, and laughed with right 
good-will. 

** Scott never talked for effect or dis- 
play; but from the flow of his spirits, 
tiie stores of his memory, and the vigour 
of his imagination. He had a natural 
turn for narration ; and his narratives and 
descriptions were without eflfort, yet 
wonderfully graphic. He placed the 
scene before you like a picture ; he 


S ave the dialofpie with the appropriate 
idect or peculiarities, and described the 
appearance and characters of his person- 
ages v^th that spirit evinced in his writ- 
ings. Indeed bis conversations reminded 
me continually of his novels ; and it 
seemed to me that during the time I was 
with Mm he talked enough to fill vo- 
lumes, and that they could not have 
been filled more delightfully. 

** He was as good a listener as talker, 
appreciated every thing that others said, 
however humble might be their rank and 
pretensions, and was quick to testify his 
perception of any point in their dis- 
course. He arrorated nothing to him- 
self, but was perfectly unassuming and 
unpretending, — entering with heart and 
soul into the business, or pleasure, or, I 
hud almost said, folly, of the hour and 
the company. No one's concerns, no 
one's thoughts and opinions, no one's 
tastes and pleasures, seemed beneath 
him. He made himself so thoroughly 
the companion of those with whom be 
happened to be, that they forgot for a 
time his vast superiority, and only re- 
collected, and wondered, when ail was 
over, that it was Scott with whom they 
had been on such familiar terms, and in 
whose society they had felt so perfectly 
at their ease." 

During the time of Mr. Irving’s 
visits Scott was engaged in correcting 
some of the proof sheets of Hofi lioy ; 
but, although strong suspicion of the 
authorship of the Waverley novels at- 
tached to liis host, nothing was posi- 
tively known ; and Irving with the de- 
licacy of a gentleman, avoided touch- 
ing on the question. 

*' One proof to me " says Irving (whose 
sly pun upon the proof sheets has not 
escaped us) *' of bis being the author 
was, that be never adverted to them. 
A man so fond of every thing Scottish, 
and every thing relating to national his- 
toty or local legend, could not have been 
mute respecting such productions, had 
they been written by another. He was 
fond of quoting the works of his contem- 
poraries ; he was continually reciting 
scraps of Border songs, or relating anec- 
dotes of Border story. With respect to 
his own poems, and to these novels, 
however, be was mute ; while with him 
I observed a scrupulous silence on the 
subject.” 

We remember a lady of our ac- 
quaintance who, about this time, dined 
in Scott’s company; and, urged no 
doubt by female curiosity to penetrate 
the mystery of the Waverley novels, 
with less of scrupulousness, took ad- 
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▼antage of a iDomentar^ pause in the 
conversation to ask, point-blank, in a 
loud voice, across the table, ** Pra^t 
Mr. Scott, are you the autlior of Wa^ 
verley?'* No retreat was possible, fbr 
the direct question astounded every 
one at table so much, that the silence 
became breathless; but Scotfs ease 
never forsook him. He replied, with- 
out liesitation, So it is said, ma’am,*’ 
and, with unmoved countenance, went 
on eating his dinner. 

Much as the series of novels, which 
Scott most unexpectedly avowed after 
all the efforts to surprise him into a 
confession of authorship had failed, 
are said to have done for the benefit of 
Scotland, they have done infinitely 
more for the cause of history and of 
historical inquiiy. Scott was himself 
an illustrious antiquary, as well as an 
eager and diligent collector of rarities ; 
and the various relics with which he 
delighted to surround himself conjured 
up by their respective associations 
visions of olden days; while his ro- 
mantic spirit animated the skeleton of 
dry bones, and the magic of his pen 
restored valueless and insensible things 
to human interest and sympathies. 

** Before dismissing tlie theme of the 
relics from the abbey** (Melrose), says 
Mr. Irving, ** I will mention another, 
illustnitive of Scott’s varied humours. 
This was a human skull, which had pro- 
bably belonged of yore to one of tliose 
jovial friars so honourably mentioned in 
the old Border ballad, — 

* O the monks of Melrose made good kale 

On Friday when they fasted ; 

Thry wanted neither beef nor ale 

As long as their neighbours’ lasted ! ’ 

This skull Scott had caused to be cleaned 
and vaiiiished, and placed it on a chest 
of drawers in his chamber, immediately 
opposite his bed, where 1 have seen at 
grinning most dismally. It wos an ob- 
ject of great awe and horror to the super- 
stitious housemaids, and Scott used to 
amuse himself with their apprehensions. 
Sometimes, in changing his dress, be 
would leave his neckcloth coiled round 
it like a turban, and none of the * lasses' 
dared to remove H. It was a matter of 
great wonder and speculation among 
them that the laird should have such un 
< awaome fancy for an old grinning 
dEolL’*^ 

Ibis ikiiGy reminds us of Byron’s ; 
and we presume that in both Scott and 
litkl^shfp it arose rather fioih poetical 
t^ngn than from phrenological pur- 


suits. Speaking of Newstead Abbey^ 
Mr. Irving states that Lord Byron 

•* Restored some of the apartments, 
so as to furnish his mother with a com- 
fortable habitation, and fitted up a quaint 
study for himself, in which, among books, 
and busts, and other library furniture, 
were two skulls of the ancient friars, 
grinning on each side of an antique 
cross.” 

Again, an old gossipping body, 
named Nanny Smith, informed Mr. 
Irving that 

** (>06 time Lord Byrou took a notion 
that there was a deal of money buried 
about tlic abbey by the monks in old 
rimes, and nothing would serve him but 
he must have the flagging taken up in 
the cloisters ; and they digged and dig- 
ged, but found nothing hut stone-roflins 
full of bones. Then he must needs have 
one of the cofiins put in one end of the 
great hall, so that the servants were 
afraid to go there of nights. Several of 
the skulls wore cleaned, and in 
frames in bis room. 1 used to have to 
go into the room at night to shut the 
windows, and if I glanced an eye at 
them they all seemed to grin, w'liich I 
believe skulls olways do. 1 can’t say hut 
I was glad to get out of the room.” 

This was not the case with Washing- 
ton Irving, who, while lingering at 
Newstead as the guest cf Colonel 
Wild man, the present possessor, seems 
to have been most anxious for an inter- 
view with some of the departed spirits 
of the place. In vain, however, he slept 
in one of the ancient state apartments, 

the lower part of the walls panelled 
with ancient oak, the upper part hung 
with goblin tapestry,” and filled with 

furniture, antique, dignified, and 
cumbrous.” No mysterious midnight 
visitor appeared ; not even a rustle 
was heard of the crimson damask cur- 
tains, which hung in broad and heavy 
folds around his bed. In vain did he 
penetrate the gloomy recesses of the 
Devil’s Wood,” and encounter its 

*' Heathen goddesses so fair. 

Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus, 
All standing naked in the open air 

but not one of them started into life- 

There stood the ancient and much- 
slandered statues, overshadowed by tall 
larches, and stained by dank green 
mould,” He visited in the same grove 
the elm -tree whereon Byron had er- 
graved his name ; be paced the terrace 
above the monk’s stew or fish-pond. 
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a dark overhung by gloomy cy- 
presses,’^ and he saw — but a soli- 
tary water-hen swimming about on it.*' 
Never, in short, did any man take 
more pains, to be able to have a real 
ghost story to tell than did Irving, and 
right well qualified is he to tell one. 
At length, however, circumstances, we 
suppose the arrival of other visitors at 
the abbey, caused a change in our au- 
thor’s quarters, and he was transferred 
from his tapestried and panelled apart- 
ment to one in a remote corner of 
the ancient edifice, immediately ad- 
joining the ruined chapel,” which had 
been Lord Byron’s bed-room during 
his residence at Newstcad, and was 
called the rook-ccll. 

** The furniture remained the same ; 
the bed in which he had slept, aud which 
he had brought with him from college, — 
its gilded posts, surmounted by coronets, 
giving evidence of his aristocratical feel- 
ings, Here was likewise his college 
sofa ; the portraits of his favourite butler, 
old Joe Murray ; of his * fancy acquaint- 


ance,’ Jackson the pugilist ; together 
with pictures of Harrow School, and the 
college at Cambridge in which he was 
educated.” 

And here, during his midnight 
slumber, Irving was roused” — we 
quote his own words — by a strange 
moaning sound at the very door of his 
cliamber. He threw it open, and a 
form — ^ black, and shapeless, with 
glaring eyes,’ stood before him 1” 

We will not spoil by any explana- 
tion of ours what is really so excellent 
a commencement for a train of super- 
natural adventures, and, therefore, beg 
to refer the inquisitive reader desirous 
of further particulars to Abbotsford and 
Newsteadf^merely observing that the 
concluding story of “ The Little White 
Lady” is rather too twaddling for our 
taste ; but with this exception, that Ir- 
ving’s account of his visit to Newstead, 
excursion to Annesley Hall, and ride 
through Sherwood Forest, is a delight- 
ful specimen of poetical topography. 


THE BIIIJOGEWATER TREATISES. 

No. III. 

IHK REV. WM. KIRBY AND DOCTOR ROGET.’ 


We confess that it is with satisF.iction 
that wc arc called upon to acknow- 
ledge the praise bestowed upon us fur 
the way in which wc have discussed the 
subject of the Brid^ooater Treatises. 
No other periodical, great or small, 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly, has 
taken up this great argument in its in- 
tegrity. They have contented them- 
selves with selecting particular works, 
in which the critic has catered to his 
author to the heart’s desire of the latter ; 
but to the theme itself they have con- 
tributed nothing, l^ar different has 
been the course adopted by ourselves. 
Wc have driven the ploughshare of the 
transcendental philosophy through the 
statements of our natural theologians, 
heaping up on either hand of the furrow 
the ridees of error. One of the points 
insisted on by us has at length been 
admitted by one of the writers, and he 


has endeavoured to supply the defi- 
ciency of which we complained. 

We allude to what we said in regard 
to the treatise omitted from the bead- 
roll of the trustees, though provided for 
by the will of the testator, t. e,, Disca^ 
veries, ancient and modern^ in rrty, sci- 
ences, and the whole extent of literature. 
It will be remembered that we stated 
that this provision would, of course, in- 
clude the Book of books, with all that 
has been produced concerning it, — its 
extfaordimiry fortunes, and all its tra- 
vels’ history, — and, above all, the reve- 
lation of which it is the record. The Rev. 
William Kirby, in the introduction to 
his treatise, has manfully echoed our 
opinion ; nay, in the motto to his 
work, has even intruded it on public 
notice. 

“ C’est, la Bible h la main, que 
nous devons entrer dans le temple 


* On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creadon 
of Animals, and in their History, Habito, and Instincts. By the Rev. William 
Kirby, M.A., F.R.S.., &c., Rector of Barham. S vole. 8vo. 

Animal and Vegetable Physiology, considered with reference to Natural Theo- 
logy. By Peter Mark Koget, M.D., Fellow of and Secretary to the Royal Society. 
9 vols. 8vo. London, 1835. William Pickering. 
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wa^^e de la nature, pour bien com- 
pfendrelavoixdu Crdateur/' — Gaede. 

The passage in the Introduction is as 
follows;— 

** The prescribed object of the several 
treatises, of which the present forms 
one, is the illustration of the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of the deity, as mani- 
fested in the works of creation ; but it is 
not only directed that these primary at- 
tributes should be proved by all reason, 
able arguments, derived from physical 
objects, but also by discoveries ancient 
and modem, and ths whole extent tf iitem- 
turs. As the Holy Scriptures form the 
most interesting portion, in every re- 
spect, of ancient literature, and it has 
always been the habit of the author of 
the present treatise to unite the study of 
the word of God with that of his works, 
he trusts he shall not he deemed to have 
stepped out of the record, where he Las 
copiously drawn from the sacred foun- 
tains, provided the main tenor of his ar. 
gument is in accordance with the brief 
put into his hands.*’ 

We proceed to resume the subject 
where we left it off in our two preced- 
ing papers. This, owing to the de- 
fects in the arrangement of the topics of 
these treatises, we can best do by re- 
maining awhile with the Rev. William 
Kirby. This gentleman complains that 
Lamarck excludes the Deity from the 
government of the world that he has 
created, putting nature in his place; 
and with respect to the noblest and last 
formed of his creatures into whom he 
himself breathed the breath of life, 
Lamarck certainly admits him to be the 
most perfect of animals ; but, instead of 
a son of God, the root of his genealo- 
gical tree according to him is an ani- 
malcule — a creature without sense or 
voluntary motion, or internal or ex- 
ternal organs, at least in his idea. In 
the defects of Lamarck’s system^ as 
implied in this extract, we may trace 
the necessary deftciency of natural 
theology. Natural theology by itself 
can never admit the existence of mind 
without admitting a revelation, — for the 
mind itself is a revelation ; and what- 
ever knowledge of religion we derived 
ftom its operations would be so far 
forth revealed religion; and thus na- 
tural theology would be altogether, as 
indeed it always lias been, and is, su- 
perseded. Such religion, however, is 
...mefely subjective, and must be brought. 
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^theologian to the study of his science. 
Mr. lurby has rightly brought the ob- 


jective truth also into play, as con* 
tained in the volume of the book in 
which it is written ; and, thus armed 
from within and from without, be can- 
not fail of prospering in, his cause. 
The word shall not return unto him 
void. 

We are glad that Mr. Kirby has 
taken up the subject in this point of 
view. This part of the theme properly 
belonged to Dr. Chalmers, ana we 
noticed with animadversion its omission 
by him. We laboured to express our 
regret that he had not contemplated 
the laws and phenomena of nature in 
the Divine Humanity, as might have 
been expected in a theological work 
from his pen. Mr. Kirby adopts, we 
repeat, the Platonic apostle’s first pro- 
position to its full extent. ** In the 
beginning was the Word.” 

Only see what pure natural theolo^, 
beginning with an unintelligent origin, 
becomes in the hands of Lamarck. 
Naturcy according to Lamarck, is the 
second (iower who sits on a kind of 
vice-regal throne, governing the phy- 
sical universe, and is defined to be 
merely^** An order of things composed 
of objects independent of matter, which 
are dcterinined by the observation of 
bodies, and the whole amount of which 
constitutes a power unalterable in its 
essence, governed in all its acts, and 
constantly acting upon all parts of the 
physical universe. “ Nature,” he says, 
** consists of non-physical objects, which 
are neither beings, nor bodies, nor mat- 
ter. It is composed of motion, of 
laws of every description, and has per- 
petually at its disposal space and 
time.” 

Now that nature is a blind power 
without intelligence, which acts neces- 
sarily, we have over and over again 
asserted. But Lamarck errs in ascrib- 
ing to this unintelligent order of things 
that agency which is a divine operation, 
and those results which can only be 
produced by the immediate presence 
of her Omniscient Author. He has not 
delegated his power to nature as his 
vicegerent, nor has he left to her dis- 
posal all material subsistences. Nay, 
in so far as Lamarck has defined nature 
to be motion, and law, and space, and 
time, without reference to a being mov- 
ing or moved, legislating or legislated 
upon, and timing and mcing,or being 




Kirby well shews-^nothinp. The pro- 
per definition of nature is, the wfiole 
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of phenomena subject to certain laws. 
In regard to the intermediate agencv 
supposed by Mr. Kirby, we remark 
that we perceive that he is a favourer 
of Hutchinsonian theories, into which 
we wish to be now excused from enter- 
ing ; though we shall probably discuss 
tliem fully at some fitting opportunity. 

We next proceed with Lamarck’s 
theory of life : and we must consider 
Dr. Roget and the Rev. Mr. Kirby in 
connexion, as both treat of the subject. 

Life, according to Dr. Roget, con- 
sists of a continued series of actions 
and reactions, ever varying, yet con- 
stantly tending to definite ends. Most 
of the parts of which the body consists 
undergo continual and progressive 
changes in their dimensions, figure, 
arrangement, and composition. The 
materials which have been united to- 
gether, and fashioned into the several 
organs, are themselves successively re- 
moved and replaced by otlicrs, which 
again are, in their turn, discarded, and 
new materials substituted, though with- 
out any perceptible change of external 
form. Perpetual mutation appears to 
constitute the fundamental law of living 
nature ; and it has been further de- 
creed by the power which gave the 
first impulse of animation to this or- 
ganised fabric, that its movements and 
its powers shall be limited in their 
duration ; and that, even when they 
are not destroyed by extraneous causes, 
after continuing for a certain period, 
they shall come to a close. The law 
of mortality, to which all the beings 
that have received the gift of life are 
subjected, is a necessary consequence 
of the law of mutation ; and the same 
causes that originally efiected tlie de- 
velopement aud growth of the system, 
and maintained it in the vigour of its 
maturity, by continuing to operate, are 
certain to lead to the demolition of the 
fiibric they had raised, and to the ex- 
haustion and final extinction of its 
powers. The individual dies, but it is 
only to give place to other beings, 
alike in nature and in form, equally 
partaking of the blessings of existence, 
and destined, after having, in their 
turn, given rise to a new race of suc- 
cessors, to run through the same per- 
petual cycle of changes and renova- 
tions. 

Life, both in the vegetable and ani- 
mal, is, according to Mr. Kirby, like 
heat, a radiant principle, shewing itself 
by successive developements for a li- 


mited period, varying according to the 
species, when it l^ns to decline, and 
finally is extinguished : that some- 
times, Also, like neat, as in the seed of 
the vegetable and egg of ihe animal, it 
is latent, not manimsting itself by da- 
velopement, till it is submitted to the 
action of imponderable fluids, con- 
veyed by moisture or iucultotion. 
Heat, electricity, &c., are necessary to 
put the principle of life in motion, — 
they evidently do not impart it. 
seed of a vegetable or (be egg of a 
bird have each of them, as it were, a 
punctum saUens, a radiating principle, 
which, under certain circumstances, 
they can retain in a latent state for a 
considerable time; but, if once that 
principle is extinct, no application of 
neat, or electricity, under any form, 
can revive it, so as to commence any 
developement of the germs it animated. 
Experiments have been made upon 
human bodies, and those of other 
animals, which, by the application of. 
galvanism, after death, have exhibited 
various muscular movements, such as 
lifting the eyelids, moving the arms 
and legs, &c. ; but though motions 
usually produced by the will acting 
by the nerves upon the muscles have 
then been generated by a species of 
the electric fluid, proving its affinity 
with the nervous power or fluids, yet 
the subjects of the experiment, when 
the action was intermitted, continued 
still without life; no return of that 
power, or essence, which was fled for 
ever, l^ing effected by it, which seems 
to render it clear that neither caloric nor 
electricity, though essential concomi- 
tants of life, form its essence. 

Important consequences, in the ani- 
mal kingdom more especially, flow 
from the law of indefinite production. 
As •animals are ultimately dependent 
on the vegetable kingdom for tiie ma- 
terials of their subsistence, and as the 
quantity of these materials is, in a 
state of nature, necessarily limited by 
the extent of surface over which vegeta- 
tion is spread, a time must arrive when 
the number of animals thus continually 
increasing is exactly such os the 
amount of food produced by the earth 
will maintain. When this limit has 
been attained, no further increase can 
take place in their number, except by 
resorting to the expedient which we 
find actually adopM, namely, that of 
employing the sumtance of one animal 
for the nourishment of others* Thus 
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dw identical combinations of elements, 
efi^cted by the power of Tegetation, 
are transformed in succession from one 
living being into another, and become 
subservient to the maintenance of a 
great number of different animals, be- 
fore they finally, by the process of de- 
composition, revert to their original in- 
organic state. 

Hence arises a system of extensive 
warfare, not unaccompanied with evil, 
yet increasing animal enjoyment by 
the exercise of powers and faculties 
which arc callea forth by a state of 
constant activity. An immense multi> 
plication of life, likewise, admissible 
upon this system alone, obtains ; and 
new relations among the different 
races of animals originate. 

Wise purposes are answered by 
what Dr. Uoget calls the hno of varii /v, 
as to organic formation, controlled as it 
is by another law, that of conformitif to 
a definite type. Of this ideal model, 
as it were, or general type, all the ex- 
isting forms appear as so many sepa- 
rate copies, aiff'ering, indeed, as to 
particulars, but agreeing as to general 
characters. The same observation ap- 
plies to the families, the genera, and 
other subordinate groups of living 
beings. 

Deviations from the standard forms, 
far from being arbitrary, are themselves 
referable to particular laws. There is 
a reciprocal dependence of each oigan 
and of each function on every other ; 
and hence are deduced what have 
been termed the laws of the coexistence 
of organic forms. 

Dr. Roget is a favourer of the cir- 
cular system of Mr. M^Leay, as de- 
veloped in his llorm Entomological. 
He likewise inclines to the hypothesis 
that the original creation of species 
has been successive, and took place in 
the order of their relative complexity of 
structure ; that the standara types 
have arisen the one from the other; 
that each succeeding form was an im- 
provement upon the preceding, and 
followed in a certain order ofdevelope- 
ment, according to a regular plan 
traced by the Great Author of the 
Universe for bestowing perfection on 
his woiks ; a gradation of structure 
necessarily accompanied by a grada- 
tion of imlties. The developements 
of structure belonging to a particular 
type beiiiff always prospective, are not 
completed in the inferior orders of the 
group formed upon that model, but re- 


main more or less imperfect, although 
each oi^an always fully answers the 
particular purpose of the individual 
animal. But it sometimes happens 
that the imperfection of an organ is so 
great, in consequence of its develope- 
ment having proceeded to a very small 
extent, as to render it wholly useless 
in that particular species, although in 
a higher race of animals it fully per- 
forms its proper function. Thus we 
shall find that rudiments of feet are 
contained witliin the bodies of various 
kinds of serpents, which can obviously 
not be serviceable as organs of pro- 
gression. In the young of the whale, 
before its birth, there is found in the 
lower jaw a row of small teeth, which 
do not rise above the gums, and can, 
therefore, be of no use as instruments 
of mastication. Their further growth 
is arrested, and they are afterwards 
obliterated. This imperfect or rudi- 
mentary condition of an organ indi- 
cates its relation to other species be- 
longing to the same type, and demon- 
strates the existence of a general plan 
in their formation. 

In following the transitions from 
one model of structure to another, we 
often observe that a particular organ 
has been very greatly enlarged, or 
otherwise modified to suit some parti- 
cular purpose foreign to its usual des- 
tination, or to qualify it for performing 
some new office, rendered necessary 
by the particular circumstances in 
which the animal is placed. Thus 
the ribs, which in quadrupeds are 
usually employed for respiration, are 
in serpents converted into auxiliary 
organs of progressive motion; and in 
the draco volans, or flying lizard, they 
are extended outwards from the sides 
to serve as wings.- The teeth, usually 
intended for mastication, are in many 
animals enlarged in order to serve as 
weapons of ofience, as in the elephant^ 
the boar, the narwal, and the pristis. 
In like manner, in the crtisfacecr, organs 
of the same general structure are con- 
verted sometimes into jaws, sometimes 
into feelers (or palpi), and sometimes 
into feet ; and tlie transition from the 
one to the other is so gradual that it is 
difficult to draw a proper distinction 
between them. 

In pursuing the ascending series of 
animal strucluTes we meet also with 
instances of a contrary change, yet 
still resulting from the continued ap- 
plication of tlie same principle. An 
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organ which hzs served an important 
purpose in one animal may be of less 
use in another, occupying a higher 
station in the scale, and the change of 
circumstances may even render it 
wholly useless. In such cases we 
find that it is gradually discarded from 
the system, becoming continually 
smaller, till it disappears altogether. 
We may often, however, perceive some 
traces of its existence, but only in a 
rudi mental state, and as if ready to be 
developed when the occasion may de- 
mand It. 

In the greater number of organic 
structures we may detect a tendency to 
the repetition of certain organs, or 
parts, and the regular arrangement of 
these similar portions either round a 
central axis or in a longitudinal series. 
The former is apparent in the verticil- 
lated organs of plants, and in the ra- 
diated forms of zoophytes. The linear 
arrangement is exhibited in the similar 
segments of annulose and other articu- 
lated animals, and also in the pieces 
which compose the spiral column of 
vertebrated animals. In these two 
latter classes, also, a remarkable law 
of symmetry obtains in the foimation 
of the two sides of the body, which ex- 
hibits the lateral junction of similar 
but reversed structures. 

Life, which consists of a continued 
series of actions directed to particular 
purposes, can only be carried on by 
the instrumentality of those peculiar 
and elaborate structures and combina- 
tions of material particles which con- 
stitute orgamsdfioii. All these arrange- 
ments, both as respects the mechanical 
configuration and the chemical consti- 
tution of the elements of which the or- 
ganised body is composed, even when 
apparently most simple, arc, in reality, 
complex and artificial in the highest 
possible degree. From the energies of 
life alone organic forms arc produced. 
No fabric of human power ever ap- 
proached in reiinerocnt to the simplest 
of nature's works. 

No mere fluid can exercise the living 
functions. The particles of a fluid are 
equally movable in every direction, 
and have no determinative relative si- 
tuations, and possess no character of 
permanence. All organic and living 
structures, therefore, must be composed 
of solid as well ^ fluid parts, — al- 
though the proportion between these is, 
in difierent cases, almost infinitely va- 
ried. Scarcely any part of the compo- 


sition of the fluid and the texture of the 
solid portions of animal and vegetable 
bodies is perfectly homogeneous— that 
is, copiposed throughout of a single 
uniform material. Few of the fluids 
arc entirely limpid, and none are per- 
fectly simple in their composition, 
— for they generally contain more or 
less of a gelatinous matter, which, 
when very abundant, imparts to them 
viscidity, constituting an approach to 
the solid state. Many fluids contain 
minute masses of matter, generally 
having a globular shape, which can hie 
seen only by means of the microscope, 
and which float in the surrounding 
liquid, and often thicken it in a very 
sensible manner. Globules of this 
description have been found in the 
lymph, the saliva, and even the aqueous 
humour of the eye. We next perceive 
that these globules have, in many in- 
stances, cohered, so as to form solid 
masses, or have united in lines, so as 
to constitute fibres. We find these 
fibres collecting and adhering together 
ill bundles, or interwoven and agglu- 
tinated, composing various other forms 
of texture, — sometimes resembling a 
loose network of filaments, — ^sometimes 
constituting lamina or plates, — and, at 
other times, both plates and filaments 
combining to form an irregular spongy 
fabric. These various tissues, again, 
may themselves be regarded as the 
constituent materials of which the se- 
veral organs of the body are con- 
structed, with difierent degrees of com- 
plication, according to the respective 
functions which they are called upon 
to perform. 

I’lants, being limited in their econo- 
my to the functions of nutrition and 
reproduction, and being fixed to the 
same spot, and therefore in a compara- 
tively passive condition, require for the 
pefformanec of these functions me- 
chanical constructions of a very differ- 
ent kind from those which are neces- 
sary to the sentient, the active, and the 
locomotive animal. The organs that 
are essential to vegetables are those 
which receive and elaborate the nutri- 
tive fluids they require, — those which 
are subservient to reproduction, and 
also those composing the general 
framework, which must be superadded 
to the whole, for the purpose of giving 
mechanical support and protection to 
these finer organisations. As plants 
are destined to be permanently attached 
to the soil, and yet require the action 
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botii of air and of lieh\ ; and, as they 
■Hist also be defended from the in- 
jwious action of the elements, so we 
iiiid the several objects provided for by 
three descriptions of parts, namely, — 
Arst the TootSf which fix plants in their 
situations, — secondly, the stoms, which 
support them in the proper position, 
or raise them to the requisite height 
above the ground, together with the 
branches, which are merely subdivi- 
sions of the stem, — and, thirdly, the 
external coverings^ which correspond 
in their office to the teguments, or skin, 
of animals. 

Our space will not permit us to 
enter into the minutis of vegetable 
organisation. Galileo, when interro- 
gated by the inquisition as to his be- 
lief in a Supreme Being, replied, point- 
ing to a straw on the floor of his dun- 
geon, that, from the structure of that 
object alone he would infer with cer- 
tainty the existence of an intelligent 
creator. Dr. Koget, speaking of the 
stems of the grasses as hollow tubes — 
their most solid narts, which frequently 
consist of a thin layer of silex, occupy- 
ing the surface of the cylinder — re- 
marks, that, ** oi all the possible 
modes of disposing a given quantity of 
materials in the construction of a co- 
lumn, it is mathematically demonstra- 
ble that this is the most effective for 
obtaining the greatest possible degree 
of strength.” He continues : — 

The graceful continuous curve with 
which the stem of a tree rises from the 
ground is the form which is best calcu- 
lated to give stability to the trunk. Evi- 
dence of express mechanical design is 
likewise afforded by the manner in which 
the trunk is subdivided into branches, 
spreading out in all directions, mani- 
festly with a view to procure for the 
leaves the greatest extent of surface, 
and thus enable them to receive the full- 
est action of both light and air. 1'be 
branches, also, are so constructed as to 
yield to the irregular impulses of the 
wind ; and again, by their elasticity, to 
return to their naturu positions, and by 
these alternate inflexions on opposite 
•ides, to promote the motion of the sap 
in the yessela and ceUular texture of the 
liber and alburnum. Nothing can ex. 
eeed the elmnee of those forms which 
axe pmmtea in every part of the vegeta- 
ble ragdom, whether diey be considered 
wltb,lmrenoe to their direct utility for 
lief floppott of individual life, and Uie 
"'libtttinuance of die species, or whether 
ttMly be viewed is component parts of 
ebnt bean^*wliicb is spread over the 


scenery of nature, and ia so dolightfiiUy 
refireahin^ to the eye of every beholder 
alive to ita faacinatuig charms. How 
enchanting are all the varieties offloweip 
that decorate in gav profusion every 
part of the garden of creation, and into 
which the mrther we carry our philo- 
aophio scrutiny the more forcibly will 
our hearts be impressed wi;.b the truth of 
the divine appeal, that ' even Solomon in 
all hi» glory wai not arrayed like one of 
these/ ” 

So much for vegetable organisation. 
The process of developement has been 
studied with most success in vascular 
plants. Nature has pursued two differ^ 
ent plans in conducting tlieir growth. 
In the greater number, the successive 
additions to the substance of the stem 
are made on the exterior side of the 
parts from which they proceed. This 
mode is adopted in what are called 
exogenous plants. In others, the growth 
is the result of additions made inter- 
nally, — a plan which is followed in all 
endogenous planis. In all vegetable 
structures, however, while the design 
appears to be the same, the utmost 
variety is displayed in the means for 
their accomplishment, in obedience as 
it were to the law of diversity, which 
seems to be a leading principle in all 
the productions of nature. It is, ne- 
vertheless, more probable, judging 
from that portion of the works of crea- 
tion which we are competent to under- 
stand, tliat a specific design has regu- 
lated each existing variation of form, 
although that design may in general be 
utterly beyond the limited sphere of 
our intelligence. 

llie history, habits, and instincts of 
animals are so intimately connected 
with their physiobgical structure, es- 
pecially their external anatomy, that it 
is scarcely possible, in order to prove 
the adaptation of means to an end, to 
treat satisfactorily of the former without 
occasional illustrations from the latter. 
This is Mr. Kirby’s apology for having 
gone over some of the ground already 
taken up by Dr. Roget, and must be 
ours for considering their treatises in 
connexion. 

The Btructures,’* says Dr. Roget, 

adapted to the purposes of vegetable 
life, which are limited to nutrition and 
reproduction, would be quite insufficient 
for the exercise of the more active fiinc- 
tiona and higher energies of animal ex- 
istence. The power of locomotion, with 
which animals are to be invested, must 
alone introduce eBsential differences in 
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teir orffaaisation, and^uat require a 
vnion of Btreijgth and flexibility in the 
parte intended for extenaiye motion, and 
for being acted upon by powerful moving 
forces. 

*' The animal as well as the vegetable 
fabric is necessarily composed of a union 
of solid and fluid parts. Every animal 
texture appears to be formed from matter 
that was originally in a fluid state, — the 
particles of which they are composed 
having been brought together, and after- 
wards concreting by a process which 
may, by a metaphor borrowed from phy- 
sical science, be termed animal crystal- 
lisation. Many of those animals, indeed, 
which occupy the lowest rank in the 
series, such as Medusa, approach nearly 
to the fluid state, appearing like a son 
and transparent jolly, which, by spon- 
taneous decomposition after death, or the 
application of heat, is resolved almost 
wholly into a limpid watery fluid. More 
accurate examination, however, will shew 
tliat it is in reality not homogeneous, 
but that it consists of a large proportion 
of water, retained in a kind of spongy 
texture, tiie individual fibres of which, 
from their extreme fineness and uni. 
formity of distribution, can with difii- 
culty be detected. Thus, even those 
animal fabrics which, on a soperficial 
view, appear most simple, are, iif reality, 
formed by an extremely artificial and 
complex arrangement of parts. The 
progress of developement is continually 
tending to solidify the structure of the 
body. In this respect the lower orders 
of the animal kingdom, even when ar- 
rived at maturity, resemble the conditions 
of the higher classes at the earliest 
stages of their existence. As we arrive 
in the scale of animals we approximate 
to the condition of the more advanced 
‘ states of developement which are exhi- 
bited in the highest class. 

•* Great eflbrts have been made by 
physiologists to discover the particular 
structure which might be considered as 
the simplest element of all the animal 
textures, — the raw material, as it were, 
with which the whole fabric is wrought ; 
but their labours hitherto have been 
fruitleas. Fanciful hypotheses in abun- 
dance might be adduced on this favourite 
topic of speculation, but they have led 
to no useful or satisfactory result. Haller, 
who pursued the inquiry with great ar- 
dour, came to the condusion that tiiere 
existed what he calls the simple or 
primordial fibre, which he represents as 
bearing to anatomy the same relation 
that a line does to geometry. Chemical 
analysis alone is sufficient to overturn 
all tnese hypotheses of the uniformi^ of 
the proximate elementary materials of 
the animal organs; for uey are found 


to be extremely diversified in their 
chemical composition. Neither has the 
microscope enabled us to resolve ^e 
problem ; for, although it has been 
alleged by many observers that the 
ultimate elements of every animal 
structure consists of minute globules, 
little confidence ia to be placed in these 
results obtained by the employment of 
high magnifying powers, which are 
to BO many sources of fallacy. Inat 
globules exist in great numbers, not only 
in the blood, but in all animid fluids, 
there can be no doubt; and that these 
globules, by cohering, compose many of 
the solids, is also extremdy probable. 
But it is very doubtful whether they are 
essential to the composition of other 
parts, such as the fibres of the muscles, 
the nerves, the ligaments, the tendons, 
and the cellular texture : for the most 
recent and apparently most accurate mi- 
croscopical observations tend to shew 
tliat no globular structure exists in any 
of these textures.*' 

Mr. Kirby commences his state- 
ment with the infusory animals; it 
being at the original creation of the 
animal kingdom the will of the Su- 
preme Being to begin at the foot of 
tile scale, and to terminate with man, 
who was at the summit. It is con- 
trary to the analogy of nature that 
any creature should begin life as an 
animal and end it as a plant. Mr. 
Kirby, therefore, will not admit pro- 
fessor Agardh*s opinion as to the oscil- 
laioria. He, however, quotes his il- 
lustration, which is pretty enough. 
When fixed on plants the professor 
considers these beings as no longer 
having any animal life, but as preserv- 
ing the appearance of it. like those 
men of Plato,” adds he, agitated by 
eternal regret with which the remem- 
brance of a happy life, the sweets of 
which they formerly tasted, inspires 
them ; always oscillating, never tran- 
quil, they seem aiming at the recovery 
of that happy life which they have 
lost.” These hydrophytes Mr. Kirby 
considers as marking we confines b^ 
tween the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. After the infusories, he places 
thejpolypes. 

Ine consideration of these plant- 
like animals furniriies us with a reply 
to the sceptic. He would endeavour 
to persuade us, from the gradual pro- 
gress observable in natural objects, 
low to high, and from the narrow 
interval that often separates those in 
the same series from each other, Uiaf, by 
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the action of certain physical causes, 
consequent upon certain established 
laws, and a fiKed order of things, and 
by the stimulus of certain appetep.cies in 
tbemseivcs, animals gradually changed 
their forms and organisation, and thus, 
by slow degrees, kept improving in all 
respects, till at last the monkey became 
the man. But how was it that the 
zoophyte, buried in the depths of the 
Qjceau, should imitate the plant 1 Can 
a studied imitation, every where denot- 
ing purpose and design, a mighty 
structure, including innumerable forms 
and parts connected with each other, 
and farmed evidently according to a 
preconceived plan, be the result of the 
operation of blind ungitUled physical 
agents, acting by the ap()eteficies of 
these oi^anised beings ? How, in- 
deed, could they have any appetency 
to put on the appearance or a set of 
objects they never saw ? The thing is 
morally impossible. In fact, when we 
survey the whole series naturm ob- 
jects, and find throughout a system of 
r^resentations as well as a chain of 
affinities, it is as clear as the light of 
day that ar T.. finite Intelligence must 
first have planned, an almighty hand 
then executed, and tlmt infinite love 
still sustains the vrhole. 

Wo are tempted to quote here from 
the Specimens of Co(eridge\ Table- 
Tidk, In the very lowest link in 
the vast and mysterious chain of beings 
there is an effort, although scarcely ap- 
parent, at individualisation ; but it is 
almost lost in the mere nature. A 
little higher up the individual is appa- 
rent and separate, but subordinate to 
any thing in man. At length the ani- 
msd rises to be on a par with the lowest 
power of the human nature. There 
are some of our natural desires which 
only remain in our most perfect state 
on earth as in one of the higher powhrs 
acting.*' The editor has added, ** These 
remarks seem to call for a citation of 
that wonderful passage, transcendent 
alike in eloquence and philosophic 
depth, which the readers of the Aids to 
Re/Uction have long since laid up in 
cedar." And he then quotes the 
aphorism as to the scale of animal being, 
abeadf given by us in page 588 of 
OUT fitt volume. We feel more than 
' it Oar wont in extracting the just-made 
,tlhi8io0| ih>m the fiu!t that having 
fWiet the passage thus cited we were 
excited even to tears. A source of emo- 
tion was touched and detected. Next 


to the polypes, Mr. Kirby proceeds to 
consider the radiariet. 

The animals forming this class re- 
ceive their appellation from exhibiting 
a disposition to form rays, both in the 
internal and externsl parts, a disposition 
which begins to shew itself both in the 
polypes and the infusories, wdth respect 
to their oral appendages; and is found 
also in the tunicaries and cepholopods, or 
cuttle-ii8!i. And this tendency in the 
works of the Creator to produce or imi- 
tate radiation does not begin in the ani- 
mal kingdom ; the geologist detects it in 
the mineral and the botanist in the ve- 
getable, — for^ actinolites. pyrites, and 
other substancos exhibit it in the'former, 
and a great variety of the blossoms of 
plants in the latter. We may oscond 
higher, and say that irradiation is tlie be- 
ginning of all life, from the seed in the 
earth and the punctum saliens in the egg 
to the fa'tus in the womb ; and still 
higher in the phvsicol world, sound ra- 
diates, light radiates, heat radiates. If 
we qirther survey the whole universe, 
what do wo behold but radiating bodies 
dispersed in every direction! Suns of 
innumerable systems, shedding their 
rays upon tlieir attendant planets; and 
the great spiritual sun of the universe, 
even Gi^d himself, is described in Holy 
Scripture as that awful being ' tvhohe 
goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting* 

This is a strain of mysticism which 
we did not much expect to find in 
any one of these Bridgewater Trea- 
tises; we are willing to allow, however, 
that it is genuine, and not pseudo. Mr. 
Kirby with great propriety adheres to 
Lamarck*s system in considering the 
class called by him radiarics sfl form- 
ing a group by themselves; distin- 
guished from the polypes by being li- 
mited in their growth to a certain 
standard, — in their form by the general 
appearance of radiation they usually 
present, being either divided into rays, 
as in the star-fish, or having rays ex- 
hibited by their crust, as in the sea- 
urchins, or embedded in their sub- 
stance, forming appendages to their 
viscera, as in the sea-nettle or jelly- 
fish ; by not having a terminal mouth 
or orifice surrounded by food-collect- 
ing tentacles ; but one placed, most 
commonly, underneath their body ; 
and by their digestive organs being 
more distinct and complex. They 
are never fixed, and are to be met with 
only in the sea and its estuaries. La- 
marck has divided this class into two 
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orders^ the gelatines and the echino- 
der;ii. 

inie next class consists of the tuni- 
caries, of which the characters are thus 
stated. Animax, either gelatinous or 
leathery, covered by a double tunic or 
envelope. The external one analo- 
^us to the shell of molhiscans, dis- 
tinctly organised, provided with two 
apertures ; the one oral, for respiration 
and nutrition, the other anal ; the in- 
terior envelope analogous to their 
mantle, proviued also with two aper- 
tures adhering to those of the outer 
one. Bodi/ oblong, irregular, divided 
interiorly into many cavities, without a 
head ; gills occupying, entirely or in 
part, the surfiice of a cavity withifi the 
mantle ; mouth placed towards the bot- 
tom of the respiratory cavity between 
the gills ; alimentary tube open at bo(h 
ends; a ganglion j sending nerves to 
the mouth and anus. 

These animals are either simple or 
aggregate — fixed or floating; the sim- 
ple ones are sometimes sessile, and 
sometimes sit upon a footstalk. The 
^Kfiregate ones possess many charac- 
ters^ in common with tlie polypes, in- 
habiting as it were a common %ody, 
somewhat analogous to the polypary, 
except that it is more intimately con- 
nected with the animal that inhabits it : 
the mouth of all is surrounded with 
rays or tentacles, as is also, in many, 
the anal orilice ; but in their organisa- 
tion they differ very widely, exhibiting 
traces of a nervous system, and even, 
in some, of circulation. The fixed 
ones are commonly attached to rocks, 
or other inorganised substances ; but 
sometimes they are parasitic; thus a 
species of botrylle envelopes, like a 
cloak, certain ascidians, and another of 
the tunicaries envelopes the madre- 
pores, more or less, with a milk-white 
crust. 

The organisation of this class, seems 
of a higher character than any of the 
preceding ones ; traces of a heart ap- 
pear; a nervous ganglion is detected 
between the mouth and anus, sending 
nerves to each ; a regular respiratory 
system by means of gills becomes evi- 
dent ; but still the animal is furnished 
with no head, no eyes, and in nu- 
merous cases has no separate exi'itence, 
but forms a branch of the general 
body— thus resembling a plant— from 
which it cannot dissociate itself and 
become an independent individual. 

In entering the class of the moHus- 
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canst the nearest affinities of the timica- 
ries have likewise no head. They are 
therefore called acephalous. 'With the ex- 
ception* of a few among the higher or- 
ders, the molluscans are but imperfectly 
furnished with organs of locomotion. 
The greater number, indeed, are formed 
for an existence as completely stationary 
as the zoophytes attaclied to a fixed 
base. The oyster, the muscle, and the 
limpet, for example, are usually ad- 
herent to rocks at the bottom of the 
sea, and are consequently dependent 
for their nourishment on the supplies 
of food casually brought within their 
reach by the waves and currents of the 
ocean. This permanent attachment to 
the solid body on which they fix their 
abode does not, however, take place 
till they have arrived at a certain period 
of their growth ; for at the commence- 
ment of their separate existence, that 
is, immediately afler they are hatched, 
they are free to move in the water, and 
to roam in search of a habitation. In 
this respect, therefore, they preserve 
an analogy with the geinmules of 
sponges and of polypi, which exercise 
locomotive powers only in the early 
stages of their developement. 

The organisation of the mollusca 
being unfitted for the construction of 
the internal skeleton, nature has or- 
dained tliat the purposes of mechanical 
support and protection shall be an- 
swered by the formation of hard calca- 
reous coverings, or shtilsy the result of 
a peculiar process of animal produc- 
tion. These shells are formed either of 
one piece, or of several, — the separate 
pieces in either case being termed 
valves; so that shells may be either 
univalve, bivalve, ov multivalve, accord- 
ing as they consist of one, two, or 
more pieces. Univalve shells have 
generally more or less of a spiral form, 
and are then called iurbinaled shells. 
In a few the cavity of the shell is di- 
vided by iransvei-se partitions into nu- 
merous compartments. Some mollusca 
have internal shells for the defence and 
support of particular organs, and 
others have shells which are partly ex- 
ternal and partly iriteriiul. As respects 
their shape, colour, and appearance, 
shells admit of infinite diversity ; yet 
all are composed of the same kind of 
material ; and their production and 
increase are regulated by the same 
uniform laws. 

The characters of this class are thus 
stated. Animal soft, without articula- 
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tiong. Mantle bilobed, envel^ing more 
or less the animal. Gills vd^ing. A 
heart and circulation. No medullary 
dmd with ganglions^ but a fcfW scat- 
tered ganglions, from which issue 
nerves to various parts. Body com- 
monly defended by a calcareous shelly 
to which it adheres only by one or 
two points ; but in some instances it is 
externally naked, and has an internal 
bone. It is divided into several fa- 
milies : acephales, gastropods, ptero- 
pods, trachelipods, heteropods, and ce- 
phalopoda. Of these molluscans, some 
are hermaphrodites. The genuine her- 
maphrodites are confined to the bi- 
valves ; for in the univalve hermaphro- 
dites two individuals are necessary for 
reproduction, and therefore those form 
a distinct link between the true herma- 
phrodites that impregnate themselves 
and those that have distinct sexes. 
<< So gradual,” exclaims Mr. Kirby, 
" are the steps by which the Creator 
passes from low to high. First, ani- 
mals are reproduced without sexual in- 
tercourse, as in the polypes ; then the 
two sexes are united in one body, and 
suffice for their own impregnation ; 
next follow two sexes in the same 
body, which cannot impregnate them- 
selves, bringing us at last to distinct 
sexes, or unisexual individuals.” 

The class of cephalopoda is remark- 
able not only for their organisation, 
form, and habits, but also for their po- 
sition in the animal kingdom. This 
highly interesting femily of mollusca 
is distinguished above all the preceding* 
orders, by being endowed with a much 
more elaborate organisation, and a far 
wider range of faculties. In their 
composition they seem to include ele- 
ments from both the great divisions of 
the animal kingdom ; from the verte- 
brates — the beak, the eye, the tongue, 
an organ for hearing, the crop, the 
gizzard, and an analogue of the spine, 
with several other parts enumerated 
by Cuvier; and from their own sub- 
kingdom, many of their remaining or- 
gans. The first draught of tlieir ner- 
vous system is discoverable in the 
wheel animals, in which Ehrenberg 
detected pharyngal ganglions, and a 
nuchal nervous collar ; the sucker- 
bearing arms seem to have their first 
oudine in the fresh water polypes; 
indeed, if the mouth of the cuttle-fish, 
with its sudcers, be separated from the 
bead, leaving behind the long arms, 
we see immediately an analogue of a 


radiaiy, particularly of a star-fish, with 
its rays bearing suckers below, and its 
central mouth. The lamellated tenta- 
cles observed by Mr. Owen on the 
animal of the pearly nautilus, above 
and below the eye|^mm to lead to 
the antenns of cruifttceans and in- 
sects, and numerous molluscan charac- 
ters are obvious to every one. Be- 
sides, the class exhibits many cha- 
racters, both in its most extraordi- 
nary outward form and in its internal 
organisation, that are quite peculiar 
and rut generis^ — e. g., its muscular 
apparatus adapted to its unparal- 
leled form ; its system of circulation 
carried on in the first order by three 
distinct organs, instead of one heart; 
and the wonderful complication of their 
tentacles, of the nerves that move them, 
and the vascular system that animates 
them. 

The cephalopoda have been so named 
from the position of certain organs of 
progressive motions which are situated 
on the head, and, like the tentacula of 
the polypus, surround the opening of 
the mouth. 

From the cephalopoda^ the transition 
is easy to the lowest order of verte- 
brated animals. But there are ani- 
mals particularly distinguished from 
the preceding classes by the appear^ 
anre, or actual existence, of segments, 
or joints, in their bodies, especially in 
their legs, of what may be called an 
annular structure, that deserve atten- 
tion. They are called annelidans, and 
annulosansj or condylopes. An ano- 
malous tribe of animals — the entozoa^ 
or intestinal worms, — have not yet had 
their real station satisfactorily made 
out. They are parasites, mosf of 
which have their dwelling within the 
body of other animals. Some are 
found only amongst aquatic vegetables ; 
of this kind is a little tribe, which 
Linn4 arranged with the leeches, to 
which they approach by the flukes. 
More than twenty of th^e pestiferous 
creatures attack man. Some penetrate 
into the very seat of thought; others 
disturb his bile ; others circulate with 
the blood in his veins ; others, again, 
are seated in his kidneys; others in 
his muscles; the guinea-worm in his 
cellular tissue ; -the ovaries of females 
are infested by another; the tape- 
worms extend themselves, joint by 
joint, to an enormous length, in his in- 
testines; some select the large intes- 
tine, and others the small ones ; some 
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even attack infants, and them only ; 
tome infest the visual organs. 

Of the annulose animals the earth- 
vsorm majr be taken as the type and 
moat femi8ar example. In effecting 
the transition from the zoophytes to 
this new model of construction nature 
seems, says Dr. Roget, to have wholly 
abandoned that radiated disposition of 
parts, and those star-like forms, so 
characteristLc of the beings which are 
placed on the confines of the animal 
kingdom, and which still letain an ana- 
logy with vegetable structures. She 
now adopts a more regular law of sym- 
metry, by which all the parts are refer- 
able to one longitudinal axis, and also 
to a vertical plane passing through that 
axis, and which has been termed the 
7j9esial plane. As a direct consequence 
of this law, we shall find that in the 
forms which are hereafter to pass under 
our review, as far as the external organs 
and general outline of the body are 
concerned, all that exists on one side 
is an exact counterpart, like a reflected 
image, of what is found on the other 
side. While in the star-fish and echi- 
nus nothing in point of situatiqp was 
definite, excepting the upper and the 
lower surface ; and there was no side 
which could be exclusively denomi- 
nated either the right or the left side, 
and no end that could be properly said 
to be the front, or the back ; in articu- 
lated as well as in vertebriiled animals, 
all these distinctions are clearly marked 
and distinctly defined. 

There is a class of animals defended 
by multivalve shells, separated from 
the molluscans not only by the more 
complex structure of their shells, but 
also by very material differences in the 
ofganisalion of the creatures that in- 
habit them, vulgarly called barnacles, 
by Mr. Kirby cirripedes. These ani- 
mals have a soft body, protected by a 
multivalve shell. They are without 
eyes, or any distinct head ; have no 
powers of locomotion, but are fixed to 
various substances. Their body, which 
has no articulations, is enveloped in a 
kind of mantle, and has numerous ten- 
tacular arms, consisting of many joints, 
fringed on each side, and issuing by 
pairs from jointed pedicles ; their 
mouth is arm^ with transverse- toothed 
jaws in pairs, which, like the mandi- 
bles of the crustaceans, are furnished 
with a feeler ; they have a knotty lon- 
gitudinal spinal chord ; gills for respira- 
tion ; and fer circulation, a heart, and 
vascular system. 


As to etjjk crinoideamt whose metro- 
polis is the 'deepest abyss of the 
world of waters, little can be known ; 
but the* condylones^ or animats having 
jointed legs, ana, mostly, a body form- 
ed of two or more segments, constitute 
a great group, distinguished from the 
chripedee as more free in their motions, 
and from the ewteUioM as insected, 
and having jointed legs. This import- 
ant section of the animal kingdom is 
subdivided into three great classes — 
crfistaceane^ arachnidanSj and insects. 

Living bodies differ from the inor- 
ganic in one particular,— they contain 
within themselves a principle of mo- 
tion not referable, as fer as we can 
perceive, to any of the primary forces 
which exist in the inanimate world. 
The consideration of the motive, loco- 
motive, and prehensory organs of ani- 
mals is very interesting. Touching 
the latter, Mr. Kirby has indited some 
pretty legends. Man, according to 
him, takes his particular denomina- 
tion from the hand. He is the only 
bimane. The human hand, notwith- 
standing Sir C. Beirs treatise, he 
thinks has not been sufficiently consi- 
dered, — rather, not considered at all 
as a moral organ ; as being in intimate 
connexion with the heart and affec- 
tions, as their principal index and 
premonstrator, and as the mighty in- 
strument by which a greafpart of the 
physical good and evil which befells 
our race is wrought. 

** God made the body in gdferal a fit 
machine, not only to execute the pur- 
poses pf its immaterinl inhabitant, tlie 
soul, but, in some sort, he made it a 
mirror to reflect all its bearings and cha- 
racter ; to indicate every motion of the 
fluctuating sea within, whether its surges 
lift tliemselves on high; elevated by the 
gusfs of passion, or all is calm, and 
tranquil, and subdued. None of the 
bodily organs, by its structure and sta- 
tion m tbo body, is so evidently formed 
in all respects for these functions as the 
Hand. The eye indeed is, perhaps, the 
most faithful mirror of the soul's emo- 
tion; yet, though it may best portray 
and render visible the internal feeling, 
it can in no degree execute its biddings : 
but the hand is the great agent and mi- 
nister of the soul, which not only reveals 
her inmost affection and feeling, and, in 
conjunction with the tongue — and these 
two in connexion are either tlie more 
beneficent or maleficent of all our organs 
— declares her will and purpose, but is 
also employed by her to execute them. 
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ThiiB Heart and Hand, the jmiipciple and 
the practice, have been uuiMI, in com- 
mon parlance, from ancient a^s. The 
earliest dawn of reason in the innocent 
infant is shewn by the signs it makes 
with its little hands ; by them it prefers 
its petitions for any thing it desires; 
and, in imitation of this, God's children 
are instructed to lif t up holp hands in 
prayer. Love, friendship, charity, and 
all the kindly aifections of our nature, 
use the hands as their symbol and organ; 
the fond embrace, the hearty shakes the 
liberal gift, are all ministered liy them. 
Joy, gladness, applause, welcome, vale- 
diction, all use these organs to roprekent 
them. Penitence smites her breast with 
them ; resignation clasjis them ; devo- 
tion and the love of God stretches them 
out towards heaven. 

** But the hands are not employed to 
express only the kindly affections of the 
soul : those of a conlr.iry and leas ami- 
able character use them as their index. 
Anger threatens, and more violent and 
hateful passions destroy by them. They 
are indeed the instruments by which a 
great portion of the evil, and mischief, 
and violence, and misery, that our cor- 
rupt nature has introduced into the 
world, are perpetrated. 

** The hand also, on some occasions, 
becomes the spokesman instead of the 
tongue. The fore.ffngcr is denominated 
the index, because wo use it to indicate 
to another any object to w hich we wish 
to direct his attention. By it the deaf 
and dumb person is enabled to hold con- 
verse with others, so as not to bo totally 
cut off^ from the enjoyments of society ; 
and by it we can likewise mutually 
commui^ate our thoughts when sepa- 
rated by space, however wide, even with 
our antip<^es. 

** The Deity himself, also, condescends 
to convey spiritual benefits to his people 
by means of the hands of authorised per- 
sons, as in confirmation and ordination ; 
and the blessed .friend, and patron, and 
advocate, and deliverer of our race, 
when he was upon earth, appears to 
have wrought most of his miracles of 
healing by laying on his hands : in bene- 
diction, also, when rhildreiiVere brought 
unto him. he laid his hands on them; 
and at bis ascension he lifted up his 
hands to blpss his disciples.'’ 

This passage is eloquent; but the 
most important chapter in the book is 
that on instinct. On this we are de- 
sirouf of saying something, somewhat 
at large. 

Tbe won] instinct expresses the fact 
of being inwardly moved. It does 
not, however, as we believe, suppose 
self-motkmi but only that motion to 


which matter is subject, whether by 
external pressure or an internal spring. 
In fact, it is improper to speak of 
cither inward or outward, in regard to 
mind. It is, therefore, with consider- 
able propriety that modern writers 
have styled instinct that impulse upon 
animals which urges them necessarily 
to certain actions. This definition 
would seem to exclude the intelligence 
of the animal, however it might ascribe 
the highest to tlie Power who planned 
the machine with a view to accomplish 
a certain purpose. When, indeed, we 
consider that nil the different animals 
combine to fulfil one great end, and to 
effect a vast purpose, all the details of 
which the human intellect cannot em- 
brace, wc are led further to acknow- 
ledge tliat the whole was planned and 
executed by a Being whose essence is 
unfathomable, and whose power is 
irresistible." 

In this conclusion, quoted in IMr. 
Kirby’s words, we must agree, as phi- 
losophically deduced. But the ana- 
lysis of the terms will elicit some im- 
portant truths. Of the one great end 
to be fulfilled, the vast purpose to be 
effected, it is acknowdedged that the 
human intellect cannot embrace all the 
details. It is clearly, therefore, no 
matter of experience, but an d priori 
end which, by the law of its constitu- 
tion, the human mind prescribes as 
the great purpose of creation, accord- 
ing to which it regulates its judgments. 
Assuming that there is an end to he 
answered, it proceeds with an induc- 
tion of facts ; and so far as it can carry 
sucli an induction, the accuracy of its 
anticipation is corroborated. ^It ob- 
tains as much proof of its correctness 
as can be obtained for the statement, 
that tbe law of gravitation is universal. 
But the induction of all the phenomena, 
in either case, is impossible, under any 
condition of society or any duration of 
life. The idea, however, by which tlie 
mind regulates its inductions, in the 
mean time, stands good, no exception 
appearing against its application. Now 
in all this, Nature is to man as a mir- 
ror, wherein he sees his own being 
reflected. That he works for an end, 
labours for a pur|)Ose, is motived by a 
final cause — he is conscious. Hence 
he seeks for analogous operations in 
all that is not him; each individual 
man seeks for it in his neighbour, in 
all other being, and especially in that 
Supreme Being of whom he is the 
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image, iti whose likeness he was 
created. 

In reference to this subject, Dr. 
Uoget may be well quoted — a writer 
whose metaphysical acumen is only 
equalled by his physiological know- 
ledge: 

Upon what evidence do 1 conclude 
that I am not a solitary being in tlie uni- 
verse, that all is not centered in myself, 
but that there exist other intellects si- 
milar to my own ? Undoubtedly, no 
other than the observation that certain 
effects are produced, which the ex]>e- 
rience I have had of the operations of 
iny own mind lead me, by an irresistible 
analogy, to ascribe to a similar agency, 
emanating from other beings; beings, 
however, of whose actual intellectual 
presence 1 cannot be conscious, whoso 
nature I cannot fathom, whose essence 1 
cannot understand. 1 can judge of the 
operations of other minds, only ill as far 
as tljose operations accord with what has 
passed in niyowii. 1 cannot divine pro- 
cesses of thought to wdiich mine have 
borne no resemblance ; 1 cannot appre- 
ciate motives of which 1 have never felt 
the induonce; nor comprehend the force 
of passions never yet awakened in my 
hreast , neither can 1 picture to niyseif 
feelings to wliicli no syiiqmtholic chord 
within me has ever vibrated.” 

Proceeding upon these fiicts of men- 
tal experience, Dr. Uoget very properly 
.'isserts that our own intelligence, our 
own views, and onr own affections, 
furnisli the only elements by which it 
IS possible for us to estimate the una- 
logous powers and attributes of other 
iiniids. These are the elcnieiits wliich 
enable us to attribute design, and end, 
and purpose, to the works of the 
Cmator. 

Bearing this principle in recollection, 
the reader will easily apprehend how it 
is that we attribute intellmetice to the 
brute creation. VVe see in their acts 
a reflexion of our own intelligence. 
We know nothing of tfieirs^ we only 
know of our own : from ourselves we 
judge of them. But there may be a 
logical error in the judgment. We at- 
tribute not only consciousness, but 
self-consciousness, often to inanimate 
things; especially in high moods of 
passion, and when under tlie influence 
of poetical inspiration. “ Tlie river,*' 
says Wordsworth, “ wanders at its 
own sweet will.” A similar in.stance 
has lately been adduced m illustration 
drawn from a toy, called the Magic 
Swan. When the figure is on the 


verge of ^ sphere of attraction, the 
child, for whose amusement it is con- 
structed, is apt to ascribe to it a fear 
of being Tiaught, as if it really hesitated 
to take the proffered bread. In the 
full tide of attraction, the child again 
interprets the altered appearance as 
indicating re-established confidence ; 
but predetermined to outwit it by re- 
versing the pole, attributes symptoms 
of anger to the disappointed bird. 
In the cases on record referred to by 
Mr. Kirby, as belonging to intellect 
and memory rather than instinct, may 
there not be a similar mirroring of 
ourselves in tlie intelligence predicated 
of the inferior animal? Indeed Mr. 
Kirby carries this principle of judg- 
ment so far as to see, in the fact of 
vicarious suffering of one animal as 
food for another, the great doctrine of 
the Christian atonement I 

VVe press all the more confidently 
these suirgostions, from our author ac- 
knowledging that even in cases where 
the instincts are most complex and 
wonderful, the animal practises them 
infallibly, without guide or direction, 
and is as expert at them when it first 
emerges into life as when it has been 
long engaged in the practice of them. 
The actions follow the developement 
of the organisation ; are neither the re- 
sult of instruction nor of observation 
and experience, but tlie action of some 
external agency upon the organisation. 
If these operations were governed by 
i n tel led, the an i tn a1 s, thou gh they sought 
the same end, would vary moraor less 
in the path they severally tock to ac- 
quire It — they would need instruction 
and practice, in order to perfection: 
the new-born bee w^ould not imme- 
diately be able to rear a cell, nor know 
where to go for the materials, till some 
one q/' riper years had directed her. 

Mr. Kirby has formed a magnificent 
tluory as to instinct; he has connected 
It with those cherubic orbs, instinct 
with eyes,” seen by Ezekiel and St. 
.lohn. lie calls them the great phy- 
sical powers of heaven, whose effects 
form the instrument by which God 
maintains the whole universe in order 
and beauty; produces the cohesion of 
bodies ; regulates and supports the 
motions, annual and diurnal, of the 
earth and other planets ; prescribes to 
some an eccentric orbit, extending, 
probably, into other systems; causes 
satellites to attend upon and revolve 
round their primary planets ; and not 
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only this, bnt, by a kind of conservative 
energy, empowers them to prevent any 
dislocations in the vast machine, and 
any destructive aberrations arising from 
the action of these mighty orbs upon 
each other, lie is of opinion, that if 
we consider what God effects both 
upon and within every individual 
sphere and system, throughout the 
whole universe, by the constant action 
of those vicegeral powers, as he calls 
them, that rule unaer the omnipotent, 
it will require no great stretch of faith 
to believe that they may be the inter- 
agents by which the Deity acts upon 
animal organisations and structures to 
produce all their varied instinctsU^ 

An eminent French zoologist, Dr. 
Virey, has illustrated the change of 
instincts, resulting from the modifica- 
tion of the nervous system, which takes 
place in a butterfly, in the transit to 
its perfect or imago state from the 
caterpillar, by a novel and striking 
simile, lie compares the animal to a 
portable or hand-organ, in which, on 
a cylinder that can be made to revolve, 
several tunes are noted: turn the cy- 
linder, and the tune for which it is set 
is played ; draw it out a notch, and it 
gives a second ; and so you may go 
on, till the whole number of tunes 
noted on it have had their turn. This, 
happily enough, represents the change 
which appears to take place in the 
vertebral cord and its ganglions on the 
metamorphosis of the caterpillar into 
the butterfly, and the sequence of new 
instincts which result from the change. 
But if we extend the comparison, we 
may illustrate it by the two spheres of 
organised beings that we And on our 
globe, and their several instinctive 
changes and operations. We may 
su])pose each kingdom of nature to be 
represented by a separate cylinder, 
having noted upon it as many tunes 
as there are species differing in their 
respective instincts (for plants may be 
redded, in some sense, as having their 
instincts as well as animals), and that 
the constant impulse of an invisible 
agent causes eaui cylinder to play in 
a certain order all the tunes noted 
upon it. This will represent, not un- 
apUy, what takes place with re^d to 
the developemcnt of instinct in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms ; and 
our simile will terminate in theinquiiy. 
Whose may be that invisible hand that 
thus shakes the sistnim of Isis (the 
sistrum of Isis symbolised the ele- 


ments), and produces that universal 
harmony of action resulting from that 
due intermixture of concords and dis- 
cords, according to the will of the Al- 
mighty Author, in that infinitely diver- 
sified and ever-moving sphere of beings 
which we call natnreV^ 

The analogy of the vegetable king- 
dom leads Mr. Kirby to conclude, that 
instinctive actions are the results of the 
action of intermediate powers. He 
confirms his opinion by an extract 
from Dr. Henry More, concerning the 
Spirit of Nature ; which tunis out, by 
another extract from the life of Sir H. 
Davy, to he one and the same with 
the Ethereal Matter of the latter. And 
ultimately he inclines to Dr. Virey*s 
conclusion, that instinct is little, if any 
thing, else than the manifestation with- 
out of that same Wisdom which directs, 
ill the interior of our body, all our 
vital functions. 

We very much approve of Mr, 
Kirby's hypothesis, tliat extraordinary 
cases of animal sagacity, by which life 
has been preserved, are to be esteemed 
as miraculous, as super-directions of 
instinct for providential ends. The 
Deity himself, he argues, when there 
is dignus vindice nodus, doubtless 
sometimes suspends the action of an 
instinct. Thus, when the ark was 
taken by the Philistines, in order to 
ascertain whether the plagues that were 
sent upon them were from God, they 
yoked two milch kine that had calves 
to the cart in which it was sent to Beth- 
shemesh; and the kine went straight 
to that place, their instinct being mas- 
tered by a strong hand, though they 
went lowing after their calves all the 
way. 

We must now hasten to the conclu- 
sion of this paper, important as is tlie 
subject. In fact, we do not see the 
absolute necessity of our tracing up 
the scale of animal being, through the 
araehnidans, pseudorac/midans, acaridan 
condylopes, the insect cond^hpes, fishes, 
reptiles, birds, and mammalians, to 
Man. By far the most intricate mazes 
of the labyrinth have been threaded, 
and the remainder is open to general 
information. 

We are, nevertheless, particularly 
desirous of directing attention to Dr. 
Hoget's second volume. Die style is 
severe, the argument logical, and the 
spirit of science pervades every section. 
We esteem the production as classical. 
Mr. Kirby has more enthusiasm, Dr. 
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Roget has more discretion. We see 
not why both works were not intrusted 
to one person; or, rather, why one 
work was not made of the one subject : 
for, in fact, it is but one. We may 
remark the way in which the mind 
reasons from itself, in the supposed 
type which nature is said to have kept 
in view in all her productions. The 
standard is properly styled an ideal 
standard/’ to which, amidst innumer- 
able modifications, rendered necessaiy 
by the varying circumstances and dif- 
ferent destinations of each species, she 
always shews a decided tendency to* 
conform. 

It is from this principle also that we 
derive the law of gradation. Every 
fresh copy taken of the original type, 
as Dr. Roget observes, is supposed to 
receive some additional extension of 
its faculties and endowments by the 
graduated developement of elements 
which existed in a latent form in the 
primeval germ, and which are evolved 
in succession as nature advances in her 
course. 

To this origin, moreover, we sliould 
trace the representative system which 
we detect in the orders of natur® Ru- 
dimental organs are met with in infe- 
rior animals, which, from their im- 
perfect developement, are of little or 
no use to the individual, but which 
become available to some superior 
species, in which they are sufficiently 
perfected. Ry what curious and gra- 
dual transitions aquatic characters are 
changed for those of a terrestrial quad- 
ruped, furnished with limbs for moving 
on the ground, and with lungs for 
breathing atmospheric air; and how 
the plan of circulation proceeds from 
branchial to pulmonary, in proportion 
as the gills wither and the lungs are 
developed. The human embryo un- 
dergoes the same metamorphoses, pos- 
sessing at one period branchia and 
branchial apertures similar to those of 
the cartilaginous fishes, a heart with a 


I 

single set of cavities, and a brain con- 
sisting of a longitudinal .series of tuber- 
cles; next losing its branchiae, and 
acquiring lungs while the circulation 
is yet single, and thus imitating the 
condition of a reptile ; then acquiring 
a double circulation, but an incomplete 
diaphragm, like birds ; afterwards, ap- 
pearing like a quadruped, with a caudal 
prolongation of the sacrum and an in- 
termaxillary bone; and, lastly, chan- 
ging its structure to one adapted to the 
erect position, accompanied by a great 
expansion of the cerebral hemispheres, 
which extend backwards so as com- 
pletely to cover the cerebellum. 

ms in man, whose physical frame 
constitutes the climax of organic de- 
velopement, all lower forms of animal 
nature are included, it would be in- 
teresting to shew how in his intellec- 
tual being the laws of that same nature 
were seated, in his modes of judging, 
and those primitive models and arche- 
typal idealisations which are the regu- 
lators of scientific experiment. Still 
more animating would it be to pene- 
trate the arcana of his moral consti- 
tudon, and perceive there the sym- 
bolical images of spiritual perfection. 
But there, instead of being referred to 
inferior representations, we should be 
led on to supernal existences, and, 
evermore ascending, behold Alps rise 
on Alps; nor cease in our progress till 
we had arrived at the very footstool of 
the throne divine. Rightly does Dr. 
Roget conclude, that in the spiritual 
constitution of man we may discern 
the traces of higher powers, to which 
those be now possesses are but prepar- 
atory; some embryo faculties which 
raise us above this earthly habitation. 
Properly considered, this spiritual con- 
stitution will prove a revelation, by 
which the great enigma of the universe 
may be oracularly interpreted, and 
without which we should vainly seek 
among phenomena for the elements of 
a natural theology. 
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WIT.LIAM COBBETT, M.P. FOR OLDHAM. 

Among the variotis classes of ciRaracters which may be discerned in our political 
liemisphere, there are three which stand in a conspicuous light. Of one of these 
classes the subject of our last Gallery-portrait was an excellent representative. 
A second is well seen in the person of him of whom we are now to speak. 
A third has no better type and exemplar than in Henry Brougham. The pro- 
minent characteristics of inese classes may be thus particularised : 1. Enthusiasm, 
II. Svlf-wilL 111. Political trading. 

We observed last month — and it is a fact of which all who observed his 
progress are well aware — that with Michael Thomas Sadler every thing was 
sacrificed to his plans of benevolence. As a public man, of undisputed power^ 
no one can doubt that he might have rendered more service to his party than ho 
actually did, had he entered with more zeal and interest into the politics of the 
day. But with him this was impjl^ble. His whole heart and soul^ mind and 
strength, were preoccupied. In other words, he was an enthusiast. 

Turn to the opposite class — to that which forms our third division — and see 
how diffeiently such men as the Broughams, the Grants, the Macaulays, the 
Palmcrstons, manage matters. They, loo, can talk of philanthropy, and of that 
most volubly and pathetically. I.ook at Brougham, first writing nn elaborate 
defence of slavery ; and then, when the tide turned that way, becoming an apostle 
of the abolition cause. Look at the (Grants and Macaulays, writing against 
reform in tlie Edinburgh Review ; and then refuting their own articles, when it 
became politic to do ^0, on the floor of the House of Commons. Is not the 
whole game as open and obvious as possible i These men have a certain quan- 
iily ol what is called ‘fa/en^'to ssil; and they are watching and tending the 
luarkel in the best way they can. Mact^ulay has sold his article for 10,000L 
ii-yoar (and no one can doubt his latent as a h.nckster) ; Grant and Brougham 
for 5000/. each ; and so on. 

W ilUam Cobbett \vas of a class perfectly distinct from each of these two. 
tlis mind was not full of zeal for the good of others, like Sadler s ; nor could ho 
stoop to the marketing plan of the young men of talent.*’ I Je rather aimed to force 
his way by dint of muscular power; and to a certain extent he succeeded, llis 
sympathies were with the people ; and had he but possessed some moral and 
religious principle, he would probably have wrouglit out great things for them. 
But though not of such a sordid soul as the regular place-hunters of our second 
class, he was yet a self-seeker. The first idea in his mind was ever, — William 
Coniu:ii 1 It was this that eflcctually prevented his usefulness. Whatever whim 
lie took up, right or wrong, it became his rule, for tlie exaltation of himself, to 
force down the throats of his followers. But these liobbies of his were often 
mere senseless vagaries, and meir could not submit to be rough-riddeti iTy one 
of themselves 

Infinitely more respectable, then; in every just and rational point of view» 
than Baron Glenelg, than my Lord Brougham and Vaux, or than the self- 
a])pointcd member of the supreme council,” — we have yet to regret in William 
Cobhett the waste of great and noble powers. Our regret, too, is increased by 
the reflection that he was a genuine Ei^/is^writer. There was a substance about 
him — a resility, a durability. The effect of his sayings and doings vanished not 
away, like the excitement of a Shiel or Macaulay “ flare-up,” leaving one to 
wonder, the next hour, at what we had been startled, and by what wc had been 
pleased. The value ofliis reason ings, whatever it was, was at least a real one; 
and you i-eturiied to his ai-gumentation with at least an equal interest, when 
weeks and months had removed the first momentary excitement. 

But the one tning which William Cobbett wanted was sound moral principle,, 
flowing, as it ever must, from correct religious knowledge. In the absenqe of 
these essentials his career was that of a barque on a trackless ocean, without a 
compass, and beneath a cloudy sky. Often on a right tack, but ever so by acci- 
dent, we see in him a striking example of the waste and inutility of the most 
stupendous talents, when, unchecked and undirected by correct principle, they 
become the senseless agents of Self-will. 
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There arc certain prejudices so appa- 
iicntly amiable, and so evidently tlie 
result of fond, tliough misguided affec- 
tion, that the task of schooling indi- 
vidual delinquency therein is one from 
which we naturally recoil. We know 
that we shall inflict pain upon the 
wounded and broken spirit — we fear 
lliat we may give offence; we conse- 
r|ucntly hesitate, and time passes, and 
the golden opportunity has glided by, 
never to return. One, and not the 
least among the many advantages of 
the periodical press, is that thereby 
bulk \iill make its way even into the 
closets of the ^rcut and influential 
among mankind, who usually live 
(whatever they may individually ima- 
giiir to the contrary), as it were, with 
a screen interposed between them and 
the rest of the human race. They sit, 
,imid their own people and dependents, 
like spectators at a theatre, for whose 
amusement and gratification tlic play 
IS got 11 p behind the scenes : but few 
venture to ufipear before them without 
having previously studied a part,” 
and being strongly impressed with an 
anxiety to please. If the prejudice, 
resjiecting which we are about to speak, 
shall ever be overcome, it must be by 
tiie influence of example and a display 
of fortitude among the higher orders ; 
who will derive, for themselves and fa- 
milies, a more immediate benefit than 
the lower grades of society from the 
conquest over this one general, and 
often fatal, error. Without further 
prelude, we shall relate a brief and 
melancholy tale, not of fiction, but of 
truth — for, alas! we knew all the 
parties. 

Edwin Moore was the second son 
of a gentleman, who, after serving bis 
king and country for many years in 
various quarters of the globe, had re- 
tired to spend the latter days of his 
life on his small paternal estate situated 
upon the Border. Edwin was edu- 
cated to the medical profession ; and 
after pursuing the usual routine of 
study, was for several years attaclied 
to the British armies in The Peninsula, 
and subsequently accompanied them 
into Prance. At Paris he became ac- 
quainted with the family of Sir Charles 
Madden, consisting of the baronet, his 
tady, and three daughters. They^id 
no connexions in the French capital, 


but iPisited it for the sole purpose of 
seeing all that was therein to be seen, 
and Edwin was consequently consi- 
dered a most valuable addition to their 
little circle ; for, possessed of real taste^ 
and being naturally of an inquiring' 
disposition, it was impossible for the 
strangers in Paris to have found a guide 
better qualified, or a more interesting 
companion. Of his attainments, man- 
ners, and truly amiable character, it 
were unnecessary here to speak — in- 
deed, we feel that we could not do 
him justice, for he was our friend. 

Under circumstances similar to those 
which we have described, attentions are 
frequently given and received among 
young persons, and allowed by parents, 
without sufficient reflection on the pro- 
bable consequences. Alice Madden, 
the second daughter, was then scarcely 
twenty, and Edwin might have been 
her senior by about seven years. There 
Vas nothing peculiarly romantic or sin- 
gular in the growth of their attachment^ 
which ripened gradually into maturity 
— so gradually, indeed, that, until the 
moment of separation arrived, neither 
of them seem to have been aware of 
the real state of tlieir feelings. Then, 
however, they ])arted without a formal 
declaration or avowal of mutual affec- 
tion, but with the fond hope of soon 
meeting again in England, and the 
deep and heartfelt convictioDj on both 
sides, tlmt neither could be truly happy 
when absent from the other. 

After the lapse of a few months, the 
reduction of our military establishment 
left Edwin at liberty to return to his 
native country, and to avail himself of 
Sir Charles's invitation to pass a few 
w^cks at Steinmore Park, the seat of 
the Madden family, in one of our mid- 
land counties, which we forbear to 
name for obvious reasons. 

It was a beautiful, secluded spot. 
Nature bad decked it in original love- 
liness ; and the hand of art had been 
apparently idle for the last century. 
Every part of the small, compact do- 
main bore that stamp of venerable 
family antiquity, which is so imposing 
to all, but more especially to the young. 
Edwin soon found himself domesticated 
in a family, which might have been 
termed truly happy, but for the state 
of Sir Charles's health, and for certain 
vague apprehensions relative to that ef 
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the eldest daughter, Maria. It was 
not to be supposed that the lovers 
could be long under the same roof, 
and continually together, without com- 
ing to a mutual confession. There 
was at first a slight demur on the part 
of the baronet. But £dwin*s family 
was respectable ; and, after the ex- 
change of a few letters with his father, 
and other preliminaries — more, pro- 
bably, for form’s sake than from any 
real objections acsainst the young man 
—he was accredited in the family as 
the accepted lover of poor Alice. An 
old friend of Sir Charles’s has affirmed 
that a presentiment of his own speedy 
dissolution hastened this decision, as 
he felt naturally anxious to leave his 
daughter under a husband’s care. 

Of our friend £dwin Moore it might 
be truly said that he had studied his 
profession. He had thoroughly consi- 
dered its importance, and was deeply 
impressed with a sense of the respon- 
sibility attendant on the actions and 
opinions of one to whom his fellow- 
creatures look for relief under the se- 
verest inflictions of suffering humanity. 
To Sir Charles’s case he, of course, 
gave up his whole mind. He con- 
sulted with his medical advisers, and 
corresponded with many of his former 
friends, who were eminent for their 
skill and success ; but all was in vain 
— the patient gradually declined. 

Things were in this state when, by 
the sudden death of a distant relative, 
Edwin became unexpectedly possessed 
of a small property, which, however, 
was considered by the lovers as an 
ample competency; and it was soon 
agreed on all sides that their happi- 
ness should be no longer delayed. 
They were married at the little church 
on the verge of the park. The baronet 
performed the last office of a fatlter 
on that occasion, and gave away his 
daugl'iter at the altar, where he had 
often knelt before, but where he was 
never to be seen again. 

According to previous arrangement, 
the young couple were to remain at 
the park for two months, during which 
time some necessaiy alterations in 
Edwin’s home would be completed. 
Bat ere tiiat period had elapse Sir 
Chailes Madden was gathered to his 
flilhfirB,andtbe title and estate devolved 
to anote branch of the family. 

Hiere was a mystery in the baronet’s 
ease which Edwin him not been able 
to fiitbom. Every medical friend with 


whom he had consulted had been 
equally baffled by the patient’s singular 
and occasionally opposite symptoms. 
But the conduct of Lady Madden had 
made the deepest impression upon the 
mind of her son-in-law. She had in- 
variably and steadfastly, since the com- 
mencement of her husband’s illness, 
refused to be comforted.” It was 
in vain to tell her of a favourable 
change ” being expected, or even that 
it taken place. She replied not 
on such occasions, but mournfully 
shook her head, and sometimes wept. 

It was agreed that the widow and 
her two daughters should spend tlie 
days of their mourning ” with Edwin 
and Alice at their cottage, which was 
situated in the most beautiful part of 

the county of — ■ There time, 

theassuager of human sorrow, poured 
balm into the wounds of their afflicted 
spirits. The acuteness of grief sub- 
sided ; and in tranquillity, and the 
constant exercise of reciprocal and 
affectionate attentions, their hearts 
“ mingled in peace.” Those were 
happy days for the fond and devoted 
pair ; blessing and blest, they glided 
by as those of our first parents in the 
age of innocence — but, alas! like all 
mortal bliss, they were transitory. 

From time to time r.ady Madden’s 
plans for settling hei-self in a separate 
eslabUshmenl had been evaded or pro- 
crastinated by the affectionate solicitude 
of her children ; but at length she be- 
came evidently uneasy. She would sit 
silent sometimes for hours, apparently 
unconscious of all that was passing 
around ; and occasionally, as she gazed 
upon her eldest daughter, Maria, her 
eyes would suddenly become suffused 
with tears. The attention of Edwin 
was naturally excited. That Maria 
was not in strong health he was of 
course perfectly aware, but he could 
perceive no alarming symptoms, nor 
any cause for anxiety ; ana therefore, 
with the kindest intentions, and the 
vain hope of allaying her fears, he 
spoke on the subject to his mother- 
in-law. She beard him with silent in- 
credulity for a while, and then replied, 
Seek not to blind me to the future, 
my son. I fcfil your kindness, believe 
me — 1 appreciate your motives. But 
there are cases when intenwl malady 
will baffle the judgment of the wisest 
—you know there are. I have seen, 1 
bq^p watched, 1 have marked the pro*- 
gress of such disease— yes, from the 
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beginning to the fatal, the fearful end 

Neither our space nor inclination 
permit us to enter into the details of a 
conversation that ensued ; they would 
tend only to harass the reader’s feelings^, 
without answering any good purpose. 
Suffice it to say that liady Madden had, 
some years before, lost her only son, 
the heir of his fatlier’s title and estate, 

, and that slie had beheld Sir Charles’s 
sister slowly descending into the grave, 
both the prey, as she firmly believed, 
of that hidden and immedicable disease 
which had eventually deprived her of 
her husband. She affirmed to Edwin 
that, as plainly as it may be allowed 
to mortals to trace the secrets of corning 
events, she beheld the icy fingers of 
death, in the same form, laid upon her 
now eldest born.* 

We write not for medical men, but 
with a sincere and fervent wish that 
this relation may have some 

w'eight with thos^hom it most deeply 
concerns. We shall not therefore enter 
into an examination of the questions, 
whether what are termed family 
complaints” are produced by certain 
habits or modes of living, qr if they 
are caused by some internal malforma- 
tion. Our private belief is that every 
peculiarity about every part of the 
human frame is as hereditary as those 
resemblances in outward feature which 
we all know by the name of family 
likenesses. Whether there may be an 
aptitude in particular systems to parti- 
cular diseases, or a ** something ” in 
certain constitutions causing those dis- 
eases to assume an unusual inveteracy 
or singularity of form, it matters little. 
We all know, and many of us by bitter 
experience, that there are such mortal 
inflictions as ** family complaints,” 
which baffle the skill of the physician, 
and are a sort of opprobrium m^icorum 
— no! not an opprobrium to medical 
men. We are not of the faculty ; and 
we will spealt.out, and boldly proclaim 
the truth. The sufferings of the vic- 
tims to such disorders — the contem- 
plation of death afar off, yet slowly 
and certainly approaching — the inward 
sinkings of the heart, which dare not 
listen to the cheering toice of hope — 
t^e agonies of fond affection — the 
minute torture and piecemeal rend- 
ings of the soul,— tliese, and other 
attendant miseries, are not attributable 
to a want of skill in those who ^dv 
fuid toil, by day and by night, to smooth 


the pillow of affliction and mitigate the 
ills of frail mortality. No ! But since 
we, as Christians, believe it to be our 
duty* to make use of every means in 
our power to preserve the lives and 
happiness of our fellow-creatures, we 
fear there frequently exists a heavy 
charge of neglect somewhere^ ** a sin of 
omission,” which may be best explained 
by proceeding with our tale of truth. 
And here we would remark, that we tell 
not this tale, as a tale is usually told, 
with a wish to please. We have a 
nobler end in view. We earnestly 
hope the recital thereof may be of 
service — possibly to some yet unborn. 
And this hope shall be our solace 
under the expected frown of those who 
read only for amusement. 

Lady Madden’s recapitulation of her 
past sufferings and present fears made 
a deep impression on our friend. Poor 
Maria became the immediate object of 
his earnest solicitude; and we need 
scarcely say that his anxiety was more 
than shared by his beloved Alice. 
Time rolled on, and, alas I it became 
evident that the mother’s apprehensions 
had been too truly prophetic. There 
is a something indescribably interest- 
ing and affecting, even to a perfect 
stranger, in the aspect of declining 
youth and beauty, — the unnatural bril- 
liancy of the eye, the occasional flush 
upon the cheek, and the languid smile, 
sweetly summoned forth to play about 
the lips, and give assurance of hope 
and comfort to the dear friends around, 

as the sun-beam glows upon the sur- 
face of the waters, while all is cold and 
dark beneath.” 

Edwin, and Alice, and the poor 
heart-stricken widow watched the slow 
but steady progress of decay. The 
youngest daughter, Agnes, was not al- 
lowed to return from a visit which she 
had been paying to a friend of Lady 
Madden’s, in the south of England. 
Some vague suspicions existed in the 
anxious mother’s breast that she would, 
if with them, be too much with the in- 
valid, and that there might be danger 
to her own health in the constant and 
unremitting attention which she knew 
Agnes would pay to her sister. 

Matters were in this state when, 
having occasion to pass within twenty 
miles of his residence, we resolved to 
pay Edwin a visit. We had parted 
fast at Paris, where we left him « re- 
dolent of joy and hope,” — thinking, 
speaking, and dreaming of Alice, the 
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time when he should again see Mad- 
den. To her family his soul was 
united, and the idea of becoming one 
of them appeared to him the realisation 
of all earthly happiness. Alas 1 thus 
is it with poor short-sighted man ! 
That for which we fervently pray, to- 
ward which weL stretch forili our hands, 
in pursuit of which we “ rise early and 
late take rest,'* — that which appeareth 
afar off to be the summit of human fe- 
licity, — that point is Jit length gained ; 
the conquest is achieved — the tear 
of gladness is in our eyes — the swell of 
gratitude is within our hearts — we lift 
up our voices in thanksgiving — and, 
lo ! it turneth to our destruction I 
Reader, if thou hast been but a few 
years sojourning in this vale of mor- 
tality,' thou already knowest that these 
things are so ! 

In the lovely valley wherein Edwin 
resided w'e “ took sweet counsel to- 
gether;*’ and though we marked his 
pensive gait and altered eye, and our 
heart yearned within us (for we like- 
wise have drank deeply of the cup of 
affliction)) we were well pleased to 
observe that, even in his most gloomy 
moments, hope for the future was ever 
strong within him. 

We left him, and another year 
elapsed ere we met again. Then we 
were struck with tlie appearance of 
Alice. 1 1 er manners even were changed. 
Instead of the quiet, lady-like atten- 
tions uhicli, us the friend of her hus- 
band, wc were used to receive at lier 
hands, there was a wild alacrity about 
her — an evident desire to seem in 
what is called high spirits. She had 
much of that intuitive perception by 
which tlie real feelings of others is 
discerned ; and one morning, when we 
were alone, after a hasty glance round 
the room, she took our hand, and, 
pressing it gently between hers, en- 
treated us, in a tone and with a look of 
supplication never to be forgotten, not to 
make any remark about her that might 
cause uneasiness to her dear Edwin.” 
It was a vain request, lie, with the 
eye of almost idolatrous aflection, had 
watched intensely over her, and was 
tremblingly ali\e to every change; 
but, with the same feeling which ac- 
her, had concealed his anxiety. 
** ^e mind,” said he to us, ** has a 
wtmderful power over the system. 1 
would not for the world that Alice 
should suspect my appreliensions. She 
would, I know, feel more unhappy on 


my account than for herself. A little 
elicit on such occasions, my dear 
friend, is not only pardonable, but me- 
ritorious.” lie then urged us, in the 
sacred name of -friendship, to assist 
him in the work of deception. He 
had, in the previous cases which we 
have mentioned, exhausted all the re- 
sources of science ; and he now clung 
to tins theory of mental alleviation with 
the desperate hold of a drowning man 
when seizing a small fragment from 
the wreck. There was a forced and 
ghastly merriment among us then ; we 
all seemed aware that the thin veil 
which covered our bleeding hearts 
might be seen tbrough ; we said strange 
things, and treated with unbecoming 
levity those matters on which we shud- 
dered to think when, alone. It was 
impossible that this could long con- 
tinue. Truth burst in upon us, and 
conviction came with a giant’s stride ; 
hope was dissipated0nto air, and the 
fabric of domestic happiness was 
shattered to the foundation. Poor 
Maria died. 

Then it was that one eminent in his 
profession, and who yet survives, a 
blessing *o the human race, a physi- 
cian of superior skill and great ex- 
perience, prevailed over the scruples 
of Lady Madden, by representing that 
her refusal was as the sjgning of a 
death-warrant against her two surviv- 
ing daughters. The curtain was drawn 
aside, and the secret workings of the 
internal and deadly enemy of the fa- 
mily were disclosed. It seemed that 
the disease had been of a description 
which, with proper attention, almost 
invariably disappears, when treated ac- 
cording to the well-know'n lules of 
medical science, until it arrives at a 
certain point ; but from that period 
there can remain no other hope than 
that which departeth not till the last 
pulse of life has throbbed. 

It was misery,* extreme misery, for 
Edwin to reflect on what ought to have 
been done. lie now bilterly up- 
braided himself for not pursuing a 
€ 0111*80 which nothing but the complete 
developemcnt of the case could have 
proved to be correct. Thus it is ever 
with a revealed mystery ; we are asto- 
nished that it should not previously 
have been discovered. 

It now became to Edwin a subject 
of fearful inquiry, whether the cruel 
enemy had yet reached the fatal point 
of ascendancy in the person of his be- 
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loved wife ? It was necessary that a 
certain time should elapse, in order to 
ascertain the effects or the indicated 
remedies, ere an opinion could be 
hazarded: it passed — and the result 
was doubt, if not despair. The little 
family circle was broken up ; and 
Edwin, accompanied by the wife of 
his bosom, fled from his native land 
as from a city of the plague. Little 
would it avail to trace, step by step, 
their melancholy course : its termina- 
tion was at Nice, where Alice, the last of 
her family who fell a victim to the cruel 
prejudices of relatives, found rclieffrom 
tier sufferings in the sleep of death. 

Many years have now elapsed 
since these events; and during their 
course Lady Madden has reaped the 
reward due to the momentary sacrifleo 
of morbid feeling. Her only daughter, 
Agnes, was attacked by the same hi- 
therto relentless fumihj disease ; but, 
aided by the iiifSrmation ])reviously 
obtained, and a knowledge of the fa- 
mily constitutipn and habits, the worthy 
physician whom we have before men- 
tioned succeeded (with the permission 
of a Superior Power) in restoring her 
to perfect health. She is now the 
liappy mother of a young family of 
children, on whom she gazes with de- 
light, and with a fair prospect of seeing 
them grow up to maturity in health 
and strength. She knows not that 
trembling anxiety and fearful forebod- 
ing with which poor Lady Madden 
was wont to watch her offspring ; she 
feels not that soul-chilling apprehen- 
sion which fell upon her mother's 
heart at the most trivial symptoms of 
indisposition, and told her that it was 
the fatal grasp of that deadly foe from 
which there was no escape, and which 
was ever lurking in their path of life. 

Edwin has never yet quitted the 
neighbourhood of poor Alice s grave ; 
nor, probably, will he, until his only 
son shall liave attained an age which 
may render it advisable for him to re- 
visit his native land. 

Here ends our Tale of Truth. Let 
those who look in these pages merely 
for a tale read no further. 

What little remains to be said in the 
performance of our painful duty is 
addressed to parents and heads of fii- 
milies. We conjure them, for the 
sake of suffering humanity — for the 
sake of those who shall bear their 
names hereafter— to* ttUnk on these 
things ere the day of mourning and 


deep thought -benumbing affliction 
cometh. From bitter experience we 
knov^ the then utter incapacity of the 
soul, — the mental torpor intervening 
between those acute pangs which 
pierce the heart as a two-edged sword, 
— the weary, melancholy, still mono- 
tony of grief, when all that passeth 
before us seenieth but as a dream. 
Theti the afiectionatc condolence of 
friends, and even the mild and gentle 
sooth ings of her voice who would 
whisper of comfort, are as the rude 
breathings of the storm, awakening the 
deeps, and stirring up the waters of 
affliction. 

if the immortal spirit, after it hath 
shaken off the worthless coil of mor- 
tality, be permitted to take an interest 
in the fate of those whom it hath left in 
the vale, — if the departed soul, which 
we then fondly believe is hovering 
near us, can feel sorrow and pity for 
those wlio were dear to it on earth, with 
what gVief must it behold the secret 
which might have so much conduced 
to their future comfort buried in eternal 
oblivion I 

Would not the benignant spirit, if 
permitted, entreat that that friend who 
was acquainted with all its mortal in- 
firmities might ascertain if his skill 
had in any degree withstood the pro- 
gress of disease, or alleviated its mortal 
plains? The unveiling of truth in such 
cases, where its developeincnt is so 
important, and its concealment so ut- 
terly unavailing and indefensible, would 
effect more for science than }ears of 
study. 

In internal disorders, the family 
physician carefully watches chdiiging 
and progressive symptoms ; but the 
most skilful, we know, may be in error; 
and it is a fearful thing for the suffer- 
ing patient to reflect that the medicines 
which he takes may, possibly by some 
imperfection in his own description, or 
from being misunderstood in a very 
brief conversation, tend but to increase 
his malady. 

Thousands have died of disorders 
similar to those of which their parents 
perished before them; yet (sfieaking 
after the manner of men) their lives 
might have been long spared, their 
comforts increased, and their pains al- 
leviated, had truth been previously 
sought at the proper period , — had a 
disclosure been made to the few con- 
fidential, bedside, professional friends 
to whom the secrets of mortality are 
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fidhUiar. A joy and delight must it 
be to the departed spirit to know that 
the useless, cumbenome exuvia which 
it bath cast away may yet be the means 
heaitktolimett^ 
meiMiegit totheweak; and thus lay 
mjinmdation for the happmeu of poite- 
ruy for many generations ^ — since dis- 
eases are transmitted from hither to 
son for an indefinite period. If the 
departed, on the contrary, know no- 
thing of what passeth on earth, then, in 
every doubtful case^ affection, duty, and 
humanity, call loudly upon the living; 
all point in one direction, and are op- 
posed but by a solitary, morbid, selfish 
feeling of false delicacy. 

Could the surviving individual on 
whom the onus rests reflect at the rrt- 
ticiU period, the delusion wpuld seldom 
prevail ; but, as we have said before, 
there are times when the spirit of man 
is crushed as it were within him, and 
may not for a while exercise its wonted 
fiiculties. The subject should be 
contemplated afar off. There is 
a d^gr^ of apparent cruelty, a chaige 
which few have sufficient firmness to 
encounter, in introducing such a topic 
to the heart-stricken widow, or the 
mother weeping over her children 
because they are not;” therefore the 
course of action which duty and fond 
affection prescribe should be preowusly 
understood ; for, alas ! to those mothers 
the day may arrive when they would 
willingly sacrifice their own existence 
could they but recall, for the benefit of 
their of&pring, that fearfu I ly momentous 
hour which tfiey, writhing with mental 
pain, allowed to pass under the in- 
fluence of delusion, false refinement, 
and trembling sensibility. The acqui- 
escence in such a duty must frequently, 
from the complex nature of man’s 
mind, ever struggling between reason 
and prejudice, include a painful sacri- 
fice; but, however acutely that sacri- 
fice of selfish feeling may wound for a 
moment, it dwindles into utter insigni- 
ficance when compared with the fearful 
exactions of the future, with the long 
years of anguish and premature decay 
which, from neglect or pusillanimity, 
are reserved by the parent as an inhe- 
rilanoe for succeeding generations. 

If the reader belong to that class of 
Bsankind which tumeth aside from the 


poor and him that hath no helper, and 
, leaveth him to perish, from excess of 
sBOSibifity ; if he be one who, because 
he cannot endure the sight of distress, 


shutteth up the door of his heart, and 
refiiseth to believe that hunger, and 
want,aiid desolndoDaieabroadyBiidtliat 
theeeld s wn terw i adaegideetpoy, — we 
shall regret that he hath read so for, 
and request him to lay down the book, 
as it will be useless and painful for him 
to proceed until he can shake off his 
morbid moral cowardice. 

It is with no lack of fiseling tint we 
write. Our spirit thrills and trembles 
witliin us at certain remembrances of 
the past and misgivings for the future. 
The case of the Aladden family is not 
singular. Were it our object to inte- 
rest the feelings rather tlian to appeal 
to reason and sound judgment, we 
could tell of some who are now feebly 
journeying in the vale— to them in- 
deed a vale of tears and of the shadow 
of death. Hopeless and heart-broken 
are they ; and there are those looking 
on now with fearful and pale anxiety, 
watching the changing countenance 
and the tottering footsteps, who once 
had it in their power, who, by a word, 

or even by a sign, might have 

But we restrain our pen, as it is but 
too pr'^bable that these pages may 
meet the eye of a sufferer. In the 
cases to which we allude mere ana- 
tomical knowledge is not the object. 
The medical attendant will, long ere 
he be called in to witne# such scenes, 
have acquired all of science that our 
excellent institutions and his own ob- 
servations can yield him ; but, in the 
examinations at whicli he will have 
previously assisted, much, of necessity, 
remains unknown. The progress of 
disease, and the nature, failure, or par- 
tial success of the remedies indicated 
are all mysteries, the ascertaining of 
which must be utterly out of the ques- 
tion. 

The general formation of the animal 
machine is well understood ; but the 
secret workings within can be but in- 
distinctly discerned even by the most 
eminent of our kind. The compli- 
cated engine ceases to move — and a 
strange fatuity prevents us from ascer- 
taining the cause ! 

So strong is prejudice, that were a 
medical man to make the proposition 
in certain families he would^ risk the 
loss of his reputation and practice, al- 
though the few minutes he might re- 
quest would confer the matest benefit 
on such familia which any human 
power could bestow. 

The misenble plea of folse delicacy 
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foUi to the groiwid when urged aa a 
reason for concealing from the eye of a 
friend, a constant medical attendant, 
the termination of that malady which 
has baffled his skill. He has, day by 
day, sat by the suiTerer, and watched 
the progress of decay, and all the weak- 
ness of frail mortality is known to him. 
But death bath triumphed over every 
exertion of science; and the cause of 
that triumph remains unseen, unknown, 
and then — hidden for ever 1 And de- 
licacy thus excludes the friend, while 


— for we will speak out, the matter is 
far too important to allow of fastidious 
hesitation,-* the friend is excluded; 
the stranger, the mercenary, and the 
vulgar, are employed in their severat 
avocations, witnout thought, delicai^, 
or scruple. 

To those who have the moral oou- 
ra^ to thinkf though the subfect be 
painful, enough has been said;— tW' 
those who have not, it were nadarto 
address more. 


A FISHING EXCUR810K INTO THE COUNTY OF GALWAY. 


On the 13th of August the morning 
was clear and beautiful, when I took 
coachat the little village of Chapelizord 
for the district of Connemara, in the 
county of Galway. A friend had kindly 
invited me to be his companion on a 
fishing excursion ; and 1 confess, al- 
though the literati were all in Dublin, 
1 was not able to resist his solicitation. 
After some little demur, 1 settled the 
matter thus with myself, that I could 
have no fishing if 1 waited for the 
philosophy, whereas I might have some 
philosophy if 1 went to fish. 

We rolled through a country not 
very remarkable for rural beauty, but 
smiling with fertility on every side, 
and affording a prospect of a most 
abundant harvest. There was, how- 
ever, except here and there, ,a want of 
that perfection of agriculture which 
converts England into a garden, and 
by which the comparatively sterile 
lands of Scotland are so honourably 
distinguished. Still a vast progress 
has been made, even within my own 
memory ; and recent inventions justify 
the notion that a still greater may be 
expected. The land itself must be 
improved ; but the people — alas I 
tliought I, what is to become of them ? 
Will they ever become worthy of the 
land they live in, or gratefully sensible 
of the teeming blessings by which they 
are surrounded ? 

As my friend had started two days 
before me, 1 mounted the coach-box 
alone, and found a gentleman seated 
behind roe, who presently made me 
feel his debtor for various little name- 
less courtesies, by which he pretty 
clearly intimated that it would not be 
his feult if we were not better ac- 
quainted. 1 found him a kindly, well- 


bred man, and, to my great satisfaction, 
a good coninpative — as, indeed, al- 
most every man who wears a good coat, 
and speaks good English, either is, or 
must be very soon. He deplored the 
effect which the Reform-bill has already 
produced upon the lower orders, in 
imposing upon them duties for which 
they are wholly unfit, and can only 
qualify themselves by neglecting their 
proper avocations. They are tempted 
to become bad politicians, and are 
thus prevented from being useful men; 
Great power has been conferred upon 
them, without the competency of using 
that power aright; and the necessary 
consequence has been, and must be, 
that they will abuse it. Our parliament 
men now, my companion obsen'ed, re- 
present the poverty and the ignorance, 
not the wealth and the intelligence, of 
the country ; and unless something be 
done to stay the career of licentious 
and desperate democracy, we must be 
undone. 

“ What,” I asked him, “ would be 
your remedy V* 

lie replied, “ I think much might 
be done by giving to the fifty-pound 
freeholders one representative. Some 
chance would be thus afforded that 
their interests would be taken care of. 
At present they are at the mercy of 
the creatures of a pauper constituency, 
who regard them with Jealousy and 
hatred, and who will, assuredly, by 
and by, use the prodigious power 
which has been put into their hands 
for their destruction. But 1 think if 
what I propose were done, we still 
could hold our own.” 

** Your project,” I said, ** is plau^^ 
sible, and, m the present state of thing^ 
something assuredly must be done, if 
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¥Fe are to be saved; but I should 
rather not venture upon a measure by 
which the two classes of the people 
roust be so decidedly divided; — I 
should be fearful of deepening, and 
rendering more deadly, that distrust 
and aversion which at present prevails, 
and to which, indeed, 1 mainly ascribe 
our present evils. Two sets of repre- 
sentatives, constituted as you have 
imposed, would almost resemble the 
Dutch and the Belgian deputies in 
the same assembly, who, however they 
might commingle, could never amal- 
gamate, and only meet, as the steel 
meets the flint, for purposes of fiery 
collision. No; I would much prefer 
raising the franchise, in Ireland at least, 
to twenty pounds. Y ou would th us lia ve 
a fair representation of tl|kintclligence, 
wealtli, and industry o~ie country ; 
and what is more important, the con- 
stituencies would no longer be in the 
hands of the priests. The influ- 
ence of these gentlemen would be 
cut up by the roots ; and there would 
then be some prospect of peace in 
Ireland.’’ 

I do not know, sir,” he said ; “ 1 
am still inclined to my project. There 
could be no objection to giving a re- 
presentative to the gentry, and leaving 
a representative to the lower classes. 
But 1 think there would be much ob- 
jection to any plan that would leave a 
laige class of persons, no matter how 
indigent or bow reckless, unrepresented . 
The spirit of the age runs strongly 
against it. It would, no doubt, be 
better if our ten-pound constituency 
were never created. But now that they 
have got the power, you cannot wrest 
it from them ; and the only mode of 
moderating its evils is to erect some 
such countervailing influence as that 
to which 1 have alluded. I see clehrly 
the force of your objection, and ac- 
knowledge that it is strong ; and 1 do 
not propose my measure as a perfectly 
unexceptionable one, but as one in 
which Uie good would in all proba- 
bility predominate over the evil. At 
present we are ridden down and 
trampled under the hoofs of a fero- 
cious populace ; and if there be not a 
raUy.on the part of the conservative 
interesf, and a strong stand made 
agunst those wIk> have reform upon 
thetr lipSf but destruction in their hearts, 
ndthing can save us. All the most 
valualle and venerable institutions of 
England will be lost ; and hell itself 


will be almost a paradise as compared 
to tlie then state of Ireland.” 

We breakfasted at Innfield, and 
found the fare excellent, the prices 
reasonable, and the people civil. We 
had not to wait until tea was made 
alter our arrival, by which four or five 
precious minutes are so often shame- 
fully pilfered from the all too scanty 
time aflbrded by fast travelling coaches 
to the passengers for taking what ought 
to be their principal meal. Tea and 
coffee were made, and well made, 
when we eiite||d the room ; and a 
cake, somewhat of the Sally Lun kind, 
was buttered and smoking on the tabic. 
We were all put iiitoa gay good humour, 
and did the fare substantial justice. 

The day continued remarkably fine, 
and our conversation did not slacken, 
or become less agreeable, as the coach 
rolled on. It was painful to v^ntness a 
peasantry steeped in wretchedness in a 
country smiling with abundance ; as if, 
in fact, they were the only animals who 
derived no benefit from the improve- 
ments which they were instrumental in 
producing. But it was impossible to 
look closely at their condition, without 
perceiving that the fault lay, to a great 
degree, in themselves. Then* cabins 
were hovels, in which a decent Bnglish 
labourer would not house a pig ; and 
yet very little labour would have been 
sufficient to render them neat and com- 
modious. Their persons were filthy 
and tlieir clothes tattered ; and yet it 
would have cost them nothing to keep 
the one clean, and but little to have 
the other mended. But these are com- 
forts to which they do not aspire ; and 
it will not, I am persuaded, be pofsible 
to do much for them as long as they 
are contented to acquiesce in their 
degradation. They are, no doubt, a 
wretched peasantry; but it is not so 
much a compulsory wretchedness to 
which they are constrained by circum- 
staqces, as a voluntary wretchedness 
which they make for themselves. 

I thought, as I passed along, that 
much might be done to take them out 
of their present deplorable condition, 
if their landlords took a kindly interest, 
in their well-being, and instituted some 
little system of rewards for those who 
had made some improvement in do- 
mestic comfort. It was not long before 
I witnessed a pleasing realisation of my 
view. In passing from Ballinaslow, 
the coach proceeded through the estate 
of Lord Clancarty, and we were gra- 
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tified by observing on all sides com- 
foiitable iarm-houses, well stocked, as 
far as we could judge, with eveiy con- 
venience; and the peasantry, both old 
and young, clean in their persons, and 
well clothed. The contrast was the 
more striking, because the system of 
husbandly in Connaught is not by any 
means so good as that of the countiy 
Uirough which we had previously 
passed. In the one case there were more 
plentiful crops and a squalid popula- 
tion ; in the other there was a decent 
and improving population and compa- 
ratively scanty crops. But Lord Clan- 
carty is a good landlord. He feels as 
he ought to feel the moral responsibility 
which attends the high statipn which he 
occupies; and he and his family are 
unceasing in their endeavours to form 
good habits and instil good principles 
into the tenants upon his estate. That 
he has already succeeded to a great 
extent was perfectly evident from what 
we saw, ana which abundantly satisfies 
me that similar efforts on the part of the 
other proprietors would speedily give 
a new aspect to the land. But, alas! 
when will our Whig landlords cease to 
talk evil and learn to do well ? jiVhen 
will they condescend to exemplify their 
theoretical regard for the rigiits of the 
people by a Hule practical benevolence ? 
Not, I fear, until their theories have 
exploded in ruin; and their benevo- 
lence will be altogether unavailing. 

The Connaught peasantry arc a Very 
fine race. It is impossible to see them 
without feeling almost convinced of the 
Spanish origin of the people. The bare 
feet, the dark-red petticoat, a?d the 
blue. cloak thrown gracefully over the 
slioulder, and sometimes covering the 
head, formed altogether a combination 
such as 1 have often imagined of the 
dress of the peasantry of Andalusia. 
Without either design or effort, and 
altogether unconsciously, their simple 
garments were disposed with a degree 
of taste upon whicn art could scarcely 
improve; and 1 have rarely seen a 
group of women since I left Athlone 
— and I am now in the wilds of Con- 
nemara — which would not form a most 
interesting study for a painter. Their 
manners, too, are simple, aird they are 
an innocent and a happy people; and, 
save that they have not been able alto- 
gether to resist the temptation to illicit 
distillation, 1 believe that very little evil 
is to be found amongst them. 

As my object was to reach the fish- 
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ing ground as soon as possible, 1 lost 
no time in Galway; nor was there; 
indeed, in the inn at which I sojourned 
for the might (and it was the principal 
one) any thing to tempt the traveller’s 
stay. It was noisy, filthy, and incon- 
venient. I found some difficulty in 
procuring a car to proceed with me as 
fhr as Spiddal, where the road begins to 
be so bad that it becomes necessary to 
proceed for the remainder of the way 
either on foot or on horseback. I ac- 
cordingly got mounted upon a stout 
Connemara pony, and, save that my 
stirrup-leathers once or twice gave way, 
had no reason to complain either of my 
steed or his equipments. These animals 
' are singularly careful, and even skilful 
travellers, and make their way over the 
broken and precipitous roads and passes 
in this wild co^intry with a caution and 
a steadiness that must excite ad miration. 

Costello Lodge, at which I arrived 
about four o'clock in the evening of the 
14th, is situated upon the right bank 
of the Costello river, near to the point 
where it discharges its waters into Cos- 
tello Bay. It is a simple, unpretending 
little building, maintained at present 
by a company of gentlemen who delight 
in the angler’s gentle art, and who 
come here during the fishing season to 
take their amusement. The country 
around is exceedingly bleak and unin- 
teresting ; and the traveller feels, when 
he first arrives, as if he were cut off 
from all intercourse with civilisation. 
But, ill general, the fishing is so good, 
that the sportsman forgets eveiy thing 
in the intensity of the angler’s enjoy- 
ment. 

I was not fortunate in the time of 
my arrival. An unusual continuance 
of dry weather had reduced the water 
very low; and this, while it prevents 
the ^ress of the new fish (which were 
waiting in shoals for admission at the 
mouth of the river), has the effect of 
rendering the old ones eitlier shy or 
sulky. But I had no great reason to 
complain. The air was salubrious, 
and the exercise was invigorating; 
and when a man is conscious of laying 
in health, he need scarcely regret the 
want of amusement. 

'Nor was the fishing such as under any 
other circumstance could be despised : 

1 killed, ill about two hours, the first 
evening of my arrival, about* 10 lbs. 
weight of fish, some of them weighing 
from 'two to three pounds. But my 
friend, who was acquainted with the 
u H 
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rmr, observed that that was miserable 
work; and that he has frequently within 
the same time killed 50 lbs. weight of 
fish, some two or three of which were 
well-sized salmon. 

Certainly, never did I see so well 
stocked a river; it is literally alive 
with fish. The rising of the trout and 
salmon frequently resembles a plunging 
fire into the water; and when they 
cannot be induced to take the artificial 
fiy, it is no uncommon thing for the 
angler to watch with his landing-net at 
certain narrow parts of the stream, and, 
when the fish are making their way up, 
to intercept and catch them in great 
numbers. They sometimes fall upon 
the iMink, in jumping out of the water; 
and, if the grass should be high, or the 
heather thick, find some difficulty in 
making their way back again to their 
native element. 

The next day, the weather being still 
veiy unfavourable, we again betook 
ourselves to the stream, and, by eagerly 
availing ourselves of every passing 
cloud or transient breeze, contrived to 
have some amusement. The trout rose 
tolerably well, wherever we could fairly 
expect to rise them; but the salmon 
were not to be moved. They eyed the 
fly with a sulky indifference ; and no 
art could draw them from their wary 
concealment. 

11a I that 15 a good one. Ilow vi- 
gorously he plunges 1 There he is 
clean out of the water! With what 
wild astonishment he regards the mys- 
terious thrall in which he is held, and 
how desperate his efforts to get free 1 
All in vain ! — the hook maintains its 
firm hold. He now makes for the 
weeds, his strength evidently failing ; 
if he can but take shelter there, he 
is gone, line and all — but that may 
not be ; we must at all risk put the 
strength of the line to the test. Sdftly, 
softly 1 — that will do. He now has 
all that an honourable antagonist can 
require, — a clear stage and no favour. 
But he is done. How heavily he tum- 
bles 1 His resisting power is evidently 
gone ; and he floats into the net almost 
a lifeless burden ; — a white trout, in 
excellent season, weighing about three 
pounds. 

The breeze has now died away, and 
there is not a ripple on the water. Tlie 
rmbt is a perfect looking-glass, — how 
in its windings, aud bow calm 
tranquil in its course I 1 am not 
of mose who give much heed to 


what the advocates of natural religion 
may say ; but there is assuredly a reli- 
gion in nature. There is a tranquil- 
lisine power in the sights and sounds 
whicl) in this wild region meet the eye 
and the ear, by which the heart is 
soothed and the mind delighted — by 
which vain projects are reproved, fe- 
verish anxieties allayed, and torment- 
ing disquietudes prevented. Words- 
worth's lines, which I can quote but 
imperfectly from memory, are felt in 
all their force and beauty — 

When the busy stir 

Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft in spirit have I turned to thee ! 

O sylvan Wye, thou wanderer through 
the woods. 

How often has my spirit turned to Uiec !" 

Natural religion, as it is ordinarily 
understood, is a kind of substitute for 
revealed. It is placed by the callous 
sceptic as a kind of sentinel upon the 
strong portals of his heart, and per- 
forms its entire duty when it thrusts 
out revealed religion at the point of 
the bayonet. But not so the religion 
of nature — not so that religion which 
the contemplative observer sees in the 
forms and the natures of things animate 
and inanimate, in the laws by which 
they are governed, and in the purposes 
which they subserve.^ In them he is 
led to recognise the same wisdom, the 
same excellence, the same beauty, and 
the same love, by which the pages of 
the Divine Word are distinguished ; 
so that the one is but a commentary 
upon the other — a light by which it 
is illuminated, not a cloud by which 
it is intercepted. The natural religion, 
for which darkling philosophers are 
willing to part with revelation,** is but 
the shadow ; in grasping at which they 
lose the substance. The religion which 
the lover of streams and valleys, of 
meads and mountains, finds in a de- 
lighted observation of natural pheno- 
mena— 

The harvest of the quiet eye, 

That broods and sleeps on his own 
hearth- 

serves but to enhance and mamify the 
glad tidings of great joy which the 
gospel announces ; and which he only 
the more values and reveres, because 
he has been led to find 

** Tongpies in trees, 

Books in the running brooks, ^ 
Sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” 
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When I have heard vain and pre- 
aumptuouif men talk of the light of 
nature, of how much may be known 
from it, and what little necessity there 
is for any other or better light for our 
moral guidance, 1 could not but sus- 
pect that they were wholly unconscious 
of the degree in which they were in- 
debted for the clearest and soundest of 
their notions respecting the foundation 
of morality to revelation ; so that, to ray 
seeming, they resembled the drunken 
Irishman in the song, who panegyrises 
the moon at the expense of the sun, 
and says, 

" Long life to the moon, for a sweet 
lovely creature, 

Tha^erves us for lamplight each night 
^ in the dark ; 

While the sun only shines in the day, 
which, by iioture. 

Wants no light at all, as you all may 
remark/' 

But, a propot, the sun is not now 
shining, and a gentle breeze is just 
springing up. Come, we will have 
another throw. The tail of that stream 
contains some sporting fish ; 1 will try 
whether it is possible to entice them. 
There — 1 have him; he rose Sut to 
mock the fly, and he has been hooked 
in the tail, lie is not so large as the 
last trout; but, his head being free, 
he has twice his power. Wc must 
manage him gently, and let him have 
his way a little — he will be tume 
enough by and by. Whirr — how he 
makes the wheel spin! But he is 
well hooked. There is no fear. Ay ; 
now he begins to feel that his case is 
hopeless. Wind him up, wind him up. 
Give him the butt a little — there, 
he is landed. A good-sized trout, 
of somewhat more than two pounds 
weight, llis colour shews that he had 
been a long time in tlie river ; as the 
trout, when first they enter it, are all 
white, but gradually assimilate in hue 
to the soil on which they feed, until 
they become very dark indeed. The 
quuit^ of the fish, however, undergoes 
very little change. It is excellent. 

Thus 1 wiM away the time, and 
returned with about twenty pound 
weight of fish in the evening — well 
tired, and (juite ready for my dinner. 
I was peculiarly fortunate in the friend 
by whose invitation I was privileged to 
be for a few days a sojourner at Cos- 
tello Lodge. He is a perfect cabinet 
of worth and intelligence. I am rather 
a more bookish man than he is ; but in 


a knowledge of the world, in an exact 
observation of human life, acquired 
from a ,very varied experience of life 
in all its varieties, in sound good sense, 
and plain, practical pie^, I know very 
few, indeed, who are his equals. He 
was my host, and made the evening 
pass as pleasantly and as profitably as 
the day. 

Our dinner consisted of some of the 
fish which we had caught, dressed to 
admiration ; together with a plain, sub- 
stantial joint or two, to which the 
mountain air and the exercise which 
wc had taken enabled us to do admir- 
able justice. At home, my consump- 
tion of animal food is small; and of 
wine, or any thing spirituous, next to 
nothing. But if 1 ventured to say that 
here, I very much fear that I might be 
suspected of indulging in theory which 
was palpably discredited by ray prac- 
tice ; fur I did address myself to the 
viands before me with a keenness of 
relish which an alderman might have 
envied ; and was not sparing of strong 
potations neither ; — as what would 
under ordinary circumstances have 
been excess, was now no more than 
needful refreshment. 

My agreeable entertainer was full 
both of information and anecdote, 
upon every subject that presented 
itself; and satisned me, by a few 
plain observations, of the impractica- 
bility of making Galway an embarking 
port for America, — a project which is 
at present entertained with much favour 
by the good people of that town. He 
pointed on the map to Slime Head and 
Loup Head, and shewed me how com- 
pletely a vessel must be emboyed before 
it could enter the harbour, and the great 
risk which must be run in such a case, 
when it might happen to blow strongly 
upon a lea shore. Besides, the harbour 
itself is dangerous, containing many 
sunken rocks and sand banks, and in 
some places without the depth of water 
which large vessels would require. The 
thing cannot be done. It is in vain, 
in such a case, to fight against nature. 

The peasantry in the adjoining vil- 
lage, Rosaville, chiefly subsist by trading 
in vessels of small burden to the oounty 
of Clare. Their lading is generally 
either turf or sea weed ; in return for 
which they frequently bring buk po- 
tatoes, their own soil not yielding pi6- 
duce sufficient to render it worth any 
laborious cultivation. A load of tun 
costs them eight shillings, for whiols 
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they get fifteen; the diflerence being 
the wages of the labour of at least 
three men for two days, and also the 
profits of their stock, and a compensa- 
tion for the wear and tear of their vessel 
— not to talk of the risk of insurance. 
The sea weed pays them better: for 
that they pay ten shillings a load, and 
get one or two-and-twenty. It is used 
in the county of Clara for manure, and 
answers very well for one year. The 
late Mr.Nimnio had a harbour erected 
for the boats, which is found very ser- 
viceable ; and also proceeded to a con- 
siderable extent in the formation of a 
road, which would, if it could be con- 
nected with the pier, prove of great 
advantage. But it stops almost within 
a stone’s cast of the point where it was 
intended to terminate; and the very 
rocky nature of the intervening ground 
renders it impossible that it could be 
completed by any ordinary labour. It 
is to be hoped that the government will 
again take the matter up. In their 
bands the thing could be easily done ; 
and the benefit would be great to the 
rural population of this wild district. 

The boats of the fishermen cost them 
from foity to fifty pounds. I was sur- 
prised that they could contrive to raise 
such a sum ; and still moic surprised 
to find, upon inquiry, that many of 
them have even more than that in Lird 
cash lying by them. Still their cabins 
are wretched hovels — they are satisfied 
with the poorest fare — and their little 
capital accumulates witliout a thought 
being bestowed upon turning it to ac- 
count, cither by improving the cultiva- 
tion of their ground, or increasing their 
domestic comforts. 

In one case we observed a miserable 
hut, reared against the side of a rock, 
and loosely thatched with turf sods. 
The smoke tliat issued from the door 
and through the roof denoted that it 
was a human habitation, although 1 
should have thought that he could not 
be entitled to the character of a mer- 
ciful man who could allocate it for the 
shelter of a beast. It was occupied by 
a man and his wife, who married with- 
out having wherein they could lay their 
heads, and was given them until they 
could bjaild one for themselves by a 
compassionate neighbour, who had used 
it as a cow-house. The poor woman, 
fFbo mtme out at our instance, exhibited 
a4c8M6 of cheerfulness and content- 
meat, witli her lot that moveil our ad- 
eliiration. Her couiilenunce beamed 


with animation and gladness ; and she 
spoke of her privations with a gay in- 
difference, which to some of us brought 
home a pungent conviction of ingra- 
titude for blessings by which we were 
all too highly favoured. ‘‘Any way,” 
said she,'^ smiling, and pointing to the 
rock against which the hut was built, 
“ it has a good gable.” Never did 1 
see so beautiful an instance of the 
manner in which internal peace may 
be made to counterbalance external 
misery, or how graciously an all- mer- 
ciful Providence ‘‘ tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb.” 

Blessings descend upon your wea- 
ther-beaten face, poor peasant woman 
of the wilds of Connemara! Never 
will I forget your words, Any way, 
it has a good gable.” Could there he 
a more perfect compliance with the 
spirit of the precept, “ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” Oh, that 
these poor people could only live in 
the ligtit of the gospel ! Methinks tfie 
world itself would not exhibit a race in 
whom “ sweet civility, in rustic wilds,” 
might be carried to greater perfection. 

But the poor creatures are altogether 
unacc^tiaiuied with any just notions of 
true religion. I questioned some of 
them, and was surprised at the extent 
of their ignorance. There is scarcely, 
in any corner of the globe, a race 
more spiritually benighted. They are 
so utterly ignorant of the leading facts 
of gospel lustory, that Carlton’s lines, 
composed in imitation of the Christmas 
carols, that are recited with great devo- 
tion in other parts of Ireland, are by no 
means liable to the charge of exaggera- 
tion — 

** ’Twns on a Christmas morning. 

All in the month of May, 
Jerusalem was born 

Down by the Baltic sea.” 

The priests arc regarded as demigods, 
and can wield them at will. They know 
no distinction between right and wrong, 
but as it is pointed out to them by their 
spiritual advisers ; who may be much 
more truly said to make the religion 
they profess, as those who speak with 
authority, than to administer in a reli- 
gion derived from God, and to be 
clothed with a moral accountability. 
And this must always be the case in 
a system which only makes the gospel 
known through the church, instead of 
suffering the church to be known 
through the gos|)el. 
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Thera is, therefore, a degree of stag- 
nancy in all spiritual things, of which 
the Dead Sea of Sodom is not a suffi- 
ciently lively emblem; and, at the 
same time, a readiness to take up any 
project, or conspire with any purpose, 
wliich may be sug^sted by their spi- 
ritual guides, of which but a fiiint idea 
be formed from the obedience of 
a disciplined army to a skilful com- 
mander: for the voice of the priest is 
to them the voice of Deity ; and no ties 
of gratitude or affection will pieverit the 
sudden manifestation of the most deadly 
hatred, if they are persuaded that by 
sucli conduct the cause of their religion 
will be served. It is a maxim, that the 
best things when corrupted become 
the worst. And it is my firm belief 
that the Popish peasantry in this coun- 
try, when they are betrayed into san- 
guinary excesses from motives of reli- 
gious bigotry, arc only exasperated by 
the good that is in them into a more 
infuriate hatred of those who differ from 
them ; and hate them with a more in- 
tense malignity, merely because they 
hate them without any sufficient cause. 
It is no paradox to say, that their 
savage atrocities are so shocking, be- 
cause, under ordinary circumstances, 
they are so unnatural. 

The time may come, and that 
speedily, when these words may be 
remembered. The peasantry arc at 
present as quiet as — gunpowder, be- 
fore the match has been ap]ilicd to it. 
The priesthood are at present as tran- 
quil — as the whirlviiiia, “ when hushed 
in grim repose, it expects its evening 
prey.” Hut all tilings are, to niy seem- 
iiig, preparing for a tremendous explo- 
sion. 

In this wild district there are no 
Protestants, save the water-guard upon 
the station ; and yet it is a place in 
which the presence of a Protestant 
clergyman, if he were a discreet and 
worthy man, would be invaluable. 
By him a savings bank might be esta- 
blished, the value of which would soon 
be felt ; and various little extra minis- 
terial services might be performed, 
which, if done judiciously, aud with- 
out any ostensible desire to interfere 
with their religious opinions, must in 
time go far to soften any prejudices 
which they may have been taught to 
eutertaiu against him. Notions of 
cleanliness and comfort might be com- 
municated to them, by which their con- 
ditiou would soon be improved, together 


with numerous little improvements in 
husbandry, and abridgments of labour, 
for wliich they must be very thankful. 
What a. moral revolution might thus 
be insensibly wrought by one such 
man as Martin Doyle I It is melan- 
choly to think how considerations of 
this kind are at present despised by 
our rulers, and of the sacrilegious ap- 
propriation of the funds by which such 
projects might be effected. But it is 
even still more painful to think of the 
worse than sacrilegious appropriation 
of public money to the maintenance 
and the education of the religious 
teachers of the worship of the Church 
of Rome, by whose instrumentality it 
is tiiat the peasantry of this country are 
the benighted aud degraded race we 
find them. 

The weather was now so hopelessly 
fine, and the water so provokingly low, 
that we resolved to leave Costello Lodge, 
my companion to return to Dublin, and 
1 to pay a long promised visit to a friend 
in the neighbourhood of Galway. We 
accordingly set out, having been pre- 
ceded by a jaunting-car, and a horse 
with two panniers carrying our luggage, 
and proceeded on foot over tlie moun- 
tain paths, until we reached that part 
of the road upon which we might 
mount our car with safety. In about 
eight hours we were again within the 
regions of civilisation. 

1 seemed to myself like a man who 
returned from the other world, so com- 
plete was the absorbing nature of my 
pursuit, and the entire sequestration 
from the bustle and the business of 
this work-day existence. Again the 
hum of life arose around me, and 
the din of politics made itself be heard. 

I took up a newspaper ; I looked in- 
stinctively for the proceedings of the 
distinguished men whom I left in 
Dulfiin at tlifir illustrious labours, 
and the first thing that met my eye 
and touched my heart was the account 
of the honour of knighthood which was 
conferred upon Professor Hamilton — 
sweet Professor Hamilton ! How my 
heart exulted ! L was with him in 
spirit in this joy ; and did not even 
feel an abatement of pleasure at the 
distinction which he obtained, from the 
consideration that it was O'Connell's 
lord-lieutenant who conferred it. 

But, bless me, wliat havoc the lords 
have made with the Corporation Reform 
Bill 1 Before I went to Connemara, it 
promised to be as pretty a piece of 
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l8g»btiTt TobbOT as a man could 
hope to meet with io a summer day. 
Kow it is really metamorphosed into 
something like a constitutional mea- 
sure, and, accordingly, runs a gmt 

Dear me, but thm lonls are sad dogs. 
If they are sufleied to have their way, 
the high road will soon be no place for 
the pi^ession of a gentleman. 

I do not mean to trouble the reader 
with any particalar account of tlie city 
of Galway, its antiquity, its topography, 
its public buildings, its trade, or its 
population. My stay was too short, 
and my visit too hurried, to enable me 
to do such subjects full justice. The 
public are already aware that one of 
the national schools which receives aid 
from the Education Board is held in a 
nunnery, amidst an ostentatious display 
of all the paraphernalia of Popery. 
They are not, 1 believe, so fully in- 
formed that another school, which re- 
ceives a grant from the l^ard, was 
expressly founded for the education of 
Aomun Catholics in all the peculiarities 
of their creed. A benevolent individual 
left two sums of money ; one for the 
establishment of a school for the edu- 
cation of Protestants upon a Protestant 
foundation ; the other for the establish- 
ment of a school for the education of 
Roman Catholics upon a Roman Ca- 
tholic foundation; — clearly contem- 
plating snch a distinction between the 
two classes as precluded the possibility, 
or at least argued the inexpediency, 
of compromise, in the hope of doing 
greater good by a more general arrange- 
ment. Now I say nothing of the wis- 
dom or the policy of the Education 
Board in making a grant to this endow- 
ment,— men may judge variously of 
that, according to the complexion of 
their sentiments and opinions ; but 1 
do say that it scarcely admits bf a 
doubt, that those who receive this 
grant must have played false cither 
to the Board of Education or to the 
original founder. If they did mt make 
it a place where Roman Cathol.c youth 
’ might be instructed in the principles of 
their religion, they must have frustrated 
the intentions of the one ; and if they 
M make it such a place, they must 
have acted in contravention of the 
rules of the other. 1 do not, however, 
venture to say that Roman Catholics 
• may not find an easy solution for 
difficulties such as this, where con- 
ecieaceand interest are so liard to be 


lecondled, hi that " complete body of 
theology” which has bora compiled 
by Peter Dent ; although 1 have been 
given to understand that it is only now, 
for the first time, beginning to nod its 
way into the county of Galwc^. 

1 risited the gaol, and found it a 
building admirable in its contrivance, 
in its arrangements, and in its super- 
intendence. It does all who are con- 
cerned in its management great credit. 
To one thing alone 1 had occasioD to 
object: about fifteen of the culprits 
were employed in a yaid breaking 
stones. This was their punishment. 
They were each, of course, furnished 
with a formidable hammer, and might 
at any moment rise and massacre their 
keepers. Although such an event is 
not very probable, yet die possibility 
of it ought to be provided against in 
an establishment such as this. 

We saw the unhappy wretch who 
was convicted at the lute assizes for the 
murder of his wife, and who was lying 
for execution on the following Monday, 
lie was absorbed in prayer, and we did 
not disturb him. There was another 
individual also convicted with him of 
the sape crime, and who was, in like 
manner, sentenced io suffer; but he 
lias been pardoned. He is, I believe, 
innocent of the crime. Ryan, the mur- 
derer, first souglit to inculpate him as 
an accomplice, in the lio}^ of being 
received as king's evidence against him, 
and thus escaping himself. But when 
he found his own doom irreversibly 
sealed, he hesitated not to confess 
** the deep damnation ” which he 
brouglit upon himself by being a false 
accuser ; and the poor creature, who 
was so nearly the victim of his perjury, 
has been rescued by his penitence. 
We found him on his knees, giving 
thanks to God. But be has been a 
great sufferer. He was twelve montlis 
in prison. His little family lost their 
all when he was taken from them, 
and they are now, he knows not where, 
begging about the world, lie has bad 
the anguish of thinking that they were 
without stay or comfort, while they had 
to bear the burden of his ignominy in 
addition to their own misery and des- 
titution. Oh God ! how awful are thy 
dispensations I What desolation a wick- 
ed man may cause by one single word ! 
How merciful, in the present instance, 
that the truth was made known liefore 
it was too late, and that the worst con- 
SL'quences were thus averted ! 
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• Fusing from this part of the prisotii 
m proceed to the execution lofir. 
We ascended the fatal stairs, ediich so 
many ascend ivho are neTer to return ; 
and the case of the poor creature from 
ivhom we had just parted served to 
impress upon us a painful sense of the 
blindness and tlie rasiiness of criminal 
justice. When we reached the loft, 
we perceived, in an adjoining room, 
an individual stretched upon a pallet 
which lay upon the ground. He was 
the executioner. At our approach he 
aroused himself, and stretched and 
yawned, somewhat after the manner 
of a slumbering tiger, when stirred up 
by its keeper to gratify the curiosity of 
a stranger ; for never did 1 behold, in 
human shape, a being who seemed to 
have so utterly renounced his kindred 
with our common nature. 1 felt an 
undefnable thrill of involuntary hor- 
ror as 1 gazed upon him. His large 
ill-shaped head sat upon a pair of 
brawny shoulders, from which hung 
his arms, tapering into the long, lean, 
dirty fingers, which seemed to have 
been cast in the very mould that best 
fitted them for their office, and which 
so often exhibited a nimble tlacrity 
when busied about the throats of mur- 
derers. His body, too, became atte- 
nuated ; and he lounged about the 
room with the listless air of one whose 
only object it was to kill time between 
one execution and another. 

“ Tliat fellow,” said my friend, 
" would hang you or me to -mor- 
row, without the least compunction. 
Wouldn't you, Kelly 

Kelly peered at us with his sharp 
grey eyes, and said, T would.” 

■ “ I wouldn’t like to be in your 
clutches,” said my friend. 

“ I wouldn’t be wishing for you, 
indeed,” said Kelly. 

Other “ finishers of the law ” whom 
1 have occasionally fallen in with re- 
tained still some traces which served 
to identify them with their kind ; they 
seemed as if they and iiumanity had 
shaken hands together, and parted good 
friends. But this fellow and humanity 
had never been acquainted. He stood 
surrounded by a repulsive atmosphere, 
which kept all ordinary sympatliies at 
bay; and the armadillo is not more 
protected by its coat of mail against 
external accidents, than he seemed 
panoplied against every emotion of 
compassion or touch of nature, which 
might serve to indicate, as the poet says, 


' That we have 4ll of nk one human 
heart.” 

Others 1 have seen who were not 
insensible of the degrading condition 
to which they were reduced, or of the 
loathsome feeling with which they were 
regarded ; and they either attempted to 
brazen it out by a hardened assumption 
of a callosity which they did not feel, 
or there was an air of timid deprecation 
about them which seemed to say that 
" it was their poverty, not their will,” 
that consented, and to bespeak com- 
passion, or at least forbearance. But 
in Kelly there was nothing at all of 
this. He seemed to feed upon igno- 
miny — ay, and with an api^tite that 
grew by what it fed on.” He looked 
as if he entertained a grudge towards 
his species, and was not half satisfied 
at the tardy instalments by which they 
were paying off the debt they owed him. 
Others 1 have seen who have exhibited 
a visible uneasiness in their degrada- 
tion : he would have been uneasy out 
of his degradation ; it was his life of 
life — the very element in which he 
lived and moved and had his being. 
Ilis nature seemed as if it would oscil- 
late if placed in any other position, 
and could only find its proper centre 
of gravity by becoming fixed in the 
avocations of a hangman. His delight 
would have been to hold the balance 
for Shylock, if he was not permitted to 
enjoy the superior luxury of excising 
the pound of human fiesh. 

It is strange, and 1 know not how 
to account for it, but the expression of 
his countenance strongly reminded roe 
of Lord Plunkett. Start not, reader : 
there are associations of contrast as 
well as of resemblance. Perhaps, on 
the present occasion, the suggestion 
may have arisen from the fact that 
extremes are nearest, — the head of the 
law and its most ignominious servant ; 
or it might possibly have arisen from 
the conviction that the noble lord is 
now the executioner of his own fame. 
To a certainty, the fine intellectual 
forehead of the lord -chancellor was 
wanting; but, in the back parts of the 
heads of each, phrenologists would, I 
believe, have discovered not a little of 
correspondence ; and there was a har- 
dened audacity in the eye, and a lurk- 
ing ferocity in the visage of the wretch 
before me, that was altogether in cha- 
racter with his calling — although, had 
he the noble lord’s powers of mind, 
I doubt if he would at any time have 
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made a gratuitous parade of his inhu- 
manity. He might in such a case have 
had the good taste, if not the good 
feeling, to abstain from cutting re- 
proaches towards a noble, but mis- 

f uided enthusiast, on the eve of his 
eath, however willing he might be to 
act as his executioner. 

The fellow, too, was dainty of his 
worth. He knew how necessary he 
was in critical emergencies — how dif- 
ficult it would be to supply his place ; 
and the gaoler, accordingly, had no 
small trouble in managing him, and 
keeping him in humour, lie was 
capricious in his appetite ; and if not 
supplied with the best food, and punch 
too, without stint, he was apt to sulk 
or become restive; and the conse- 
quences might be serious to all — but 
the unhappy culprit, to whom his 
caprice might thus extend a longer 
day than was intended. 

But let us breathe the open air, and 
escape from this den of misery and 
guilt, and enjoy again the healthful 
influences of nature. There are in the 
town of Galway many other establish- 
ments well worthy of the attention of a 
stranger. Its mendicity institution is 
highly creditable to the gentleman by 
whom it has been established ; and the 
traveller, who has been annoyed by the 
concourse of importunate beggars in 
almost every other county town through 
which he has passed, will be surprised 
and gratified by the absence of that 
annoyance in Galway, 

There are, besides, improvements, 
either already accomplished or in pro- 
gress, by which the inhabitants must 
be greatly advantaged. A pier has been 
already erected, which affords a great 
protection to the boats of the fishermen 
inhabiting a place called the dod- 
der;*’ and a canal and harbour have 
been planned, and are in progress, liy 
which the shipping interest must be 
vastly benefited, and the trade, in ge- 
neral, much improved. Tlie indivi- 
duals to whose intelligence, energy, 
and public spirit the inhabitants of 
Galway are indebted for advantages 
like these, ought to be held by them 
in mteful remembrance. 

ft was to me melancholy to see 
the dilapidated state of their fine old 
cathedral, while Roman Catholic places 
of worship, in all their vulgar assump- 
• tion of stately architecture, are rising 
in insultii^ roockeiy around it, as if 
they were intended as a stupid cari- 


cature of the venerable pile that is 
nodding to its fall. Unquestionably, 
whether it be ascribable to faction or 
to piety, they are careful of their own, 
ana the blessing of the Rechabites 
seems to attend them. 

Nor is the sad visitation that has 
come upon the Irish branch of the 
established church altogether to be 
ascribed to Lord Melbourne and his 
accomplices. Recent circumstances 
have, indeed, enabled his lordship to 
unmask his designs, and to deploy his 
forces against it to the most advantage. 
But if it liad not been, in the first 
instance, compromised by its friends, 
it never could be harmed by the hos- 
tility of its enemies. 

It is, however, gratifying to perceive 
that, whatever may become of the 
church, Tommy Moore has been taken 
care of. Lord Melbourne has con- 
ferred upon him a pension of three 
hundred a-year — something, it must 
be allowed, in these hard times, al- 
though rather too parsimonious an 
allowance, when we consider the in- 
dustry and the ability with which the 
little bard has been occupied, from 
early y^uth to old age, in the cause of 
profligacy and sedition. If Loid Mel- 
Dourne only knew the number of inno- 
cent females who became prostitutes 
from reading his amatory writings, or 
the number of honest men whom his 
politics have converted into latent 
traitors, he would, perhaps, have been 
more liberal. But he is entitled, at 
all events, to ample credit for the 
time chosen for conferring this reward. 
While with one hand he is weaving a 
chaplet for the brow of the trwslator 
of Anacreon, and the editor *of the 
memoirs of Captain Rock ; with the 
other he is smiting down the esta- 
blished church, and doing all that in 
him lies to cut the throat of true 
religion. 

Abilities ! genius 1 — undoubtedly 
Mr. Moore does possess great abilities 
and transcendent genius ; but the ques- 
tion is, how have they been employed ? 
Abilities, and even genius, are often 
exhibited in a very remarkable degree 
by blacklegs and pickpockets ; but no 
one thinks that on that account they are 
entitled to any token of national gra- 
titude. Let it be shewn that Mr. 
Moore’s genius and abilities have been 
employed in the cause of virtue and 
morality, and no one will rejoice more 
heartily than 1 shall in the honour that 
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has been done him. But until that ^ 
shewn, I must hold that the recent 
pension which he has received is alto- 
gether undeserved, and only calculated 
to confound the distinction between 
virtue and vice, and to detract from 
the value of those other pensions which 
have been conferred upon individuals 
whose genius is not more remarkable 
than their moral worth, and whose 
writings have reflected a lustre upon 
their age and their conntnr. 

In one respect, 1 must do Mr. Moore 
justice : his private life has been ami- 
able, if not blameless. He has been 
a good son, a good husband, a good 
father, and a good brother. But his 
writings have been sources of moral 
and political pestilence, and for these 
it is that he has been rewarded. 
0 temporal Omoree! 

But hie we homeward ; it is time to 
bring my rambling excursion to a close. 
Having seen as much as 1 could see in 
a few days of the old town and its 
neighbourhood, 1 prepared for my de- 
parture, and took a reluctant leave of 
my valued friend, to whose cordial 
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hospitality I was much a debtor. For 
he IS one of those who do not en- 
cumber their guests with superfluous 
civilities. He did what he liiced, and 
1 did what I liked and that with ten- 
fold satis&ction when 1 knew that my 
presence was no impediment to him. 
We thus contrived to have, without 
any alloy, no small share of social 
enjoyment. 

1 do not mean to trouble the reader 
with any minute account of my journey 
upwards. Suffice it to say 1 was pecu- 
liarly fortunate in my fellow-travellers, 
and derived both pleasure and profit 
from their conversation on the way. 
Altogether my excursion was delight- 
ful. I returned with a degree of health 
and vigour, both in body and mind, 
such as can scarcely be conceived by 
constant sojourners in the sooty atmo- 
sphere of a noisy city, and of which 
if they could form any adequate idea, 
there would be far fewer valetudi- 
narians. 1 seemed to myself as if 1 
had been spending twelve days with 
the blameless Ethiopians.'* 


SONG. 

When the hand of Love 
Flings its mantle o'er us, 
Calm is all above, 

Bright is all before us — 
Shapes and sounds of day 
Float for ever round us ; 

And wiUiout allay 
Bliss doth then surround us. 

Tlien the fields are green, 

Then the flowers are brightest, 
Fairest every scene. 

And the heart is lightest — 
Blithe and free and*gay, 

Dream we not of sorrow — . 
Aud if blest to-day, 

Care not for to-morrow. 

When within our hearts 
Love the wizard worked), 

At his voice departs 
Every care that lurkcth. 
Where tie treadeth blow 
Flowers that wither never — 
These doth he bestow : 

Tlierefore love we ever. 
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(From the Front Pup^ri.*— JNb, XVJL) 

Chap. III.— tTheodore Bexa, Father VamiAre^ George Buchanan. 

** Tros Rutiilusve fuat nullo discrimine habebo.” — Xinoid, lib. z. 

•• Je ne decide pas entre Geneve et Rome."— Hehriade, cant ii. y. 6. 

Front conjures up three ghosts, to sup to-night on a red-herring ; 

These ghosUy guests he interests, of the art they loved conferring : 

With a cordial greet the Jesuit hails the two other gemmen — 

The cannie Scot, and the Huguenot, from the borders of Lake Leman. — O. Y. 

The character of our sacerdotal luminary gradually unfolding itself in each 
Successive essay, is, we imagine, by this time fully developed ; and the contem- 
plative eye has long since scanned every feature in the^ physiognomy of bis mind, 
my, the very lineaments of his face, tiie exact contour of his countenance, the 
outlines of his very visage, must, at this stage of the business, be familiar to the 
fancy of those who (like ourselves) have been debarred the privilege of personal 
Mquaintanceship with the pastor of W. G. Hill. The public, we venture to 
affirm, hath conceived as satisfactory an idea of his outward man, though depic- 
tured by the mere crayon of imagination, as if we had gone to the vast trouble 
and expense of a wood-cut to grace the cover of our Magazine ; and had there 
ostensibly hung him out in effigy, sign-board fashion, looking unutterable things 
from a circling festoon of watercresscs and laurel. Albeit we have not yet dis- 
carded all notion of bringing Front's head to " the block " (a threat which we 
may put into execution some of these days ) ; still we are quite confident, that 
his writings have already furnished so graphic a portraiture of their author, that 
any pictorial attempt would only be a gilding of refined gold, and a painting of 
the lily. Some faces are so necessarily characteristic of the mind, and, vice vend, 
some minds so essentially associated with a corresponding facial index, that there 
can be (to use the memorable word of Wellington) " no mistake." Where is 
the bat so blind as not to recognise in the duke^s eye and beak the eagle of 
Torres Vedras, the condor of Scringapatain ? Who sees not at a glance the 
ruffian Radical in the phiz of Fieschi ? What better “ illustration could even 
M^Crone get for a new edition of Goldsmith, than Brougham's head as the rueful 
schoolmaster of the ** deserted village?" Have not the Lords, during the whole 
session, 

<• Learnt to trace 

The night’s d’sasters in his evening face?” 

Speaking of which last remarkable object, the Hon. Mrs. Norton has of late 
been heard to declare, that it always reminded her of an abridgement" of 
profane history." What can she mean ? 

Our reason for thus adverting to heads, may be understood at once by a 
reference to certain craniological proceedings, reported to have taken place in 
Dublin. Everyone who has read the paper, published by us in July, 1834, 
entitled “ Swift’s Madness ; a Tale of a Churn,’^ must know that Front’s parents 
were the Dean and the accomplished Stella. Those two high authorities, Mr. 
Burke, the genealogist, and Sir William Betham, Ulster king-at-arms, have 
admitted the fact. Now it appears that a ** scientific association " (a show got 
up somevvhat on the principle of Wombwell’s travelling menagerie) hath been 
recently visiting the Irish capital ; and this impersonation of fair Science, having 
played her antics there for the amusement of an enlightened public, in return for 
sundry capers exhibited in the Rotunda, hath requested (out-HerodiiigIiERODiA6l) 
that the skulls of Swift and Stella should be presented on a charger for her in- 
spection. The result of the phrenological inquest is announced to be the dis- 
Goveiy of the organ of combafivencM^^ in Prout’s father “ very large ;" that of 
deiiwtiveneM " equally Brobdingna^an ; wit " being at a very low 'mark — 
imperceptible.*' We cannot let this pass without comment. Several other 
matteiSy to be sure, deserve notice in Uiese Dublin doings : such, for instance, as 
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the juiy of medical mationi impanelled to report on the hip-bone of poor Charley 
Mathews ; and Dinny Lardners ^nd lecluie» so clearly demonstrative of what 
wonders may be still achieved with the jaw-bone of an ass. But are not all 
these things written in the Mherunm ? To it We -refer. 

Our object in alluding to these ^'transactions ” at all| is simply to put the 
^blic on its guard against the implied insinuation that Front inherited from the 
bean these combative and destructive bumps, along with the " imperceptible ’’ 
share of wit which we are willing to admit fell to his lot, and formed indeed 
(with a lock of Stella’s hair) his sole patrimony. There is not a word of trutli in 
the vile innuendo. Mild and tolerant, ever ready to make allowance for other 
people’s prejudices, sympathising with all mankind, there was not an atom of 
pugnacity in his composition: we are confident that, had an autopsia taken 
place at his death, the gall-bladder would have been found empty. He was par- 
ticularly free from that epidemic disease which has ever raged among clergymen 
of all persuasions, and for the eradication of which no nostrum has been as yet 
discovered, we mean the scurvy disorder called, by Galen, Odium Theologkum. 
This virulent and immedicable distemper could never make the slightest inroad 
on his constitution. To his brethren of the cloth he recommended literary appli- 
cation, as the best remedial regimen and most likely preservative against, the 
contagion of polemics, without going so far as to pronounce the belles Uttfis a 
complete and efiectual prophylactic : still it was one of his innocent superstitions, 
that the Castalian spring possessed an efficacy somewhat akin to the properties 
which Tertullian ascribes to “ holy water,” and that, like the aqua lustraliSf^ it 
could equally banish evil spirits, chase gowles and vampires, and lay the ghost 
of bygone dissension wherever it was sprinkled. 

Having thus fairly disposed of the " combative bump,” and put our adversa- 
ries, as far as that goes, totally hors de combat j we pass to the " destructive” pro- 
tuberance which, it is hinted, Swift transferred to his venerable child. Ye gods 1 
Prout a destructive ! No, no, the padre had too innate a sense of propriety, and 
had too much gentle blood it his veins, to exhibit himself in the character of a 
priestly sansculotte ; and V’inegar Hill was not the mount on which he paid his 
political adorations. Like Edmund Burke, he wished to see no ruin on the 
face of the land.” His youthful reminiscences of the Jacobin Club, of Marat, of 
Danton, and of Santerre (who, by the by, like Dan, kept a brewery), had pven 
a conservative tone to his feelings. He was deeply distrustful of mere empirical 
experiment on the social body, and experience had taught him the striking 
truth, rather bluntly expressed by the pious and sagacious Dr. Johnson, that 
patriotism** was the last refuge of scoundrels. This he believed to hold good 
from Wat Tyler and Jack Straw to the leaders of the Birmingham Union, the 
“Trades,” and the “Corn Exchange;” from Alderman Wilkes to Lancet Wakley; 
from Robespierre to Roebuck ; from the “Assignats” to Hume’s “Greek Bonds” 
and O'Conneirs “ Bank.” As for the lay abbot of Derrynane “Abbey,” he had 
watched his early proceedings with a certain degree of interest, and from some 
memoranda in the chest had actually, it appears, entertained at one time a belief 
in the lad’s political honesty ; but we find that be soon smoked the swindling 
charlatan, when the accounts of “ the Cathol\p Association ” began to get somehow 
“unaccountahly mixed up” with his own balances in the banker’s ledger; which 
mistake, we believe, happened as early as 1827: and Front’s prophetic eye foresaw 
at once the lawyer’s bag distending itself, by a miraculous process, into the sub- 
sequent giant dimensions of the beggar’s wallet. Not that he questioned the right 
which every public performer, from Punch and Judy up to Paganini, most un- 
doubtedly possesses to send round the hat or the wig for “ voluntary contributions 
but the bludgeon system, the theory of “ cross bones,” the chapel-door profanation, 
the mixture of bullying and blarney employed in the collection of these coppers 
by Dan’s tax-gatherers, from his head-agent in Dublin, one Vincent Fitzpatrick 
(who pockets a per centage), down to the lowest keeper of a rural whisky-shop, 
who finds it his interest to rattle the box, created in Front’s political stomach an 
indescribable nausea. In one of his sermons to the faithful of Watergrasshill 
(the MS. is in the chest), he employs, as usual when he seeks to illustrate any 
topic of importance, a quotation from one of the holy fathers ; and the passage 
he selecU is from a homily of St. Augustin, addressed to the people of Hyppo 
in Africa : — “ Proverbium notum est Pmienm quod qiudem Latine vobis d&ian 
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quim Pimtci tMn ornnei nottk ; juvuuvu quxbit pestii-emtia ? duos illi da, 
*T DOCAT SB I" (&rm. CLXVII. SO. Aug, Opera, tome t. p. 804, Benedictine 
Ed.) i. e. " Thera is an old proverb of your Phanician ancestors which I will 
mention in Latin, as yon don’t all speak the Punic dialect: * Does the plaoue 

PUT FORTH ITS BAND FOR ALMS ? INSTEAD OF A PENNY GIVE TWO, THAT YOU 
MAY BE MORE SPEEDILY RID OF THE GRIM APPLICANT.’ NoW, my gOOd pa- 
rishioners, this aphorism of our Carthagpnian forefiitbers (I am sorry we have not 
been fovoured by St. Augustin with the original Celtic) would hold good if the 
mendicant only paid us a fortuitous visit; but if he were found to wax impor- 
tunate in proportion to the peace-offeriBg of pence, and if this claimant of elee- 
mosynary aid announced to us a perpetual and periodical visitation, we should 
rather adopt the resolution of one Lawrence Sterne (who has written a volume 
of sermons), and, buttoning up our pocket, stoutly refuse to give a single sous.” 
— Servwnfor Tribute Sunday, in MS. 

The fits of periodical starvation to which the agricultural labourers throughout 
Ireland (farmers they cannot be called) are subject — the screwing of rents up to an 
ad libitum pressure by the owners of the soil — the clearing of estates,” against 
which there is no legal remedy, and which can only be noticed by a Uockite billet- 
doux — the slow, wasting process of inanition, which carries off the bulk of tlie 
peasantry (for though famine sometimes takes the appearance of a chronic dis- 
temper, and is then visible to all, there is a slow-fever of hunger endem ic through the 
land, and permanent like the malaria of Italy) ; — these, in I’rout's view of things, 
are (and have been since the days of SwiA) the only real grievances of the 
country. In his opinion, it was ** too bad** that there should be but one single 
family among the aborigines entitled to parochial relief, and that one bloated 
beggarman, bearing like the Turk no brother-mendicant near his tlirone, should 
absorb the subsistence of the rest. Municipal arrangements, mid the woes of 
disqualified aspirants after aldermanic turtle, did not excite Front's sympathy 
while the ejected peasant of the Irish hovel was suffered by law to die in a ditch ; 
and the gratifying of sectarian vanity, by what ara' called liberal measures, gave 
him no pleasure while the cottier was allowed to be trampled on by the landlord 
(Fopisli or Protestant) with uniform heartlessness and impunity. 

** Fellitur in sinu ferens Deos, 

£t vir et uxor sordidosque natos.’*^I!oR. 

Impressed with this irrefutable doctrine, when the thrilling appeal of Doyle, on 
behalf of the forsaken and forgotten poor, had forced a blush of conscious 
guiltiness into the callous cheek of the man of the people,” and when the 
giant culprit announced his return to the plain principles of decency and jus- 
tice as the result of the good bishop’s touching eloquence, I’rout, in common 
with others, hailed the conversion as a miracle of Providence, iiow little had 
he sounded the motives which impelled the sordid neophyte to simulate 
conviction I 

" Un jour IIabfagon, touche par le prdne ” 

De sou Cur£, dit : * Je vais m’amender ; 
llien n’eat ai beau, si tuuchant que I’aumdne, 

£t de ce pas, je vais — la demander *' 

Any debt fairly due to this man by his co-religionists for oratorical exertions, 
which probably had the effect of antedating by several years the act of their 
emancipation,” was, in the father’s estimate, long since discharged. 

§ hi/usi Prout would ask, in the words of /Escliines, and with him answer, 

Axka {Orat. in Ctesiphont.). Why, then, we ask, does the annual 

farce ai “ the rent” still form a dismal after-piece to the sad tragedy of “ Irish 
starvatioQ ?” Dicky Shiel’s knowledge of things theatrical may perhaps furnish 
a reply. Both melodrames appear to be stock-pieces.” 

Amid tliQ orgies of Glas^w and the Dionysiacs of Modem Athens, sur- 
rounded by the drunken Radicals of this island or the cringing parasites that 
encircle bim at home, a truth will necessarily force itself on Dan’s recollection, 
were none of his caudatarii to remind him of it; i. e. that though he has embit- 
tered Iriib society, and called into active existence more of hateful religious and 
party feeling than any other man, he has never added a single potato to the 
farmer’s kaoif or brought a single legislative blessing to the peasant’s door. The 
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patriot who would protect his fellow-countiymeti from dyings of actual hunger, 
would feel more real joy and a more hallowed delight than the proprietor of a 
copper-mine producing 80,000/. in five years — tlian the hero of a hundred 
speeches. The true lover of his country will ^ver, like Marcellus, enjoy more 
pure sunshine of the breast than the idol of a deluded mob, with a Whig cabinet 
at his tail, and (pro/* pudor!\ must we add (until next election). 

With a senate at his heels !" 


These were Prout’s politics : some may prefer his poetry. 


Watergrasihill, Oct, 18S6. 

Tlesuming to-night the subject of 
modern attempts at Latin versification, 
a name suggests itself sufficiently dis- 
tinguished, Heaven knows ! in the an- 
nals of ecclesiastical warfare, but not 
as familiar as it deserves to be in lite- 
rary circles. I allude to Hcza. Tliose 
who imagine that his title of successor 
to John Calvin, in that snug little 
impcdom established at the head- 
quarters of schism and watchmaking, 
(reneva, would in the least influence 
njy judgment as to his poetical merits, 
are wofully ignorant of my way of 
doing business. To be sure, to those 
of our cloth, the recollections con- 
nected with that neighbourhood are 
not of the most delectable de^ription. 
Fraught with certain controv^sial re- 


We like both. 
Oliver Yorke. 

miniscences, I cannot exactly say with 
Byron that 

*' Lake Leman woos me with her crystal 
face,” — (Canto iii. st. 68.) 

but am rather inclined to join in the 
testy remark of the Ferney patriarch ; 

II y a ioujonrs eu des tempetes dans 
ce verre d'eauJ* A strange' and myste- 
rious attraction seems to have drawn 
to the borders of this romantic fish- 
pond Calvin and Madame de Stacl, 
Bousseau and Gibbon, Beza and Sir 
Kgerton Br)dges, Voltaire and Sir 
Humphry Davy (or, as the Italians 
called him, Zoromfridev^y St. Francis 
de Sales, Monsieur Nccker, Monsieur 
de Haller, and a host of celebrities in 
religion, politics, and literature. 


“ J.nusnnne and Ferney I ye have been the abodes 
Of iinmos which unto you bequeathed a name -«• 

Mortals who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 

A patli to perpetuity of fame. 

They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 
Was, 'J'itaii-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call dow’ii thunder, and the flame 
Of heaven again assailed, if heaven the while 
Oil man and man's research could deign do more tlian smile.” 


Whaleier may have been the jjecu- 
liar fascination of this lake for sensitive 
souls, it appears to have exercised a 
wholesome influence on the bodily 
health of the denizens on its margin ; 
for, not to mention the octogenarian 
author of the Ihnriade^ our Theodore 
himself furnished a career of almost a 
full century, being born in 1519, and 
deferring his departure firom this life 
to the protracted witlcsimo of 16051 
Vezelai, a village of Burgundy, was 
the cradle of our poet ; in early infancy 
he was transferred to the house of an 
old uncle, Nich. de Bbze, a lawyer in 
Paris, whence, at the age of ten, he 
was removed to Orleans, and placed 
under the tuition of Melchior Wolmar, 
one of the greatest scholastic lumina- 
ries of the day: and from him the 
embryo reformer imbibed the first prin- 
ciples of free judgment in church mat- 


ters. In his last will and testament 
he thanks God, that at the early age 
of sixteen he had already, in his secret 
soul, shaken off the trammels of po- 
pery. This did not prevent him from 
aqpepting the clerical tonsure and petit 
collet to qualify for a church living, 
viz. the priory of Longjumeau, which 
he held until the year 1 548. He had 
great expectations from an old uncle, 
who would infallibly have left him on 
his death ecclesiastical revenues to the 
amount of 15, COO livres: things turned 
out otherwise. Idle and thoughtless, 
he mixed for years in the gaieties of 
the French capital, publishing in the 
intervals of fun and frolic his Poetnata 
Juvenilia; when a serious attachment 
to a young lady of great mental ac- 
complishments, and also a fit of sick- 
ness, caused a change to come o’er the 
spirit of his life’s young dream. On 
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feeowy from illnen, during whioh 
no doubt had enjoyed the services 
of a most amiable nurse-tender, he re- 
nounced his priory, bid adieu to his 
avuncular prospects, and fled to Ge- 
' neva, where his superior education and 
acknowledged scholarship caused him 
to be received with acclamation. I 
had forgot to add (indeed it were un- 
. necessary to make formal mention of it 
to the intelligent reader) that Candida^ 
the lady of his love, was the partner of 
his flight. If we are to judge of her 
beauty and sylph-like form by the 
standard of Beza’s glowing verses, Ad 
pedem Candid^^ 

** O pes! quern gemine premunt co- 
InmnaB,” fius. &c. 

the must have been a fitting Egeria to 
supply the new legislator of divinity 
with graceful inspirations. He was 
made Greek professor at Lausanne, 
an occupation to which he devoted ten 
years; and at that place he wrote a 
Latin tragedy, callea the Sacrifice of 
Abraham^ which Paquier says drew 
tears from his eyes: but we fear its 
melodramatic pathos would be scarcely 
felt now-a-dqys, modern play-readers 
are so hard-hearted. At Lausanne he 
also published a French translation of 
the Mew Testament, and carried on a 
controveray against Sebastian Castalio, 
a brother reformer and rival translator, 
between whom and Beza there appears 
to have been no love lost. This Cas- 
talio had the impudence to censure 
Calvin for burning Servetus, and our 
Theodore accordingly wrote a book in 
his master’s defence, which was printed 
by Robert Etienne (1 vol. 8vo. Pnrw, 
1554), under the sign of the olive,*' 
and entitled He Hareticis a civili Ma- 
guiraiu puniendis. The doctrine of 
putting heretics to death is more bold- 
ly and strenuously enforced in this 


celebrated^ tract than in all the bigot 
Eton's stupid book of theology, which 
1 regret to see disinterred from the 
congenial cobwebs of Louvain, by 
order of some sliallow-pated people in 
Dublin, and thrust on the conferences 
of the Irish priesthood merely to fill 
old Dicky Coyne the bookseller’s 
pocket. Beza, of course, little thought 
what use might be made of his own 
doctrines, and how easily their appli- 
cation to the Huguenots would suggest 
itself to the Papists ; that sort of fore- 
sight which Horace praises in the Ro- 
man hero Regulus did not form part 
of his character : he did not look to 
tiie contequences. 

•* Hoc caverat mens provide Reguli 
Disaentientis eonditionibua 
Sevis et exemplo teauemti 

pEnNIClEU VENIKNS IN aWM.” 

Hon.. Ode V. lib. iii. 
It is but fair to add, that Melauc- 
thon differed totally from the tenets of 
his brethren at Geneva on this matter. 

The death of Calvin left him the re- 
cognised chief of European Protests 
antism in 1564, previous to which he 
had appeared as the representative of 
the cau^ at the famous CoUoqm de 
Pomy; which, like all such exhibi- 
tions of religious wrangling, ended in 
each party being as wise as ever. He 
presided at the synod of Rochelle in 
1570, and his wife, Candida, dying in 
1588, he remarried a young spouse, 
whom he calls the “Shunamite:” rather 
a gay thought for a theologian in his 
seventy-third year. This, however, is 
no business of ours. Let us have a 
stave of his poetry. 

Most of his verses are in the hende- 
casyllabic metre, of which he* is a 
complete master, and the choice of 
whicli indicates what were his favourite 
authors among the Latin writers of the 
Augustan age. 


Theodorvb Beza 

Musit tineam iacrlficat. 

Si rogat Cereremque Liberumque 
Vita adllicitus sub colonus ; 

% Mmvortis opus petit cruentus 
Milas sollicitus sub salutia ; 

Quidni, CsUlqpe» tibi toisqne 
Jor^ «erm fomm, quibus plaoere 
£st muim sCodinm mihi, omnihusque 
Qoijrstma e onmero vdunt h^ere Y 

Vrihis ergo forenda sacra, musB ! 

Std quB vietima grata? qua Camena 


Lines by Beza, 

Saggnted by a moth-eaten Book 

The soldier soothes in his behalf 
Bellona, with a victim calf; 

The farmer's fold victims exhaust — 
Ceres must have her holocauat : 

And shall the bard alone refuse 
A voUve offering to hia muse. 
Proving the only nncompliant. 
Unmindful, and ungrateful client ? 

What gift, what sacrifice select, 

May best betoken his respect? 
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PieaU hostial parcita, o aorona ;■ 

Nova bae ▼ictima aed tamen auavia 
Futura arbitror, admodumque gratae 
Accedd, o tiuea ! ilia qua pusillo 
Ventrem corpora geris voracem* 

Tone Pieridum aggredi miniatroa ? 

Tone arrodore tarn sacros laboresi 
Nec factum mihi denega : ecce furti 
Tui exempla tue et voracitatia ! 

Tu fer6 mihi •* Pusaerem*' CatuUi, 

Tu fer£* mihi ** Lesbiam" abatulisti. 

Nuiic cprto meuB ille Martialis 
Ima ud viscera rosun occe languet, 

Kt quffirit medicum suum ^‘'Inphouem;** 
Imo, et ipso JVlaro, cui pepercit 
Olim flammn, tuum tamen terebrum 
Nuper, o feru ter sceleatu, sensit. 

Quid dicam inniimeros bene erudites. 
Quorum tu monumenta et hihores 
late pessimo ventre devoraatil 

Prodi jam, tunicam relinque! prodi! 
Vah ! ut callida stringit ipsa aeae 
Ut mortem simulat ! Scelesta, prodi. 
Pro tot criminibuB datura pcenas. 

Age, istum jugulo tiio mucronem, 
Cruenta, accipe, et istum ! et istum ! et 
istum! 

Vide ut palpitet 1 ut cruore largo 
Aras polluerit profaua sacras. ^ 

At voB, Pieridea bonsque musas. 

Nunc gaudete ! jacet fera interempta : 
Jacet sacrilege ilia quai solebat 
Sacros Pieridum vorare servos. 

Hanc vobis tunicam, has dico, Comccnae, 
Vobia exuviae, ut hunc tropheum 
Parnaaso in medio locetia : et ait 
Hasc inacriptio, Db ferI xnteremptA 

UezXIUS BPOLIA IIJEC OPIMA MUSIS. 


Stey* let me thinlc. .(Hieppj notion ! 
Vl^bat can denote more tnie derotioo, 
Wbat victim give more 'pleasing odour. 
Than yen small grub, yon iree corroder. 
Of sluggiah gait, of shape uncouth, 

With Jacobin destructive tooth? 

Ho, creeper ! thy last hour is conie ; 

Be thou the muses* hecatomb !* 

With whining arts think not to gull us : 
Have I not caught thee in Catullus, 
Converting into thy vile marrow 
His matchless versos on ** the Sparrow?** 

Of lute, thy stomach had been partial 
To sundry tit-bits nut of Martial ; 

Nay, I have traced thee, insect keen-eyed ! 
Through the fourth book of Maro*B * * ^neid.** 
On vulgar French could'st not thou fatten, 
And curb thy appetite for Latin ? 

Or, if thou would'st take Latin from us, 
Why not devour Duns Scot and Thomas ? 
Might not the “ Digest'* and “ Decretals’* 
Have served thee, varlet ! for thy victuals? 

Victim ! come forth ! crawl from thy nook ? 
Fit altar be tliis injured book ; 

Caitiff! ’tis vain slyly to simulate 
Torpor and death; thee this shall immo- 
late — 

This penknife, fitting guillotine 
To shed a bookworm’s blood obscene 1 
Nor can the poet better mark bis 
Zeal for the muse than on thy carcass. 

The deed is done ! the insect Goth, 
IJnmoumed (save by maternal moth). 
Slain without mercy or remorse, 

Lies there, a melancholy corse. 

The page he had profaned 'tis meet 
Should be the robber's winding-sheet ; 
While for the deed the muse decrees a 
Wreath of her brightest bays to Beea. 


I know not whether the laureate 
Southey, whose range of reading takes 
in, like the whirlpool of the Indian 
ocean, sea- weed and straws, as well as 
frigates and merchantmen, has not 
found, in this obscure poem of Beza, 
the prototype of bis fanciful lines 

On a Worm in the NuU 

Nay, gather not that filbert, Nicholas ; 
There is a maggot there : it ie his bouse. 
His castle— oh, commit not burglary ! 
Strip him not naked ; ’tis his clothes, his 
shell, 

His bones, the very armour of his life. 
And thou shalt do no murdor, Nicholas ! 
It were an easy thing to crack that nut. 
Or with thy crackers or thy double teeth : 
So easily may all things be destroyed ! 
But *tis not in the power of mortal man 


To jnend the fracture of a filbert-shell. 

Enough of dangers and of enemies 

Hath Nature's wisdom for the worm or- 
dained. 

Increase not thou the number ! him the 
• mouse, 

Gnawing with nibbling tooth the shell's 
defence, 

May from his native tenement eject ; 

Him may the nut-hatch, pieremg with 
strong bill, 

Unwittingly destroy ; or to his hoard 

The squirrel bear, at leisure to be cniek'd- 

Man also bath bis dangers and hia foes 

As this poor maggot hath ; and when I 
muse 

Upon the aches, anxieties, and fears. 

The maggot knows not, Nicholas, mel 
thinks 

It were a happy metamorphosis 

To be enkemelled thus : never to hear ' 


* Qumre, Hack a tome ? — JPrhiter!s P.evil, 
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Of wars, and of invasiona, and of plots. 
Kings, J aoobins, and tax-commissioners ; 
To feel no motion but the wind that shook 
The filbert'tree, and rook’d me to my rest ; 
And in the middle of such exquisite food 
To live luxurious ! the perfection this 
Of snugness ! it were to unite at once 
Hermit retirement, aldermanic bliss, 

And Stoic independence of mankind.*' 

But perhaps Lafontaine's rat, who 
retired from ue world's intercourse to 
the hermitage of frontage d^HoUan^^ 
was the resil source of Southey’s in- 
spiration. 

In another effusion, which he has en- 
titled Ad Bibliothecam, Ikza’s enthu- 
siasm for the writers of classic antiquity 
breaks out in fine style; and as the 
enumeration of his favourites may pos- 
sess some interest, insomuch as it af- 
fords a clue to his early course of 
reading, 1 insert a frament of this 
glorious nomenclalnre. ^e catalogue 
requires no translation : 

** Salvete iiicolumea mei libelli, 

Me» delicie, mem salutes ! 

Salve mi Cicero, Catulle, salve ! 

Salve mi Maro, Plinihmque uterquo ! 

Mi Cato, Columella, Vairo, Livi ! 

Salve mi quoque Plaute, tii Terenti, 

£t tu salve Ovidi, Fabi, Properti ! 

Vos sal vote etiam disertiores 
Gneci ! ponere quos loco priore 
Decebat, Sophocles, Isucratosque, 

£t tu ctii poptilaris aura namen 

Veil it ; tu quoque magne Homere salve! 

Salve Aristofeles, Plato, Timwe ! 

Et VOS, O reliqui ! quibua negatum est 
Includi numeris phaleuciorum." 

The lines which 1 have marked in 
italics would seem to convey the theory 
subsequently broached by Professor 
Wolff, and maintained with such pro- 
digious learning ; viz. that Homer was 
a mere ens rationisj a nomini$ umbra^ 
representing no individual of the spe- 
cies — such poet never having, in fact, 
existed — but that the various rhapso- 
dies forming the Iliad and Odpuey 
were collected throughout Greece, and 
the authorship ascribed to this imagin- 
ary personage about the time of Ly- 
cuigus. The scepticism of Beza would 
greatly corroborate the Wolffian doc- 
trine; but Alexander Pope would not, 
I fear, lie found easy to persuade on 
tjbie if we may judge from his 
ridiculing similar assertions made in 
Jhis day by some hero of the 'Dumiad : 

> aetbors steal their works, 

ttbay— 

Garth did not write bis own Disptntary.** 


We have no similar list ^of his fa- 
vourite authors among the modem or 
contemporary writers, but it would 
appear that be had a great partiality 
for old Frank Rabelais, and that he 
relished exceedingly the learned buf- 
foonery of that illustrious Theban. 
Witness die following commendatoiy 
distich, in which be has recorded his 
admiration : 

Qui Bie nugatur, troctantem at seria 
vincot, 

Seria cum scribet, die modoqualis eritP* 


If jokes and fun he shew such might in, 
What would he be in serious writmg 1 

Of Beza, as a religionist, it does not 
become me to say a word. Henri 
Quatre, in the supposed interview with 
Queen Elizabeth, is introduced by the 
poet as declaring his incompetency to 
pronounce on the rival merits of Home 
and Geneva : a passage which the fa- 
cetious Morgan O'Doherty, when on 
a visit to Watergrasshill, distorted to 
u very singular meaning. 1 asked the 
baronet whether he preferred Irish al- 
cohol to, Jamaica spirits, French brandy 
to London gin. Mon bon pereJ je 
ne decide pas,* was his reply (delivered 
with unusual modesty), 

“ ENTRE GIKICVRE ET RUM I 

as the poet says, but send round the 
whisky-bottle, by all means." 

A notice of Jacques Vanibre must 
be necessarily brief, as far as biogra- 
phical detail. His was the quiet, 
peaceful, but not illiterate life of the 
cloister ; days of c«Tlm, unimpassioned 
existence, gliding insensibly, but not 
unpleasiiigly nor unprofitably, opwards 
to the repose of the grave and the 
hopes of immortality. He was bom 
in tlie south of France, near- Mont- 
pellier, in 1664; was enrolled among 
the Jesuits at the age of sixteen ; and 
died at Toulouse in 1739, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-three. By the 
by, Latin poetry seems to act most 
beneficially on the constitution of its 
modern cultivators ; and it behoves 
the managers of insurance companies 
to look sharply after annuitants ad- 
dicted to the use of the hexameter. 
Let them ponder over the following 
scale of longevity, which 1 submit 
gratis to Uieir inspection : 


Jerome Vida a... nt. 97 

SiDcerua Sannazar 7g 

Jerome Fracastor 71 



A65 
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Theodore Beza get B6 

Jaque9 Venice 73 

Geoigo Buchanan 76 


The only incident that broke in on 
the calm monotony of hia career was a 
law-suit about a library, bequeathed to 
his college by the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse, and which the surviving relatives 
of Monsgr. de la Berchere chose to li- 
tigate. The aflair took ten years, and 
was then sent up to the privy-council ; 
whither Vanibre followed it, preceded 
^ the reputation which- his rradium 
Rusticum had justly acquired. On 
his way to Paris through Lyons, the 
academy of this latter place met him 
in grand ceremony at the city-gates; 
and still higher honours were paid 
him ill the metropolis. 11 is visit to 
the Bibliothcque du lioi was deemed 
an event fit to be recorded in the an- 
nals of the establishment, where it is 
extant ; but a more durable memorial of 
the sensation he created exists in the 
shape of a bronze medal, struck in ho- 
iipur of the poet ; an impression of which 
may be seen in the Munaum Muzzu- 
chelianttnif 11. pi. 1G9,with the exergue 
** IluRjs OPES CT DELiTiJi.” Notwith- 
standing all this, and the protAtion of 
Cardinal Fleury, he lost his suit, but 
never his temper, which was singularly 
mild. Scliuolboys are 'not aware that 
they owe him a vast debt of gratitude ; 
he being the compiler of that wondrous 
ladder of Jacob yclept Gradus ad 
Faruamtmy by the aid of which many 
an Etonian and Harrowite has been 
enabled to exclaim with Horace, 

** Sublimi feriam sidern vertice !’* 

The Pradium Buslicum comprises 
sixteen books, each on a separate sub- 
ject of agricultural interest, but all 
distinguished by a brilliant fancy, a 
kindly feeling, and a keen relish for 
the pursuits of rural life. The topics 
best handled are vineyards,’' ** fish- 
ponds,” “ poultry,” “ gardening,” 
game-preserves, ”and “ sheep-walks 
nor do I know any book wnich con- 
veys such a beautiful and detailed 
icture of farming operations in France 
efore the llevolution. Since that 
event, ihe whole system of landed 
property having been dashed to pieces, 
a totally different state of society has 
supervened, and the morals, habits, 
and character of the French peasantry, 
are altogether different. In Vanibre's 
poem there are evidences of an abund- 
ance and a cheerful industry, with ha- 
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bits of subordination and happy sim- 
plicity, of which not a trace remains 
among the present generation. 

Tliere are several singular notions 
broached in this book : ex. gr. in de- 
precating the destruction of forests, 
our poet points out the value of^re- 
woodf much lamenting over the^neces- 
sity which compels the English to 
bum coals, and then resort to Mont- 
pellier to get cured of subsequent 
consumption : 

. Antiques ferro ne dejice lucos ! 
Aspice defosso terris carbons Britanni, 
Quum male dissoWunt frigus ! quam 
ducitur cegre 

Spiritus ! infesto nt labescentibua igne 
Monspeliensis opem tulerit pulmonibus 
aer.** 

The digging of the canal of Lan- 
guedoc, gemino facient commercia 
ponto,** forms a glorious episode (lib. i.) ; 
as also does the memorable plague of 
Marseilles (lib. iii.), celebrated by 
Pope, and during which our poeFs 
confreres distinguished themselves by 
their heroic devotedness. The descrip- 
tion of a village-festival, in honour of 
the ])ntron-saint (lib. vii.), has been 
deservedly admired, having been trans- 
lated by Delille. The famous year of 
the hard frost, which, towar^g the close 
of the reign of I.K}uis XIV., destroyed 
all the olive plantations in the south of 
France, is also fittingly sung (lib. viii.) ; 
but commend me to a cock-fight (lib. 
xii.) : 

** Colla rigent hirsuta jubis — palearea 
mento 

Biro rubent — pugnse prnludia nulla — 
sed ambo 

Portibus ad versis facto simul impete duria 
Pectoro fiectoribus quatiunt, hoatilia ros- 
triz 

Rostra petunt, strictoaque repulsant un- 
guibus ungues. 

Avulsis Tolitant plumn! cruor irrigat 
artuB ; 

Necdiim odiis ineque datum satis, hor- 
rida uecdum 

Bella endunt, domitum victor dum sUa. 
verit bostem ; 

Ductaque pulset ovans plaudentibus ilia 
]:Mnni8 

£t sublime caput circumferat atque tii* 
umphum 

Occioat et vacuk solus jam regnat in 
aulk.” 

The various habits of the swan, the 
peacock, the turkey, and other feathered 
subjects, are capitally struck off ; nor 
z X 





in there a enore pathetie passage in the 
Bamim ^fWtrttr than the one de* 
acriptiTe of a hen's grief. This hen is 
maoe to ^^sit" on a batch of*duck’s 
eggs, and when the ducklings have 
appeared she still believes them to be 
cnmkens, and acts accordingly, until, 
by some fatal chance, they are led to 
the brink of a pond ; when lo I the 


' secret of their birth is revealed : they 
rush instinctively into the deep, and 
leave their disconsolate ^n^-parent 
on the bleak shore alone." The pas- 
sage, however, which I have selected 
for translation is in a higher key, and 
gives a veiy fiivourable idea of the 
father's candour and benevolence. It 
occurs towards the close of bis poem. 


From VaniAre’s Procdium Riisticum, lib. zi. 

** Hacteuus in sterili satis elnctatus arenk, 

£t fodere et ferro Istas compescere vites 
Edocui, falcem tractans durosque ligones. 

Nunc cratere manum armatus, nunc sordida musto 
Vasa gerens, cellas et subterranea Bacclii 
Hospitia ingredior. Froh quanta silentia ! quantna 
Horror inest 1 lato pendet curvamine forniz 
Luce carena fumoque niger. Stiint ordine longo 
Dolia, que culicum globus obsidet, atque bibaci 
Guttula si qua meri costis dependent ore, 

Sugit et in varies circumvolat ebrius orbes/’ &c. &c. 


^tObationn <tt a Zmint-etllar. 

BY THE JESUIT VANliRE. 

** Introdttzit me in cellam vinariam .** — Song of' Solomon, cap. ii. r. 4. 
(Vulgate version.^ 

I. 

I’ve taught thus far a vineyard how to plant, 

Wielded the pruning-hook, and plied the hoe. 

And trod the grape ; now. Father Bacchus, grant 
Entrance to where, in many a goodly row, 

You keep your treasures safely lodged below. 

Well have i earned the privilege 1 ask ; 

Then proudly down the cellar-steps 1 go : 

Fain would 1 terminate my tuneful task, 

Pondering before each pipe, communing with each cask . 

IT. 

Hail, horrors, hail 1 Welcome, Cimmerian cellar ! 

Of liquid bullion inezhausted mine ! 

Cumean cave 1 ... no sibyl thy indweller : 

Sole Pythoness, the witchery of wine ! 

Pleased I explore this sanctuary of thine, 

An humble votary, whom venturous feet 
Have brought into thv subterranean shrine ; 

Its mysteries I reverently greet, 

Pacing these solemn vaults in contemplation sweet. 

III. 

Armed with a lantern though the poet walks. 

Who dares upon those silent halls intrude 
He cometh not a pupil of Guy Faux, 

O'er treasonable practices to brood 
Within this deep and awful solitude; 

Albeit Loyola claims him for a son, 

Yet, with the kindliest qrmpaihies imbued 
For every human thing heaven shines upon, 

Naught in his bosom beats but love and.bemson. 








IV. 

He teowM iOKi ifccit what be other nieft^i 
Notions concemniff ortbotei belief; 

Others may seek thedogy in ** 
lie in this grot would rather take a feaf 
From Wisdom’s book, and of existence brief 
Learn not to waste in empty Jars the span. 

If jars there must be in this vale of grief, 

Let them he full ones / let the flowing can 
Reign umpire of disputes, uniting man with man. 

V. 

’Twere better thus than in collegiate hall, 

Where huge infolios and ponderous tomes 
Build up Divinity’s dark arsenal, 

Grope in the gloom with controversial gnomes— 
Geneva’s gospel still at war with Rome’s : 

Better to bury discord and dissent 
In the calm cellar’s peaceful catacombs. 

Than on dogmatic bickerings intent, 

Poison the pleasing hours for man's enjoyment meant. 

VI. 

Doth yonder cask of Bczscundy repine, 

That some prefer his brother of Bordeaux ? 

Is old Garumna jealous of the Rhine ? 

Gaul, of the grape Germanic vineyards grow ? 

Doth Xeres deem meek Lachryma his foe? 

On the calm banbs that fringe the blue Moselle, 

On Leman’s margin, on the plains of Po, 

Pure from one common sky these dew-drops fell. 
Hast thou preserved the Juice in purity ? Tis well ! 

VII. 

Lessons of love, and light, and liberty, 

Lurk in these wooden volumes. Freedom’s code 
Lies there, and pity’s charter. Poetry 
And genius make their favourite abode 
In double range of goodly puncheons stowed ; 
Whence welting up freely, as from a fount. 

The flood of fancy in all time has flowed. 

Gushing with more exuberance, 1 count. 

Than from Pierian spring on Greece’s fabled mount. 

VIII. 

• 

School of Athenian eloquence 1 did not 
Demosthenes, half-tonsured, love to past 
Winters in such preparatory grot, 

His topics there in fit array to class, 

And stores of wit and argument amass ? 

Hath not another Greek of late arisen, 

Whose eloquence partaketh of the glass, 

Whose nose and tropes with rival radiance glisten. 
And unto whom the Peers night after night mutt listen ? 

IX. 

Say not that wine bath bred dissensions— wars ; 

Charge not the grape, calumnious, with the blame 
Of murdered Clytus. Lapithw, Centaurs, 
Drunkards of eveiy age, will aye defeme 
The innocent vine to pidliaie their shame. 
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O Thyrsus, magic wand ! thou mak’st appear 
Man in his own true colours — vice proclaim 

Its in&my — sin its foul figure rear, 

Like the recumbent toad touched by Ithuriel's spear ! 

X. 

The glorious sun a savage may revile,* 

And shoot his arrows at the god of day; 

Th’ ungrateful ^thiop on thy I^nks, O Nile ! 

With barbarous shout and insult may repay 
Apollo for his vivifying ray, 

Unheeded by the god, whose fiery team 
Prances along the sky’s immortal way ; 

While from his brow, flood-like, the bounteous beam 
Bursts on the stupid slaves who gracelessly blaspheme. 

XI. 

That savage oiilcry some attempt to ape, 

Loading old Bacchus ivith absurd abuse ; 

But, pitying them, the fallier of the grape. 

And conscious of their intellect obtuse, 

Tells them to go (for answer) to the juice : 

Meantime the god, whom fools would fain annoy. 

Rides on a ciisk, and, of his wine profuse. 

Sends up to earth the flood without alloy, 

Whence round the general globe circles the cup of joy. 

XII. 

Hard was thy fate, much-injured IIylas! whom 
The roguish Naiads of the foudi entrapped ; 

Tliine was, in sooth, a melancholy doom — 

In liquid rubes for wint’ry wai^robe wrapped, 

And “in Elysium” of spring-water “lapped !” 

Better if hither thou hudst been enticed, 

^^*here casks abound and generous wine is tapped ; 

Thou would’st not feel, as now, thy limbs all iced. 

But deem thyself in truth blcdt and imparadised. 

XIII. 

A Roman king — the second of the series — 

Numa, who reigned upon Mount Palatine, 

Possessed a private grotto called Iberia's ; 

Where, being in the legislative line, ** 

He kept an oracle men deemed divine. 

What nymph it was from whom his “ law ” he got 
None ever knew ^ but jars, that smelt of wine. 

Have lately been discovered in a grot 
Of that Egerian vale. Was this the nymph? God wot. 

*' * Le Nil a vu sur sea rivages 

Les iioira babitans des d^erts 
Insulter, par de cris aeuvages, 

L'astre brillant de Tunivers. 

Cris impuissana ! fureurs bizarres ! 

Tandis que ces monstrea barbares 
Pousaent d'iautUea clameora, 

Le Dieu, pounuivant as carriere, 

Verae dea torrens de lumiere 
Sur sea obacum blasph^mateura.” 

This, of all die voluminous effuaioua from the pen of Le Franc de Pompignan, ia 
only otansa which will be remembered by posterity : it occura in a collection of 
ftfietiT which he baa entitled Poesies Sacritt — a large quarto book. “ Saeries ellet 
sanr,” Bays Voltaire, “ car personne n\ touche,** — Prout. 
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Here would 1 dwell I Oblivious !* aye shut iut 
Fusions and pangs that plague the human heart. 

Content to range this goodly grot throughout, 

Loth, like the lotus-eater, to depart, 

DeenSng this cave of joy the genuine mart ; 

Cellar, though dark and dreary, yet I ween 
Depot of brightest intellect thou art 1 
Calm reservoir of sentiment serene ! 

Miscellany of mind ! wit’s glorious magazine! 


Of George Buchanan Scotland may 
be justly proud ; though 1 suspect 
there exists among our northern friends 
a greater disposition to gloiy in the 
fame he has acquired for them than 
an anxiety to read his works, of which 
tliere was never an edition published 
on the other side of the great wall of 
Antoiiiiie save one, and that not until 
the year 1715 by Ruddiman, in 1 vol. 
folio. The continental editions are in- 
numerable. The Scotch have been 
equally unmindful of certain earlier 
celebrities, such as John Ilollybush, 
known abroad by the name of Sacro- 
bosco, who flourished in 1230; Duns 
Scotus, who made their name famous 
among the Gentiles in 1300, and con- 
cerning whom a contemporary poet 
thought it necessary to observe%~- 

Non ixam a tenebris sed Sxurof no- 
mine dictus, 

A populo extremum qui colit oceanum.” 

Then there was John Mair, a professor 
of Sorbonne, born among them in 1 446 ; 
not to speak of Tom Dempster, pro- 
fessor at Bologna, and Andrew Melvin 
the poet, on whose patronymic the fol- 
lowing execrable pun was perpetrated : 

** Qui non mel sed fel non vhium das sed 
acetum 

Quam mal6 tam belli nominis omen 
habes.” 

As to the admirable Crichton, the pu- 
pil of Buchanan, I don't much blame 
them for not making a fuss about Aim, 
as the only copy of his works (in MSS.) 
happens to be in my possession, having 
been discovered by me in an old trunk 
in Mantua, and shewn to no human 
being except Mr. Ainsworth, who men- 
tioned to me his project of sketcliing 
off that brilliant character when last he 
visited Watergraashill. These unpub- 
lished works will be found among my 
papers by my executors. To return to 
Buchanan, he has taken the precaution 
of writing his own life, conscious tliat 
if left to some of nature’s journeymen 


it would be sadly handled. Bom in 
1506, in the shire of liennox, poor and 
penniless, he contrived to get over to 
Paris, where having narrowly escaped 
starvation at the university (the fare 
must have been very bad on which a 
Caledonian could not thrive), be re- 
turned “ bock agin,” and enlisted at 
Edinburgh in a company of French 
auxiliaries, merely, as he says, to learn 
military tactics.” Our soldier spent 
a winter in hospital, which sickened 
him of martial pursuits. So to Paris 
he sped on a second spree, and con- 
trived to get appointed master of gram- 
mar at the college of Ste. Barbe. Here 
a godsend fell in liis way in the shape 
of a young Scotch nobleman, Kennedy, 
lilarl of Cassilis, who brouglit him to 
Scotland, and introduced him at court. 
James made him tutor* to one of his 
bastard sons; another being placed 
under tlie care of Erasmus. These 
lads were born with a silver spoon! 
Meantime Buchanairs evil star led him 
to lampoon the Franciscan friars, at the 
request, he says, of the king, who de- 
tested the fraternity ; but it cost him 
dear. Were it not for the kind oflices 
of the young princess Mary (whom he 
subsequently libelled), it would have 
gone hard with him. Be that as it 
may, he contrived to get out of prison, 
fled from the vengeance of Cardinal 
Beaton into England, where Henry was 
then busy bringing to the stake folks of 
every persuasion ; wherefore be crossed 
to France, but found Beaton before him 
at Paris : so he proceeded to Bordeaux, 
and met a friendly reception from 
Andre Govea, the Portuguese rector 
of tliat Gascon university. White in 
this city he composed the tragedy .of 
Jephti, to discourage the foolish melo- 
dramas of that period called mys- 
teries,” of which Victor Hugo has 
given sucli a ludicrous specimen in the 
opening chapters of his Notre Dame ; 
he also presented a complimentary ad- 
dress to Charles V. on his passage from 


' Quittons ce lieu ou ma raison s’enivre,”— BkaAVOEU. 
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Madrid to Paris. O^vta sabsequently 
took him to Coimbra, of which cele- 
brated academy he thus became one 
of the early founders. But the friars^ 
who never yet lost sight of a foe, got 
him at last here into the clutches of the 
Inquisition ; and, during a long cap- 
tivity in Banco St. IJominici, he was 
at leisure to execute his glorious trans- 
lation of the Psalms into Latin lyrical 
Terse. 

From Portugal he managed to escape 
in a Turkish vessel bound for London, 
and thence repaired to France, for which 
country he appears to have had a pecu- 
liar predilection. He there got em- 
ployment as tutor in the Marshale 
Brissac's family ; and meantime wrote 
verses in honour of every leading con- 
temporaiy event, such as the raising 
of the siege of Metz, the taking of 
Vercelles, and the capture of Calais 
by the Due de Guise in 1557. This 


Ad Francue Regem, Henrieum It,, post 
virtos Caletes, Georgius Buchakan, 
Scotus, 

Kon Paroa fati conscia, luhricas 
Fion sortia axis, sistere neacius. 

Non siderum lapsus, aed unus 
Rerum opifex moderutur oibem. 


Qui terram inertem stare loco juhet, 
'jlilquor perennes volvere vortices, 
Coplumque nunc lucem tenebris, 
Nunc tenebras variare luce. 


ui temperate sceptra modestie, 
at et proterve freena superbie, 
Qui iHchrymia feedat triumphos, 
£t lachrymas hilarat triumphia. 


Exempla longd ne repetam ; en ! jacet 
Fraotusque et exapes, quern gremio suo 
Fortunn fotum nuper omnea 
Per populoB tumidum ferebat. 


Nee tu seoundo damine quern super 
FidioHatis vexeral laquora 
Henricef virftua,~neaciisti, 
Umbriferfi fremitum procellw. 


8ed pertinu hnne fastus adhuo premit, 
Vrgetque prifiiiui, et pregeniem aui 


letter occurrence is one of such pecu- 
liar interest to an English reader, and 
gives Buchanan such an opportunity 
of expressing his real sentiments towards 
England, that*! have selected it for 
translation. It is strange that in his 
autobiography he abuses the hero whom 
he celebrates in his ode, and who was 
no other than the celebrated Guise le 
Balqfre (so called from a cicatrice on 
the cheek), whose statue may be seen 
in our own day on the market-place of 
Calais, and whose military genius and 
activity much resembled the rapid 
conceptions and brilliant execution of 
Buonaparte. The allusion to the pre- 
valent astrological mania at court is 
quite characteristic of the philosophic 
poet, ever grave and austere even in 
the exercise of fancy; but the abuse 
lavished on the ex-emperor Charles V. 
is not a proof of Buchanan’s con- 
sistency. 


Ode OH the taking ef Calais, addressed to 
Henry IT,, King of France, by Georuk 
Buchanan. 

Henry L let none commend to tbee 
Fate, Fortune, Doom, or Destiny, 

Or Star in heaven's high canopy, 

W ith magic glow 
Shining on man's nativity, 

For weal or wo. 

Rather, O king ! here recognise 
A Providexce all just, all wise. 

Of every earthly enterprise 
The hidden mover ; 

Aye casting calm complacent eyes 
Down on thy Louvre. 

Prompt to assume the right's defence, 
Mercy unto the meek dispense, * 

Curb the rude jaws of insolence 
With hit and bridle, 

And scourge the chiel whose frankincense 
Burns for an idol. 

Who, his triumphant course amid, 

Who smote the monarch of Madrid, 

And bade Pavia's victor bid 
To power farewell 1 
Once Europe's arbiter, now bid 
In hermit's cell. 

Thou, too, bast known misfortune'e blast ; 
TempMts have bent thy stately mast. 

And nigh upon the breakers caat 
Tby gallant abip : 

But now the hurricane ia pasted — 
Hushed is the deep. 

For Philip, lord of AiiaAOON, 

Of haughty Chailbs the haughty son, 
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FidooiAqiM pari tamanUm^ 
Clade pari ezagitat Pbilippum. 


Te qiii minorem to auperis garia, 
Culpamque fletu ditais agiiltam, 
Mitis pareAB placatus audit, 

£t Bohtum cumulat favorenu 


Bedintegrats neo tibi gratioB 
Obscura promit aigna. Sub algido 
Noz Caprioomo longa teiraa 
Perpetuia tenebria premebat, 


Rigebat auria bnima nivalibua, 
Amnaa acuto conatitorant gelu, 
Deformia horror incubabat 
Jugeribua Fiduia colono. 


At aigna caatria Francua ut extulit 
Ductorque Franci Guiziua agminia, 
Arrisit algenti aub arcto 
1 emperiea melioria auras. 


Uyema retuao languida apiculo 
Vim niitigavit frigoria asperi, ^ 
Siccia per hybernum aerenum 
Mube cavb atetit imber aryia. 


Ergo nee altis tuta paludibua 
Tulare virea moenia Gallicaa ; 
Nec arcibua tutm paludea 
Pmeipitem tenuere curaum. 


Lon JEN E princepB ! precipuo Dei 
Fayore felix, pracipuua Deua 
Cui tradidit partes, auperboa 
Ut premerea domitrice deztril. 


Unius anni curriculo aequena 
Viz credet astaa promeritaa tibi 
Tot laureaa, nec si per aethrain 
Pegaaeb* reberere pennft. 


Ceaaere aaltua ninguidi, et Alpium 
Inaerta cmlo oulmuia, cum pater 
Romanua oraret, propinqum ut 
Subjicerea bumeroa minas. 


TbA elouda atill ftlhar dark and dun, 

Tbe akr atiu leowla; 

And round lua gorgeoua ^Ueon 
Tb« tompeat boirla* 

Tbou, when th’ Almighty ruler dealt 
The blowa thy kingdom lately felt, 

Thy brow unhelmed, unbound thy belt. 
Thy feet nnabod, 

Humbly before the ehaatoner knelt. 

And kiaaed the rod* 

Pardon and peace tby penance bought ; 
Joyful tbe aeraph Mercy brought 
Tbie olive-bough, with bleaaing fraught 
For thee and France ; — 

God foi thy captive kingdom wrought 
Deliverance. 

*Twaa dark and drear ! 'twas winter*B reign ! 
Grim horror walked the loneaome plain ; 
I'he ice held bound with ciyatal chain 
Lake, flood, and rill; 

And dismal piped the hurricane 
Ilia music shrill. 

But when the gallant Guise diapln^d 
The flag of France, and drew the blade. 
Straight the obsequious season bade 
Its rigour cease ; 

And, lowly crouching, homage paid 
Tbe Fleur de Lva* 

Winter hia violence withheld. 

His progeny of tempests quelled, 

Uia canopy of clou^ dispelled. 

Unveiled the sun — 

And blithesome days unparalleled 
Began to run. 

Twas then beleaguered Calais found. 
With swamps and marsbea fenced around. 
With counterscarp, and moat, and mound. 
And yawning trench, 

Vainly her hundred bulwarks frowned 
To stay tbe French. 

Guise ! child of glory and Lorraine, 

Ever thine house hath proved the bmie 
Of France's foea ! aye from tbe chein 
Of slavery kept her. 

And to the teeth of haughty Spain 
• Upheld her eceptre. 

Scarce will a future age believe 
The'^deeda one year saw thee achiero : 
Fame in her narrative should give 
Thee maaic piniona 
To range, with free prerogative. 

All earth’s dominions. 

What were the year’s achievements? first. 
Yon Alps their barrier eaw tbee buret. 

To bruise a reptile’s head, who durst. 

With viper sting. 

Assail (ingratitude accurst!) 

Home’s Pontiff-King. 


* Buchanan appears to have the following verse of Hesiod in view : 

Trip /eiv Ilsyerrf »iu Tbcogonie. 
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Ddfeilia Roma, et capk Valentia, 
Coacta paeem Parthenc^ pati. 
Fama tui Seguaianua 
Barbarica face liberatua. 


i£quor procellis. terra paludibaa, 
Armia Britannus. mornia aeculia 
Invicta loogia ioaolentea 
MunieraDt enimoa Caletum : 


Lorcena virtua, aueta per inria 
Mon uaitatum carpere tramitein. 
Invicta devincendo. famam 
Laude nova veterem refellit. 


Feroz Britannus viribus nntchac 
Galliaque semper clndibus iminincos. 
Viz ae putat securuin ab hoate 
Fluctibus Oceaui dircmptus. 


Regina, paeem nescia peqieti 
Jam spreta nimret fttdera : Jam Dei 
Iram timet sibi iiumiiientem 
Vindicis et furie flagellum. 


Huic luce terror Martins asaonat, 
Dirnque caedia mens aibi conacin, 
Umbneque iiocturnsp, qiiietem 
Terrificis agitant figuris. 


Every schoolboy knows (hat this event 
broke Queen Mary s heart, so incon- 
solable Wf'is she for the loss of those 
keys of France ” which the monarchs 
of England, from Edward to the bluff 
Harry, had gloried in wearing sus- 
pended to the royal girdle. 

Of Buchanan's career on his return 
to Scotland, and his conduct as a poli- 
tician and courtier, I rather say nothing, 
than not enter fully in that intricdle 
subject as it deserves. The limits of 
this paper do not allow me the lafter 
alternative. As a poet his career ter- 
minated when the gates of state in- 
trigue were thrown open to his ingress, 
and sa 1 bid him farewell on the 
threshold. 11 is Maia CalendtBj his 
Epkadkan on the death of John 
Calvin,” his poem De SpharS^ his 
translations from Euripides, his ele- 
giac poetry, all his titles to renown 
had been already won ere he entered 
ot\ the stage as a political partisan. 
By llieway, John Milton has translated 
his tragedy of Baptistes, if we arc to 


To rescue Rome, capture Plaisaoce, 

Make Naples yield the claims of France, 
While the mere shadow of thy lance 
Overawed the Turk : — 

Such was, within the year’s ezpanse, 

Thy journey-work. 

But Calais yet remained unwon — 

Calais, strong hold of Albion. 

Her zone begirt with blade and gun. 

In all the pomp 

And pride of war ; fierce Amazon ! 

Queen of a swamp ! 

But even she hath proven frail, 

Her walls and swamps of no avail ; 

What citadel may Guise not scale, 

Climh, storm, and seize 1 
What foe before thee may not quail, 

O gallant Guise ! 

Thee let the men of England dread. 
Whom Edward erst victorious led. 

Right joyful now that ocean's bed 
Between tbem rolls 

And thee ! — that th}’^ triumphant tread 
Yon wave controls. 

Let ruthless Mary learn from hence 
That Perfidy's a foul offence ; 

That falsehood hath its recompense ; 

That treaties broken. 

The anger of Omnipotence 
At length have woken. 

May evil ^counsels prove the bane 
And curse of her unhallowed reign ; 
Remorse, with its disastrous tram. 

Infest her palace ; 

And may she of God's vengeance drain 
The brimming chalice T 

credit Peck’s edition of the bard of 
Paradise. Certain it is, however, 
that Buchanan's Ve. Jure Begni apud 
Scotos, a wonderful step in radicalism 
for that (lay, was the prototype of the 
Cromwellian secretary’s Defensio pro 
Populo Anglicarto. It appears dial 
Buchanan had some share in the edu- 
cation of Michel Montaigne, — a glo- 
rious feather in his cap, if it be not a 
borrowed one. Crichton was certainly 
his scholar ; and no better proof of the 
fact can be afforded than the following 
lyric (from the MS. found by me in an 
old trunk, as before stated), a copy of 
which 1 fear has got abroad in Burns’s 
time, he having somehow transferred 
the sentiments it expresses most Ute^ 
rally to a song of his set to a well- 
known tune. However it is clear that 
Crichton’s claim cannot be invalidated 
by any ex post facto concern ; to him 
the original version of the matter be- 
longs undoubtedly, or else 1 am no 
judge. In fact, the thing speaks for 
itself. 
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Jottnnm Aniree Jilium anut uxor aUo* 
quitur, 

(^From the unpublished Works of the 
** admirable** Crichton.) 

Senez Joannes I dulcis amor tun 
Anilis nque conjuna ! integHi 
Cum uoB juventS jongeremur 
Quam bene cesanes nitebat ! 
Frontis marito qualis erat decor ! 
Nunc, beu ! nivalis canities premit, 
Nullm sed bis canis capillis 
lllecobrm mihi cariores ! 

Quando, Joannes mi bone ! primitus 
Nature rerum finzit imagines 
Formam elaboravit virilem. 

Hoc ut opus fieret magistrum. 

Sed, inter omnes quas opifex pia 
Struzit figures artifici manu, 

Curavit ut membris et ore 
Nulla foret tibi par Joannes ! 

Tibi rosariim primitins dedi, 
Vernosque vir^ Candida flosculos, 
Nec ibnte miraria quod illo 
Delicias repetam perennes : 

Jam te senilem, jam veterem vocant ; 
Verum nec illis credula, nec tibi, 
Oblita vel menses, vel annos, 
Haurio peipetuos amorea. 

Fropngo nobis orta parontibus^ 

Crevit remotis aucta nopotibus, 

At nos in amborum culentes 
Usque sinu recreamur ambo ; 
Hyems amori nulla supervenit — 

Nos semper ulnis in mutuis beat, 
Tibique perduro superstes 
Qualis eraiu nitidu juyent&. 

Patris voluptns quanta domesticam 
(Dum corde mater palpitat intimo) 
Videre natorum coronnm 
Divitias bumilis tabomm ! 

Videre natos reddere moribus 
Mores parentum, reddere vultibus 
Vnltus, et ezemplo fideles 
Teridero cum proavis Olympo, 

lieu ! mi Joannes, Temporis elite 
Penii& quot anni, quotque boui dies 
Utrumque fugerunt ! supreme 
Jamque brevi propembit bora. — 
Mortis prehendet deztera conjuges 
Non imparatos, non timidos mori, 
Vitfique functos innocent!, 

Nec sine spe melioris nvi ! 

Vita labores consociavimus, 

Montana juncti yicimus ardua, 

£t nunc potiti gaudiorum 
Culmine quid remoramur ultra ? 
Deztris revinctis, per Semites retrd 
Lenes, petamus vollis iter senez 1 
QuA vir et uzor dormiamus 
Unius in gremio sepulcbri. 


Th§ old HousoiJ^e's Addreu to hor 
Gimeman, 

(Translated into broad Scotch by Roriiit 
* Burns, of the Excise.) 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent. 

Your locks were like the raven. 

Your bonnie brow was brent ; 

But now your head ’s turn’d bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snow. 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

When Nature first began 
To try her cannie hand, John, 

Her master-work was man ; 

And y«wi among them all, John, 

Sae trig frae top to toe. 

She proved to be nae joumey-wark, 

John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

Ye were my first conceit. 

And ye need na think it strange, John, 
That 1 ca’ ye trim and neat : 

Though some folks say you’re old, John, 

I never think ye so. 

But 1 tliink yoiiTO aye the same to me, 
John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

WeVe seen our baimie’s Wrns, 

And yet, my dear John Anderson, 

I’m happy in your arms ; 

And BO are ye in mine, John — 

I’m sure you’ll ne’er say no, 

Though the days are gane thatyehave seen, 
John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

What pleasure does it gie 
To see sae many sprouts, John, 

Spring up ’tween you and me ! 

And ilka lad and lass, John, 

In our footsteps to go. 

Make perfect heaven here on earth, 

John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

Frae year to year W6\e past, 

And soon that year maun come, John, 
Will bring us to our last ; 

But let not diat affright ns, John, 

Our honrts were ne’er our foe. 

While in innocent delight we lived, 

John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my io, John, 

We've clambed the hill togitlier. 

And monie a cantie day, John, 

We’ve had wi* ane anither. 

Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we’ll go. 

And we’ll sleep togitber at the foot, 

John Anderson my jo. 
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' AMERICA AKD CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS.* 

For the information of such of our to their support ; and how iar their 
readers as may never have heard of love of truth would quail to their love 
T/ie Congregational Unions we may of country, in making out such a case 
mention that it consists of certain for America as might best relieve her 

S reachers and lay-deputies of the In- from dishonour, on a question effecting 
ependent persuasion in England and equally her legislative wisdom and her 
Wales, associated together to extend moral repute, 
the principles and promote the as- Whether the deputies entered upon 
oendancy of that sect. Of course, one this mission as unprejudiced and un- 

of its favourite objects is to achieve, if biassed observers, or as retained coun- 
possible, the destruction of our Church sel and suborned witnesses, will appear 

Establishment ; and though this, we by and b^. The work before us con- 
know, is attempted to be denied, under tains their joint report. Matter, it is 
the artful pretext that the unionists are true, of a very irrelevant character is 
seeking nothing but the good of the largely introduced into both volumes. 
Church by effecting her separation from Indeed the Rev. Andrew Heed, whose 
the state, yet the fact that they are bent lucubrations occupy about a volume 
upon her destruction as a national and a-half, presents himself for tlie 
establishment is incontrovertible, whe- roost part, as a fashionable worldly 
ther we regard the period at which tourist. And truly a very merry Andrew 
they have organised themselves, or the he is. Not even Mrs. Trollope herself 
men who constitute their leaders, or could be more communicative on the 
the character and tendency of some of subjects of surly drivers, dirty tobacco- 
their principal operations. The union chewers, inquisitive and loquacious 
took its rise, not when the Church was fellow-travellers, sublime scenery, pret- 
in that relaxed state which is nolo- ty shop-4ronts, pleasant tea-parties, and 
riously most favourable for feeding so forth. But of all the smart things 
the di.ssenting minister, but when, fill- that have been indited by this plenipo- 
ing her parishes with a zealous clergy, tentiary in chief (poor Matheson, it is 
and her aioceses with apostolic bishops, plain, was nothing but a mere attache)^ 
she was roost in danger of starving we intend, without offence, to take no 
him. It comprises among its principal notice, or to make only an incidental 
members Mr. Andrew Reed, the metro- use. Our attention will be confined, 
politan agitator, who wrote The Case chiefly, to the main object of our au- 
of the Dissenters, and Mr. James thor’s mission, which is treated of prin- 
fdatheson, a provincial performer of cipally in the second volume ; nor 
the same school. And as the cause of shall we make any allusion to his 
Church Establishments has been ex- earlier despatches, further than may be 
pected in certain quarters to receive a ancillary to a fair examination «.of his 
death-blow from the alleged efficiency evidence. TImt evidence, such as it is, 
of the voinnlary principle in America, we shall proceed to shew up in a sub- 
the two persons whom we have just sequent number. Meanwhile, as the 
named were selected by The Congre- value of a man’s testimony depends 
gational Union’’ as the most impartial entirely upon his having no private or 
deputation they could appoint, to make party interests to serve, — upon his 
a running visit to the United States, to principles and habits being above sus- 
inquire among the preachers there how picion, — upon his being wholly un- 
£ir they would confess themselves to committed by previous declarations, — 
be incompetent instructors, and in- upon his opportunities and capacity 
sufficient to supply the spiritual neces- for correct observation, — and, above 
sides of the population ; how far they all, upon his neither contradicting him- 
would venture to endanger their mise- self nor being contradicted by others, 
rable subsistence by proclaiming their — so we deem it only a wise precaution 
people’s niggardliness in contributing to subject deputy Reed to the usual 

* A Kamdve of the Visit to the American Cborohes by the Deputation from 
the ,€oimiegatioiial Union of England and Wales. By Anmw Reed, DJO., and 
James Miitbeson, D.D. 2 vols. Bvo. London : Jackson and Walford. 
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of the witnesi-boz, and to test 
hiiDy m initUdilm, on all these sevefal 
points. Desiring, however, to treat 
him with all fairness and forbearance, 
we shall put him through the process 
in question with as much tenderness 
and charity as the interests of truth will 
adroit of. Nothing shall be set down 
by us that we cannot fully substantiate 
by facts or by sound argument ; at the 
same time we shall be very plain with 
him — very plain, indeed. And with 
these preliminary remarks, begin we 
now to the task we have undertaken. 

Viewing the public as the judge 
between us, the first exception wliich 
we take against this deputation is, that 
in giving evidence on the state of reli- 
gion in America, and particularly in 
favour of the voluntaiy principle, they 
have a manifest interest, both of a per- 
sonal and party kind, to injure as much 
as possible, and rather more, the cause 
of Church Establishments. 

So plain and palpable is the truth 
of this averment, that scarcely a word 
need be said in its support. The 
higher the popularity of the Church of 
England, the greater the disadvantage 
to all dissenting preachers. % A uni- 
versal conformity to her discipline and 
polity would obviously be their ruin, 
in that case, neither Stepney nor Dur- 
ham, the two places where these depu- 
ties gain their livelihood, would have 
any further occasion for their services ; 
and, consequently, they have a direct 
personal interest to do what they can 
to bring her into discredit, by puffing 
off the voluntary system in every prac- 
ticable way. Nor do their party interests 
lie in a different direction. Degraded 
even by their own sectarian polity, 
which subjects them to be lorded over, 
not only by an arrogant deaconocracy, 
but by the votes of all the ’prentices 
and maid-servants who happen to be 
members of their congregations, they 
cannot choose but feel impatient under 
this painful peculiarity of their condi- 
tion; nor can there be a doubt that 
they have voluntarily put themselvfb 
into this condition only because it is 
the unavoidable price of their ad- 


mission to Uie|tobgregaiioDal minis- 
try, which, tp me most of dissenting 
preachers, is a positive rise in society ; 
and because, mortifying as such a con- 
dition must be, they find that tlie 
mean obsequiousness -which it con- 
demns them to is, updn the whole, 
preferable to the shopmansbip or 
warehouse-work which their original 
station would have imposed.* On the 
other hand, besides the circumstance 
of the established clergyman being 
generally a highly educated gentleman 
of respectable family — his entire ex- 
emption from all dependence on the 
caprices of his flock, gives him a su- 
periority over dissenting preachers 
which they cannot endure. The com- 
parison between their own degradation 
of being ridden and ruled by the per- 
sons they instruct, and his dignified, 
uncringing, and independent bearing, 
is such as they cannot brook. They 
see that he takes precedence of them 
at public meetings, and in the estima- 
tion of general society. They see, that 
in his intercourse with his parishioners 
his pecuniary independence relieves 
him from a suspicion wliich they 
never can get rid of, — the suspicion of 
self-interest in visiting families, and 
tendering them pastoral services. They 
see that he has welcome access to cir- 
cles of rank and consideration, which 
they are not permitted to approach. 
They see, that as the accred ited parochial 
instructor, recognised and provided for 
by the state, he can earnestly impor- 
tune the people to attend church, while 
at the same time the people know, that 
having an independent income, he has 
no such mercenary motive fordoing so, 
as must always attach suspicion to the 
analogous efforts of the dissenting pas- 
tor, — namely, the motive of deriving 
benefit from his increased pew-rents. 
All this, the poor frail flesh and blood 
of dissenting preachers cannot put up 
with ; and, accordingly, feeling deeply 
chagrined at the galling superiority 
which the established clergyman thus 
possesses over themselves in point of 
station, accomplishments, precedency, 
and disinterestedness, their party jea- 


* If Mr. John Wilks would move for a return of all dissenting preachers who 
bave left secular labours for »iritua] ones, be would find that tbe most of them were 
entitled to the appellation or eferks, just as much, though in a different sense, as tbe 
regular clergy of England. This description, we admit, does not apply to tbe 
whole,— for some have assisted in obina-sbops, and others bave been bosier-sbop 
lads, in the High Street of Edinburgh ; a fact which these cougregationBl deputies 
can authenticate from experience. 
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iottsies, consequent imn this state of 
things, are pretty loudly articulated by 
deputy Rera, in bis pamphlet on The 
Cite of the Dittenters. They cannot 
ti^mitf^ he says, ** to be placed beneath 
the Churchman.*^ To this sentiment 
the under- deputy, we know, was 
equally committed with his principal, 
before either of them visited America. 
Our first exception, then, against these 
congregational witnesses, is clearly 
made out. They have both a private 
and a party interest in the verdict. 
Tlieir desire manifestly is to bring 
down the Established clergy to their 
own level. Every word they utter, 
therefore, on the flourishing state of re- 
ligion in America, and in &vour of the 
voluntary principle^ must be received 
cum erano. They are bought and 
bribed by their own personal interest 
in the issue ; and we say this, without 
implying any other imputation on 
their integrity than would probably 
attach to human infirmity in general, 
ill all parallel circumstances. 

Besides, when these dissenting de- 
puties were noting down their trans- 
Atlantic observations, and especially 
when they were drawing up their re- 
port, they could scarcely fail to have an 
indulgent eye to the sanguine expecta- 
tions of their paymasters. To disap- 
point those who were to defray their 
travelling expenses, and not to bring 
home that precise amount of damage to 
church establishments, for which alone 
they knew they had been sent out — 
what would have been said to this by 
such panting partisans as Mr. Geoige 
lladfield of Manchester, Mr. Thomas 
Wilson of IJighbuiy, brother Binney 
of the Weigh-house Meeting, brotlier 
Morrison of “ the Evangelical," bro- 
ther Blackburn of the Congrega- 
tional," and brother Bennett of we 
know not where ; from all of whose 
meek dissenting lips we could quote 
imprecations against the Church which 
might rival the vocabulary of the hulks ? 
Why, of course, die well-known ex- 
pectations of su^ men behoved to be 
consulted and gratified, otherwise they 
would have declared that their money 
bad been thrown away, and that the 
miasioii wae a misemble failure ; nor 
am we without suspicion that the de- 
puties had some tender regard to the 
^editorial biasses of the Evangelical and 
CotmgaikmalMagaginet 9 &^ Eclectic 
Aemm, and Jfiiriot news^per, whose 
friendly coluntfas may be of su^ infi- 


nite use in pushing the circulation of 
this Narrative among the circles and 
conventicles of dissent. 

A second preliminary exception 
which we have to lodge aninst these 
witnesses, particularly the witness 
Reed, is on the score of moral dis- 
qualification. 

The insignificance of poor Matheson 
we do not care to disturb. Our 
readers will, doubtless, regard him as a 
mere soriur, whose evidence is to be 
estimated chiefly by the sort of com- 
pany he keeps. Nor have we any 
thing to insinuate against the notorious 
veracity of his fellow-traveller, except 
in so far as his statements may be 
warped by bis prejudices or interests. 
But, apart altogether from a want of 
veracity, there may be other peculiari- 
ties in a witness which go to discredit 
his testimony just ns effectually as 
that would. For example, he may be 
an indolent and superficial observer; 
he may be deficient in certain moral 
and intellectual qualities which are 
universally held to be indispensable 
for correct investigation, and for a nice 
scrupulosity of statement ; his powers 
of analysis and generalisation may be 
of a very mean order; he may be over 
credulous, and easily imposed upon ; 
he may be suspicious or opiniative, 
and difficult to be convinced; his li- 
mited intercourse with society may un- 
fit him for discriminating character, 
and for detecting the sinister motives 
that may influence men's actions or 
declarations ; he may have a vulgar 
passion for self-display; he may be 
addicted to that very ensnaring habit 
which deputy Reed seems to glory in, 
when he says, You know I cad'make 
much of a little good scenery when 
there is not a great deal to be had 
(p. 93) ; and, finally, he maybe sly, time- 
serving, shuffling, flippant, wd disin- 
genuous, — destitute of the high princi- 
ple that will fearlessly denounce what 
IS wrong in his own party, — manifesting 
p. coarse self-love which eagerly pro- 
vides for his own comfort at the ex- 
pense of the comfort of others^ — con- 
cealing some things which he may deem 
injurious to his favourite side— and 
setting off others of a more favourable 
bearing, with an undue colouring and 
blazonry. 

Now, if such infirmities on the part 
of a deponent who is otherwise noto- 
rious for bis veracity, as- these words 
are commonly understood, do not 
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shake our confidence in his compe- 
tency for observing and reporting on 
any important subject, we know not 
what will. As for the Rev. Andrew 
Reed, we believe him to be much too 
dexterous a politician to commit him- 
self knowingly to a detectable false- 
hood. But, on the other band, such 
are his loose habits of thought, his con- 
stitutional temperament, his love of 
self-display, and his avowed capacity 
for making much of little^ that these pe- 
culiarities, especially when stimulated 
by his thorough parlizanship, give a 
tone of magniloquence and exaggera- 
tion to his statements which, without 
exactly bringing them under the cate- 
gory of falsehoods, do, nevertheless, en- 
title them to be received with the ut- 
most caution and distrust. Moreover, 
preacher as he is, we must be so plain 
as to say that there is a want of spiritu- 
ality about him which, considering the 
professed object of his mission, can 
scarcely be less fatal to correct percep- 
tions and sound conclusions on his 
part, than the want of eyesight in a 
man who is required to report on the 
comparative beauty of landscapes. Of 
this want of spirituality, we liscover 
but too abundant proof in the tone and 
matter of his compositions, both now 
and formerly. To say nothing, how- 
ever, of his works entitled Ab Fiction^ 
and The Cmc of the Dissenters^ in 
which the spirit of this world constantly 
peeps out, just as the carnalities of 
other merry and re ws are always dis- 
tinguishable, notwithstanding their 
painted cheeks and tawdiy finery — 
what Christian, we ask, could have 
imagined that in a NarratUe of a Visit 
to the American Churches^ written by 
su professed minister of the Gospel, a 
laige proportion of bis work would be 
occupied with such vulgar sensualities 
as the ravenous breakfasts he made 
after fasting for sixteen hours, — how 
prime and delicious the venison was at 
a certain inn, — with what peremptory 
success he refused to permit a weaiy. 
foliow-traveller to sleep in the same 
room with him, — the precise dishes, 
with curious culinary remarks thereon, 
that were served up to him on one oc- 
casion,— and the number of servants 
that waited behind his apostolicul 
chair on another ; and, finally, thougli 
somewhat out of place in a professed 
teacher of decorum, his narrow scru- 
tiny of the New York women ; firstly 
in their stature, which, to bis practised 


eye, is rather siJall ; secondly in their 
tread, which, to nis taste, is somewhat 
disagreeable, because not Parisian; and, 
lastly, *in their dresses, which we must 
suppose he liked well enough, becaiue 
fashioned in the style of female attire 
worn in the French metropolis (vol. i. 
p. 8)? And what better, we pray, in 
relation to the grand object of nis mis- 
sion, which was one of spiritual ob- 
servation, are his affected descriptions 
of Plymouth Rock, the Falls of Niagara, 
the Hawk’s Nest, the Alleghany Moun- 
tains (as if these things haid never been 
described before), and all that motley 
et catcra announced at the top of each 
page throughout the whole of the 
first volume ? Tlie ** Congregational 
Union*' send him to America to report 
on the state of religion. Back he 
comes, and publishes two thick octa- 
vos, giving an account of “ mercantile 
distress,” “ a Whig celebration,” " a 
tea-party,” « the Senate Chamber,** 
‘‘ the Bank question,” fine scenery,” 

RusselFs Tavern,” “ a Kentucky 
squeeze, the White SulphurSprings,** 
“ a visit to the Patroon,** ‘‘ a young 
party,” an excursion,” an account 
of a revival,” “ a cotton factory,” “ the 
Horticultural Society,” “ the case of the 
regicides,” cum rnuitis aliis of the same 
caste, mixed up with certain vague 
but very instructive passages concern- 
ing the General Assembly, and a reli- 
gious meeting or two (of which more 
anon), garnished with such a spare 
sprinkling of devout commonplaces as 
is not even sufficient for the miserable 
purpose of appearances. Now, that 
the melange in question is very dexte- 
rously conceived, and well adapted to 
take the eye of the general herd of 
tour-fanciers, must, in all fairness, be 
admitted. He has cooked up with 
some skill a tale for the grave and 
the gay.” He has contrived to intro- 
duce just as much of the claims and 
characteristics of a future world as may 
foil off to greater advantage the charms 
and beatitudes of the present. His 
prudent policy has been to make a 
marketable book for that large class of 
worldly people who do not object to 
a little religion in their reading, pro- 
vided it neither makes a heavy demand 
upon their reflective powers, nor de- 
cidedly runs counter to their liberal 
opinions and practice. 

But what will spiritual Christians 
say to this ? Short women, — Parkim 
dresses, — a mincing ^rcod,— jokes about 
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th« tntnor tlMftlret,--4timi ^ fr e pv ti 
WKd f Ar/^^m^-pon, -^why, 
fvbtt floes our pious deputy mean ? Is 
tins his report of the state of religion 
in America ? Nay» is it even a becom- 
ing portion of that report? After whose 
example does he write ? The apostles, 
we take it, were just as shrewd ob- 
servers of men and manners as this 
professed follower of theirs can pretend 
to be. Their relish for the enjoyments 
of sense, also, would no doubt have 
been quite as great as his, had they 
not been restrained by giace and by 
self-denial. Most of them were tra- 
velled men, too, who might have noted 
down a good many smart and amusing 
things had they been so inclined. But, 
in the Acts oF the Apostles, which is 
just an inspired narrative of the state of 
religion in the countries which they 
severally visited, we find no such 
worldly and miscellaneous notices as 
those indulged in by this apostle of the 
“ Congregational Union." Not one 
word does Luke record about the sta- 
ture, or tread, or dress of women. Not 
one word does St. Paul utter about exe- 
crable inns, pert waiters, or uncomfort- 
able beds. Not a sentence does Peter 
bestow upon the elegant repasts and 
nice eating he had met with in his 
journeys, ** prepared with butter and 
the frying-pan.” Hardships expe- 
rienced by them from shipwreck, im- 
prisonment, and hunger, as well as 
kindnesses extended to them by hospit- 
able entertainers, they do indeed make 
mention of. But their hardships are 
not dwelt upon, as in this Narrative, 
with the querulousness of a fastidious 
epicure ; nor did their dinners and 
breakfasts make such a profound im- 
pression upon them as to be noted 
down, dish after dish, urUilim, and 
kept in mind, like Alexander’s battibs, 
to be gloried in, among after recollec- 
tions, with all the gusto of a fond and 
practised palatician. In the apostle’s 
narrative everything is purely spiritual ; 
in the deputy’s, we grieve to say, it is 
otherwise. Paul’s hardships were pa- 
tiently borne by him as a part of the 
eross of Christ ; but Andrew Reed’s 
inconveniences are set forth as very 
annoying molestations of his fleshly 
comfort. The report of the apostle’s 
viktl to fbreign churches is entirely full 
fk the Saviour ; in the deputy's, the 
fi divided chiefly between Dr. 
Klmtoer and bimself. The devoted 
Gentiles was "deter- 


mined * to know ne tfi ing Imf JeM 
Christ and him crucified;’^ the Con- 
gregational commissioner to the Ame- 
ricans, If we may judge from bis Volum- 
inous observations, wholly extraneous 
to that spiritual theme, was determined 
to give It only the subordinate place 
which it seems to occupy in his own 
affections. In the principal epistle- 
writer of the New Testament, his lead- 
ing aim invariably is to promote the 
glory of the Redeemer, and the salva- 
tion of souls ; in the chief letter- 
writer of this modern Narrative^ his 
presiding object seems to be, just to 
make the dissenting cause in which he 
has embarked as popular, pleasurable, 
and productive as possible. The one 
is fragrant with the unction of Mount 
Zion, — the other is all over with the 
savours of Whitechapel. The scholar 
of Gamaliel quotes the finer moral 
passages of the Greek poets, — the 
pious puritan of Stepney adduces the 
play-hills of the minors. 

So marked, indeed, is the low and 
carnal character of our deputy’s tour- 
ing, that an excuse is attempted to be 
made for it, both by himself and by his 
party -a()ulogist in the Evangelical Ma~ 
gazine, 

** Religion (he tells us in his preface) 
must be considered as the great subject 
of inquiry ; and if nature and outward 
circumstiince, in the form of narrative, 
are associated with it. it is from a desire 
of commending to the memory and heart, 
with greater facility and power, the 
things that are * invisible* by the ■ things 
w'hicb do appear.* ” 

But this very excuse, we are sorry 
to say, denotes the deputy's v^nt of 
spirituality, and consequent incompe- 
tency to do justice to " the great sub- 
ject of inquiry,” even more, perhaps, 
than any thing we have yet adduced. 
His excuse amounts simply to this, 
that all the worldly and carnal descrip- 
tions which he has thought fit to in- 
dulge in may, peradventure, prove in- 
strumental in conveying religious im- 
pressions. Now a more hollow and 
disingenuous pretence, one can scarcely 
conceive of. It was the opinion ofthe 
great Robert Hall, as it is undoubtedly 
the doctrine of Scripture, that the more 
the mind can be withdrawn from the 
dominion of " the things that do ap- 
pear,” the more likely is it to m 
brought under the empire of " the 
things which are intitiihle.” What 
but this conviction, and the testraintii 
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of the Holy Spirit, could have pre>< 
vented Luke from giving the sanction 
of his high example to the worldly nar- 
rative before us ? In his sacred histoiy 
of certain of the apostle’s visits to di- 
vers churches, he nowhere attempts to 
commend religion by contemptible de- 
tails about breakfasts, and dinners, and 
indifferent beds; nor even by pictu- 
resque descriptions of gorgeous scenery, 
such as those so rapturously intro- 
duced by our romantic deputy, whose 
passion in this respect amounts li- 
terally to ** a lusl oj the eye,” — whose 
fervid admiration of thundering water- 
fells, fading tints, and moonlight beauty 
laid him prostrate before these objects 
with an intensity of worship that would 
scarcely permit him to tear himself 
away, — and whose idolatrous adoration 
of this world’s lovelier aspects would 
seem to say for himself, as well as in- 
culcate upon others, This is my rest 
for ever ; here will I dwell, for 1 have 
desired it” (vol. i. p. 127). If Paul, 
too, had thought this a legitimate and 
efficient mode of commending reli- 
gion, why did he not write to the 
Ephesians and Corinthians, enlarging 
upon the sights and luxuries of xiome, 
such as the amphitheatres, the gla- 
diatorial conflicts, the baths, the se- 
nate, the Capitol, the prandium, and 
the coBna ? Among the persons who 
might read his epistles, there would 
doubtless be many to whom a descrip- 
tion of these things would be ex- 
tremely interesting, and whose con- 
version, if our deputy’s theory and 
practice were correct, would be greatly 
facilitated by narratives resembling his 
own. The great apostle, however, 
knew better. Ills spiritual taste had 
no liking for such sensualities ; he had 
not so learned Christ. 

But, even if this Congregational 
tourist be tried by his own standard 
of usefulness, his Narrative, in a spi- 
ritual point of view, will be found la- 
mentably wanting. To give any thing 
like plausibility to what he says about 
commending religion by his descrip- 
tions of ** nature and outward circum- 
stance,’’— these descriptions should 
have been confined to such moral and 
philosophical topics, and written in 
such a spirit of engaging piety, as that, 
while adding to the useful knowledge 
of popular and scientific readers, they 
woula insensibly attract such readers 
to the love of things spiritual and di- 
vine. Instead of thiS; lie gives, us all 


manner of frivol^s details, that may 
possibly be popular with some persons, 
but which have no pretensions 4o be 
spiritually useful, as well as prolix 
descriptions of what he calls *** nature,” 
without one particle of science. Now 
popular readers, though they may be 
amused by such writing, are not usually 
converted by it. A Francis Barnett, 
for example, and all his class, would 
peruse it, and crack their joke about it, 
and throw it aside for ever. And 
what the better will men of science be 
for our deputy’s descriptions of nature? 
Not a single observation has he made, 
or even attempted, respecting the geo- 
logy of America, or its botany, or its 
meteorology. If Whewell, or Jameson, 
or Robert Brown, should turn up this 
Narrative for scientific purposes, they 
will not only close it without being 
agreeably inveigled into the love of 
divine truth, but they will grudge the 
time employed in cutting open its leaves. 
As fer as concerns our deputy’s ambi- 
tious pretence, therefore, of commending 
religion to educated men by his descrip- 
tions of nature, he completely fails in 
his object by his own ignorance and 
want of science. Even farmer Dirkbcck 
could tell us something of the mica, 
and slate, and other geological attri- 
butes of the Alleghany ridges. But 
not so deputy Reed. And why ? Be- 
cause of this science, and of every 
other, we suspect, he is profoundly 
ignorant. Intelligent and pious no- 
tices of the American phenomena in 
the fo rementioned branches of know- 
ledge, incorporated with a pious and 
veracious narrative of the state of reli- 
ion in the same country, might have 
one some good. But, from the je- 
june and unprofitable descriptions of 
nature which this Congregational com- 
missioner indulges in, destitute alike 
of scientific observation and of pointed 
spiritual remark, we do not perceive 
what practical benefit can accrue to 
any reader whatever. Should it be 
alleged by this writer, or by his par- 
tisans, that the object of his mission 
did not immediately call upon him, 
either for scientific notices of a pious 
character, or for spiritual addresses to 
the conscience of his readers, our 
answer is, we admit it. Unquestion- 
ably, the immediate object of his mis- 
sion demanded no such things. What 
that mission required of him, and what 
the title-page of his book warrants ak 
to expeet is, that he should eonftfit 
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himself exclusively Id a Barratioir of 
the state of religion mnong the Ameri- 
can sects. If, however, this object 
was to'be digressed from in hirHarra-^ 
tsve by ever so little, the public, we 
contend, had a right to anticipate that 
that digression, written by a professed 
minister of the Gospel, would be occu- 
pied, not with such low and Trollop- 
ing frivolities as he has delighted in, 
— not with the commonplaces of a 
mere worldly tourist — not with a soft 
and obset^uious court-plaster, to cover 
the American sores which preceding 
observers had left raw (p. 21), — but 
with such a grave, pious, and learned 
handling of the moral and scientific 
phenomena of the United States as 
would have contributed to our know- 
ledge, or bettered our hearts. This, it 
will be allowed, would have formed 
no unbecoming or unprofitable paren- 
thesis in his leading purpose. But 
since, instead of this, he has filled al- 
most the whole of his first volume with 
such maudlin flippancies as those of a 
Madame D'Bpinay, we confidently 
submit that his power and propensity 
to apprehend and illustrate only the 
gross objects of sense, afford conclusive 
proof that he is an incompetent and 
objectionable witness on any subject 
requiring true spiritual discernment. 
Indeed, so flagrant do we hold his 
want of spirituality to be, and so de- 
cisive of his incompeteiicy for discern- 
ing and reporting accurately on the 
state of religion, tliat we make no 
apology for«convicting him of it, with 
yet greater distinctness, in the following 
important particulars. 

In the first place, his love of self- 
display^ if it were not utterly loath- 
some in a professed teacher of Christ- 
ianity, would be absolutely ludicrous. 
For example, his very unnecessary 
mention of Mr. Abcel, the missionaiy 
(vol. i. p. 82), is carefully followed up 
Dy telling us that the said missionaiy, 
when ill in Londorj, was hospitably 
kept and cared for, in the deputy x 
house, for some weeks. Now what, in 
the name of common decency, have 
the public to do with this ? Much, 
every way. It was slipped in obviously 
to illustrate the Kev. Andrew Reed ; 
and it does so with a vengeance. The 
light whijch it fails to throw uppn his 
missioo, it casts pretty broadly upon 
bimself; for, surely, a well-bred gen- 
tleman of the world, and still more, a 
s^-abasiog and unostentatious Christ- 


ian, would have blushed to give pub- 
licity to any such pitiful thing. 

But this species of kissing and 
telling” appears to be a trick of his; 
for, speaking of a Mr. Douglas (which 
savours strongly of No Fiction”), 
due pains is taken to inform us that 
that person visited England as an in- 
valid, and spent some time in my 
family” (vol. i. p. 216). If, however, 
his superior hospitality be too notable 
in his own eyes to admit of that con- 
cealment which delicate minds gene- 
rally court; his superior humanity is 
also chronicled by him with equal 
pains and praise. A man was lying 
ill with cholera, or sciatica. Nobody 
but our fond self-admirer would ven- 
ture to approach him. To the pa- 
tient's bed-side, however, he humanely 
went ; but, then, this moral heroism 
would have lost far more than half its 
glory had he not instantly made a me- 
morandum of it in his journal, and 
pointedly proclaimed it, with charac- 
teristic self-illustration, at page 194. 
Mark, too, the sickening incense with 
which he perfumes himself, when 
speaking of the impression produced 
by hi^ oratory at a public meeting. 

I began by referring to my re- 
sponsibility, — for at that moment I 
deeply felt it. What was said, was 
received with the greatest indulgence 
and attention” (vol. i. p. 50). He 
then goes on to tell us that a pause en- 
sued in consequence of his speech ; 
after which ** the Jtev. Mr. Blagden 
of Boston rose, and, referring to the 
felt state of the meeting (alluding, of 
course, to the prodigious excitement 
created by our deputy's address), pro- 
posed that contributions should imme- 
diately be made.” • ^ * 

This proposal, however, being success- 
fully resisted, the remaining speakers 
were heard out. But what says our 
self-complacent deputy respecting the 
gentlemen who spoke immediately 
after liis deeply impressive speech? 
** They spoke,” he modestly assures 
us, under some disadvantage. The 
general feeling,” he adds, required 
not to be excit^ by continued appeal, 
but rather to be relieved by aevout 
supplication.” And again, — Happy 
as the service was, it was generally re- 
gretted that the suggestion of Mr. 
Blagden was not acted upon. Some 
five thousand dollars would certainly* 
have been added to the funds of the 
society ; and such an occasion, so seU 
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dom occurring, improved by special 
prayer, might have led to extraordinary 
results’'! I! After this, we suppose 
no person will deny that the speakers 
who followed the deputy, deserved five 
thousand stripes for spoiling the effect 
of liis eloquence (p> 51). But the im- 
ression so untenderly interrupted by 
is successors on the platform at New 
York, was mere make-believe to the 
triumph achieved by him at a camp- 
meeting near the Kappahannock. Hav- 
ing preached a sermon on that occa- 
sion, he describes, yes, he himself de- 
scribes, the effect produced by it, with 
an unction that might make Major 
Longbow ashamed of himself. Take a 
few specimens ; — 

** It was evident that rumour had 
gone abroad, and that an expectation 
lind been created that a stranger woutd 
preach this morning, — for there was a 
great influx of people, and of the most 
respectable class which this county 
furnishes. • • • • Tt 

remained for me to preach : } can only 
say that I did so with earnestness and 
freedom. ♦ * * 

closing statements and appeals were evi- 
dently falling on the conscienq^ and 
lieart with still advancing power. The 
people generally leaned forward to catch 
what was said. Many rose from their 
seats ; and many, stirred with grief [he 
knew their very hearts], sank down, ns 
if to bide themselves from observation ; 
hut all was perfectly still. Silently the 
tear fell, and silently the sinner shud- 
dered. • • • • Now, hero 

and tlicro might be heard suppressed 
sobbing arising on the silence. * * 

It is much, but not too much, to say tliat 
the prayer (by elder Taylor) met the oc- 
casion. • • * Thus clo.'ed 

the most remarkable service T have ever 
witnessed. It has been my ])rivilege to 
see more of tlie solemn and powerful 
eflect of divine truth on large bodies of 
people than many ; hut I never saw any 
thing ecjuul to this — so deep, so over- 
powering, so universul.*' ( Vol. i. p. 282, 
€t SBq,) 

In short, the greatest impression he 
had ever seen produced on large bo- 
dies of people, was produced by him- 
self; and since he tells us, by impli- 
cation, that he could look into their 
inmost souls, his fitness for reporting 
on religion is no longer equivocal. 

Nor is this writer’s disingenuousness 
a whit less remarkable than his love of 
self-display. We shall give one or 
two sanaples of this. When he and 
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bis uDder-dep.iitJarrived at Plymouth, 
in New En^aneP, they were congratu- 
lated at a public meeting, in a form^, 
address, by the Rev. Mr. Boutelle, who 
speaks of them as delegates from fwrti 
than 1600 congregational churches,^ 
(Vol. i. p. 95.) Where Mr. Boutelle 
got his information respecting the 
precise number of churches which had 
commissioned these deputies, we can- 
not say. Of course, as a foreigner, a 
little American latitude on his part 
may be forgiven. But deputy Reed 
knew well that the reverend brother 
addressing him, was falling into a gross 
over-statement. He knew well that 
there are not 1600 congregational 
churches in all England, Ireland, and 
Scotland put together. Nay, more, he 
knew well that among the 1400 con- 
gregational meetings in England and 
Wales, whiefi (as we shewed in August, 
in our article on the Dissenters and 
Universities,) is ratlier above the truth 
than under it, there are many that 
have refused to join the ‘^Congrega- 
tional Union,” who alone constituted 
him their delegate. And yet, with all 
this certain knowledge, so proud w^as 
he of Mr. Boutelle’s big numbers, that 
he not only seems to have permitted 
the statemeiU to pass without correc- 
tion at the time, but he has since mus- 
tered hardihood enough to palm it off 
upon the public in this Narrative ^ — 
leaving Mr. Boutelle the responsi- 
bility of vindicating his arithmetic as 
he best can. 

With the same disingenuousness, 
and yielding to his dangerous talent of 
being able to “ make much of a little 
good scenery when there is not a great 
deal to be had ” (p. 93), he uses cer- 
tain grand expressions, when speaking 
of himself and his coadjutor, which, 
though well fitted to magnify their 
ofiicial importance in the estimation of 
superficial minds, will receive, as they 
ought to do, the contempt of all ho- 
nourable men who admire scrupulo- 
sity and precision of speech. He does 
all he can, indeed, to throw round his 
mission a great national character, and 
to keep as far up his sleeve as possi- 
ble the petty, obscure, hole-and-corner 
attributes of the whole affair. Thus, 
for example, lie dedicates his book “ to 
the churches of England,” tdyjiough he 
must be weft aware that three-fourths 
of these churches have never heard of 
him — knew nothing of his commission 
— and are not asking for his opinions 

k j» 
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upon any one subject And when these 
persons, who were sent out only by a 
section of the Independents, have oc- 
casion to speak of themselves, they are 
modestly designated the English de~ 
jmtation** (p. 352), and, better still, 
“ the deputation from England" (p. 354.) 

Blit this desire to arrogate a national 
character to his mission we have not 
charged him with, upon slight or doubt- 
ful grounds; for he has actually the 
assurance to say (vol. i. p. 87), “ We 
had uniformly desired to shew that 
our mission was not fiom one sect to 
another sect, but from the Christian 
ciiuncnrs of one land to those of 
another and a sister land/' Now this, 
honestly speaking, just means tliat he 
told the Americans a very vile and 
vapouring lib. The deputy, though 
sent from only a sectign of a sect, 
pa'.scs himself off, mendacious cox- 
comb that he is, as the representative 
of the Christian cliiirches of England ! ! ! 
Is it possible tiiat such a man can be 
believed ^ Most truly does he say of 
himself, “ You know 1 can make much 
of a little good scenery, where there is 
not a great deal to be had.” The poor 
Americans, accordingly, not knowing 
their man, did believe him ; and hence, 
imagining that Heed and Matheson 
ivere really what they “ uniformly " 
said they wcie— our trans- Atlantic dupes 
not only conferred divinity degrees 
upon the^e impostors, but passed the 
following resolution at a public meet- 
ing in New York : That the inter- 
course between the churches in Great 
Britain and the United States, so aus- 
piciously begun in the present year, is, 
in the judgment of this meeting, of high 
importance to the interests of vital piety 
in both countries (vol. i. p. 485). To 
the same purpose was the impression 
which they succeeded in producing 
upon poor Dr. Ely, and the Presby- 
terian body in the United States : 
** Go home,” said the poor duped 
doctor, addressing them in a farewell 
letter, go home, then, brethren, to 
our fellow-Christians in England^ Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and tell them that, 
in religious and moral character, grace 
has made us much like themselves — 
that we love thcir representaiives 
tenderly, whom we have seen — and that 
our he^s shall be ini^'e and more 
kuit to all British Christian'^, whom 
we have not seen, in the fellowship 
pf the gospel" (vol. i. p. 488). On 
^tting this mtter, Deputy Keed thought, 


no doubt, he had made clever work of 
it — and so be had. As for his loath- 
some insincerity, in professing Chris- 
tian attachment to our national church, 
it is the hunter’s attachment to deer, — 
he likes their venison, and therefore he 
bays them to death. 

But to complete our proof of his 
moral disqualification for giving evi- 
dence on the state of religion in Ame- 
rica, and especially touching the ques- 
tion of chumh establishments, there are 
still one or two points which we must 
briefly advert to. We have to ob- 
serve, then, that he was committed to 
the substance of that evidence before 
be left England ; that he laid his plans 
with such consummate dexterity as 
was most certain to elicit only the kind 
of information which he deems most 
fi^vourablc to “ the voluiit.uy prin- 
ciple and, further, that, though his 
statom^mts are always given with ii 
cool or.icnlar air, many of them are so 
fhoroughly contradicted by olhei's, and 
even by .himself, as to be utterly un- 
worthy of confidence. That this de- 
puty had unalterably made up his 
mind before be went to Americnj not 
only favour of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, but as to the evidence which he 
was determined to fmd there in its 
support, is so glaringly apparent in 
the following extract from lus Case of 
the Dissenters, that had he not apprised 
us that the fee which bribed him to 
cross the Atlantic was the pleasure of 
“ realising flie presence of a country 
which had long dwelt as a picture of 
hope and of interest in my imagina- 
tion,” we should have been at a loss to 
know what necessity there was for his 
leaving England at all. Tt*s plain, 
from the subjoined extract, that lie was 
under no necessity of going to Ameri- 
ca in search of evidence on the state of 
religion, as affecting the question of 
church establishments ; for, having 
previously opened shop in that line on 
a pretty large scale, he could have fur- 
nished his employers with that article 
to any extent, and of any colour they 
pleased, without budging from “Stepney. 

** After all, the voluntary principle 
[thus he writes in December 1833, 
that is, sometime after he had been 
commissioned to proceed to the United 
States, but before he actually embarked] 
has not had fair trial in our land. It 
has been more fully and extensively 
tried in America; and, although at- 
tempts have been made to depreciate 
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religion in that land, I am prepared to 
say, advisedly [how fit for an impar- 
tial witness Ij, that it is better supplied 
with the means of religion than any 
other land under heaven. • • • 

It has 15,000 churches raised amongst 
a population of 12,000,000 ; and the 
average attendance [he even settles 
this, before going over] cannot be 
taken at less than one in four, while 
that of Great Britain cannot be taken 
at anything like that amount [for what 
reason, this deponent saith not]. 
“Thus," he adds,“ we have a land un- 
der the greatest disadvantage, — without 
any endowment for the purposes of 
religious worship, providea with more 
churches, with a more efficient ministry, 
and with a lietter average reward for 
ministration than wc have in our own 
country." • * (Case, p. 53, 54.) 

Now, nobody that knows tliis candid 
person will suppose for a moment that 
he went out to America to take evi- 
dence that would compel him to ea^ 
in his words. The testimony, there- 
fore, which he has since emitted, as 
far as it goes to bolster up his previous 
declarations, we quietly leave to its 
own moral weiglit. % 

On the other point, touching his 
means and opportunities of acquiring 
correct and extensive information about 
the state of religion in America, very 
little need be said. No pains were 
spared by him, so to adjust matters as 
to obtain the finest f>ossiblc results. 
The Americans knew beforehand that 
he was coming. Sometimes he went 
to tlieir towns by their own invitation. 
At other times a letter was despatched 
announcing that he was coming to a 
place on a certain day. Every op]Jor- 
tunily was given them to have their 
meetings arranged, their congregations 
convened, and all thuigs ready for the 
English stranger's approach, lie never 
took them by surprise, lie never saw 
them (because lie did not want to see 
them) in their undress. All was tra- 
velling bustle on his part, and holiday 
order on theirs. Ills conversations 
were held with voluntaiies exclusively, 
llis visits were confined to the popu- 
lous towns and districts, lie never 
left the direct route of stage-coaches 


and steam-boats. I Of the religious 
destitution, and cojsequent inefficiency 
of the voluntary principle among mil- 
lions in the depths of the provinces, he 
saw nothing ; qay? he did not even see 
its inefficiency any where. That would 
never have done at all. Every thing 
answered his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Nothing in the world could 
have made it otherwise. 

A few words on the subject of his 
contradicting himself, and then — for 
the present at least — we shall be done. 
At page 152 of his first volume the po- 
pulation of Columbus is stated to be 
“ about 4000 persons ; at page 168 it 
edwindles down to “ 3000." Indeed, 
the instances of such slippery arith- 
metic, which so forcibly remind one 
of the proverb, that a certain descrip- 
tion of persons would need to have 
good memories, arc too numerous to 
be quoted. Thus, in the body of the 
first volume, p. 131, the population of 
Buffalo is given at 12,000 ; but in the 
“ Statistical Iteturns (Appendix IX. 
p. 519) taken the deputation in the 
course of their journe^Sy* the same 
population is represented as 13,000. 
At p. 301 of vol. i., Baltimore is con- 
fidently stated to contain “ 80,000 per- 
sons;" but in the said “ statistical 
returns " it is just as confidently put 
down at 100,000. Deputy lieed tells 
us (p. 134) that Dunkirk possesses 
“ three places of worship but he 
also tells us, in his statistical returns 
(“ returns taken by the deputation "), 
that Dunkirk has only two. Lexington 
(p. 188) has nine churches ; by tlie 
‘^returns" (p. 521) it has but eight. 
IVe have a pleasing specimen, too, of 
his ability to “ make much of a little 
good scenery, where there is not a 
great deal to be had," in reference to 
the sjate oS Kentucky. The Quarterly 
liegisfery an American work, w'hicli 
our deputy (vol. ii. p. 150) praises 
highly for its research and fidelity,*’ 
and further says its returns “ are both 
honest and admirable " — this work, 
we say, gives the following account of 
Kentucky (quoted in Reed’s Appendix, 
vol. ii. p. 525), which we shall now 
put into contrast with our traveller’s 
own figures, as given in vol. i. p. 195 : 


state of Kentucky. Populatkm 
The Quart, llegist, saysl 6ti8,000 

Deputy Reed says . 700,000 


Prwb. I Mpthodlst | Kpisenp. 
C;huTcheii I MinistviR. '(Mcrpyinen. 

92 

too SOO 12 


MIsc' ** nemiB Minieten 
aii.l C’h uTchea. 

None. 

/About 60 Catholic 
) firiests, a few Sba- 
I kera, and some 
^ other sects. 
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Which of these (Authorities are we 
to believe? So r^uch for the pre- 
cision of Ills statistics. Again, Dr. 
Penny's church at ^^o^than 1 pton (he 
tells us, at page 371) *'will seat 1600 
persons, and might be made to ac- 
commodate many more/' The deputy 
attended there one Sabbath morn- 
ing, when, he informs us, there 
were perhaps 1400 assembled." Of 
course, then, the ciiurch tliat morning 
must have been 200 short of what it 
will hold ; and yet, in the very next 
page, our scrupulous narrator declares 
that “ the church was /////” (p. 372). 
Another contmdiction, for wliicli he 
is responsible only iu so far as he ha% 
given it currency and sanction by in- 
serting it in his Narrative, is the fol- 
lowing. In 1830, Northampton, in 
Massachusetts, we are told, “contained 
3600 inhabitants" (p.375). We further 
learn (pp. 371, 372) that the orthodox 
congregational churches in that town, 
allouirig 1600 persons to Dr. Penny s, 
and 800 to Mr. Todd’s, will accommo- 
date together only 2,400 ; and further 
we are assured (p. 375) that “ pro- 
bably four-6 ft hs of the whole popula- 
tion," which would amount to 2,880, 
“ remain orthodox congregational ists." 
The remainder of the population, being 
720, would fall to be distributed among 
the Unitarians, Episcopalians, and 
Baptists, who have each a small con- 
gregation in the place. Of these two 
latter denominations, however, it is 


said that “ very few are resident here.” 
The great bulk of the 720, therefore, 
must either be Unitarians or nothing at 
all. And yet, paying indirectly a com- 
pliment to the moral influence of 
Unitarianism which we never heard of 
before, and which we do not believe it 
deserves, our deputy gravely declares, 
“ there are, very few families in the 
township without domestic worship 
“ there areanot more than three fami- 
lies unconnected with a place of wor- 
ship ;" “ there is no poverty, there are 
no criminals, and their morality is of a 
yet higher complexion" (p. 369). Many 
other discrepancies of the same kind 
might easily be pointed out, if we had 
room for them. But enough. The 
question is, Which of his statements 
are we to believe ; juid ivhat depend- 
ence can we place on any of them ? 

Thus much for onr testing this wit- 
ness in initiulibus. llis examination in 
xhief we shall prosecute in our jiext 
Number, and wc shall then scrutinise 
his eiideiice very narrowly. Wc shall 
confront and discredit liim with an 
overwhelming mass of counter deposi- 
tions^ of the most authentic kind. 
Meanwhile, we mean nothing offensive 
or unkind in this. The fault, if there 
be any, lies with those who have had 
the indiscretion to subpeena this unfor- 
tunate person's evidence, and to pro- 
duce him in court on such a vitally 
important question. 
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SEA-SIDE FRAGMENTS. 

• • 

Tis Summer 1 from the bright and glowing sky 
Tlic Sun looks out, in all his warmth and pride; 

Tlie eartl), glad in his presence, gratefully 
Is fragrant with her many dow’rs ; the side 
Of the wild mountain brightens into green ; 

And in the timid maiden’s fancy-bowers 
Children of southern skies may now be seen, 

Gentle exotics, putting forth their flowers 
And looking beauty — heecUcss of the doom 
That in a few short days awaits their bloom. 

In (he wide forest music’s joyous sound 
Thrills with its sweetness, while its verdure yields 
A shelter to the minstrels, and the ground 

Teems w'ilh its food ; the widely-spreading fields, 
Rich in their waving produce, glad the eye ; 

While from the sides of many hills the streams 
Burst down in beauty, and cxultingly 
J^ugh into light, reflecting many beams. 

And murmuring low, quick glancing glide among 
The flowers that blush to hear their whisper'd song. 

The gentle breeze blows softly, and the air, 

Cooled by its quiveiing bri Uth, is very balm, 

And all around is tranquil, mild, and fair; 

Even the restlels ocean has grown calm, 

And, waveless now, bears on its sleeping breast 
JMany reflected beauties — the low dash 
Of waters that scarce ripple from their rest, 

To shorew'ard roll with momentary flash, 

Seems but to lull the bright immensity. 

That meets with rival blue the sapphire sky. 

And now 'tis pleasant in the quiet grove 
To muse the solitary hour, and hear 
The wild birds warbhug their glad songs of love, 

Their hour of rapture undisturbed by fear : 

Or wand 'ring by the wide expansive mam. 

Alone to feel the magic of the scene, 

To yield delightedly to Fancy’s reign. 

Or revel in the dream of what has been ; 

While the fieed spirit, on its ehainless wing, 

Soars in the joy of its imagining. 

Or when the fervour of the radiant sun 
Into the glowing ocean sinks to sleep, 

And all its glories, crimson, gold, and dun, 

Are slowly fading from the waters deep ; 

When with her twilight shades the gentle Even 
Steals forth in silent beauty from the light, 

SofVning the splendour of th^ummer heaven, 

And giving other beauties to the sight ; 

Who is there but must bless that quiet hour, 

And feel the gentleness of evening’s power ? 

Then do I love to watch the beaming stars 
111 their full glory brighten on the sky; 

And while they drive through space their sparkling cars, 
The rapt soul almost hears their melody. 
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I lovilto look upon the cloudlm rays 
Of splendour that the moon in mildness beam^ 
Loveliest of all the charms the night displays. 

Yet soft and winning as our boyhood s dreams ; 

The far-wide fields, the trees, and boundless water, 
Bright’ning confess thy spell, Latona's daughter. 

at * • 

* • • 

• « «- * 

That liour of pride has pass’d, the joyous green 
Of fields and woods has faded, and, embrowned 
With varying hue, the leaves, once verdant seen, 

Float on the keener air or stren the ground ; 

The many glancing streams, with hoarser roar 
And fiercer current, leave their mountain liome 
The blushing flowers, so softly woo’d before, 

Are swept to ruin in the dashing foam, 

Borne swiftly onward till, their beauty lust, 

On some rude shore their wither’d stem is tost. 

And while T sec their many beauties fade, 

And perish in the fury of the stream, 

By the same charm that once their freshness made 
In the calm beauty of tlieir summer dream ; 

With pensive soul, amid the darken’d doom 
Of dashing stream and frail and fading flower, 

1 trace the heart of man in hope’s ,j(irst bloom, 

And the strange wildness of its' passion’s hour. 
Crushing, all reckless in its mad career. 

The lieart it loved, the joys that once were dear. 

# • * ♦ 

« « 41 

41 « • * 

« « * 

The sunless day is done, and the dark night 

Has roll’d iii tlimalening clouds from ocean’s verge; 
No star with gentle beam makes glad the sight, 

And the cold air resounds with the wild surge. 

Yet do I love to tread the lonely shore, 

And watcli the ceaseless billows near me roll ; 

To see them in their ^thering tumult pour. 

And, madly struggling, lash the firm control 
That curbs their sway, till, whit'ning into foam,. 

Tlicy fall exhausted back into their restless home. 

Oh ! wild the rush of waters, aud the sound 
Of bursting breakers, and the moan of waves, 

As they in angry freedom rage around, 

And dash upon the rock their white spray laves. 

But furious thougl^ieir struggles, great their power, 

A little space, anjj^calmed, the placid sea 
Will image the blue sky’s most beauteous hour, 

When bright in summer’s glad tranquillity ; 

And thus the spirit, struggling through its doom, 

W'ill brighten into heaven from earthly rage and gloom. 
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BOMBARDIMIO AT ROME. 

Men have dwelt on that laud, men have sailed on that wave, 

Before whom sunk the haughty, the fierce, and the brave — 

Before whom fell the victor of Cannie's red field. 

And who made all earth’s tyrants and despots to yield. 

But extinct are their virtues, unknown are their deeds — 

Wbeie Cicero thundered, a monk tells his beads ; 

And where once flamed the swords that made empires bow down. 

Only Women wear breeches, while men wear the gown. 

Oapt. Bom BAR DINK), Royal Grenadiers. 

Will not the time come when men stance, relieving the wants of honest 

shall blush at having lived in an age poverty, or opening a single channel 

like the present — an age that, taken in to meritorious exertion, 

the aggregate, is as destitute of high The sun never sets within the bounds 
feeling as of high intellect ? How will of the British dominitAs, and our in- 

our spirits be able to face the spirits terests are spread over the face of the 

of the mighty that have gone before us, globe. Those interests must therefore 

and who, in their conduct and actions, be manifold, and in many instances 

have lefl us so many splendid examples difificult to reconcile. Extensive in- 
fer imitation — examples to which we formation, touching upon almost every 

appeal, indeed, but which, in disho- branch of human knowledge, is neces- 

Dourablc lethargy, we never attempt to sary to their just understanding ; and 
follow ? Sliall we say to the Burlcighs, wisdom, calmness, and discrimination, 
the Walsinghams, to the Pitts, the are indispensable to their reconcile- 
Foxes, and the Chuthams, that we left ment. But the men of whom we have 
the land, which their genius l^d raised been speaking, bring none of these 

above all the kingdoms of the earth, qualifications to the task; they address 

under the sway of such things as themselves to the excited passions of 
Hume, Russell, Roebuck, and O'Con- ignorant multitudes, who are flattered 
ncll? Will they believe that there into a belief of the infallible excellence 
were men found in Britain who could of their own judgment. They substitute 
return to tiie legislature the Grotes, assertions, which the ignorant cannot, 
Whalleys, Waklcys, and a score of and the designing will not, contradict, 
others of the same class, all totally for authenticated facts; while torrents of 
and absolutely incapable of taking a invectives, directed against every thing 
full and comprehensive view of the that is high and noble in the land, serve 
most ordinary question ' Unacquainted as regular trains of logical demonstra- 
with the nobler sources of human feel- tion. These legislators, of the third and 
ing and action, such men make the fourth estate, have nostrums ready for 
lowest of all our passions, the passion every evil ; but they see not that, in 
of avarice, the lever by which they patching up one rent, they throw o})en 
would overthrow the yet remaining a hundred weak points fo the effects of 
institutions of the country. Not one reactioiT, certain to strike from quar- 
of all the so-called reforms advanced ters, of the very existence of which the 
by these champions of liberality can councillors had been ignorant. They 
be advocated on the broad principle of take, in fact, one-sided views only of 
adding to the amount of human virtue questions that require to be looked at 
and happiness, the only just principle from a hundred difierent directions, 
on which real reform can be pleaded. Then we have the utilitarians also. 
No, the object of modern reformers ^^tesmen in whose estimation high 
has been to flatter the low, the igno- i(|peling, high character, and acquire- 
rant, and the avaricious, with hopes of ments, are absolutely valueless, be- 
wealth that were to be realised by the cause they produce nothing in the 
enactment of emry new scheme of folly market, and are, as these philosophers 
or spoliation, — schemes which, when would say, of no tangible utility, 
efifected, tended only to augment the With them the ox who toils in the 
power and influence of demagogues field ranks above the man w'ho greatly 
and agitators, without, in a single in- thinks, and who in his high imaginings 
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searches earth, sea, aid shy, for new 
sources of human virtu| and happiness. 
The consequence is, that the general 
interest of the state is lost in the pur- 
suit of particular objects. Every^class, 
trade, calling, and profession, every 
colony and settlement, sees only what 
it deems its own immediate interest, 
without considering the interest of the 
empire at large, from the general pro- 
speiity of which individual prosperity 
can alone emanate. They each and all 
abandon themselves to the guidance of 
demagogues, array themselves under 
the banner of faction, and setting 
honour, loyalty, and British feeling 
alike at defiance, threaten to shake 
asunder the entire fabric of the empire, 
in the mere purftit of low ambition or 
unprofitable gain. Even those who are 
yet acting their little part on the world's 
stage recollect when Britain was the 
dread, the envy, and the admiration of 
nations. But what has she become 
under the sway of modern philosophers 
and utilitarian legislators.^ The tool 
of France, the scorn of Russia, the 
false friend of Holland, Portugal, and 
Turkey. At home the country is a 
prey to agitation, labouring under a 
feverish excitement after cliange and 
innovation. The people of Britain, 
following the fatal example of their 
Irish neighbours, look to legislative 
enactments for an improvement in their 
condition, instead of looking only to 
the steady pursuits of virtuous iiidukry. 
The situation of an overgrown manu- 
facturing population is, no doubt, a 
melancholy and afflicting one; but 
agitation only augments the evils which 
it pretends to remedy, — it calls forth 
angry feelings, instead of rational 
reflections. Disappointment follows 
every new measure by which the 
champions of reform were to make 
the land overflow with milk and honey.' 
The blame is thrown on the remaining 
institutions of the country, and on their 
supporters. The spirits are embittered ; 
the people are made to mistrust their 
rulers, to hate their superiors, and to 
scorn tlie laws by which they are go- 
verned. A total and rapid break inj 
up of die proud patriotic sentiment^ 
for which britpos were distinguished; 
is tbp first result of this political 
and the complete separation 
and min of the empire, its ultimate 
result. 

If we iom from politics to manners 
and fashioii, whidi unfortunately exer- 


cise so great an influence on the morals 
of society, *the prospect is equally 
gloomy. Instead of the free, open, 
frank, manly, and cheerful deportment, 
that should distinguish the conduct and 
bearing of man towards man, what 
do we find ? Affectation, affectation, 
aflectation I The proofs of vanity and 
selfishness at every step, — petulant 
and overhearing harshness towards 
inferiors and dependants, particularly 
towards servants ; — a querulous dispo- 
sition towards tradespeople and cre- 
ditors, occasioned by extravagance, u 
love of show, and by the habit of living 
up to the last farthing of our income, 
if not beyond its actual limits. To- 
wards persons of rank, men, and wo- 
men too, are cringing slaves, — towards 
strangers they are haughty and vapid 
exclusives, aftecting airs of silly gran- 
deur, that give way to profimnd obse- 
quiousness the moment they find that 
they have been acting their little part 
before therr superiors in fashionable 
notoriety. All this naturally gives rise 
to a complete separation between the 
difi'erent classes of society. Men in 
the humble walks of life, cut off, in 
some mesl^ure, from the society oftlieir 
fellow men, and whose fortunes, either 
in weal or woe, excite no sympathy in 
others, soon lose all feeling of moral 
rectitude ; pleasure becomes their only 
aim, and crime is too oflcn the only 
means by which it can be gratified. 
But what cares the peer, the country 
gentleman, the banker, the merchant, 
the wealthy tradesman, the parvenu, 
or notoriety-seeking exclusive, for the 
crimes anif sufferings of inferiors ? No, 
let the wretches pay the penalty of thgir 
misdeeds, and let modern reformers 
rejoice in the woes that furnish in- 
teresting subjects for philanthropic ha- 
rangues! The superior thus neglects 
the inferior through every grade and 
station of the community; and this 
neglect is repaid by hatred on the part 
of the latter. A complete estrange- 
ment is taking place, not merely be- 
tween the high and the low, but between 
every separate gradation of high and ’ 
low. The empire is no longer one 
solid mass, compactly bound together 
by good and loyal British feeling — the 
cement has given way; and though 
the structure, rent in • thousand dif- 
ferent directions, still holds together, 
owing to the power and weight of the 
original materials, it is already totter- 
ing over our heads, and can be saved 
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onlybylbe combined and active efforts 
of all who have the good of their coun- 
try really at heart. 

But why do I touch upon politics at 
a moment when the subject cannot fail 
to l)e afflicting? In truth/ 1 hardly 
know^ except that I am going to speak 
of Rome — imperial Rome — once the 
mistress of the world, and now fallen 
from her hi^h estate, and induced, by 
the power of democracy, to be the 
object of that world’s scorn or pity. 
I say fallen by the power of demo- 
cracy, because democracy dealt the 
first blow ; as it is from the first ap- 
pointment of the tribunes of the people 
(a sort of Roman reform-bill) that must 
be dated the commencement of the agi- 
tation, and of the influx of that demo- 
cracy on the constitution, which ended, 
as it could not fail to end, in the over- 
throw of the republic. We all know 
what the men of Rome once were. 
I am now going to fling you a brief 
sketch of the people who dwell where 
dwelt those conquerors and legislators 
of mankind. It were well if the con- 
trast could be made as instructive, as it 
is curious and impressive. ^ 

Farewell to Florence, thercrore — 
farewell to its dull and dingy Arno, 
its eternal Casino, and soporific so- 
ciety — farewell to its peerless gallery, 
its frowning Parca;,* and cver-youtliful 
V'ciius. To English follies we need 
not bid adieu, for w^e meet them at 
every turn. Yet for a time 1 cast them 
from me, 

** And I roam 

By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 

Fatal to Roman rashness.” 

Most men have some subject, histo- 
rical, literary, scientific, or metaphy- 
sical, on which they are, what, at plea- 
sure, may be called either foolish or 
enthusiastic. To the present writer tlie 
events of Hannibar$ life had been a 
constant subject of interest. He had, 
over and over again, followed the fate 
of the mighty Carthaginian through 
every page and fragment of history, 
fi-om the very moment when tlie mere 
boy swore, on the altar of Jove, eternal 
enmity to the Romans, down to the 
last melancholy scene of a glorious life. 
And now 1 stood in the site of one of 
his most splendid triumphs — on the 
very spot, perhaps, the nill of Toro, 
from whence we may fancy that ffle 
great avenger of his country’s wrongs 


waved the signabibr battle,— for that 
battle, the resulr of which his genius 
had ensured before even a blow had 
been struck. How unlike the battles 
of the moderns, in which the reins are 
thrown to fortune — when victory is 
but a proof that the conquerors held 
out a little longer than the vanquished 
in some sickening scene of human 
slaughter 1 The star-bedizened com- 
manders of the pipe-clayed automa- 
tons, now by courtesy called soldiers, 
cut, in truth, but a poor figure when 
compared to the mighty victor of 
Trebia and of Cannm.'^ 

On approaching Thrasimene, by the 
road that leads from Arezzo to Rome, 
you have the Montes Contonenses of 
Livy on your left. These hills — for 
they are hardly mountains — come so 
near the lake, that the first part of the 
road has to cross one of their lower 
ridges. During the ascent and descent 
of this ridge, you still keep the lake 
close upon your right; and you evi- 
dently follow the same direction by 
which Flaminius and the Roman army 
followed the Carthaginian ; but for a 
long time you see nothing more of the 
fatal plain than did the Roman himself. 
On the left the hill is broken, rugged, 
partially wooded, and well adapted to 
conceal an ambush. The Carthaginian 
light troops were thus close upon the 
ftank of the advancing foe, who, owing 
to the nature of the ground, must have 
been marching on a narrow front. 
M'ith the lake on their right flank, 
and the hill on their left, they had 
no room to form — there was no open 
front, so indispensable to the heavy- 
armed Roman infantry ; and it was in 
this narrow road, which hardly merits 
the name of a pass, that lay the strength 
of Hannibal's position. When you reach 
the ITighest part of the road, where the 
custom-house now stands, you have a 
full view of tile plain ; and here for a 
moment we shall take our post, and try 
if we can picture to ourselves the scene 
of strife as it befell. 

The plain, which on the morning of 
the battle was covered by a thick fog, 
is oH^tliree sides encircled by hills; 
while the lake, as Lord Byron says, 
forms tlie ** chord , of this mountain- 
arch.” Besides the pass by which we 
have entered, there is only a single 
outlet; it fronts us where we stand, 
and is close to tlie water's edge. About 


' A most powerful and impressive picture, by Michael Angelo, in the Pitti palace. 
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a mile from tins outl^, the lower ridses 
of the hill advance a little into the 
plain, so as to form a very parked 
semicircular eminence, on which the 
hamlet of Toro now stands. On this 
eminence we may suppose the left 
wing of the heavy-armed Spanish and 
African infantry to have been posted. 
To the left of these troops, and ex- 
tending towards the lake, stood the 
Carthaginian cavalry, having in their 
front open ground, on which tliey 
could act; pait were, perhaps, sta- 
tioned behind the hills, as stated by 
Polybius, while the whole might be 
concealed by underwood, or by the 
thick fog which every where covered 
the lower ground. The statement of 
Livy, who is followed by the moderns, 
makes the cavalry aid the light-armed 
infantry in closing up the pass by 
which the Romans entered. But this 
is entirely out of the question, for the 
rugged nature of the ground would 
there have rendered the efforts of any 
cavalry unavailing ; and the cavalry of 
the ancients was never very formidable, 
even on level plain. At Pharsalia a 
single cohort, thrown back en potence^ 
protected the right flank of Cssar’s 
army against Pompey’s seven thousand 
horsemen; and no commander, an- 
cient or modem, knew so well how to 
place and employ cavalry as Hannibal. 
Of all the generals who have com- 
manded in our time, Blucher alone 
seems to have perceived the real ob- 
ject of having soldiers placed on horse- 
back ; at least, no other commander 
ever attempted to call forth, and to 
avail himself of the speed, strength, 
and impulse of the cavalry : nor were 
those qualities much displayed during 
the war, unless where chance enabled 
some inferior leader to bring a few 
squadrons to the charge in gdllant 
style. 

From the right of the heavy-armed 
Carthaginian infantry, the light-armed 
troops extend along the slopes of the 
hill to the very extremity of the pass 
already mentioned. They are, con- 
sequently, close upon the left flank of 
the advancing column of the eiyemy. 
The Romans enter the plain, and per- 
ceiviBg the heavy-armed Africans on 
hill obliquely to tlieir left, but 
' aeein| nothing of the cavaliy and light- 
aroAM troops, they naturally wheel to 
the left, for the purpose of confronting 
> their only visible adversaries ; and in 
thus advancing tliey have, as stated by 


Polybius, hills on their right as well as 
on their left, and the lake is behind 
them. The Greek historian is plain 
enough, only you could not understand 
him : always make a campaign or two 
before you attempt to explain .tlie 
classics. The Romans begin to form, 
and with the order and steadiness that 
distinguished such valiant soldiers ; 
high are their eagles raised, wide are 
their standards flung; cohort after co- 
hort, century after century, are clearing 
the pass, and forming in the regular 
ranks of war. As six thousand of the 
advanced guard forced their way to 
the top of the hill, ten thousand may 
perhaps have been formed when Han- 
nibal gave the signal for battle: it 
was repeated from hill to hill, and 
crag to crag, and followed by the wild 
shout of thousands rushing down upon 
the astonished foe. Resistance was 
almost hopeless ; there was neither 
order nor formation : no command 
could be heard, no signal seen. Tri- 
bunes, centurions, and primipili, fell 
under the blows of the assailants while 
giving directions ; and the soldiers 
were slain in the act of obeying. All, 
except the leading division of the 
Roman army which had formed be- 
fore the onset took place, was one 
mass of confusion ; which was only 
augmented by the rear division hurry- 
ing up through the pass, under the 
shower of destructive missiles pouied 
down upon them by the light troops 
that overhung the road. The Cartlia- 
ginian horsemen, bursting from their 
concealment, fell upon the right flank 
of the enemy, and soon completed a 
victory that had never for a moment 
been doubtful. The Roman army was 
entirely destroyed; most of the soldiers 
fell where they fought. Six thousand 
forced their way through the Cartha- 
ginian ranks and gained the top of a 
hill, but were afterwards surrounded 
and taken ; numbers, in attempting to 
make their escape, perished in the lake. 
This splendid victory was achieved in 
less than three hours’ time, while mo- 
dern armies often expend ammunition 
for three days together, without being 
able to tell which parly has conquered. 
Indeed, roost modem battles are lost 
and won, owing less to fighting than 
to after -considerations. Whoever is 
least frightened maintains the field; 
and it often happens that the least 
hurt are, after all, the most frightened. 
A good many of our peninsular vk- 
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tones were due to the circumstances 
of our being less fnghtened, though 
sometimes more hurt, than our adver- 
saries. Nor can it well be otherwise; 
ibr as no contact takes place in modem 
war, unless where some man of an- 
tactical gallantry makes the cavalry 
forget the dictates of modern sciences, 
no actual overthrow can take place: 
so that the imagination must, after all, 
do the best part of the business ; bayo- 
nets, it is well known, being carried 
only for the benefit of poets and des- 
patch writers. 

No book of travels,” says Lord 
Byron, ** has omitted to expatiate on 
the temple of the Clituranus between 
Foligno and Spoletto ; and no site or 
scenery, even in Italy, is more worthy 
a description.” Our ideas of the 
beautiful enlarge most liberally the 
moment we cross the Channel. In 
England, no one would have turned 
round to look at this scenery; still 
less could it have attracted notice in 
Scotland; in Ireland it would ndver 
have been heard of ; but being in Italy, 
it is at once declared to be sublime. 

No traveller has left the Cs^cata del 
Marmore, as the Fall of the Velino, 
near Tcrni, is called, unpraised. It is 
needless, therefore, to add any thing 
in the laudatory strain ; and yet it is 
impossible not to be struck with the 
beauty of the entire scene, though, un- 
fortunately for effect, the water falls 
over the highest ridge of a high table- 
land, instead of bursting out from be- 
tween lofty and precipitous banks. 
Tlie descent is very gi'eat, but the wa- 
ter falls in a long, straight, and un- 
broken stream, before it breaks upon 
the first projecting rocks at the foot of 
the hill. The ravine into which it is 
precipitated is, however, a very fine 
one. 

Rome, 

The Niobe of nations, there she stands. 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless 
wo.” 

And, whatever may be our political 
sentiments or religious creed— what- 
ever may be the opinions we entertain 
of the causes that led to her rise and 
fall — whatever we may think of ^e 
crimes and cruelties of which she was 
guilty during the long course of her 
prosperity, other conquests that strewed 
the world's surface with mins, or of 
the vileness that marked her fall — 
whatever we may deem of her later 


and more criminal attempt to fetter 
the very j^er of homan thought, it 
is impossible to behold Rome, rising 
amidst the desolation of the Campagna, 
without being filled with emotions cre- 
ditable to the heart, and such as no 
other spot on earth could call forth. 
We forget, for a moment, the sor- 
rows and the sufferings that her 
temporal and spiritual despotism in- 
flicted on the world, and think only of 
the great, the noble, and the heroic 
actions performed by her sons. Ima- 
ginations carry us back to the days of 
her virtue, her patriotism, and of her 
hundred triumphs. It is a brilliant, 
but short-lived dream, and reality soon 
presents us with evidence of the jusU 
and terrible retribution that awaitea 
on her crimes and her vices. 

There is something in the veiy ap- 
proach to Rome that heightens the 
interest of the scene. You advance 
through the Campagna. The desola- 
tion of desert is only broken here and 
there by a half-ruined, filthy, and 
scarcely tenable farm-steading, or by 
some miserable inn or post-house, in 
which a few meagre, sallow, and sickly- 
looking wretches are crawling about, 
as if in the last stages of disease. 
Towers and castles of the middle ages, 
despoiled graves, and broken aque- 
ducts, point your way ; no appearance 
of civilisation is visible. Up to the 
very gates you only meet witn armed 
farm-sen-ants, clumsy heavy carts, and 
droves of wild cattle, watched by huge 
dogs just as wild and ill -locking. 
But the moment you enter the Porta 
del Popolo every thing is changed; 
and the stranger, who had been dream- 
ing of ruins, is struck by the modem 
and rather magnificent appearance of 
t|^e town. This arises from the cir- 
cumstance of the inhabited part having 
been removed from tlie south-east to 
the north-west. What was formerly 
inhabited is now qpvered with vines, 
reeds, rubbish, and ruins ; and where, 
in the olden time, was the Campus 
Martius, where once were extensive 
walks and gardens, there stands the 
most fashionable part of the modem 
town. 

The district from the theatre of 
Marcellus to the Ponte Sesto appears 
to have been always occupied ; and to 
this district the inhabitants were pro- 
bably confined, when, in the fourteenth 
century, the iron times had reduced 
their total number to about 20^000 
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sottli. At present thing presses 
towards the Corso, and the Piazza 
Colonna is j]ie centre of tlie active 
Roman worm; life and bustle dimi- 
nish visibly at eveiy step on leaving 
this point. The Forum, or Campo 
Vaccino, is, however, the centre of 
Rome within the walls— a space tliat 
probably measures upwards of ten 
miles in circumference, but not a third 
of which is covered with houses. 
Ostia, with its mounds of rubbish, 
gives perhaps the best picture of what 
Home may have been at the period of 
its deepest decay in the fourteenth 
century; and those who have visited 
any of the old towns of the Campagna 
^n easily form an idea of its recon- 
struction, and how huts, raised with 
the ruins of ancient buildings, strong- 
holds of the nobility, shops and con- 
vents, gradually melted into their pre- 
sent form. Even at the time of Six- 
tus V. the town must have presented 
a veiy extraordinary appearance, if we 
judge by the drawing still preser\ed 
in the Vatican library : but it is now 
assimilating fast to the other towns of 
Europe. The new buildings are, how- 
ever, very far inferior to the old ; that 
is, to those of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries : mauy of the edifices 
of that period, though exaggerated in 
point of beauty, are nevertheless very 
nne in exterior appearance. The in- 
terior arrangements of the host palaces 
are lamentably deficient. There may 
be thirty structures of the kind at 
Rome, in which kings and kingly 
retinues could find room; but there 
are not three palaces in which an or- 
dinary gentleman’s family could be 
pleasantly accommodated. 

*'Tbe Goth, the Christian, time, war, 
Hood, and fire, 

Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city’s 
pride ; 

She saw her glories star by star expire. 

And up her steep barbarian monarchs 
ride.” 

How often Rome was taken, sacked, 
and plundered by the barbarians, it is 
ne^less to tell; what was the late 
of the vanquished on such occasions 
it woitkl only be painful to tell. At 
one time, Bdisarius entirely dispersed 
the populnrion ; in the fourteenth cen- 
tury It was mihtced to less than twenty 
thottsaiid; in the sixteenth the town 
was eapiDfkl by the imperial army, 
under the Consufole of Itourbon, and 


occupied for seven months by that 
lawl«s host, who, from first to last, 
treated all those v^om the sword had 
spared as absolute slaves. Rome was 
but the harem of the German and 
Spanish soldiery. Even in these times 
ot comparative prosperity, the popu- 
lation can only be kept up by a con- 
stant influx of strangers; and it is 
estimated, that a thoinand new settlers 
every year establish themselves within 
the walls. The greater part of the 
population are therefore strangers, or 
the descendants of strangers; and a 
Roman who can count four of his 
ancestors horn at Home already forms 
an exception. What, then, becomes 
of the foolery, written and spoken, 
about the descendants of the ancient 
Romans ? The rare of the ancient 
conquerors of Europe, like the race of 
the Ucllencs, is completely extinct. ^ 
The modern Homans are of Gothic, 
Vandal, Frank, Teutonic, and Moorish 
descent ; the modern Greeks arc Scla- 
vonlans. There are few families of 
old standing among the higher Roman 
nobility, or middle classes ; among the 
inferior Mobility and tradespeople there 
are more. The dyers, for example, lay 
claim to great antiquity, and some of 
them still talk a little nonsense about 
Trman blood flowing in their veins. 

The brief history of most Homan fa- 
milies woqld probably run thus : “ Our 
grandfather settled in Home, was in- 
dustrious, saving, and grew rich ; our 
father was a dasher-/H}t/<o, and spent it 
all; our uncle, the canon, aided the 
mother ; and now we help ourselves 
the best way we can.” 

Several of the Roman princes pre- 
tend to trace their descent from ancieut 
patrician fiimilies. The Santa-Croces 
reckon Valerius Publicola and the 
Mattineos, the Fabii among their an- 
cestors ; but this is all moonshine. 
The Frangipani family alone, now re- 
siding in Austrian Friaul, can with any 
probability of trath claim to be de- 
scended from the nobility of ancient 
Rome. It is just possible that they 
are descendants of the ancient Anicia. 
Most of the other old families are of 
Lombard extraction, or from the neigh- 
bouring provinces. They settled amid 
the deserted ruins of the town during 
the dark ages ; raised strong-holds with 
the remains of ancient buildings, mo- 
numents, and theatres; and thus, by 
degrees, became powerful and demes- 
ticated. The Colonna and Orsini ate 
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tlje oldest and most distinguished of 
these families; the Conti have lately 
become extmct ; roost of the others are 
of foreign extraction, and brought to 
Rome by marriages, or by their rela- 
tionship with some of the po(>es. The 
Conti were from Avignon ; Torlonia is 
from Pavenna ; the Altcms from Swit- 
zerland. There are in all thirty^four of 
these so called princely families, but 
many of them are now very much im- 
poverished, and some are on die eve of 
becoming altogether extinct. 

Tlie Colonna and Orsiui, the heads 
oflhe Giielfand theGhibeline factions, 
are greatly reduced ; the Gaetani, the 
largest proprietors in the country, are 
under trust; the Horghese, the richest 
of all, having a revenue of 30,000/. a^ 
year, are absent ; the inheritance of the 
Sforza is in dispute; the Ituspigliosi 
live at Florence; so that only three 
very rich families remain at Rome — the 
‘ Piuinhino, Chigi, and Doria-Pamfili. 
All three arc of foreign extraction, as 
are also Uorghese, Barberiui, Albani, 
Odescaldi, Hraschi, Ottobuoni,Corsini, 
and Uuspigliosi, who all owe their rise 
to relationship with popes. The newest 
families, Torlonia and Caiuno, owe 
their elevation, the first to banking, or 
pawnbroking — for they are the same 
thing in Italy, — the second to their re- 
lationship with Napoleon. The inferior 
nobility reckon several hundred fami- 
lies, some of whom are of old origin : 
they arc now mostly very poor ; and it is 
difficult to comprehend how they could 
build palaces of immense extent, and 
fill them with servants, pictures, sta- 
tues, and even with the sort o( lumber 
that in Italy is called furniture. In 
former times, cardinals and prelates no 
doubt aided their relatives; but as 
supplies from these quarters arc now 
stopped, every thing is going to ruin. 
About Ally years ago many of the Ro- 
man nobility are said to have lived in 
grand style : tlie reverse is now the 
case, for they mostly live in mean 
and miserable retirement, and have all 
the reputation of being extremely ava- 
ricious. In the hall of every prince is 
a throne, surrounded by a balustrade. 
The family coat of arms is embroidered 
at the back, and beside it are sus- 
pended a screen, and two cushions for 
kneeling upon in church. Along with 
these remnants of ancient feudal pomp 
you invariably And the uncleaned 
boots, dishes, and candlesticks of yes- 
terday, all in good Italian keeping — 


attempts at grandeur and real unclean- 
liness. The Roman nobility very sel- 
dora enter the*mililary service of fo- 
reign states, and there is^o service of 
any kind which they edV perform in 
their own country ; few even manage 
their own affairs, and most of tliem ate 
in the hands of.their ^ents and men of 
business, and are besides overwhelmed 
with lawsuits. In the literary and sci- 
entiAc world their names are totally un- 
known ; they see little or no company; 
and Torlonia is the only one who ever 
gives large parties. Generally speak- 
ing, they are very polite in their man- 
ners, and affect a good deal of devo- 
tion in exterior appearance. The life 
led by nine-tenths of these shadows of 
nobility may be described as follows : 

Rose late, heard mass, gave au- 
dience to the man of business, paid 
or received a couple of visits, hugger- 
dimuggerdy dinner alone, or at most 
with one or two acquaintances; ser- 
vants kept nearly all the conversation 
to themselves; siesta; ate ices, while 
lounging in the carriage before the 
door of a coffee-house; conversazione; 
rosary; bed.” Destitute of political 
power and iuAuence, — wanting talents, 
leurmrig, and energy, wbat else is to be 
expected? But let them take down 
from the insignia over their palaces the 
S. I*. Q. R. of tlie olden time. The 
mere sight of those Aery symbols ought 
to make the slaves sink into the earth 
for \cry shame. 

The middle classes and the nobility 
assort more together at Rome than in 
any other place or country on the con- 
tinent : this arises from relationship, as 
well as from similarity in their modes 
of life, which is low in all ranks. The 
populace indeed make little distinction 
between them, and term every one a 
signore who drives in his own carriage. 
Tlie middle class consists of negozanti 
di campagna (lialf farmer and half seller 
of farm produce), merchants, advo- 
cates, and public functionaries, to- 
gether with the numerous agents and 
men of business of the nobility and 
convents. Bankers, proprietors, ar- 
tists, and the members of the learned 
professions, move, as every where else, 
in the same 'rank of society; militafy 
men are unknown. 

Compared to the rest of the populA- 
tion, this middle-class is not numerous, 
and is, besides, greatly on the decrease : 
this is owing to the events of the Revo- 
lution, as well as to the circumstance 
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that most of its heiresses marry into 
noble families. Engluh ladies are not, 
therefore, the only tiile-hunters ; but 
the Roman beauties hare an excuse for 
their lore <Mank which our &ir coiin- 
tiy women are yet supposed to want. 
The fornaer are, in fact, entitled to 
two husbands ; one for lore, and one for 
money or for rank, as the case may be ; 
whereas, in this vile, crim-con., law- 
suit, newspaper, and scandal-loring 
land, we tolerate nothing of the kind : 
but we are profiting fast by our inter- 
course with the continent. There is a 
printed list of the presents made by 
the citizens of Rome to Pope Pius V'l. 
in. 1797 ; and, strange to tell, it hardly 
contains the name of a single rich fa- 
mily of the present day ; so fast does 
money change hands among an un- 
steady and unsystematic people, even 
when tlieir principal characteristic is, 
as with the Italians, greediness :*but 
they grasp at money, less for the sake 
of hoarding it, than for the sake of 
spending it in silly ostentation and low 
sensuality. A carriage, a box at the 
opera, and a villa, form the great ob- 
ject of ambition to the Roman middle- 
classes. They are the sources also of 
constant ruin and absurdity ; and tlie 
equipages sometimes started by the 
kiss wealthy-^often by those wIk) have 
hardly the necessaries of life — are ridi- 
culous in the extreme ; horses, car- 
riages, liveries, and harness, all equally 
bad and out of keeping with each 
other: indeed the best Italian equi- 
page can hardly be looked at with 
ordinaiy gravity. 

The most profitable business at 
Home is now that of usurer, called 
Vawanzisla. Secrecy, and a good 
Irnig purse, ate all that are required 
in-order to make twelve per cent in 
a quiet and easy way, provided 
you ate a judge of trinkets and old 
clothes; for all advances are made 
upon pledges. Noblemen, and all per- 
sons possessing capital, carry on a little 
business of this sort : and pawnbrok- 
ing, as we would call it in plain 
English, has been the making of most 
of the Italian bankers; and it forms 
their principal source of gain even to 
ibis day. Any one of them will re- 
ceive BU ordinaiy gold ring in pledge, 
dioHgb many pretend not to take old 
.lepipressrhles. The Irish middle-men 
'Iprtem is also universal at Rome, and is 
>^ied into every possible department 
^ business; orders, contracts, agree- 


ments, are sold from one to the other, 
down to the last farthing that can be 
made on them, llow public contracts 
and money matters are managed may 
foe judged of from the following welU 
known fact. A master-pavior of the 
name of Vitelli, well known for his 
meanness and oppression, was steadily 
refused admittance to a newly-ap- 
pointed yreudenit delle strode. One 
rooming, however, the prelate’s servant 
heaved a deep and dolorous sigh as 
he was about to leave his master’s 
dressing-room. On being questioned 
as to the cause of his afiSiction, he said 
that it was in the power of his Excel- 
lency to obtain for him, his very poor 
servant, two louis, by merely kicxing 
a rascal out of the room. The prelate 
asked for an explanation, and was 
told that Vitelli, then in waiting, had 
promised the two louis if merely ad- 
mitted into the presence of his Kmi-^ 
nence, who had only to turn him oiit^ 
as soon as he should have paid the 
money. The prelate agreed, laugliing : 
Vitelli was admitted, but not exactly 
turned out. After a short conference, 
the parties separated with mutual 
smiles ;^And a new carriage, with his 
Excellency’s arms, a pair of fine horses, 
and forage for a year’s consumption, 
appeared all at once, as if by niiigic, 
ill the yard of the palace. Vitelli had 
obtained his object. 

It is difficult for a stranger to get 
access to the middle classes at Rome ; 
but if you can speak Italian, and enter 
into their ways and ideas, you will find 
them, when once acquainted, more live- 
ly, hos||itable, cheerful, and witty, than 
the noblaa; their manners are better, 
and their information just as extensive. 
The mischief is, that ail tlie young men 
of this class are rank Radicals. The 
present writer, who purposely sought 
the society of such persons, had some 
difficulty in resisting many pressing 
invitations to accept the command of 
the armies of the future Roman re- 
public ; and he is not very certain 
wliether he does not, at this very mo- 
ment, hold the rank of a Carbonari 
Field-marshal. Should not Lord Pal- 
merston and the Horse Guards ac- 
knowledge it ? It would give me 
precedence over General Evans; and 
now well it vvould look at the head of 
an article I Let Sir Oliver Yorke at- 
tend to the subject. 

Having given a glance at nobles and 
citizens, let us now take a look at ihe 
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lower orders. It is difficult to paiut in 
general traits even the leading features 
of a population constantly changing, 
owing to the never-ceasing influx of 
strangers from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces ; but as climate, education, and 
nodes of living, give to the inhabitants 
of most places some general character 
and expression by which they particu- 
larly distinguish themselves, we shall 
here attempt a brief sketch of what, 
is observable among the modern 
Romans. 

Speaking favourably, we should say 
that the Romans are distinguished for 
a quick and observing glance, fre- 
quently accompanied by a look of sly 
drollery. Those who do not come in 
contact with strangers are naturally po- 
lite. When courteously addressed in 
Italian they brighten up at once, and 
their manners and modes of answering 
i^re extremely pleasing. Their general 
appearance, with the jacket thrown in- 
dependently over the left shoulder, 
would at first sight bespeak both clni- 
racter and dignity ; but there is a waqt 
of depth about the look of the people, 
which speaks of passions quickly ex- 
cited, without shewing any oftl|e men- 
tal power, tirmness, or resolution ca- 
pable of guiding the storm, or keeping 
It up when directed towards a good 
object. They are fierce and revenge- 
ful, and not only w'ant courage indivi- 
dually, but have no confidence in the 
courage of their countrymen generally. 
Their notions of morally arc as lax as 
they are singular.. In many cases 
murder is looked upon as a mere jest, 
—even as picking a pocket is looked 
upon at Naples: to steal from a su- 
lierior is at all times fair-play ; to rob 
or betray a comrade, a heinous offence. 
Crime seldom occasions any loss of 
caste. They have, in fact, acquired 
the vices of civilisation without having 
got rid of those belonging to savage 
life. This is singularly illustrated in 
the look and apfiearance of the con- 
demned galley-slaves, who are in gene- 
ral just as good-looking, and often as 
cheerful, as the re^ of the community; 
while we hardly recollect seeing the 
portrait of a great criminal in England, 
which a good physiognomist would 
not have declared to be strougly marked 
with deep traits of villany. The Ro- 
man is also a sensualist in every sense 
of the word ; he is a great feeder— (you 
see many fat men among the lower or- 
ders)-^and a jovial tippler, biit cares 


little about the quality of his drink,— 
for the wine broi]|;ht to Rome is in ge- 
neral of a very bad quality, though the 
uantiW consumed is immmse. Mur- 
er and acts of violence ai^frequently 
committed under the influence of wine. 
Setting, however, the effects of passion 
aside, the Roman is a good-humoured, 
cheerful, polite, and, in manner, rather 
graceful sort of person. TItough not 
so witty as the Irish bog-trotter, be 
loves a jest ; is very fond of quizzing a 
stranger ; but is ready enough to laugh 
at his own expense when he finds him- 
self detected, and secs the joke turned 
against him. These qualities have, of 
course, but a light hold on the surface 
of his character ; but they are the first 
to strike an observer, and the eflfect is 
certainly a pleasing one. 

In one particular the lower orders, 
throughout the Papal States, resemble 
the lower orders of the Catholics in 
Ireland. Forgetting that they are 
themselves, in a great measure, the de- 
scendants of foreign invaders, they look 
upon the nobles, the rich, and the 
holders of every kind of property, as 
intruders; who, under the protection 
of foreign armies, old or modern, have 
deprived them, the poor, of what was 
their rightful inheritance. The con- 
sequence is a cordial hatred of the up- 
per ranks, and a total disregard of all 
law, which they look upon as intended 
only for the oppression of the poor and 
the benefit of the rich. This good Ja- 
cobinical maxim is, as in Ireland, a 
source of constant crime. 

Street beggars, though bad enough, 
are no longer so troublesome as they 
are said to have been formerly; but 
genteel beggary is almost universal. 
No man, whatever may be bis rank, 
scruples to beg, provided he thinks tnat 
aqy thing can be got by a little whin- 
ing. Honest pride is totally unknown ; 
and Demidott, the wealthy Russian, 
declared that almost every man in 
Rome, except the pope, had, pauper- 
like, held out to him the hand of 
supplication. 

The family-room, cabin, or parlour, 
which Pestalozzi very justly terms the 
first school of the child, is totally wont- 
ing to the lower orders at Rome, as 
well as in th^ rest of Italy. To these 
classes the house serves ojily as a place 
of retreat at night, or in bad tveather, 
and as a deposit for their few mov- 
ables. Washing, cooking— when there 
is any tiling beyond the companatico to 
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eaty-^and enrery sort of domestic work, 
is regalarly performed in the open 
street, or under tbe oporway ; and the 
chamber of Hymen itself is coqstaiitly 
open to gdberal inspection. Tliis liv- 
ing in public helps the neighbours to 
keep a sharp look out upon each 
other; nor do they /ail to profit by 
the advantage, for there is no place 
in the world in which scandal and gos- 
sip are so much the order of the day as 
in Rome. The people require a merry 
tale to sharpen their wits upon every 
morning, just as regularly as we re- 
quire a newspaper. Pretty young 
married women are sure to be closely 
watched by the quick eyes of their 
scandal-loving neighbours, and have 
always a difficult game to play. This 
living and working in public — for 
many of the trades are also carried on 
in public — is attended with another, 
ana perhaps a more dangerous conse- 
quence, which is, that ihe slightest 
. noise, accident, or merry-making, in- 
stantly assembles a mob, who 4ire al- 
ways more ready to come together 
than to disperse. No opportunity to 
escape from work is ever lost ; no 
movement so slow as that of returning 
to labour. 

§ To what extent the Romans consider 
the open street as their private and 
public property can hardly be men- 
tioned here. 1 just leave you to sup- 
pose it, from the circumstance that 
they think it the duty uf every man 
to keep a porter who wishes to pre- 
serve cleanliness before his door. 

No town in the world is so well 
provided with hospitals and institutions 
for the relief of suffering humanity as 
Rome. And well that it is so; for, 
with an improvident population, thou- 
sihds are constantly thrown upon the 
charity of the public : unemployed and 
half-starved persons are daily pounng 
into these establishments from every 
(quarter. Most farm labourers actually 
live in the hospitals between the sowing 
and the getting in of the harvests ; and 
the boy, fed at the convent gate with 
convent soup, grows up in the convic- 
tion that he is to depend more upon 
charity than individual exertion for his 
futuia subsistence. 

Xafrnt schools seem to have existed 
time immemorial. In 
quartet of the town some ancient 
'"'^hunckceps* what is termed, a scuola per 
’ jfkneMtf' e in which all the 

little lagged Ufohms of the neighbour- 
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hood are collected, but in which they 
only learn to repeat a few '"prayers. 
Parents, who have the means, imer- 
wards send their sons to district schools, 
where they learn to read, and some- 
times to write. The girls attend tlie 
convent schools, where they are taught 
to sew and embroider a little. The 
sons of the higher orders are always 
educated at home. The abbate never 
leaves the side of bis pupil, either at 
home or abroad ; and youthful beards 
often begin to appear long before the 
perdantcy as the tutor Ls culled, is made 
to disappear. 

Tlie young noble is taught a little 
music, drawing, French, and, strange* 
to say, the art of making verses. 
History, geography, the classics, or 
any of those branches of knowledge 
that could help to raise and expand 
the mind, are never thought of. Manly 
exercises are-er{ually neglected. There 
is not a single respectable riding-master* 
in all Rome; and tvio or three bad 
fencers have hardly enough business 
to keep body and soul together. 

The middle classes, who cannot 
afford to have regular tiitois always 
about Abe house, hire a sort of half 
scholar to accompany their sons to 
and from school, and to walk about 
with them on holidays and days of 
festival. The result of this slavish sort 
of education is, that boys become hypo- . 
crites, and dissatisfied with their situa- 
tion. The fa.shion of the youngsters 
now is to contrast the re>traint under 
which they labour with the freedom 
enjoyed by Kiigllsh boys, who are 
running and galloping about in every 
direction. All this engenders, even in 
the young, a hatred of existing things ; 
they look upon themselves as oppressed 
from their very infancy : and all ranks, 
ages, and classes, are ready to strike a 
blow for reform. But, with a growing 
hatred to the things that are, we^no 
where ftnd the qualities requisite for 
amendment. Unity of views, public 
virtue, spirit, knowledge, and the power 
of calm reflection, .are entirely wanting. 
The lower orders look only to the over- 
throw of the Ifiglier^ in order to possess 
themselves of their wealth.. The middle 
ranks, few in number, and totally des- 
titute of influence, talk of something 
which they call liberty, without being 
able to attach any very distitict meaning, 
to the word. The higher, ranks seek 
political power for their own gratifica- 
tion, without possessing a particle of 
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the knowledge requisite for rendering 
it honourable to themselves or useful 
to the state. You may suppose how 
boundless is the nonsense spoken upon 
this theme, when I tell you that the 
most rational of the Italian Liberals 
seriously talk of re-establishing the 
old Roman republic. 

The Roman servant is altogether a 
strange sort of character, lie is quick 
enough at getting to windward of his 
master, but extremely slow in perforrn- 
ing his work ; he is independent in 
character, and never distinguishes very 
nicely between his master's pro))erty 
and his own ; is fond of intrigue, and a 
great carrier and collector of scandal. 
In his dress he is extremely negligent ; 
and behind a cardinal's carriage, at the 
approach of which the guards turn out, 
you may see varlets with beards of a 
week’s growth, with dirty linen, un- 
combed* hair, and with unbuttoned 
breeches* knees. And yet, if you get 
one who has not been spoiled by his 
intercourse with strangers, the cliances 
are that you will like him. 'Custom 
and fashion oblige persons of rank and 
family to have a number of idle s^v&nts 
about the house. The porter, however, 
is always a Swiss, as no Roman could 
be trusted : he would be sure to turn 
the gateway into a shop, and fill the 
vacant space with every kind of un- 
cleanliness. To keep a shop is tlie 
supreme delight of the idle Roman ; 
but that any one should ever sacrilicc 
an instant's ease for the sake of cleanli- 
ness, seems incomprehensible to him. 

Female servants are much better, 
and ier more respectable, than men 
servants; but love, that makes the 
world go round, is too often said to 
disturb the peace of the establishment 
in which they predominate. Nothing 
is more true than the inscription above 
the villa Albani, at Castel Gondolfo : 

** Farva domus, magna quies.” 

Of the boasted intelligence of the 
modem Italians, and of the Romans in 
particular, it is really difficult to And a 
single proof. Even in Rome the arts 
are completely at a stand. There is 
hardly a large town in England that 
could not turn out more youBjg men 
with natural taste and talents for the 
arts than the entire peninsula of Italy 
put together. As a statuary, Thorwald- 
soir, the Dane, is already out of favour 
and fashion ; and there is no other name 
of note. Painting seems to be entirely 
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confined to foreigners ; tlie ablest among 
them are avowedly tlie English. Of 
the caipeos and mosaics on which 
strangers, and our countrymen in par- 
ticular, lay out so much money, it 
is needless to siieak: they are poor, 
tasteless things, altogether below cri- 
ticism, and which, if made in England, 
would not And purchasers even at a 
quarter of the price paid for them in 
the Stradii Condotti. Though there 
are only four gem engravers in all 
London, one of the profession lately 
died for absolute want, llis works 
were a hundred times superior to any 
thing that Italy could produce; but, 
then, who would think of buying ca- 
meos ill England t We could not say 
that we had brought them from the 
eternal city. HI odds of ruins and an- 
cient statues are equally extravagant 
and ill executed : they reflect discredit 
on the purchasers even more than on 
the artists. Cannuti alone has made 
some pretty bronze models of the good 
ancient statues ; but llien his charges 
are altogether absurd. 

Modern Italian literature there is 
absolutely none. If an author wishes 
to publish a work, he must himself 
defray the expenses of printing ; and, 
in nine cases out of t,cn, he must give 
the book away in presents, if he wishes 
to have it read. Under these Circum- 
stances, you may well suppose that 
there is no great trade in books ; and, 
except the few Italian standard works 
that are in. every ])crson*s hands, you 
can hardly depend upon finding, in 
the first bookseller's shop, the most 
ordinary book you may happen to 
want. The present writer sought for 
the well-known work of Macardis, 
from Venice all the way round by 
Rome and Nsiples, and only found it 
at last by half chance at Genoa. 
Periodical literature has hardly any 
existence, and foreign literature is to- 
tally unknown. Some splendid edi- 
tions of the Italian clas.sic9 have lately 
been printed, or are still in the course 
of printing, at Turin, Florence, and 
Milan. The type of these editions is 
extremely good, and the paper very 
fine : you see at once that the country 
abounds more in rags than in readers. 

A curious speculation was practised 
not long ago at Home, by a set of idle 
young men, at the expense of a pious 
Russian lady. Madame la Comtesse 
had taken it into her head to purchase 
up all the naughty books she could 
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get hold of, in order to have them 
Dumed. The consequence was, that 
her agents not only collected hooks of 
the kind, which are no where so plen- 
tiful as in Italy, but set about printing 
them at a rate which led to the dis- 
covery of the trick, gfler the good lady 
had wasted a most ridiculous sum of 
money in this praiseworthy, but rather 
precarious pursuit. 

And now, before concluding, a word 
of Italian women : I must not pass 
them over, though I can hardly just 
now speak very dispassionately of the 
sex ; for I have ample cause to com- 
plain of a score or two of the pretty 
dears. But it is dangerous to oflend 
tliem : great is their wrath when excited ; 
and mighty is the vengeance which they 
have lately exercised on the unliappy 
author of that poor and innocent book. 
Women nr they are. Tlie thing was 
absolutely harmless, and almost un- 
readable ; but female curiosity got the 
better of ennui. Tlie ladies read ; and, 
having done so, they naturally laughed 
at the unfortunate scribe from one 
circulating library to the other, even 
down to distant John O’Groats. The 
consequence is, that the aspiring young 
writer is, us a lady’s man, ruined 
for ever. Not exactly because he has 
abused the sex — they could have 
forgiven that, for tliere is not much 
esprit de corps among them — but 
because he has laid himself open 
to be laughed at, and appeared as a 
blockhead before the world at large. 
The moment a man becomes the butt 
of ridicule, the moment the linger of 
scorn can be pointed at him, let him 
bid farewell to female favour — his case 
is hopeless. Women will often over- 
look even folly and stupidity on the part 
of their lovers, as long as the world 
is equally blind — they will sometimes, 
in the hopes of future amendment, 
treat even want of conduct and prin- 
ciple with kindness ; but the man who 
can be laughed at, or looked down 
upon, is fallen beyond redemption. 
If o, they will have their lovers looked 
up to ; and they are right. 

Having, to my cost, had a good 
.deal ofex^rieiice on ail these points, 
1 like to give advice to the less 
Ibituoate part of mankind ; and must 
Jbise say a word to gentlemen who are 
iKiOietiaBes caujght, as 1 have been, in 
^the pretty rlDamts of some half-school- 
.girlMavty of fifteen or sixteen. Men 
often think that they can win girls of 


this age, when the heart is already in 
the world, while the person is still at 
school. The thing may, no doubt, be 
done ; but it requires more tact tlian 
you are perhaps aware of; and down- 
right, serious, sentimental love-making 
will hardly answer,— for it is not yet 
understood. You must also take care 
that Ittjeune belle is not quizzed on 
your account, or you are a ruined man. 
Women are at all times fond of admira- 
tion ; but, as they are not sure of being 
entitled to a lover at that age, they 
cannot bear to be rallied on the sul^ 
ject, and always visit on the unhappy 
sviain the sufferings they experience on 
his account. I once marked the pro- 
gress of a lady of this age that pro- 
mised to be altogether peerless, and 
expected to catch her on the wing, in 
the very act oftaking her flight into the 
world ; but lost her, 1 believe, in con- 
sequence of some foolish quizzing on 
the part of her giddy companions. 

This, however, is not my only cause 
of complaint, as the world shall know 
some time or other. Would not the 
treatment 1 experienced at thy hands, 
fair P^ri of the West! justify all 1 could 
say against tliy fickle sex 1 Was not tliy 
word passed, thy promise sealed — as 
such promises are sealed, — thy faith 
pledged ? Was 1 not for three days 
the happiest of men, merely to be told 
on the fourth that 1 was to hope no 
more ? Did not thine own lips utter 
the chilling words that carried desola- 
tion to the heart in which thine image 
reigned adored ? As if the blow that 
almost withered the fibres of feeling 
bad not been enough, was 1 not re- 
called to tliy presence beforf a day 
had closed on my sufferings ? Didst 
thou nor, in all thine angelic beauty, 
again bold out to me the Circe-cup 
of promise, which, when quaffed in 
confiding folly, was found to contain 
but misery and despair? Oh, women, 
women, women I many are the wrongs 
ye are doomed to endure, many the 
sufferings ye are doomed to inflict; 
but, justly as you must often strike, 
pour not poison into the wounds which 
your loveliness has occasioned 1 Peri 
of the West! bright as the false flame 
of night that hovers over the tropical 
precipice, alluring by its splendour 
the wanderer to nis doom, farewell ! 

I leave thee moro in sorrow than in 
anger; 

*' And, though unrelenting, never 

’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel.” 
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Only, you will not expect that, under 
such circumstances, i should write 
panegyrics on the sex* 

It is not easy to speak accurately of 
Italian women, if you speak of them 
generally; because the peninsula of 
Italy is, in fact, inhabited by different 
nations, who, in several particulars, 
differ very widely from each other. 
These nations have, in many respects, 
only a common name, and a language 
that is intelligible, though not exactly 
common to all ; for, besides the Italian, 
every state, and sometimes every pro- 
vince, has a language peculiar to itself. 
I purposely say language, and ribt dia- 
lect, because the roots of these lan- 
guages do not always appear to be the 
same.. On this point 1 speak, however, 
with' diffidence, avowing that I had 
other fish to fry, when opportunities 
for following up the inquiry might 
have offered. 

The half-African Neapolitans have, 
when very young, the best figures on a 
small scale ; but they become dread- 
fully plain the moment they cease to 
be very young. Tlierc is no such thing 
as a certain age,” which is the most 
uncertain age of all, among them! They 
are either young and pretty, or old and 
ugly. They are in general sprightly in 
character; but the higher classes arc 
awkward and ungraceful in their man- 
ners, and always appear to be ill at 
ease in their clothes. The lower ranks 
are ill-looking and uncleanly to a de- 
gree that hardly admits of being de- 
scribed. The half-French Ge noese are 
the fairest and best formed Italian wo- 
men; the Venetians the most feminine, 
and perhaps the most pleasing. Tlie 
Lombards have a German look about 
them, which too often degenerates into 
the vile Swiss caste. There is more 
sameness among the Lombards than 
among the other Italians ; for, if you 
seldom see a pretty woman among 
them, you do not meet the shoals of 
frights, regular Hccats, that cross your 
path in every other part of the penin- 
sula. Savoy cannot even be mentioned 
without pain. 

Of all the women in Italy, the Roman 
women have by far the best features. 
They are almost universally disliii- 

uished for very fine black eyes, black 

air, and white teeth ; the latter, in- 
deed, are too often set off by mousta- 
chios, that might excite the envy of 
half the Hussar cornets in the land. 
But, though the features, are often good, 


the figures are almost universally bad, 
— huge, shapele^ masses, supported 
by ankles or fearful dimensions, to 
which large in-toed feet are as regularly 
attached. The busts are generally full, 
too much so, indeed, but seldom fine ; 
and as the dress, though clean for 
Italy, is but stnfiigely pitched on, we 
may safely declare the Koman women 
to be little better than regular dowdies. 
But, with all these disadvantages, there 
is a proud, calm, dignified, indepen- 
dent, and indescribable look about 
them which is exceedingly striking. It 
is, in fact, the most striking appearance 
you meet with on the Continent. The 
higher orders, who are more like other 
people, want this strange expression 
altogetlier ; but, from the trading classes 
downwards, it is almost universal. 
However poor the Roman women may 
be, however humble in station, this 
high Cornclia-look never forsakes them. 
Even women who make no pretensions 
to chastity inspire you, at first, with 
some kind of respect. You feci dis- 
posed to ascribe their fall from the 
paths of virtue to ignorance, or to any 
thing i-allior than to depravity. You 
know that ih^ are often guilty of acts 
of violence ; you sometimes see women 
of the lower orders dancing in frantic 
passion, like the very furies of the an- 
cients ; but you c:iii hardly fancy 
them guilty of acts of meanness. I am 
speaking of impressions only : know- 
ledge, unfortunately, too soon breaks 
the spell ; but the impression is a strong 
one. You will meet twenty women 
every day, who in look and manner 
equal your ideal of the mother of the 
Gracchi ; but how they come to be the 
wives, above all, the mothers, of the 
modern Romans is altogether incon- 
ceivable. 0#intimacy and better ac- 
quaintance, this pride of eye soon gives 
way to a most pleasing and often win- 
ning expression that is not without its 
dangers. The readiness with which 
all ranks of the fair familiarise with 
foreigners also appears rather strange at 
first, but is easily explained : they have 
no faith in the discretion of their coun- 
trymen, and think that an Englishman,, 
in particular, may bo confided in to the 
utmost. 

No town in Europe, Vienna perhaps 
excepted, presents a greater appear- 
ance of decorum and morality than 
Rome. The language made use of 
by the lower orders, in their furious 
scolding - matches, is horrible and 
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abominable; but you nowhere see viee 
stalking barefacedly ^broad as you do 
in Beriiii, Paris, and, above all, in 
London. Yet fame whispers light 
tales of Roman dames and though 
these tales are, no doubt, often exagge- 
rated, they are sometimes also founded 
in truth ; and it wouM be easy to fill a 
volume with the stories of gallantry 
told in Rome during the course of a 
single week. 

The women of the higher ranks are 
brought up in convents, where they 
learn nothing besides a little needle- 
work, and perhaps a little music. All, 
except heiresses, enter the world in 
the full conviction that it is their 
bounden duty to marry the first man 
who proposes for tliem, provided al- 
ways that they am to have their own 
carriage, and to remain at Rome. If, 
on better acquaintance, the husband is 
not to the lady’s liking, the arnica is 
soon found, and attached to the esta- 
blishment, either openly or privately, 
as circumstances may be. The prac- 
tice, though no longer universal, occa- 
sions in itself no scandal; but if things 
are carried too far, if any eclat takes 
lace, the husband is obliged to send 
is better-half into a convent ; unless, 
indeed, the lady happens to have 
powerful friends and protectors. As 
the Catholic church doeb nut admit of 
divorces, poison has ocLasiotially been 
resorted to in such ca^es, more fre- 
quently in former times than in these 
days of universal excellence. But an 
old surgeon, long in the employ of the 
police, was in the habit of quietly re- 
lating a good many instances of the 
kind that hud come to his knowledge. 
Such things, however, are not allowed 
to tmiispire, except where the circum- 
stances are of too glaris|§ a nature, or, 
when they have become too generally 
known, to be altogether hushed up. 

In a place where so many men are 
condemned to the miseries of single- 
ness by profession, as well as by the 
law of primogeniture, husbands of any 
kind must naturally be scarce. C^od 
matches are, therefore, hunted after by 
the ladies with a degree of skill and 
perseverance that would do honour 
to the most experienced patroness at 
AJitttek’a. A number of clandestine 
Mtiages, kept secret with all their 
aecret accompaniments for years, are 
the consequences. And there is hardly 
a family, of any note in Rome that has 
not to. complain of some marriage of 


tlie kind ; for the cleigy never leqntre 
the sanction of the parents to these 
unions, nor do they ever deem it ne- 
cessary to ascertain how far the parlies « 
themselves are capable of maintaining 
a family. 

It is difficult for a stranger, however 
£iir his opportunities may have been, 
to form a very correct judgment of 
Italian women, they difibr so much 
from all the others we are in the habit 
of seeing. Besides, female excellence 
is probably estimated by different rules 
ill Italy from what it is in this country. 
High-hearted men, of courage and of 
energy*, generally look for feminine 
qualities in women: they look for 
feeling,^ charity, and tenderness — for 
domestic virtues — and for the elegant 
accomplishments, mental and personal, 
that tend so eminently to raise the 
genius and to mend the heart. Feeble, 
sensual, and passion-tossed men cannot, 
on the other hand, value the softer qua- 
lities in the fair ; but, wanting manli- 
ness of character themselves, they re- 
quire to lean on those by whom such 
firmness is possessed. Most women 
are naturally high-minded : tliey are 
also bild in a cause which they love. 
These qualities only require to be called 
forth, in order to be apparent in the sex. 
And the feebleness of Italian men keeps 
the manly virtues, if I may so express 
myself, of Italian women in constant 
activity. I could almost say that the 
women are the only men in the countiy : 
they possess, at least, great energy, great 
fervour of passion, and arc capable of 
lusting attachments, often accompanied 
with unshaken fidelity ; but whether 
the fidelity results from passion •r from 
principle is a different affair altogether. 

1 fear, however, that tlie brightest of all 
female virtues is, for itself^ but little 
valued in Italy ; it seems, in fact, to 
have little more than a sort of con- 
ventual value. What we would call 
female delicacy is never looked for, 
could not be appreciated, aud is con- 
sequently never found. 

As to the conduct of the pretty 
dears, 1 should say that married wo- 
men .now behave better than formerly. 
The cicisbeoy or cavalUre^ now callm 
amico^ is no longer an indispensable 
public functionary. A veiy few old 
fomilies about Rome, and in the pro- 
vinces, still retain the good old cus- 
tom ; but as people are every where 
reducing their establishments, cavaliers 
4re also rapidly disappearing. Whe- 
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• ther^thii ariie» iSrom a lova ofmdney 
or of Tirtuei I pretend not to say. 
Greater latitude haS, on the other handp 
been granted to young unmarried wo- 
Wien, while their ideas of moral conduct 
have been allowed to remain exactly 
where they were. True it is that cases 
of seduction among the higher orders 
seldom come before the public. When 
they happen — and I suspect they 
happen but seldom, the convent-walls 
immediately close upon the erring fair 
and her secret together. But as a con- 
vent is pretty sure to be the lady’s fate, 
whatever her conduct may be, provided 
she does not get married after a few 
years passed in the world, the tempta- 
tion to virtue is certainly not very great. 
Besides the clandestine marriages al- 
ready spoken of, this state of things 
leads to the formation of the most ex- 
traofdinary and incredible liaisons be- 
tween tender-hearted individuals. I 
should rather say that these liaisons 
are formed under the most extraordi- 
nary circumstances; for in other re- 
spects they have nothing incredible 
aoout them. Of some it may be said, 
that truth is more extraordin^y than 
fiction. But of all these things the 
travelling dandy, the lounger in the 
Piazza di Spagna, the attendant at 
concerts and conversazioni, the senti- 
mental gazer at unknown ruins, and 
the enraptured visitor of studios and 
galleries, know absolutely nothing ; 
and yet these are tlie very things worth 
knowing : the rest is only leather and 
prunella. 

In their manners the Roman women 
are perfectly unaffected — sometimes 
too much so, perliaps — and as inde- 
pendent in their bearing as the men of 
the lower olasses. To judge by their 
exterior deportment at mass, they have 
perhaps a little more real devotion, 
but are just as superstitious. Indeed, 
both sexes are so to a curious degree ; 
and many a man, who hardly knows 
even the name of religion, consults the 
book of dreams, and draws cabalistical 
figures to discover lucky numbers in 
the lottery. The good or evil-boding 
signs to which they attach importance 
are endless. The ancient Etruscans 
could not dread the evil eye more 
than the modern Romans dread ^e 
otehio eaitwo. Like the Neapolitans, 
they carry the figure of the horn as a 
protection against its effects, and never 
rail to interpose the well-known eiga 
with the hand between themselves and 


the fimeied vision. ' It is also considered 
unfortunate to (kraise a child— «would 
it were the case here!— to wish success 
to a sfKWtsman, or to pass on the right 
side of a monk. Quiet, solemn, or 
pale-faced persons, bring misfortune 
oy their very pysence ; the lower or- 
ders call them Gettaiori^ and hold 
them in great dread. Nobody, how- 
ever, seems to believe in ghosts, gob- 
lins, or fairies, which (notwithstanding 
a few classical ghosts) are altogether of 
northern origin. 

But by the most singular feature 
of the lower classes of modern Romans 
is their independent bearing towards 
superiora. From the manners of the 

a le, you could foney yourself in a 
of democracy — or, as freedom 
and democracy never go together, in 
a land in which all men were equal 
before the laws. Yet the reverse is 
the case, — the laws are only for the 
wealthy ; but they are feeble, and used 
with moderation. The lower orders 
knowing, on their part; that they have 
no security but wnat is derived from 
the fears of their superiors, assume a 
boldness, though they have it not. 
The higher ranks, rather than try their 
strength, put up with a good deal from 
the lower, over whom they exercise no 
sort of influence. It is only when the 
vamllo carries things too far, and gives 
himself too many airs, that the lord 
turns to bay ; and he then does so 
pretty sharply. When at their countiy- 
seats, both ladies and gentlemen some- 
times wear the costume peculiar to the 
peasantry of the district, and try to 
assimilate a little with the comladim. 
But it will not do : the interests of the 
different classes are every where consi- 
dered as perfectly distinct, so that it is 
vain to look for that uuion out of which 
codld alone arise the hopes of the 
** young Italy ” of the Liberals. To 
arrive at freedom, Italy must first pass 
through the fiery ordeals of anarchy 
and despotism. These stem instruc- 
tors of nations might in time, perhaps, 
effect some good. But from the pre- 
sent race nothing is to be expected. 
The men want head, heart, ana arm : 
and though the women possess all 
these, they are, very properly, too much 
enga^ in making love to attend to 
politics. 

The opinions contained in these 
papers differ, no doubt, from thqne 
expressed by some of the dandy tin- 
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vellen of the day. It is, just now, the 
fashion to be liberal ind sentimental, 
and to affect great admiration forjeveiy 
tiling connected with what is termed 
the land of the arts. We have all 
beard a good deal about Roman great- 
ness and Italian genimi ; and, forget- 
ting that both the greatness and the 
genius belonged to times and genera- 
tions long passed away, we deem our- 
selves ^und, as persons of taste and 
discrimination, to find remnants of the 
former and living proofs of the latter 
at each step. The present writer has, 
in every sense of the word, found only 
ruins, — all vastly overrated as to beauty 
and grandeur; and he states his opin- 
ion distinctly, and without reserve. He 
may be wrong, no doubt; and, if so, 
may be refuted : but it is only by try- 
ing the value of conflicting opinions 
tliat the cause of truth can be ad- 
vanced : a constant repetition of laud- 
atory strains, and strains of affected 
sentimentality, can lead to nothing. 

The conduct and character of na- 
tions have, in all ages, been fully o|)en 
to free discussion; and these are not 
tlie times for sugaring over opinions on 
points that exercise a direct influence 


on the manners and ttie morals of our 
own people. I believe our present in- 
terepurae with Italy, and the long resi- 
dence made by Enfidish families in that 
cpuntiy, to be highly injurious to our * 
nationel fame and character, as well as 
to the morals of society ; and 1 state 
that opinion without fear or affection, 
and with all the clearness and force I 
am capable of exerting. 

Tliat the ladies and gentlemen, who, 
on the mere strength of a trip to Rome 
and Naples, set up vast pretensions to 
taste, and to a knowledge of the arts, 
should be displeased with me, is na- 
tural enough. That the tourists, who 
deafeq the ears of ordinary mortals 
with the jargon of connoisseurship, 
and astonish the untravelled by recit- 
als of the marvels which- they, the 
happy wanderers, have encountered, 
should be indignant at finding them- 
selves expoied, wds to bp expected. 

1 stated, in the first of these papers, 
that my intention was to run a-dnuck 
against affectation, wherever it should 
be found. The wrath of the detected 
is therefore music to mine ears, as it 
shews hjpw well 1 have struck home. 


J. Moyeo, SS Castla Street, Lelcnter Squm* 
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i LIFE. 

It will be recollected that, in our paper on Coleridge's Table •Talk^ we declared 
a wish that the Book thus entitlea had been less aphoristic and more conversa- 
tional. We desiderated that, in\>ne or two cases at least, the editor had given 
an entire conversation, that the world might have had a specimen of its style and 
scope. We suggested that we knew where materials were to be found, and 
hinted at ourself being in possession of not a few. Certain reasons have hitherto 
restrained us from publication; they, however, exist no longer. We cannot 
injure now the success of any similar design ; and as to Coleridge’s reputation, 
or rather his fame (to retain a distinction made by himself), it is al^ve doubt 
and danger. What we shall give, if it may not increase, cannot diminish it. It 
is nevertheless our opinion, that our issues will serve to contribute to the work 
which the Poet and Sa^ had most at heart. 

Our first specimen is one possessing peculiar advantages. We have already 
stated, that this great philosopher was always willing to assist the minds of the 
oung in the study or acquisition of transcendental Science. For this purpose, 
e would devote other than his Thursday evenings to a select few. It was our 
fortune to accompany a party of gentlemen to a private course on Logic, which 
ha had undertaken to give them in common at set times ; a task of tuition on 
which the benevolent poet set no pecuniary p>;ice, but which no honorable mind 
could suffer the performance of without rendering grateful recompense. The 
occasion to which we are now referring bears date about the year 1823; and it 
was Mr. Coleridge’s wont then to dictate deliberately to his pupils, whether 
from memory or immediate impulse, his sublime lessons, permitting them to 
take his words down in writing. Sometimes he diveiged, always eloquently, 
from the diy- theme of lecture into some branching topic, having life in it, and a 
reference to life. 

Such is the history of the following beautiful fragment, forming in itself a 
complete Euayon Life, It was delivered as from the inspiration of the moment, 
by way of relief to gbstfuser matter, and may therefore serve to instruct the un- 
initiate in the character of Mr. Coleridge’s actual Conversation. It was com- 
mitted, not to memory, Ifet to paper, in the Poet’s presence. The speaker was 
slow and measured, the scribe was practised in his^ art, and wielded the pen 
of a ready writer. What more need we say but *that, when his work was 
finished, it received the approbation of the Master? 

VOL. XI 1. NO. LXXI. 
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Mpuiiologvei by S. 7*. Coleridge. ' [Ndi^n^r, 
The subject divides itself as follow^: 

GROWTH — MOTION — SENSATION . 

We are frequently in the habit of using to be specificany different,— the oellu- 

the word Comtitution wheA we are lar structure from the muscular, and 


speaking of our own bodies, in relation 
tQ Life, and its liealtliy or diseased 
state, without exactly considering the 
force of the word.® For, at the same 
‘time, we speak and think of Life as a 
simple unity, whether we consider it as 
a Power or* as a Result ; and yet the 
term Constitution, whether we take it 
to mean the whole complex oiganism, 
as that which is constituted, or as 
the powers constituting, manifestly 
supposes a Plurality, though in some 
way or other united, if only by being 
themselves plural in one sense, and yet 
one in another; in the same manner as 
the magnetic power is strictly one and 
yet at the same time consists of two op- 
poaite and correspondent forces, or 
poles, in attraction or repulsion ; yet 
one, I say, — for, as nature herself in- 
stances in the magnetic serpentine, 
each of these forces supposes the other 
and every particle of a serpentine mag- 
netic detached from the mass becomes 
attractive at one end and repulsive at 
the other. The magnet, in short, is 
composed of an infinity of magnets, so 
as to demonstrate that the two forces 
are so strictly one that neither can 
exist without producing the other. 
Constitution is as applicable to a single 
simple body, or power, as a congress, 
conclave, convention, &c. would be to 
a single individutil, or functionary. 

Thus in politics, we may say that, 
during the interval from Homer to 
Solon, the Greek governments, or sitn- 
le chieftancies, had, by increase of 
nowledge and philosophy, passed into 
Constitutions ; and everywhere consti- 
tutional governments are applied to 
those in which the supreme power of 
the^tate results from a system of Wills 
and Interests balanced against each 
other, in contradistinction from abso- 
lute monarchies. 

' If, then, tlie word is to be retained, 
Life muit be ^ Power consisting of 
different forces in unity ; and we have 
only to learn what those forces are, and 
in what their unity consists. I have 
itted the word mmt, and with good 
Teason ; for although we should under- 
stand &e term— the human constitu- 
tion— in its lowest sense, as a whole, 
tonsistitjg ofco-ornnised and interde- 
pendent parts, yet these parts are found 


both from the nervous, and yet form 
one body. But as the effect so must 
the cause be ; the organising forces 
must be specifically different, and yet 
must subsist in some such bond or (if 
I may say so) introsusception (to take 
up inwardly^ as will warrant us in the 
conclusion tnat they are at once one 
and many. Ubi unvm est in pluribus^ 
vel plura sunt tinnn?, ibi comtitutio est. 
So much for the verbal explanation of 
the subject, — for real information we 
must go to nature. And here 1 will 
not detain you with the different jar- 
ring attempts to define Life as opposed 
to death ; though the time may come 
when a critique of this nature may 
form an interesting and instructive ex- 
ercise or example in the application of 
Logic. 

The definition which is alone un- 
objectionable, and at the same time of 
practical utility, and competent to all 
practical purposes, is that ^ Life is a 
tendency to individualise conse- 
quently, whatever wc contemplate as 
detached from the whole, and not de- 
taching itself — whatever we contem- 
plate as detached, without any indivi- 
duality or tendency to individualise, 
we must call Lifeless, without at all 
entering into the question, whether the 
great mass — the Earth, for instance, 
from which it had been detached, ap- 
parently may or may not have a Life as 
a whole, — that is, without at all con- 
cerning ourselves with Life as a meta- 
physical conception ; in which case the 
only possible answer^ perhaps, would 
be, that to live and to subsist really are 
convertible notions. Luckily, the dis- 
cussion is as useless as it would be 
prolix. 

Physiology, in the present use of the 
term, is distinguished from physics by 
having Life for its subject. Life, in 
the sense here meant, t. e., the most 
general (in opposition to universal or 
metaphysical), may be defined—^* ten*- 
dency to individualise.’’ But if this 
definition is not to mislead, we must 
carefully distinguish the indivi- 

dualise^’ both from "fojf^dtss” and 
from “ Thm( ’4;dawy— a 

ffy — are* in one sense iodividnaliaed ; 
but a pebble is a mere Mol, without 
any tendency but those of common na- 
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lure; while \n a ciystal we may per« 
ceive a tendency to specificate,,^ be- 
come a specific total, but yet scT only 
as to become an aggregate by apposi- 
tion, in the formation of which tlieA is 
no evolution {ab intra\ but simple ap- 
position, -*the universal attraction being 
here the only actual agent no less than 
in the pebble ; though, in the instance 
of the crystal, the direction of this ac- 
tion is made specific by the particular 
geometric form of the molecule, or ele- 
mentary particles. For ordinary pur- 
poses, the conception of the difference 
between a plant or seed and a pebble, 
as an accidental aggregate of cohesion, 
and from a crystal as a specific aggre- 
gate, by active attraction, will suffice 
for all the distinctness which we need 
in the appropriation of individuality to 
“life generally, and in all its forms. 

In Nature the transitions are so gra- 
'diial that we must always struggle with 
difficulties more or less, in knowing 
from what point to commence any new 
class or order of things. The first 
form, however, that rises above those 
of apposition and specific attraction 
we may distinguish by the name of 
Productivity ; and perhaps w% should 
not err greatly if we took the corail ig- 
hine slime* as at once the illustration 
and the first instance. 

Above this, and with more evident 
propriety entitled Production, we may 
take that of evolution and extension in 
the Plant ; and the mechanism of the 
vegetable world is no other than a 
thousand-fold repetition of Production 
or Growth, till we reach the very acme 
of vegetable existence — the moment, 
namely, in which one part of the plant 
impregnates the other ; at which mo- 
ment, in many of the more perfect 
plants, there are appearances of a mo- 
tion not mechanical, but strongly re- 
sembling the motion seen in parts of 
insects, under which term (for present 
girpose at least) include worms, &c. 

This higher power manifesting itself 
in a motion not merely of the compo- 


nent particles which must be ima- 
gined ever in silent growth, but of a 
whole individual, or of some integral 
part, •has received an appropriate 
name ; and we call the power, or vital 
force, which thus manit^ts itself the 
Irritability. It is almost superfluous 
to remark that, aitehough the first power, 
that of Productivity, or Growth, may 
.exist without any manifestation of Ir- 
ritability (as in plants generally), yet 
the power of Irritability supposes, and 
cannot manife.st itself but in combina- 
tion with that of Productivity. If the 
vegetable realm presents us with one 
vast instance of predominant Produc- 
tivity, the insect world exhibits with 
equal, if not more stupendous variety, 
the combination of Productivity with 
Irritability, under the predominance of 
the latter. Lastly, we observe Effects 
of a Power manifestly differing from 
Irritability, though present only where 
both that and Productivity are subor- 
dinate and co-present. This is the 
power of -Sensibility ; and though we 
may not be able to demonstrate tlie 
insensate nature of any individual 
possessing irritability — yet still the ma- 
nifestation, or positive proofs of Sensi- 
bility to the nervous structure by 
which its certain presence is always 
attended — yet a multitude of experi- 
ments with particular organs and struc- 
tures, funning parts of individuals— 
the numerous well-known facts of in- 
sects performing all the functions of 
irritability under circumstances and in 
a manner incompatible with all we can 
cor^eive of a sensitive nature ; — these, 
in conjunction with sundry chemical 
electrical difierences, justify us in dis- 
tinguishing the third from the second, 
even as we had before distinguished 
the second from the first. 

•Of this bigher power, in combina- 
tion with and as the predominant of 
the two former, the animal world, in 
different degrees, from the fish to the 
bird, the beast, and, lastly, man, gives 
us the example. And hence it ap- 
pears to me that the most convenient 


* A slime distinguishable into gelatinous warts, overskins, a stem, or earthy 
pipe, composed of carbonate of lime ; within and out of which atonj pipe there arises 
a gelatinous pipe, by the finest imaginable softenings of the lifeless and stony edges ; 
which Mlatinous pipe blossoms into an animal of the syngenesis character; a bud, or 
wort, if separated and detached from the earthy pipe, forma the commencement of a 
new coral. It grows, and atill as it grows deposits carbonate of lime, even as gristle 
becomes bone,— and thus, we may truly soy, lives by dying. This jiower of deposing 
a matter not (in the asmo form at least) pre-existent, whenever increase is the 
result of such deposition, we distinguish by the term Productivity. 
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aa wdl as unpretending names for 
these powers, would be derived firom 
the three great realms of nature, ac- 
cording to which Productivity* might 
be entitled the vegetative, or i 

the insective, r« ttrs/M-uht ; and, lastly, 
the animal, r# Of more im- 

portance is it to obser«« that nature has 
marked the differences of these powers 
no less plainly in the classes that 
possess the three in combiiicM^dn^ as in 
the realms in which, if not 'ihj power, 
yet their manifestations exist more or 
less severally ; and this she effects not 
by the difference of the constituent 
organs, but the structures in which are 
the materials of these organs ; the cel- 
lular, glandular, and venous structures 
corresponding to Reproduction, — the 
material and muscular to Irritability^ 
— ^and the nerves to the Sensibility, in 
the physiological sense of the word ; 
for, in the common sense of a suscep- 
tibility of pain and pleasure, we are 
better warranted to regard it as a sign 
and consequent of a nervous system 
than nerves in themselves unconnected 
with each other, as in the insulated 
small ranglia* of certain insects. 

Nothing then remains but to state 
the ihet that Powers exist of which the 


ends in making the Sensibility the true 
principle of the unity of the three 
forces, it is rational and not unphiloso- 
phical to assume, that as she erids even 
so in reali^ doth she begin ; that the 
Powersof Reproduction and Irritability 
are in all instances, — in the lichen, the 
corrallighine slime, and the caterpillar, 
no less than in the human frame, — 
only manifestations of sensibiliW which, 
therefore, alone is properly Life ; — but 
with this distinction, that, in the case 
of the plant and the insect, these mani- 
festations precede the appearance ol 
Sensibility as the dawn precedes and 
announces the rising aun, or still 
more appropriately, perhaps, as the 
beat often precedes the bursting out of 
the fire; while in the animal the Sensi- 
bility is present in Self-manifestation as 
well as in Power, and the subordinate 
powers then appear to follow and to 
emanate firom tneir principle as the 
heat and motion from a fire afier it has 
burst forth. But the Sense of Man in 
its first simplest forms has supplied us 
with the most philosophical language 
in (the terms) length, breadth, and 
depth. Tlie lint appearance of body 
is that • f simple length, or the line, — 
then follows surface, which includes 


structures and functions especially cha- 
racteristic of the Vegetable, Insect, and 
Animal realms are the representatives ; 
that ihe manifest olriect of nature is to 
pibduce these gradualiv in harmony 
with each other, by a due subordina- 
tion of the first to the second, and of 
both to the tliitd’. And that, as nature 
in the instance of the highest animals 


and supposes length, — and, lastly, 
arises the depth, which is, in fact, no 
form or image at all, but yet that 
which, though manifesting itself to us 
last, is then known to be the cause, 
condition, and true substance of both 
the others, which without it would be 
impossilAe, except as phantoms injthe 
eye or mind of the imagiiier. 




fi CONFESSIONS OF A METEMPSYCH091|. 




BY THE DOMINIE. 


Tufs is an age of doubtful questionings. 
We believe nothing that has not b^n 
matter of commonplace experience. 
All faith has been banished frum 
amongst us^-as the dream of fanaticism 
or the ready en^ne of hypocrisy. And 
thus we wilfully thrust from us an ex- 
terior key to the most precious secrets 

nature. 

I, who write this, was once also 
carried away by the vain hubblings of 
unl^lieving opinion ; and my ignorant 
s<i 3 iy>ticism 1 digniiM with the name 
.ofM^lMophy. in this ‘state of mind 


I lived ; in this hardened want of faith 
1 died. Heavens, what 1 have known 
since 1 — for though death hath passed 
upon me, though 1 have been buried 
aud numbered with die defunct, I am 
now again in the enjoyment of con- 
sciousness. I feel, and think^and reason. 
1 know tliat 1 am in existence ; and yet 
my channel of existence is different from 
what it once was — has been chang^, 
and will, as is likely, be changed again. 
1 certainly cannot insist upon qthers 
believing this upo^my, mere state- 
ment ; but 1 have tfUt experience to 


* Knots of nerves. 
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satisfy myself. And how do I know 
but that there may be many others 
V who dwell in the same mysterious state 
of being, if the secret were of such a 
nature with respect to the world that 
any one dared “ blab it out.” I am 
determined, however, to tell my own 
tale. 

It might be too startling to the 
degree of faith with which I may be 
favoured, were [ to relate minutely the 
circumstances of my death. Suffice it 
to say, that when [ felt the weakness 
of coming dissolution creep over my 
clammy limbs and flutter at my heart 
— when I saw my friends weeping 
around me — when I felt that strug- 
gling and gasping sensation which ac- 
companies the passing away of tlie ex- 
terior spirit of life, — I knew, of course, 
that 1 was dying; and, scarcely sen- 
sible to perception or regret, 1 resigned 
myself accordingly. Presently the cur- 
tains of the bed around me became as 
it were illuminated, and then faded 
into a flickering cloud — the weeping 
faces that overlooked me became gro- 
tesque and indistinct — the sonorous 
voice of the clergyman who read^rayers 
for the dying sounded a hollow boom 
in my ears, until it departed like a 
distant murmur. 1 scarcely felt the 
thin Angers of my dear mother press 
down my eyelids, for sensation of all 
kuids was ebbing fast. It was gone — 
1 was dead ! 

Without sensation time has no exist- 
ence — so as to its lapse, or aught else 
that occurred, 1 can tell nothing, until 
time again became apparent through 
the medium of returned consciousness. 
And yet that consciousness was not 
like the renewed lighting up of the 
soul, but came upon me gradually 
like the dim perception of a wandering 
dre^m. It seemed to me also different 
from the consciousness of one who is 
in the body ; for I had properly no sen- 
sation — at least no sensation of mate- 
rialism or animal life ; and although I 
could perceive that I was in my coffin, 
and believed myself buried in my ap- 
pointed vault, I had no communion 
with the coldness and clamminess of 
death. Though 1 felt myself to be 
dead and buried, 1 could not be said 
to lie, like Tybalt, ** festering in my 
shroud,” for at least the process of 
dissolution made no part of my con- 
sciousness. 

Anon my sensations, whatever could 
be their channel, became gradually 


more acute. Methought, had I not 
been conAned Within the wood and 
the legd, I should have been able to 
see what was around me — certainly, 
without being sensible of using the 
proper organ, I began to hear, and that 
so acutely in thegilence of the sanctuary 
of the dead, that 1 could distinctly re- 
cognise the twitter of the bat along the 
roof of the vault, and even the small 
cricketty sound of the beetle, which 
leisurdy moved along the outside of 
the oaken case in which at present I 
knew myself to be conAned. Presently 
the bat fluttered again with a louder 
sound — I heard a key move in a rusty 
lock, a door creak as it opened, steps 
descend heavy and slow, and approach 
to where I was. Voices spoke — there 
were two; one old ana tremulous, 
another young, because it sounded 
clear and Arm, and manly withal : 
but it spoke almost in a whisper, as if 
afraid of disturbing the silence of our 
tomb. Heavens, I knew it! It was 
that of my old fellow-student Rimiera ; 
and he talked of me, and sighed, and 
spoke some of the quaint common- 
places about death ; and the old man 
— for it was the sexton who accom- 
panied him — tapped my coffin, and 
uttered a coarse pleasantry that seemed 
to shock the feelings of the meditative 
student. I declare 1 felt indignant,^ 
and really insulted at this vulgar free- 
dom with myself and my brethren of 
the dead. 

The student seemed now to fall into 
a reverie, as 1 knew by the silence tliat 
prevailed in the vault, which made me 
revert to the memory of former days, 
when I moved<^ainong the liying, and 
to think retrosi)ect{vely of his chasacter. 

I knew him but slightly then^ and oAly.. 
as we know those whose outlaid de- 
meanour is somewhat of a mystery, 
and whose real character is a perfect 
enigma. A dreamer, a phllowphe^ a 
meditative inquirer into the dark oc- 
cultations of nature; the penetrating 
shootings of whose mind, however, 
returned back upon himself, as I after- 
wards learned, blunted and abortive, 
as if nature had repelled the attempted 
search as impertinent and sacrilegious. 
This young man had dived into the 
questions of existence and non-exist- 
ence, consciousness and annihilation, 
until his intellect had become half 
crazed by its vain gropings into mys- 
ticism; and he had of late almost 
taken up his abode among the tombs. ' 
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Atjd JD^ H Arack my impecfect i«r 

m>Qiktw tb«t I bad 

Aing tntom of hi% aed a strangf story 
urns lold ofa stiaoge.and terrible fiuicy 
that had taken him with reference to 
another and a most interesting being. 
When 1 remembered t^is, it also came 
into my fugitive mind thatf during the 
lime that I lived upon the eai^ 1 had 
known and eiperienoed A^t^^ngs, 
but never had really kno^g.mit.lHu^ 
Sion, which some c^led a MwiDent» 
and others confounded with ml the 
sentiments and feelings which are said 
to agitate the human breast^ but which 
has been the tlieme of poets and ro- 
mancers from the beginning of time. 
Considering how the student was said 
to be situated, 1 felt at once upon this 
recollection an involuntary longing to 
know what he knew ; iu other words, 
a strong desire came upon me to free 
myself of the prison to which 1 seemed 
to be confined, and to transfuse inyseif 
into his person — in short, to become 
himself. When 1 became conscious of 
this feeling, it so far overpowered me 
tliat the desire almost amounted to a 
prayer; the prayer seemed accom- 
panied with a strange and impelling 
power. Ill obedience to volition, 1 felt 
uneasy, like one struggling in a dream. 
I wished again, as if my very wish 
pould accomplish itself. A flash of 
something, which felt like a shock of 
electricity, came over roe. 1 instantly 
found myself again a living man — no 
longer as I was before, but in the per- 
son and soul of the student. 

My first sensations were not veiy 
distinct, as 1 left the vault and again 
emerged out into the light of day. 
Of the reflections witli which 1 had 
been occupied as a visitor into the 
resting-place of the dead, 1, the new- 
ly possessed of iny new mansion' of 
thought, only caught the last vibrations ; 
and their usual unsatisfactory tendency 
and inconclusive darkness filled me 
with melancholy. But strange thoughts 
again occupied my mind, as 1 walked 
towards one of t|ie obscure streets of 
the city, and a confused image of 
fhmale tmuty swam before my fancy ; 
bright eyes and dark glances of a 
sjMiMyfl lightning seemed to shoot 
iflUQ my soul— until, as 1 roediuted, 
ha^ began to heat Quick, and 
. wions of jc^ intapeidcable daaoed be- 
Ake mj eackedl Imaginatkgi. I now 

W M that this was the seomtion 
I had often covete4 U> feel while 


foitneriy severe 

could ; hujt which I waa^now to expe** 
rianee in the person of Runieia the 
student. 

It was DOW getting dark as 1 turned 
into a mean-lookii^, -desolate street,, 
and, entering, a low door, began, to. 
clamber up u narrow and broken stair, 
Mv heart sank within, tne, and my 
lofty imagiDingamelted into depression, 
as 1 surveyed the mdeed and poverty- 
stricken apartment which, was my do- 
micile. What signified my- litter of 
moth-eaten books, which none but riie 
patiently inquisitive had the resolution 
to study ? What signified my labora- 
tory of phials and philters, for in what 
did all my midnight studies end t 
what was the ultimate result of all my 
experiments ? Ignorance, melancholy 
ignorance; — while, as to my grasiv- 
ings after the ordinary baubles of tlie 
world, iny situation and chances were 
still more humiliating. The wretched 
sentiment of having hitlierto lived in 
vain — of having mistaken my vocation 
— filled me with the most agonising 
reflections. Though my pursuits and 
niy pre^‘«ent situation were equally ef- 
fects arising from the necessity imposed 
on roe by the circumstances of my 
birth and its associations— nay, though 
all this had proceeded link by link, as 
by an iron law of fate, which 1 had at- 
tempted often to break, but in vain — 
still, still I could not help arraigning my- 
self as a criminal, by whose will and act 
the chain of destiny had been in great 
part, if not wholly, forged. 1 resolved 
to get rid of Uie shame and the sin of 
poveily : I would make another efibrt. 
1 scarcely suffered a. moment to be 
lost ill my preparatiji^s to leave the 
apartment, and set fortli to mix among 
the great, to attempt greatness myself 
for an hour — or, at least, to conceal 
the lack of that, without which pride 
is only a self-torture, and professed 
respect from others but a hypocritical 
mockery. Love, that sometimes shot 
its pleasing pang through my bosom, 
instead of elevating my nature, as 1 
felt was its tendency, sank roe into the 
dust of humiliation when I reflected on 
the circumstances and company among 
which 1 was likely to be Mrmitted to 
meet the otject of it. Even the proi- 
. speet of this pleasure gave me po joy ; 

was! that dared to treasure 
a form in my heart on whom nobles 
looked with admiration, and princes 
condescended to gaze upon with desiin; 





^ At length I aTiived «t the ecene* tff 
fevelry, and piloted iny way llk^ a 
philosophic gmshopper among Ihe^ 
crowd oF equipages that surrounded 
the palace^ But as I tripped up .die 
maihle steps of the great stair, and 
heard my name announced in the 
assembly of the honoured, the elevating 
atmosphere of human pride liad an 
instantaneous effect Upon my nature. 
The melancholy of the tombs and the 
humiliation of the poor student's cham- 
ber were forgotten ; and, in the confi- 
dence of a man and a philosopher, 
1 tliought I could look even rc^alty 
in the fhce. 

Since my strange and inexplicable 
awakening in the vault, 1 was com- 
pletely absorbed in my new being, 
and could scarcely recal a former 
existence. Now, however, the scene 
before me stimulating all the powers 
of reflection, 1 tried to recollect what 
I was, what was the precise meaning 
of my present feelings, and wherein 
consisted my actual identity. That I 
was the student was certain ; and yet 
that 1 had lived before was equally 
matter of experience. A tgiuisient 
power of thinking as a separate exist- 
ence occasionally came upon me, re- 
minding me in a confused manner of 
my former life ; and yet my present 
consciousness was to all intents and 
purposes the feelings and reflections 
of the man in whom 1 now lived, 
moved, and had my being. Yet the 
power of retrospection in his pet son 
was not very distinct ; and his expe- 
riences, and the acts of his former life, 
were called up as it were only by an 
effort, when necessary to illustrate a 
present feeling. In this way the mix- 
ture of pride in some former chain of 
circumstances, and of shrinking humi- 
lity in present consciousness— of aspir- 
ation after some occult knowledge, and 
ofintense passion for some lovely being, 
which by turns caused an agitation in 
my bosom, as I wandered among the 
ceremonious splendours by which I 
was surrounded — filled me, as a new 
•being, with a stmnge undefinable 
anxiety and curiosity, as if some per- 
sonage was about to be introduced to 
me, or some event to happen which 
was to bring me into immediate ac- 
quaintance with myself. 

With eager eyes and a beating heart, 
1 wandered from saloon to saloon in 
the brilliant assembly, seeking for a 
single sight of a fair being, who al- 


ready seemed ' to htsfe becenne' my 
third existence.^ But. no such b«ing 
appdai^ atmid the splendid iHrong^ 
as for more than an hour I liagisred a 
soliiaiy and neglected tnteUeejt among 
those with whom I had neither ^rt 
nor lot, until nsy heart sank again m ' 
humiliation and diimppointment. The 
thousand lights seemed to burn diib 
before iby ' adting eyes — clusters 
of dlaitdfihfis shone, 1 thought, like blue 
aud gr^‘ sparkles of unearthly flamm 
before my loathing sight— and the 
ranged countenances of noble dames 
began to appear to my meditative sense 
almost ghostly and tomb-like, as if' or- 
namented beauty itself was only a thin 
veil over rottenness and dust, and 
grandeur but a varnish over inward 
misery, gnawh by envy, and feeding 
upon jealousy, or tom and blackened 
by the intolerable bitterness of dtsap^ 
pointed pride. Was this morbidity, 
arising from the effects of my previous 
studies? or was it truth, which the 
deceiving world will not allow to be 
spoken? The lights all round me 
actually shone yellow, a sulphurous 
yellow, in this thick and dark atmos- 
phere of a ibousand artificial corrode 
mgs of the heart ; for the high society 
at this time congregated at Vienna was 
tormented by a thousand jealousies and 
private bickerings, which are too tedious 
as well as too contemptible to recount. 

A reaction now came upon my pride 
of manhood, if not of birth — for the 
latter barely entitled mC to appear in 
this proud assembly ; and I now thought, 
with a contrasting affection, of my poor 
chamber at home, and my phials and 
my chemicals, that made me happy in 
the investigation of nature —and of my 
black and musty books, that taught me 
wisdom — and my crabbed old attends 
ant, tliat made my simple pottage, and 
told me (ilainly of my faults and my 
waywardness. Presently I heard a buzz 
arise among the company towards the 
great entrance, and the Englishman I 
the Englishman r was whispered ali 
round me. It was this personage, it 
seems, Who, partly by the nature of 
his political mission, and partly by the 
advances he had made among the aris- 
tocratic fiimilies here, and the strife the 
reports of his great wealth had occa- 
sioned, who had been the cause of tlie 
various heartburnings which vexed the 
apparently gay spirits which fluttered 
round me ; and 1 heard another nkm 
also whispered in association wft^ liii. 
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the bare mention of wliich, from feel- 
ings as yet to me bAt matters of in- 
distinct retrospection, sent m^^ heart 
bumping hard against my side. 

Way was now made for the late- 
arriving party which caused all this 
sensation ; but roy straining eyes were 
in an instant transferred from the com- 
mo^lace figure of the island nabob 
to me beautiful being who bad entered 
along with him, and whom I had in 
vain looked for the whole of the even- 
ing ; but who now, a perfect vision of 
beauty, paced forward, like the bright 
angel of purity, which had come to 
diffuse poetry and elevation around her, 
and to dispel from this gay assembly 
the dark and dubious spirits of evil. 
Her hair was bound with roses and 
sprigs of myrtle; she leaned on the 
arm of a noble-looking, yet reverend 
cavalier ; and, looking round her mo- 
destly on the crowding assembly, she 
addressed a word occasionally to the 
dull bluff Englishman, who, with the 
characteristic insensibility of his coun- 
trymen, walked in animal stupidity by 
her side. 

I looked upon this vision, as it drew 
near, as men should look upon an 
angel sent down from above. She did 
not in reality appear as belonging to 
the earth. As she turned her head 
sliglitly in passing, and looked mo- 
destly towards me, her eyes shot a 
feeling into my soul which seemed to 
me like the delirium of Mahomefs 
paradise; and when 1 felt her dress 
afterwards rustle against my own, my 
heart beat so quickly that 1 seemed 
ready to faint, and for a moment 1 was 
deprived of all exterior sensibility. 

This, then, was the sensation which, 
in my former state of being, I had so 
longed to experience — this was that 
intoxication which men called love, 
and which the poets of the world have 
sung of in all generations — this was 
the unaccountable adoration for a mere 
human being, which now put to flight 
all the philosophy amassed by me for 
years — this was the experienced feel- 
ing which made my abstract musings 
on mere humanity almost ridiculous, 
and the taste of which is the only real 
rananee furnished by this dull and 
^aiteal existence. And yet 1 felt it to 
Jbe a4hhig which belongs to imaeina- 
lioD^d individuality, and which no 
mdr^uld make come or go at his 
bi^ng : for the features of this angelic 
creatuie I could perceive not to be 


entirely new to me; fbrmerly; before 
I had become the student Rimiera, 
1 now could recollect to have seen her 
firequently. Then, however, her form 
haci passed before my eyes without 
any impression to touch my feelings, 
more than would have done a pleasing 
picture painted by a limner. Now 
my spirit and heart sought for and 
dwelt in hers, as we seek for a belter 
and holier state of existence. 

The pleasures of love, however, no 
sooner were felt by me, than I b^n 
also to feel its pains ; and those, like 
the other, were grievous and acute. 
First, the adoration of this lovely being 
recoiled upon thyself in the shape of 
personal humiliation. What was I 
when placed in comparison with her ? 
and what was my humble lodging, my 
poor prospects, my phials, books, and 
old woman, compared with this proud 
and splendid Englishman, who had 
plenty of gold, and no need of philo- 
sophy. Again, my heart sank within 
me as I saw the crowds that paid their 
court to Alexiiia ; and that deep and 
saddening moral jealousy be^ to tear 
the sei^itive strings of my mliiigs, as 
I observed how she smiled upon seve- 
ral highborn men, and especially upon 
this bold Englishman. Observation, 
reflection, meditation — hitherto the 
chief occupation and pleasure of my 
student's life — became now, as forced 
upon me by what I was obliged to 
witness, an insupportable torture. Dis- 
content — the contrasting discontent of 
circumstances, the hopeless and humi- 
liating miseiy of relative position, now 
came over me in their terriblest forms. 
And yet Alexina smiled upon me too; 
and I thought I hedrd her whisperingly 
express a pleasure at seeing the student 
Von llimiera. But this condescension, 
which precluded me from touching the 
hem other garment, was not the return 
that love seeks ; and wishes, intense as 
my perception of bliss in the society of 
Uiis angel, were torturous in proportion 
as they appeared without hope. 

Unable any longer to bear this 
scene of envious excitement and self- 
annihilation, 1 fled home in the dark 
obscurity of midnight, and on my own 
mean pallet, where I at length threw 
myself, 1 dreamed all the morning of 
the great English viscount and Alexina. 
Late 1 was relieved from my uneasy 
visions. 1 rose with haggard looks and 
depressed spirits, and tried to study ; 
but study 1 could none. The ancients 
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of my books appeared to me passion- 
less piosers of inapplicable wiraomf or 
dreamily gropers after some unattain- 
able philosophy. IMy acids and chemi- 
cals seemed unsavoury and nauseous. 
1 poured drugs and li(juids together, 
nvhile tl)e fiend of abortive experiment 
seemed to rise up from among my 
bottles, and laugh me to scorn. Un- 
looked-for combustion ensued, and the 
whole blew up in my face. 1 rushed 
forth from mv garret, and ran towards 
the principal hotel to try if 1 could hear 
any thing of milard the Englishman. 

To my great joy at first 1 learned 
that he meant to depart from Vienna 
next day. 1 learne<kalso that he was 
about to sup in the evening of this day 
at the hotel of the Count de Peublo, 
where it was expected he was to meet 
again with Alexina at a grand enter- 
tainment. From a strange restlessness 
and curiosity, 1 lingered about his hotel 
to witness bis departure. As the even- 
ing approached, and his splendid equi- 
]mge drew up at his gate, an intense 
feeling of envy of his happiness, or at 
least of desire to enjoy it, took un- 
controllable possession of my mind. 
When 1 saw him issue forth through 
a double row of servants, 1 thought I 
would have given worlds to enjoy what 
he was likely to enjoy this one night. 
The thought of my transferred existence 
now shot into my mind like electricity. 
1 involuntarily made use of the same 
praying wish that I had originally done 
from my coffin in the vault. A shock 
like a bolt of lightning shot through me : 
in another instant I found myself seated 
in the splendid carriage, and looking 
with a sort of flattered contempt upon 
the poor student, and other rabble pe- 
destrians who surrounded my equipage. 
The footmen through whom I had just 
passed to my carriage— that is, as many 
of them as could find room to stand on 
the board — jumped up behind me, 
and away 1 drove to the hotel of the 
Count de Peublo. 

Carrying into my new being some 
vibrations of my late impressions, 
though my mind and feelings were 
altogether .changed, I yet experienced 
a sort of languid astonishment at not 
feeling the least of that joy in going 
to meet Alexina that 1 could recollect 
having anticipated. In truth every thing 
1 saw, as I was whirled along, I thought, 


if thinking it could be called, inferior, 
tiresome, or Contemptible. On ffie 
German stateliness of the society which 
I mbt, and which is less repulsive^ 
after all, as I now know; than that of 
England, 1 recollect looking with per- 
fect ridicule. In truth, on nothing that 
I saw, howevdl* splendid, however ela- 
borate, and meant for my gratification, 
did I looh with any pleasure. 

But Alexina 1— to me that evening 
she was particularly tiresome, and what 
the people could see at her 1 am sure 
I could not understand ; for to me her 
beauty, and her manners, and her be- 
prais^ blandishments, were absolutely 
a bore. Some traces were left on my 
dreamy recollection of a former wor- 
shipping fluttering at the heart in her 
presence ; but how it arose I could not 
conceive — she was absolutely nothing I 
but pretty and plaguing as most women 
are— and proud as a princess, without 
more to live upon than my mother’s 
mantua-maker; and her iathef prouder 
still, and yet the ghostly old Von was 
of less sterling value than my English 
steward. And these genealo^cal, stu- 
pid Germans took the liberty of talking 
of her and me, because,forsooth, I chose 
to flirt with the creature, because every 
one admired her, and I found it was 
the fashion. Bah I 1 was sick, and 
wished myselfagain in HanoverSquare, 
alihougii 1 couldn’t recollect that that 
was much better. In short, the night 
was, as usual, insufferably fotiguing, 
and still more stupid than the former. 
I returned early to my hotel, and was 
obliged to take a sleeping draught— 1 
was so wretched. 

Next morning 1 found some satis- 
faction in the perusal of an English 
newspaper. My thoughts were all of 
home, and I hoped some relief from 
ihe sight of old mces ; and with these 
feelings was mixed that undefined sort 
of curiosity that arose out of a certain 
former consciousness. To do justice 
to my rascals, they had every thing pre- 
pared— all was inmkedandarrai^— 
I had nothing to give me the slightest 
trouble. Thrusting my newspaper into 
my pocket, I was assisted to my carriage. 
I was seat^— 1 was ready. Up went 
the side-blinds, smack went the whips, 
and 1 heard the forward villains from 
behind shout, “ Ho ! for England !" 
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a£C0J.LBCT10VS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
' HIS EARLY MANHOOD. 


Before quitting the subject of German 
literature it should have been remarked^ 
that Goethe’s succeeding tragedy of 
Egmant is a productidn of the same 
Clara, and was calculated to deepen 
the impression already produced on 
Scott’s genius by “ G^tz of Berlich- 
ingen.” 1 have heard it remarked, 
that in the romance of Kenilworth some 
of the scenes bear so close a resem- 
blance to those of Kgmont, that this 
might be supposed the effect of imita- 
tion. If so, it may be an accidental 
coincidence of story, or an effect of 
memory; but, assuredly, no writer was 
over more free from the imputation of 
borrowing than Sir Walter Scott. Had 
he continued his German studies, the 
encHmous stock of fictions, as uell as 
of historical and antiquarian learning, 
which exist in that language, might 
indeed have supplied materials to work 
upon, which would have saved him 
trouble, and undergone in his hands a 
transmutation like that of lead into 
gold. But 1 doubt whether his read- 
ing in the language extended much 
b^ond those volumes which he trans- 
late before the year 1800. The works 
of Goethe and Schiller acted like a 
spark — or say, rather, a torch — kind- 
ling up his own genius, which found 
ample materials in the old ballads and 
historical records of his own country ; 
and being once excited, required no 
further aid from foreign sources. In 
truth, after Sir Walter Scott became 
actively engaged in authorship, he 
every year read less and less. As in 
Ae early pact of bis life, until the age 
JOt twenty-five or thirty,, he did iittle 
else but read, in his latter years he 
^was so unremittingly engaged in writ- 
<ing, that reading no longer aflbrded bis 
mind sufficient excitement. 

One 6f his ^carUest friends, whose 
oxample induced him to try his powers 
in litemtara, was the eccentric Matthew 
.8. .{mris, whose clever ballads, and 
.ffommee entitled the Monk, unequivo- 
wly inodetled from German sources, 
had made him on object of notonety*; 
.wldck^ boweter, vwas considerably in- 
>nied by the circumstances of his 
of a fair fortune in the 
ntoying in fashionable 
" e^wing a seat in parlia- 

Ko otk could proceed more 


cautiously than Scott iu his attempts 
at authorship. So little confidence 
did he at first place in his own powers, 
that it was not without hesitation he 
entertained the idea of being able to 
approach the rank of Monk Lewis as 
a composer of ballads ; but by the ap- 
probation cordially bestowed on his 
Glenfinlas, and Kve of St John^ he 
found, perhaps to his surprise, that be 
had underrated his own capacity in 
that respect. 

1 have observed, that the interest he 
took in the politics of the day, com- 
bined with literary research, formed 
the main springs on which his activity 
was kept up, and which prevented him 
from assimilating with tne idle mem- 
bers of the stove-school. If his wishes 
as to becoming professionally a soldier 
could not be gratified, it was at least 
in his power to '‘play at soldiering;” 
an amusement into which he entered 
with the utmost enthusiasm and fer- 
vour, when, in the year ^97, he be- 
came an Officer under the banners of 
the Royal Mid-Lothian Regiment of 
Cavalry. At this period he cemented 
a cordial friendship, which endured 
through life, with several very eminent 
public characters, who ware also zeal- 
ous adherents of the Tory government ; 
especially his noble kinsman, the Duke 
of Buccleuch ; Mr. Blair, afterwards 
president of the Court of Session ; and 
Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Mel- 
ville. 

If Scott, according to his own words, 
had gained no ground •in life which 
was not won by his own exertions, yet 
in his fiiendships he assuredly was for- 
tunate, especially with those three in- 
dividuals. Every one who remem- 
bers the Duke of Buccleuch in 1797, 
will be ready to characterise him as a 
model of a nobleman, — by his activity, 
bis regular habits of business, his buoy- 
ant jovial spirit, his princely generosity 
and zeal to do good without ostenta- 
tion, ennobling the rank which be held 
instead of depending on that rank for 
distinction. With regard to President 
Blair, had it not been for the assiduity 
with which he devoted himself to a la- 
borious profession, there is little doubt 
that he would have become eminent os 
an author. Overloaded as he was 
during his practice at the bar with a 
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of busineas^ yet found 
tim for literature ; and, during vaca- 
tion-time, always recurred with a sin- 
gular degree of juvenile zest and ardour 
to bis favourite studies. Between the 
character of Scott and that of Blair 
there existed indeed some strong points < 
of resemblance. There appeared in 
both a great command of temper, with 
a constitution naturally irritable, — the 
same coiitem|>t for obstacles such as 
would have appalled most other men, 
— the same unconquerable spirit in the 
fulfilment of duties once undertaken, 
— while, also, in their eccentricities, 
particularly that of absence of mind 
(or abstraction), there was an affinity. 
This, indeed, was more remarkable in 
Blair than in Scott, of which the latter 
used to mention a ludicrous instance. 
On coming out of his house one day in 
George's Square, he was met by a 
stranger, who touched his hat, and with 
seeming familiarity marched up to the 
threshold. What do you want, sir ?*' 
said the judge rather sternly. ** My 
lord,” answered the stranger, ** I came 
to call for Mr. ThamMon'* Mr. 
Thamson ?” repeated his lordship ; 
** this is my house, and my name hap- 
pens to be Blair. Go about your busi- 
ness, sir.” My lord, I beg pardon ; 
Mr. Thamson is your lordship’s clerk.” 
“ Good God !” said the judge sotto 
voce, and walking away, is lhat man's 
name Thompson ?” Tlie clerk had 
been tolerated by him twenty years, or 
more ; though distinguished for stu- 
pidity, and answering probably to the 
ap|)ellatioo of James or Saunders, his 
proper name had been wholly forgot- 
ten. Non erat tanti virt. 

But of all friends whom Scott at 
this early period had acquired, none 
was more steadfast and congenial than 
the late Viscount Melville, and none 
approved more cordially of the spirit 
wliich he evinced as adjutant of the 
Mid-Lothian cavalry corps. It should 
be noticed that, at this period of his 
life, as indeed for the following thirty 
years, the Author of WaverUy was 
gifted with great vivacity and buoy- 
ancy of spirits, llis constitution pro- 
mise to be robust and lotig-enduring ; 
and he was equally ready at all times 
for the sports and exercises of the field 
or the industrious labours of author- 
ship. In regard to these last, he had 
not yet adopted that system of early 
rising for which he was remarkable in 
latter years, but would often continue 
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bis studies through the whole night, 
without beii^ ineonvenienced by it, of 
sufferipg fatigue on the following day. 

In whatever Sir Walter Scott un<wr-< 
took, excepting perhims the manage- 
ment of pecuniary affairs, there ap- 
peared the sam^peculiarity of disposi- 
tion and talents, only turned into a 
different channel, which he exhibited 
in his writings. As to the discipline 
of a troop of yeomanry, those only 
who have served in one can appreciate 
how much of patience, ingenuity, and 
application is required before any re- 
spectable appearance will be made on 
a field-day. If the French had been 
actually off the coast, Adjutant Scott 
could not have shewn more alertness 
and enthusiasm than be now did, in 
drilling both horses and men, of which 
many whimsical instances might be re- 
corded. With all this enthusiasm, he 
had opportunities enough of indulging 
that keen sense of the ludicrous which 
accompanied him ilirough life, though 
he never made a really ill-natured joke 
at the expense of any one. With this 
vein of comic humour, it is almost 
needless to observe that he was a su- 
perlative companion in the mess-room, 
where his unaffected cheerfulness and 
boundless store of anecdote often set 
the table in a roar. 

There was once a story current of 
Scott being in early age deeply attached 
to a lady of great beauty and high 
rank ; which liaison, as the ** tide of 
true love never did run smootJi,” 
ended in disappointment, preyed upon 
his spirits, and gave for some time a 
recklessness to his feelings which might 
have influenced him to plunge deeply 
into literary research, by way of a se- 
dative. I know not whelher there is any 
foundation of truth for this rumour. - 

'In 1797, after a ramble through the 
beautiful scenery of the Cumi^rland 
lakes, he happened to stay for soma 
time at Gillsland, which had then 
some celebrity as a northern watering- 
lace. Such places of resort are cele- 
rated for match-making ; and he here 
became acquainted with Miss Char- 
pentier, whom he speedily afterwards 
married. 

• • * ♦ 

Through life Sir Walter Scott ima- 
gined himself a prudent man ; I have 
said imagined, bemuse his innate kind«» 
ness of heart and generosity, his lit^ 
rary abstraction-, his boundless hospi^ 
tality, love of architecture and ladd^ 
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icape-gardening, old books, pictures, 
ana antiquities, wereiall at war with 
what is usually termed prudence., For 
one step up hill,” as he sometimes ob- 
served, “ tnere were three downwards.” 
His resources were multifarious,— his 
skill, sagacity, and perseverance in 
turning them to the best account were 
worthy of the highest admiration ; and, 
having accomplished much as a finan- 
cier in acquiring money, which occa- 
sionally was showered upon him, he 
perhaps determined also to become a 
rigid disciplinarian in repelling at- 
tacks upon nis purse ; but the barriers 
he raised against expenditure were 
easily broken down, and to become 
avaricious was wholly impossible. 
Yet, ere dismissing this point, let it be 
remembered that, had it not been for 
accommodation-bills granted or in- 
dorsed to support the credit of his book- 
seller, Sir Walter Scott never would 
have known any real pecuniary diffi- 
culties : were it not for the multiplied 
evils which arose out of that one error, 
or misfortune, he might at this hour 
have been alive and affluent. 

1 believe that, if he betrayed the 
slightest alloy of self-conceit or vanity 
(tlmo which nothing was more oppo- 
site to his character), this consisted in 
the idea that, though devoted to the 
Muses, he could yet persevere quite 
enough in that courtship without abat- 
ing one tittle of worldly wisdom. He 
always disputed the notion that a man 
of letters or poet cannot be a man of 
business ; and, after his marriage, was 
an indefatigable attendant at the Par- 
liament House. His extreme par- 
tiality for the country, however, made 
him wish for some retreat out of town, 
in which to spend the holidays ; but at 
first he proceed on a veiy moderate 
scale. His residence in North Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, formed for many 
years his bead-quarters; and here was 
founded that library, and collection of 
antiquities and armour, which after- 
wards accumulated to great extent. 
The house was small, but convenient, 
having a quiet library in the rear, where 
his bmks were arranged in such per- 
fect Older that he could in a moment 
command any volume that was re- 
qoUbd,— ‘the dusky old covers being 
mays retouched by his confidentiid 
btiskr, aad blazoned with their names 
lil'»ld lettera. The massive library- 
table, the trophies on the wall, the 
Homan lamps on the chimney-piece, 


the spectral figures produced by old 
coats of mail and hauberks placed up- 
right, — all were in symmetry. There 
was no litter or confusion ; and, to pre- 
vent an accumulation of useless papers 
(for even the envelopes of the letters he 
received would in the year have made 
a waggon-load), a large round basket 
always stood at hand to receive what 
Voltaire chose to denominate ** foul 
linen.” One winter evening, when 
Scott happened to cram into the fire a 
very large portion of manuscript of 
which he h^ made a fair copy, and 
Mr. Ballantyne (the printer) wished to 
take it out again, ** Be quiet,” said 
the author, ** and rest assured you 
have got what is quite bad enough al- 
ready ; don't ask lor any thing worse.” 
In those days he carefully transcribed 
his productions, and seemed to take 
pleasure in so doing ; but latterly, it is 
almost superfluous to observe, that the 
practice was discontinued : in truth, he 
never took time even to read over the 
pages ere they were sent to the printer. 

For landscape-gardening, for archi- 
tecture, as already mentioned, and even 
the intepor embellishments of a house, 
Sir Waner Scott always shewed a pe- 
culiar taste; and no residence could 
come into his possession, though but 
for a short time, without being im- 
proved. Soon after his marriage, in 
1 797, he chose for his summer retreat 
a thatched cottage in the neighbour- 
hood of Lasswude and Roslin, close to 
the properties of his friends the Duke 
of Buccleuch and Mr. II. Dundas of 
Melville. The road from Edinburgh 
to Lasswade crosses that tract of country 
which forms the opening scene of ac- 
tion in the Heart qfldid-Lothian. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to point out 
the cottage of Jenny Deans, so many 
new buildings having spread in the 
once lonely district of Newington and 
St. Leonara's ; but about half-way to 
Roslin there exists on the right an old 
square tower (whitewashed) which un- 
questionably stood in the poetical pic- 
ture for the residence of the Laird of 
Dumbiedykes.” The whole road affords 
beautiful prospects. Passing the said 
Dumbiedykes, you proceed to the top 
of Gilmerton Hill, from whence is ol^ 
tained a view of Edinburgh, which for 
grandeur of outline cannot be sur- 
passed. Thence, descending, you 
soon arrive at the valley of the Esk 
and village of Lasswade, which I have 
often thought supplied materials for 
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the picture of Ganderscleugh/’ so 
humourously introduced in the pre- 
faces to Ta/es of my "Landlord. There 
is the same steep hill down which 
the Edinburgh mail-coach approaches 
every evening,— the same atmosphere 
of quiet seclusion, which only stupified 
the schoolmaster, but made bis usher a 
poet. There is, moreover, a noticeable 
school-house on the river side wherein 
Mr. Tennant, the ingenious and learned 
author of Anster Fair^ for some time 
enacted the humble part of Jedediah 
Cleishbotham : lastly, on a high sloping 
bank there are the ruins of an old 
chui-ch, surrounded by lofty ash-trees, 
whicl) a poetic imagination might very 
easily convert into the remains of a 
venerable abbey. 

Probably the happiest years of 
Scott's life were spent at this hamlet ; 
and it might have been well for him if 
ambition, that “ last inftimity of noble 
minds,*’ had never tempted him to 
change his abode. The cottage had 
attached to it only a few acres, com- 
prising the diversities of a paddock 
for grazing, a tolerable garden, and, on 
the opposite side, a rising patch of 
waste ground, commanding 'la view 
into the beautiful valley where now 
stands Melville Castle. The house 
was neatly thatched, had a romantic 
appearance, and contained a good and 
cheerful drawing-room, of modem date, 
with a small and rattier sombre old 
dining-parlour, forming the ideal of a 
winter “ snuggery.” When Scott first 
arrived, the place was a neglected 
wilderness, but he immediately com- 
menced his operations to render it a 
cottage ornc ; and it delighted him to 
say tliat he and Mrs. Scott had exe- 
cuted most of the improvements with 
their own hands, 1 remember that two 
crooked trees, with rugged bark, had 
been selected to form an entrance, 
having their tops fastened together, 
thus making a rustic arch, and ivy was 
planted below to twine round their 
shafts. From thence proceeded a car- 
riage-drive, winding round to the door 
of the cottage. Honeysuckle and 
China-roses were carefully trained up 
its walls, and the garden soon assumed 
a flourishing ap|.^arance. 

In Scotland, to be wanting in hospi- 
tality would indeed argue meanness of 
character, education, and birth ; it 
would form a crime not excusable 
even on the score of poverty, fiut of 
all men, certainly none could be more 


hospitable than Scott, lie was so 
even to strangqp, but to friends his 
kindness had no bounds ; and in after 
years* his patience was often sorely 
trespassed on and tried by visitors 
who made their efUrte without ei'en 
the shadow of previous introduction. 
One day, at Abbotsford, he had been 
itiducf d to parade before a tedious 
guest of this description, who, finding 
the house full of company, at length 
took his leave, or was bowed out. The 
** Gieat Unknown ” gladly retreated to 
his own apartment, but on the way 
was overheard muttering to himself, 
— “ After allf 1 might at leoit have 
asked him to dinner'* Among other 
causes of his happiness at Lasswade 
may be reckoned that, from the nar- 
rowness of the accommodation, he 
could not receive large parlies ; and if 
uncongenial guests did arrive, they 
could not, as at Abbotsford, be re- 
quested to prolong their stay. 

1 remember, though it is like a 
dream, a visit to Mr. Scott during the 
last year of his residence at this cot- 
tage, which he felt some regret at leav- 
ing ; but his appointment as slieriflT 
bad afforded a reason why he should 
be domiciled for some time each year 
in the county over which be exercised 
that cfiice. Some rambling notices of 
this visit 1 shall venture to set down ; 
but at such distance of time much 
cannot be expected from recollections 
of the conversation, which, had it been 
ever so pointed, I was too young to 
appreciate. But the truth is, that men 
of much inferior minds have supplied 
better materials for volumes of table- 
talk” than Sir Walter Scott. The 
leading characteristics of his conversa- 
tion depended on his unaffected good 
humour, on the utter absence of any 
djesign to produce effect^ either by wit- 
ticisms or superiority of eloquence; 
for in this respect, at a party of iot- 
disant wits, he was like a man who 
l^ersists in wearing plain clothes while 
others are sirutting in bag-wigs and 
gold lace. Somewhat on the same 
principle that led him to withhold his 
iiiitne from the Waverley novels he 
also seemed rather to shun any distinc- 
tion that might have been gained as a 
** talker,” contenting himself with what 
Galt has called a pleasant comical- 
ity and as to his excellent old 
stories and happy illustrations, they 
dropped in by nieie accident, u his 
memory supplied them, when applicable 
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to the immediate topics of discomae^ 
1 may notice en pagumi one more 
peculiarity. As it* was next to im- 
possible to inveigle Scott into U col- 
loquial dispute^ it became also scarce 
practicable for others to carry on an 
angry controversy in his presence. 
Some ridiculous anecfiote, or bizarre 
mode of stating the question at issue, 
generally succeeded in making the an- 
tagonists both laugh and abandon their 
hostility. In this respect, Pinkerton, 
Ritson, and Weber, were the most un- 
manageable persons he ever had to 
-deal with ; but even their acerbity 
was neutralised in his presence,— 
though poor Weber’s insanity, after 
long and foithful service as an amanu- 
ensis, became at last too apparent to 
admit of his being, as usual, a guest at 
the table of his benefactor. 

I had been invited to pass an after- 
noon at the cottage, and visit whatever 
was remarkable in the neighbourhood. 
At that time 1 believe the principal, or 
I may say the only, object of my am- 
bition was to have a volume of poems, 
with or without roy name attached to it, 
actually in print. With regard to the 
contents of the book, either in bulk or 
style, whether ballad, ode, or sonnet, 
1 was not particular. A volume con- 
taining about as much as Gray’s poems, 
published by a leading bookseller, 
would have satisfied my desires ; and 
having accomplished Uiis, 1 should 
have died content! Accordingly 1 
had elaborated a thin quarto of about 
one hundred and twenty pages, with 
twenty lines in a page, which con- 
stituted the magnum opus whereon im- 
mortality was to be founded. Greater 
trash could not exist ; but Mr. Scott, 
who was fourteen years my senior, 
had the condescension to pronounce 
the verses “very pretty” — though he 
doubted (well he might 1) if booksellers 
would like them. 

“ I have no pretension,” he added, 
** to style myself a litemry character, 
which would be rather an imposing 
title to found on the mere editorship 
or imitation of some old ballads.* But 
.this much 1 can clearly understand of 
literaiy employment, especially poetry, 
m«c»od As an amuienienty butaeplor- 
Moocuprtfettion. Fortunately, how- 
ever, you have it in your power to woo 
the llttse without needing to consider 
whether she has any * tocher i and as 


to the guerdon of praise, it is best t6 
look on it as of no consequence. The 
man who writes well generally has a 
pleasure in writing, which alone is a 
recompense; and with regard to ob- 
taining the favour of booksellers or the 
public, it is a mere lotteiy, in which, 
as in other lotteries, those probably fare 
best who think least about the chances.” 

1 have admitted some egotism, only 
to shew in what character 1 was first 
introduced to the “ Great Unknown,” 
who at that period was equally un- 
known as a great genius even to him- 
self. In a very l^autiful morning of 
October I rode out, fully occupied in 
mind with anticipations of a delightful 
visit ; for I had discrimination enough 
to perceive that, as a literary acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Scott deserved to be held in 
high legard, while his buoyant spirits 
and unaffected manners rendered him 
a favourite in all circles. On arriving 
at the heights above Lasswade, T thought 
it the most beautiful village 1 had ever 
seen. The landscape is well wooded 
and finely diversified — the small river 
£sk assumes in its windings many 
picturesque forms — there is a neat 
village jjhurch, with white spire — and 
tlie whole scene has an aspect of peace- 
fulness, serenity, and prosperity, not 
often to be met with in villages near 
Edinburgh. 

Not knowing which was the house, 
I descended the valley, intending to 
put up at the inn and inquire my way, 
when a livery servant, of whom 1 had 
no remembrance, came up, and touch- 
ing his hat with an air somewhat en 
miUtairCj asked if he should take my 
horse to the stables. Probably his re- 
collection of me as a visitor in Castle 
Street was clearer than mine of the 
domestics ; and having pointed out 
the cottage, instead of mounting the 
pony, he led it away down hill as 
respectfully as if it had been the 
charger of a king. 

Every step within or near the abode 
of an eminent man is interesting. I 
had read with great admiration all the 
verses which Scott had then produced, 
including unpublished ballads, and, 
though without any prophetic notions, 
felt perfectly convinced that 1 was on 
a visit to no ordinary character.' Turn- 
ing off from the highway, I entered a 
cart-track, or by-road, betwixt ba^horn 
hedges, now profusely covered with the 


* The first edition of Minstrelnt rf the Scottish Border was then in the press. 
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red and ripening fruits of Autumn^ and 
soon reached the entrance-gate betwixt 
the two crooked trees already men- 
tioned; which are visible at the pre- 
sent day, but stripped of their bark 
by the weather. 1 had scarcely got 
through it when an angry and sonorous 
voice excited some momentary appre- 
hensions for personal safety. It was 
that of a large dog, of a mixed breed, 
with a head like a mastiff, who came 
up at first very ferociously, and with 
the eye of an examining dimanier. It 
appeared, however, that he, like the 
servant, had some grounds of recon- 
naissancct and decided that 1 was not 
contrehmidy for his growls were soon 
exchanged for playful gambols, and 
he scampered before me, looking back 
\\ ilh raised eyebrows and a joyful ex- 
])ressiou, as if he would have said, 

Come along; this is the way.*’ I 
followed him till we came opposite 
the drawing-room windows and the 
little peaceful meadow, in which a 
pony and cow were grazing. I was 
struck with the exceeding air of neat- 
ness that prevailed around : the hand 
of tastefhl cultivation had been there, 
and all methods employed to convert 
an ordinary thatched cettage into a 
handsome and comfortable abode. The 
door-way was in an angle formed by 
the original old cabin, and the addi- 
tional rooms which had been built to it. 
In a moment I had passed through the 
lobby, and found myself in the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Scott, and Mr. William 
Erskine, afterwards Lord Kinnedder. 

At tins early period Scott was in 
appearance much more like the por- 
trait by Saxon, engraved for the first 
edition of tlie Lady of the LakCy than 
to any subsequent picture. He re- 
tained in features and form an impress 
of that elasticity and youthful vivacity, 
which he used to complain wore off 
after he was forty, and uy hu own ac- 
count was exchanged fur the plodding 
heaviness of an operose student. He 
had now, indeed, somewhat of a boyish 
gaiety of look, and in person was tall, 
slim, and extremely active. Through 
life he possessed that remarkable rautar 
bility of countenance, which occasioned 
much discrepancy in the productions 
of his portrait painters, it was very 
possible that half a dozen pictures 
might resemble the original, and yet 
be very unlike one to another. 

This reminds me of what once oc- 
curred at the rooms of an eminent 
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artist, who at the third sitring declared 
himself at fault, and that be could not 
bring out the exj^ssion be wished to 
convey.* 

“ Why, what the deuce would you 
have ?” answered Scott ; I am sure 
your production is only too good for 
such a subject.” ^ 

There, it came back again for a 
moment,” said the artist ; but, no- 
il is not yet perfect.” 

Meanwhile a stentorian voice was 
heard among visitors in the adjoining 
exhibition-room, and Scott, who well 
knew the comical character of the 
speaker, observed, ** Hah ! there is 
honest Jack Fuller.” 

Ileureka cried the artist ; ** that 
is precisely what I wanted. Now I 
have caught it, and am content.” 

The original bust in marble at Chan- 
trey's exhibits accurately the kind of 
expression which Jack Fuller’s oddities 
must have excited ; but it is much en- 
feebled in the ordinary plaster copies. . 

To return. On my entrance Scott 
was seated at a table near the window, 
and occupied in transcribing from an 
old manuscript volume into his com- 
monplace book. As to costume, he 
was carelessly attired in a widely made 
shooting dress, with a coloured hand- 
kerchief round his neck ; the very anti- 
thesis of style usually adopted either 
by a student or barrister. 

Yet a few words on the common- 
place book. Never did any one in 
appearance enjoy so much leisure, and 
economise time so profitably, as the 
Author of Waver Uif. Quietly, yet I 
suspect with great inward enthusiasm 
and delight, he collected, under parti- 
cular heads and classes, such extracts 
or traditions as might afterwards en- 
lighten the dark page of history, or give 
a strength, vitality, and vraUembUmce 
to his original productions, which mere 
imagination, without learning, could 
not possibly affonl. I cannot say whe- 
ther the system of a commonplace book 
was regularly persev.^red in, for he had 
peculiar modes of assisting his memory, 
which would have been of no use to 
any one else ; but, for example, it may 
be noticed that he had written at this 
time many pages of notanda^ directly 
or indirectly connected with the life of 
John, Master o^St. Clair, who was 
exiled for his share in the rebellion of 
1715, and took temporary refuge at 
'Kirkwall, ill Orkney, where his ances- 
tors had once large property and a 
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ftfineely cattle. Of these 1 am not 
e^wi^ tlfat any use vma made, except 
What appears in tlie*notes to the 
tjfthe Last Minstrel. * 

1 was received with the utmost 
cordiality. ** Ilah !’* he exclaimed, 
** welcome, thrice welcome I for we 
are just now proposing to have lunch, 
and then a long, long walk through 
wood and wold, in whicii I ani sure 
you will join us. But no man can 
thoroughly appreciate the pleasure of 
such a lifo who has not known by ex- 
perience what it is to rise spiritless in 
a morning, and daudle out half the day 
in the Parliament House, where we 
must all compear within anotlier fort- 
night ; then to spend the rest of one's 
time in applying proofs to condescend- 
enceSf and drawling out papers to bam- 
boozle judges, most of whom orodaizcd 
enough alresidy 1 — What say you, 
Counsellor Erskine ?" 

Not one syllable did this gentleman 
utter in reply. He had just laid down 
the newspaper, taken a huge pinch of 
snuff from a mull which the reverend 
Dr. Jameson had foigotten on the 
previous day, and sat staring at the 
window. Loid Kinnedder was remark- 
able for abstraction of mind and taci- 
turnity ; that is to say, he would not 
speak at all unless when roused by 
some subject which interested him, and 
he could then become very eloquent. 
He had great enjoyment in literature ; 
but with regard to his own composi- 
tions, was so exceedingly fastidious, 
that this, independently of his profes- 
sional labours at the bar, would have 
been sufficient to prevent him from 
appearing much as an author. He 
read, however, with intense interest; 
and of books was so tenacious, that, 
with the exception of a dictionary of 
decisions, his library always remained 
under lock and key, and within cases 
with close fronts, so tliat no one could 
see the contents, or be tempted to 
borrow a volume; whereas Scott, in 
regard to books, always freely bor- 
rowed and lent* With an appearance 
of much quietude and goM-riature, 
ISrskinehadagieat share of that irriuble 
temperament which often accompanies 
..poletical talent; and of poetry he was 
At least a most acute and excellent 
JOdiQ^ Merit he would carefully dis- 
And kindly applaud, even in the 
|)«Mfgst aspirant; bat wo to the 
imthor wlto imagined ihd he would 
skip over inaccuiucies and be lenient 


tofhulisl fie was an exc^Heqt leader 
and reciter of verses; ami, conaeiods 
that be produced effect, veiy 
willingly officiated in this way. On 
no other friend as a critic did Scott 
rely so much as on £n|kitiej| and 
many times even whole pages of poetry, 
after being transcribed for tlie press, 
were entirely recomposed at the sugges- 
tion of this fastidious but kind' adviser. 

Ere proceeding further, let a few 
words oe devoted to the interior of the 
humble cottage at Lasswade. With a 
mind almost perpetually active, while 
to superficial observers he might seem 
a trifler, the Author of Waverlep soon 
gave a new appearance to every place 
of which he chanced to be the tenant. 
He might be employed dt Iving in bis 
garden, or knocking nails with pieces 
of cloth into the wall to train the 
shruhs and fruit-trees — he might he 
cleaning his gun, binding his own 
books, or arranging antiquities, — yet 
these occupations did not interrupt, 
but rather assisted pursuits worthy to 
be called intellectual. Old books, 
pictures, and manuscripts, armour, 
costume, and implements of all sorts, 
seemed to be with him necessaries of 
life, and they accumulated wherever 
he went, like plants and stones with 
the botanist and geologist — though, 
instt ad of contributing merely to science, 
such collections gave rise in his hands 
to new creations out of old materials, 
or 1 might say to the production of 
new life. It vas not enough to have 
the bniiting-botile of King James VI. 
as an object of curiosity, hut the rex 
pacificus must be himself evoke^ to 
appear once more before the eyes of 
the world in most aiUAising propria per- 
sona. The temporary ceil at Lasswade 
was not, of course, without its anti- 
quarian adornments; and in a recess 
of one of the windows stood a painter's 
lay figure supporting a coat of mail, 
and having arms and hands, in one of 
which was placed fantastically the 
remnant of an old broken sword. 
Over the marble chimneypiece, too, 
there was a trophy coropo^ of an 
authentic old Highland shield, with 
various swords, arrows, daggers, and 
other weapons, which the owner de- 
lighted to say were as ancient as the 
times of iiobin Hood. 

* « * • « 

** What makes you so grave, coun- 
sellor?'* said Scott, again addressing 
Mr. Erskine. “ Come, alk giierra ! 
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Rouse, and say whether you are for a 
walk to-day/' 

(.ertainly — in such fine weather, 
I don’t see what we can propose better. 
It is the last 1 shall see of tlie country 
this vacation/' 

“ Nay, say not so, man ! * — we shall 
all be merry twice and once yet, before 
the evil days arrive/' 

I'll tell you what T have thought 
of tliis half hour : it is a plan of mine 
to rent a cottage and cabbage-garden ; 
not here, but somewhere further out of 
town — perhaps in Kttrick Forest — 
and never again, after this one session, 
to enter the Parliament House." 

And you will ask Ritson, perhaps, 
to stay with you, and help to consume 
the cabbages ? But those who talk of 
running away from duty are not al- 
ways the first to do so. 1 maintain 
.stoutly my determination to abide by 
the Parliament House ; but am more 
likely to fling up my gown and briefs 
than you are. Rest assured we shall 
both sit on the bench one day — but, 
heigh-ho ! we shall both have turned 
very old and philosophical by that 
time. Instead of ballads, 1 shall per- 
haps be writing treatises, likefiMon- 
boddo, 011 the origin of languages, or 
to prove that men should have tails — 
varied now and then with an edifying 
new tractate on the law of entail." 

“ Did you not expect Lewis here 
this morning ?” 

i^wis, I venture to .say, is not up 
yet, for he dined at Dalkeith House 
yesterday, and of course found the 
wine very good. Besides, you know 
I have entrusted him with Finella, till 
bis own steed gets well of a sprain, 
and he would not join our walking 
excursion. — I see you are admiring 
that broken sword," he added, ad- 
dressing me, “ and your interest would 
increase if you knew how much labour 
was required to bring it into my pos- 
session. In order to grasp that moul- 
dering weapon, 1 was obliged to drain 
the well at the Castle of Dunnottar." 

** Is Dunnotlar Castle worth seeing ?" 
inquired Erskine. 

« Worth seeing, indeed ! — as if it 
were not worth travelling five hundred 
instead of one hundred miles to see. 
Why, counsellor, we must go there to- 


gether next spring. We shall find an 
Aberdeen smack at lieith — no, a Shet- 
land vessel homew&rd bound forL«rwick 
would be best, because we can after- 
wards visit Shetland also ; and we shall 
make an agreement with the captain to 
set us on shore at Dunnottar, and to 
stay there for a? whole week, if we 
desire him to stay. And there you 
shall see not only the well which I 
drained, but the celebrated Whigs* 
vault, with remnants of the iron staples, 
stanchions, and chains, wherewith the 
poor devils were fastened to the wall. 
How would the selfish, cautious, cow- 
ardly crew of modern Whigs like such 
treatment ? But it is time to set out ; 
and here is one friend *' — addressing 
himself to the large dog — “ who is 
very impatient to be on the field ; he 
tells me that he knows where to find a 
hare in the woods at Mavisbank. And 
here is another" — caressing the terrier 
— who longs to have a battle with 
the weasels and water-rats, and with 
the foumart that wons in a glen near 
the caves of Gorthy. So let us be ofi/' 

Mr. Scott and his friend passed the 
time on the way to Uosliii in a poli- 
tical discussion on the events of the 
times, of which so little interest did I 
then take in politics, that 1 scarcely 
remember one sentence. At length 
we came to a high jutting point of rock, 
from which on one side is commanded 
a beautiful view into the valley of the 
Ksk, and on another are seen for the 
first time the ruins of Uoslin Castle 
and its chapel. 

** Now, though we are accustomed 
to all this, Erskine," observed Scott, 

we must allow our young friend to 
pause, ponder, and admire. I suspect, 
also, that a rest here will be very agree- 
able to all of us. Yonder, sir, you 
behold the far-famed chapelle, founded 
in 1446 by the powerful William St. 
Clair, which, whatever we modern 
critics may think of it, was not 
finished without the aid of an archi- 
tecl who had travelled to Rome, and 
throughout all Europe, to learn the 
deeper mysteries of bis vocation, and 
give the proper embellishments to its 
interior. It is one of the few remnants 
of the olden time on which our gre.it 
champion of the Scottish church did 


* The reader must imagine as he best can the comic half-theatrical tone with ‘ 
which the phraseology of Shakespeare, and other old writers, was introduced by the 
Author of Waeerleif in ordinary conversation. To the ignorant it will seem odd; 
but 1 cannot help this. 
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not exercise his peculiar plans of re- 
fbimation. There you shall shortly 
*trend on the pavement under which 
twenty of the hold barons orRoslin 
are laid in their armour ; and, as you 
are fond of ghosts, 1 dare say wc could 
make a bargain for you witii the ])or- 
tress of the chapel, that, if so inclined, 
you might be allowed to pass a night 
there, and try whether any of those 
cavaliers, haply troubled by an evil 
conscience, is in the habit of walking 
at the spectral hour/’ 

“If you are going into the chapel/* 
said Erskine, “ 1 must insist that the 
horrid old woman with the stick may 
not be suffered fo enter it. Give her 
the money she expects, if you will ; 
but let her be paid for holding her 
tongue, not for speaking.” 

“ \Vhy, counsellor, she would ding 
the money at our heads, and perhaps 
lay the stick across our shoulders, if 
we dai*ed to make such a proposition. 
There is a pleasure in her song which 
none but the songstress knows; and 
by telling her that we are acquainted 
with it already we should only make 
the poor devil unhappy : and where- 
fore should we do this only to relieve 
ourselves from a little trial of patience ? 
Reflect, also, what place is so fit for 
penance as a Catholic chapel ; and 
thank your stars that you are not 
obliged to pray for hours or weeks 
together on the cold stones, and live 
on peasemeal and water for the expia- 
tion of your sms.” 

I must say that Scott did not after- 
wards practise as he preached, but 
with almost boyish drollery interrupted 
the old woman's explanations, starting 
doubts, and correcting blunders, till 
her indignation was fiercely roused. 

“ Owe, ay !*' she said ; “ it’s like 
eneuch that you indeed — a wild young 
chap — should ken better than me, that’s 
lived a* my days at the place, and 
learned the stones as they are deli- 
vered down frae father to son, and frae 
mither to dochter.” 

1 wish we knew more than we are 
ever likely to do of the powerful fa- 
mily that once owned this castle and 
«hapel/'said Scott, in a reflective tone. 
“ Doubtless there were beauteous dam- 
sels as well as belted knights, that now 
* sleep the sleep that knows no wak- 
ing ’ under these cold stones : anxious, 
of course, were the days and hours 
which they often spent within the 
castle-walls; intricate and hazsirdous 


the adventures in which they were en- 
gaged. A chronicle of RosHn, or of 
any other old castle of consideration — 
that is to say, a minute record of the 
lives of its various inhabitants, how 
they fought and caroused, loved and 
hated, worked and played, would be 
worth more than all tlie mere romances 
that ever were penned as a fund of 
amusement and instruction. But we 
have only vague outlines : imagination 
must do the rest.” 

“ Yet, ns to the Sinclairs, you have 
considerable evidence already,” ob- 
served Krskine. 

“ Scarcely enough for a condescend- 
ence to go into court with,” replied 
Scott. “ Why, we are adopting par- 
liament-house language for every thing! 
Yes, of a family so highly connected, 
and so powerful, we must have evi- 
dence. The founder of this chapel, 
with his endless string of titles, his 
princely castle in the Orkneys, and his 
alleged immorality of conduct, is not 
to be forgotten. But, on the whole, 
how' little more do w*c learn from his- 
tory than that Sir William lived and 
reigned at one time, and Sir John at 
anothd*, while of the fair dames little 
or nothing is saidl We find their 
names in long lists, it is true, and as 
having assisted on certain public occa- 
sions of war or pageantry. But the 
poet must either discover or invent 
more than this, lie requires to know 
their individual habits of life, their 
wants, wishes, and springs of action. 
In trutli, we know far more about 
Major Weir and his enchanted stafl' 
than about any of the Roslin barons 
and baronesses ; and if 1 were ever to 
become a novel-writer, I think I would 
choose him, if not for my hero, at least 
for an agent and leading one in my 
production.” 

** The major was a disgusting fellow, 
however,” said Erskinc : “ 1 never 
could look at his history a second time. 
A roost ungentlemanlike character !” 

“ True; but remember, you judge 
only by what his enemies have said of 
him : it is an er parle statement. We 
are informed that he lived in the West 
Bow, and occasionally gave the utmost 
annoyance to his neighbours by the 
eldritch laughter, and other noises, 
that arose in his house at midnight; 
and by tlie hobgoblins that appeared, 
not only at his windows, but stalking 
along the .streets to and from his man- 
sion. ITe is, of course, represented as 
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a public nuisance ; and the foulest ac- 
cusations, over and above that of deal- 
ins with the devil, are superadded. 

know all this, and I am afmid we 
know also that he was burned alive, 
and his staff along with him; which 
was rather severe retributive justice 
for allowing the tall woman without a 
head, or with three heads, to parade 
the streets, or permitting his devilish 
companions to laugh at midnight : and 
would those who burned him, or ap- 
roved of his being burned, represent 
im as a gentleman ? Certainly not. 
But all this does not afford any suf- 
ficient reason why a poet or novelist 
should not introduce him as a highly 
intelligent, well-educated personage, 
who had before signalised himself in 
the wars, and ** had losses.*’ Though he 
dealt with the devil, and the hobgob- 
lins came about him, why should we 
set him down for an uiigentlemanly 
fellow, unless we could have his own 
statements also (which, rely on it, 
have been suppressed), and knew the 
motives for his actions at least ns well 
as we know those of Dr. I’austus?*’ 
From lioslin Chapel we went al- 
most immediately across thenriver, to 
visit a certain cave which was a fa- 
vourite with Scott in those days, though 
it is only an insignificant one among 
many which exist in Scotland similar 
to that in which the Baron of Brad- 
wardine took refuge. It enters from 
the front of a precipitous cliff, is cut 
into the solid rock in form of a cross, 
that is to say, one considerable 
apartment, with’ two niches or projec- 
tions. Like other places of the same 
kind, it is concealed from observation 
by overhanging thickets of wild wood ; 
nor can it be reached without clinging 
to the branches, either in mounting or 
descending. ' We descended, and here 
an accident occurred which might have 
had serious results. We came along in 
safety till we stood close to the cave ; but 
in turning to enter it Scott made a sort 
of leap, which his lameness rendered 
ineffectual, missed his footing, and fell 
down the precipice. Had there been 
no trees in the way he must have been 
killed ; but midway he was stopped by 
a large root of hazel, where, instead of 
struggling, which would have made 
matters greatly worse, he seemed per- 
fectly resigned to his fate, and slipped 
through the tangled thicket till he lay 
flat on the river’s bank. All this was so 
alarming that T could not help uttering 


a vehement exclamatipn. Never 
mind,'' said Ermine, I am certain he 
is not hurt;*' and accordingly Scott 
rose HI an instant from his recumbent 
position, and with a hearty laugh 
called out, Now^ let me see who else 
will do the like.'* He scrambled up 
the cliff with alacrity, and entered the 
cave, where we had a long dialogue. 

« « • • 

On our return to the cottage we 
found the party increased by the ar- 
rival, in our absence, of Mr. John 
Leyden, and a gentleman of grave and 
formal manners whom 1 never saw be- 
fore nor since, and named (I believe) 
Mr. Macritchie. 

1 have already noticed Scott's friendly 
disposition to patronise and assist me- 
ritorious aspirants to literary distinc- 
tion ; and among his young acquaint- 
ances, and fellow-students of old manu- 
scripts and border traditions, Leyden, 
notwithstanding his bizan'c manners, 
was, perhaps, of all the most congenial 
and (leserving. He had boundless en- 
thusiasm for Scottish characters of the 
olden time, for Scottish music, poetry, 
and scenery, for hard study in every 
department ; and to all his undertak- 
ings applied himself with a degree of ar- 
dour which no difficulties, complexity, 
nor even danger, could extinguish. His 
favourite principle was that difficulties 
exist but for the bold and persevering 
to conquer, and in a humble depart- 
ment, that of transcribing from books 
and manuscripts in the Advocates* Lib- 
rary, he cheerfully rendered Scott good 
service, — indeed, could have written 
sixteen hours per day without once 
complaining of the drudgery. Fatigue 
he maintained was a feeling which en- 
tirely depended upon the mind, and 
over which the mind ought to triumph. 
Probably no one ever left his own 
country as a professional man in search 
of fortune with more acute emotions of 
regret than Leyden ; and this he has 
beautifully expressed in subsequent 
poems. His unconquerable spirit 
proved at last the indirect cause of his 
untimely end,—* for the severe applica- 
ton to which he subjected himself in his 
Oriental studies no doubt weakened his 
frame, and rendered him less able to 
contend with the malady which seized 
him when on duty in the pestilential 
island of Java. But of personal fear, 
or even caution^ he seemed at all times 
nearly insensible. 

On our arrival, Scott inquired “ What 
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had become of the learned cabbage- 
eater ?*' meaning Ritsqn, whom he had 
CDcpected to dinner. 

** Indeed, you may be rejoiced that 
he is not here,” answered JDdrs. Scott; 
** he is so very disagreeable. Mr. Ley- 
den, 1 believe, frightened him away.” 

Leyden then descnBed, with some 
asperity, what had occurred. About 
two o’clock, when Ritson made his ap- 
pearance, a cold round of beef was on 
the table, of which Mrs. Scott inad- 
vertently offered him a slice ; and the 
antiquary, in his indignation against 
the use of animal' food, had expressed 
himself in such outrageous terms to 
the lady, tliat Leyden first tried to cor- 
rect him by ridicule, and, on the mad- 
man growing more violent, became 
angry in his turn ; till at last lie threat- 
ened, if his antagonist were not quiet, 
he would thraw his neck,” which 1 
almost believe he would have done. 
Scott shook his head at this recital, as 
if he did not much approve of Leyden’s 
conduct any more than that of the 
other party ; which, the former observ- 
vehement in his own justifi- 
cation. Scott said not a word in reply, 
but took up a large bunch of feathers 
fastened to a stick, denominated a 
duster, and shook it about the student’s 
head and ears till he laughed, — then 
changed the subject. This might seem 
unworthy of repetition ; yet, by those 
who were acquainted with the illus- 
trious subject of these memoranda^ it 
will, howe\er insignificant, be recog- 
nised as strictly in keeping with that 
playfulness of manner and aversion to 
dispute which 1 have already men- 
tioned. 

In allusion to an unfortunate littera- 
teur (since dead) who contrived to live 
in a perpetual worry of apprehension, 
and was a malade imaginaircj Scott 
once observed to me, — 

** That poor man will end in actually 
producing all the misfortunes which he 
is so anxious to avoid. 1 have tried 
every means to divert his mind, but in 
vain. He is a living proof of our 
adage, that Hhose who seek freiti find 
them.’ I could verily believe that if a 
mere child attacked him with a drawn 
sword he would run ^inst the blade, 
instead of gently putting it ^ide, as we 
should aluHWS do with the minor, and, if 
possibk^ all the gwfer, evUs of 

To return, — dinner was plainly and 
unostentatiously, yet elegantly served, 
and our entertainer made every one 


happy by the mere influence of that 
good-humoured drollery which ap- 
peared natural to him, and of which 
the effect depended more on the 
tone and manner than on the words. 
Afterwards, when Mrs. Scott retired, 
the grave, formal gentleman, who was, 
1 believe, a native of Glasgow, re- 
quested permission to make a bowl of 
cold punch, which was readily granted. 
I then had the honour of starting a 
subject for conversation which lasted 
for the remainder of the evening ; for, 
having this much in common with the 
Author of Waverlepf that 1 was fond of 
antiquities, 1 proposed a secret excur- 
sion to Roslin chapel at the dead of 
the night ; that we should enter it by 
the window of the sacristy on the east, 
provided with a dark lantern, and all 
necessary implements, and should dig 
up and carry away at least one of the 
twenty coats of armour which are said 
to be mouldering under the cold stones 
of the chapel. Had any one ventured 
actually on this exploit, I am per- 
suaded Scott would nave been among 
the first to prevent or punish the of- 
fender; for such infringement on sa- 
cred gro^Vid, and on the etiquette due 
even to the dead in old families, was 
quite inconsistent with his principles. 
But /, for one, was perfectly serious ; 
and it amused our host to humour the 
plan, and enter into all its details, 
more especially as our solemn friend 
Mr. Macritchie (over his bowl of 
punch), taking the whole in downright 
earnest, became ludicrously zealous in 
interposing wise objections, and start- 
ing endless doubts a.s to the hazard 
and impropriety of the undertaking. 
To parry his arguments seemed to 
afford Scott great entertainment. Ley- 
den, I believe, felt as gravely bent as 
myself on carrying this plan into exe- 
cution^ though he screamed with 
laughter at the conversation ; and a 
day was actually appointed for the 
" Raid of Roslin,” but subsequently, 
on account of bad weather, not to 
speak of other motives, our scheme 
was abandoned. 

On the merest trifle often hinges the 
fortune of a whole future life ; and had 
it not been for the accidental sugges- 
tion of the beautiful, accomplished, and 
truly amiable Countess of Dalkeith, 
Scott would certainly never have writ- 
ten his first metrical Tomance, and 
postibly never even dreamed of rising 
to high eminence as an author. She 
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had heard tlie legend of the dwarf- 
demon, Gilpin Horner,’* and wished 
to have some verses written about him, 
probably Uiinking this would be an 
easy task ; and her slightest wish was 
a law. But the dwarf was no very 
poetical personage. He had made his 
appearance unexpectedly, it is true, — 
had behaved capriciously, — like Num- 
ber Nip, frightened both grown people 
and children, — shewn the notable in- 
clination for mischief which is custom- 
ary with devils, and at last vanished 
as unexpectedly as he came ; but all 
this was quite as well told in prose as in 
the best ihymes that ever were penned. 
In order to meet Lady Dalkeith’s 
wishes, therefore, he must be intro- 
duced as an infernal agent in some 
plot of importance which was yet to be 
devised. Neither the devil nor his imps 
could be brought with effect into 
poetry for their own sakes, nor unless 
there was somewhat of importance to 
be done. Thus arose the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel^ though the original idea 
of ‘‘Gilpin** soon became subordinate, 
and was lost in the superstructure. 

In regard to the compositi|n of his 
first poem, Scott resembled an author 
from whom in other respects he widely 
differed. ^ Lady liesketh wished that 
Cowper would write for her a few 
lines, or pages, of blank-verse, and 
gave him, at hap-hazard, the “ sofa ** 
for a subject. He began with no 
higher aim than to fulfil the commands 
of his female friend; and the result was 
that a long and most original poem 
unexpectedly rose up, which formed at 
once the basis of his immediate and 
lasting reputation. The analog does 
not stop here. In after-life Cowper 
planned another blank-verse poem, 
which at the outset he intended 
for a great work, to be entitled the 
“ Four Ages of Man ;** but he wrote 
with difficulty only about one hundred 
lines, and nothing more came of it. 
With this might be compared the 
Lord of the Islet^ though the differ- 
ence iTetween Scott’s character and 
that of Cowper cut off the risk of its 
remaining unfinished. The subject 
was the best he had yet treated, and 
there is no want of strength or art ; yet 
the genial feelings, the vivida vis^ the 
je ne s^ai quoU of poetic inspiration 
were less obvious ; and, instead of 
adding by it to his celebrity, he had 
the mortification of seeing it drop al- 
most still-born from the press. 


Of the Last Minstrel he wrote, at 
Lady Dalkeith’* request, some opening 
stanzas, which he read to his friends, 
who— being, of course, utterly uncon- 
scious of the effects to which such a 
commencement might lead — received 
them with gregt coldness. The rule 
holds good, — “ never shew to fools or 
children a work half done.** Although 
he at first destroyed his production, and 
seemed to abandon the idea, yet there 
is no doubt he had conceived the plan 
of an entire poem ; for, when some 
friendly critics declared that the lines 
had dwelt on their remembrance, and 
they wished he would go on with it, 
the work proceeded at the rate of 
about a canto in a week. Such ra- 
pidity was a natural effect of his vivid 
conception of character and situation, 
which carried him on without effort; so 
that the work proved as entertaining to 
the author in composition as to his ad- 
mirers in perusal. In the iMst Min- 
stnl we find that happy blending of 
descriptive passages with the narrative 
which forms a leading charm of the 
Waverley novels; and the language 
and metre present the careless freedom 
natural to a man who feels himself 
master of the subject, and that in his 
hands it is thoroughly plastic. The 
mere simple ballad of “ Rosabelle** 
alone — so clear, so graphic, and me- 
lodious— would have been enough to 
acquire for its composer the reputation 
of a poet. 

• * « « 

His appointment as sheriff, and mi- 
gration from Lasswade to his new re- 
sidence, formed, of course, a grand 
epoch in a quiet literary life. Ashestiel 
was an old and rather dilapidated 
house, not in itself romantic, but situ- 
ated in Ettrick forest, amid scenery 
affording all those elements which a 
poetic mind delights to combine and 
work upon. It stands close to tlie 
banks of the bold and bright river 
Tweed, which flows past the garden on 
the south, and is surrounded by wild 
mountains, exhibiting here and there 
the grey ruins of an ancient fortress 
and straggling patches of underwood 
— remnants of the once celebrated 
forest. It was a scene in every respect 
congenial to his taste and imagination ; 
he could here live more majoram^ after 
the style of his own baronial ancestors, 
nor enjoy the pleasures of the “ merry 
green wood ” one tittle the less because 
the domains were not his own. The 
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profound solitude and tranquillity of 
this district were admipibly adapted to 
promote literary industry and inven- 
tion ; all its features were suited to re- 
vive and deepen those early impres- 
sions from the lonely heaths of liox- 
burghshire already so (^ten mentioned, 
and to which he owed his first poetic 
reveries and impulses. 

Scott was now probably aware that 
he moved in a path which might lead 
him to the highest honours, and may 
have felt some share of that intoxica- 
tion which gratified ambition usually 
excites ; but, if so, not the slightest 
trace of any such feeling appeared in 
his outward demeanour, which was 
invariably humble and unpretending. 
At this time party-spirit was cherished 
in Scotland to a degree which in the 
present era would appear ludicrous 
and absurd; and the poetical sheriff 
of Selkirk, being an individual highly 
esteemed by leading members of the 
Tory faction, was proportionably dis- 
liked by the Whigs, with whom, how- 
ever, he always kept ostensibly on the 
best |)ossible terms; for, though they 
might contemn his principles, or affect 
to despise his ballads, they at least 
could not deny the amenity of his 
manners, and the sterling integrity of 
bis character in private life. 

In the beautiful and quiet seclusion 
of Ashestiel the Laj/of the Last JMinstrel 
was completed, and* appeared in 1805. 
Itapidly it spread his reputation, and 
the most inspiriting encomia poured 
in from all quarters. The description 
of Melrose Abbey, and the ballad of 
liosabelle, were imprinted on the 
memory of every one not utterly un- 
susceptible of the charms of romantic 
poetry ; and it was scarce possible to 
visit any house where a copy of the 
expensive quarto, with its “ rivulet of 
verse flowing through a meadow of mar- 
gin,” was not to be found on the draw- 
ing-room table. Yet the poem had, of 
course, its hypercritics, especially some 
wiseacres among the Whig faction, who 
were not disposed to admit that what 
was 80 contrary to established rules, 
and to thtir criterions of excellence, 
should be considered poetry. But the 
intrinsic beauty, the originality and 
vivid feelings of the JLay, were attrac- 
tions too powerful to be resisted. 
These potent spells had done their 
duty — fiad worked their way to the 
hearts of the public ; and the empire 
thus gained could not be undermined 


nor shaken by the efforts of such petty 
cavillers. 

Meanwhile it was Scott's persevering 
practice to give himself out for a mere 
man of business. Daily and regularly 
he appeared during the session on the 
boards of the Parliament House ; and 
though no strife arose amongst attor- 
neys who should first secure his assist- 
ance, yet he went through the routine 
of duty, and maintained that literature 
should never be allowed to supersede 
professional engagements. But all the 
world now courted his society, and 
every one expressed a wish that he 
would produce another poem. For 
two years, however, he remained un- 
decided what was to be the subject ; 
and during this interval contented 
himself with publishing a separate 
edition of his Ballads and Li/rkal 
PifceSy and announcing, in the end 
of 1807, Six Epistles from Et trick Fo- 
rest ^ which were then partly written, 
but were afterwards remoilelled and 
adapted as introductory dedications 
prefixed to the several cantos of 
Hlarmion. 

Benefits, like misfortunes, rarely 
come single; and within the next year, 
afler the flattering reception of the 
iMst Minstrel^ the friends whom he 
had gained, and who w'ere sFeadily at- 
tached to him, obtained for Scott from 
Mr. Pitt's government the promise of a 
situation the best of all adapted to his 
wishes, namely, that of a principal 
clerk of session, whose duty it is to 
sit immediately under the bench and 
take down the decisions of the court, 
also to sign divers papers. The ap- 
pointment was ratified, with many com- 
plimentary expressions, by Mr. Fox and 
his friends during their short accession 
to power. In order to fulfil llf6 duties 
of this place, rapidity and precision of 
penmanship are especially requisite; 
and for these qualifications (the ra- 
pidity, in particular) Scott, until his 
latter years, was eminently distin- 
guished. Afler his illness in 1819, 
however, his hand became much 
changed, and, though similar in cha- 
racter, was cramped, and even illegible, 
except to those who were habiluatecl 
to Hs peculiarities. His predecessor, 
Mr. George Home, who had broke 
down under the Herculean task of 
noting decisions, but who still survived, 
drew for several years the entire profits 
of the situation, till, in 1812, this gen- 
tleman received a pension and retired ; 
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so that henceforth Scott derived a fixed 
income from his appointment — not, 
indeed, always the same, but averaging 
at 1500/. per annum. 

lie was thus completely withdrawn 
from the bar, and, like a voyager who 
had got into port, might still look on 
himself as a traveller or man of busi- 
ness if he would ; but all he had to 
do in the latter capacity was to keep 
pen in hand and note down decisions. 
The employment, however, would have 
proved exceedingly irksome to any 
literary man not accastomed by strict 
discipline and early rising to make the 
most of his time, for he was under the 
necessity of attending every day from 
ten to two o’clock. Jlut instead of 
being annoyed by such drudgery, it 
seemed as if he delighted in it, and 
had some feelings of self-complacency 
at rendering himself useful. Tlie lord- 
president had before ironically said 
that be was eminently well provided 
with clerks — having four, of wliom one 
could not read, another could not write, 
and two could neither read nor write. 
On the contrary, Mr. Scott, from the 
commencement of his labours, was 
complimented by the judge *for the 
correctness and celerity with which he 
acquitted himself; and 1 believe he 
felt more flattered by such approba- 
tion than by the praise bestowed on 
his poetry. 

I remember some stanzas, written 
by the Rev. James Marriott, “ On 
Mr. Walter Scott’s leaving the Bar,” 
and first published in the Edinburgh 
Annual Register. They were so well 
conceived and expressed (hat I would 
have transcribed them here, but have 
no access to a copy — nor, indeed, to 
any book. 

Tlie predictions of Air. Marriott and 
his other friends were realised. No 
sooner had he obtained a situation, 
which would have induced most other 
people to subside into quiescence, 
than he began in right earnest those 
literary labours which continued hence- 
forth without intermission until nearly 
the close of his life. At this period 
the mania for black-letter books began 
to manifest itself in the land, and, 
like the once notable tulip- madness in 
Holland, proved an important source 
of emolument to those who had even 
#«maU caiiital to embark in the pur- 
chase of rare specimens. It was quite 
possible for such traders occasionally 
to purchase for a trifiiiig sum an eiitiie 
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library from some improvident or illi- 
terate represeDti^^ive of an old family, 
by wimm the books were looked upon 
as mere lumber. From these the for- 
tunate purchaser well knew how to 
select the gems inestimable in the eyes 
of a collector, any one of which, being 
properly set anef adorned in its fragrant 
binding of Russia leather, would some- 
times bring nearly as much money as 
had been given for the whole lot. It 
was, indeed, on this basis principally 
that the late Mr. Constable, who had 
the honour of publishing the of 
the JmsI Minstrel and Marmion, con- 
trived to accumulate that wealth, or 
acquire that credit, which, if more 
prudently managed, might have in- 
sured him stability and reputation for 
life. Air. Scott was one of the very 
few among Constable's patrons who 
could turn this mania to good account ; 
for, whilst he seemed to the uninitiated 
to have an indiscriminate appetite for 
old books of every description, the 
truth was that he seldom made a pur- 
chase of one without some rational and 
special object in view. The volume 
in itself alone might be of no value, 
but it joined in as collateral evidence, 
and served like one of the component 
stones of an arch ; his old books being 
all I educed into particularelasses, each 
bearing on some p^ ^ular point or era 
in history, manner^cTItfcisni, politics, 
or superstition. Among his collections 
in this way, by far the most valuable 
were those in the department of Scot- 
tish and English history. But for 
many years one of his favourite pur- 
suits was tJiaUqf demonology and 
witchcraft,— a subject which he nc doubt 
would have trcated*witlvgreatoAect, had 
It not been laid aside fpr better things 
until the evil days came; and in all 
that he then wrote, however estimable, 
there appeared to those who had known 
him in better times the characteristics 
of huijy and constraint. The learning, 
industry, and research, were still ob- 
vious, and in almost every page some 
line or sentence existed nhich were m 
unison with the tone of former days; 
but the genial spirit which ought to 
liavc animated and harmonised the 
whole no longer appeared. The work 
was task-work ; and the energy which 
prompted such exertions, under disad- 
vantageous circumstances and painful 
impressions, soon worked its own 
decay. 
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^ BOMINIE SKBLPOOUr. 

** A TRUE TALE. 

Shewing how be spent a Sntunlaj Afternoon — what befel him at Night— 'and how 
« he got home on Sabbath Morning. 

hOVKL INTO METRE BY WANDERING WILLIE. 

Twas Saturday, the clock tolPd twall— 

Ilk stroke dissolved scholastic thrall : 

The lads toom'd frae the scaliu* scule ; 

Wi’ lightsome hearts, unsear’d wi* dool, 

Tliey rin, they lauch, turn heads ower kreels ; 

Ane loups the dyke, anither speels ; 

They bizz and bir, halloo and skirl. 

Till through yer head the sound gangs dirl. 

At praps or bulls some play thegither, 

Or ower the brae houch ane anitner. 

There on a mound stands Willie Wastle, 

Wham birkies beard e’en in his castle. 

The douser dux within the scule, 

Without ’s a dowff and sneev’lin’ siiord ; 

Close to the wa* his showther rubbin* — 
fie *s aff, lest he should get a d rubbin’ 

For takin’ down some sprittlc spunk ie. 

Or bein’ a tale-piet on the munkie. 

A fig for rank by beuks or gear ! 

Quick wit and strength dings a’ thing here. 

On the door-stane the Doroiiye stands, 

Breek-pouches fill’d up wi* his hands, 
llis glesses push’d up on his brow, 

His duffel coat, o’ aim hue, 

Thrown back sae easy ower his showther — 

The neck o*t whiten’d wi’ bair-powther ; 

Tails straik’t like backs o’ spreckled hens, 

Wi’ wipin’ inky-nebbit pens. 

Noo Dominie Skelpdoup look’d as liappy 
As ony crony ower his nappy. 

On lowest form the weeest bairn, 

That feichts bis carracties to learn. 

Is na’ mair gled o’ freedom’s blessin’ 

Than Skelpdoup at the scule dismissin’. 

Weel pleased he hears the rair and rustle — 
llimsel feels half-inclined to whustle ; 

Thinks o' his youth, when he was frisky — 

As gleg he feels as ’twere wi’ whisky. 

The weekly play-day joy fiow’rs dung. 

On maister auld and scholars young. 

The pedagogue has frien’s to crack wi’. 

To drink a health or tak’ a d^k wi ; 

An’ ane that mauna be negl8mt. 

His greatest frien’, and maist respeckit — 

The minister—^ his worthy patron — 

Of wham nae ^id said could be flatt’rin’. 

He looks aboon, he scans the sky ; 

“ Will ’t turn out weet,^j will ’t keep dry ?” 

Though leam’d in wisdom b’ the weather. 

Some sma’ duds mak’ his Judgment smither ; 

But fine or mirk, or dry or weet, 

Wi’ Rigside’s pastor he maun meet : 

Come rair or foul, resolved to gang, 

He wadna mind a starm a sang. 
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Auld Skelpdoup — I maun tell the truth, 
Though 80 to do I may be laitli 
O* gormandisers bore the bell, 

Delightin* weel his kyte to swelf. 

The quality ne'er fash'd his fin, 

Sae that the mess wad displace win ; « 

Nae ane e'er kenn'd his quantum iuffif 
Nor heard him cry out, ** Hold, enou^ I'** 
Cauld kale or warm, he liked them baith — 
To cock-a-leekie nothing laith; 

Wi* equal glee hotchpotch he'd sowp. 

Or down Craig's Close mak* collops loup; 
lie liked fu' weel the royal haggis. 

Or parritch wi* sour milk in luggies; 

He’d mak’ a shift, 'thout muckle grief, 

Wi* English puddin' and roast beef ; — 

In Scripture words, ance mair 1 tell ye, 

1 fear he made his god his belly. 

Noo, at the manse this bein’ weel kerit. 
The gudewife kindly aye took tent 
To mak’ some dish o’ arra scraps — 

A haggis, or hotchpotch, perhaps. 

Or ony thing, so there was plenty — 

.list gie 'm eneuch, he wasna denty. 

Thus *twas prepared, whene'er he cam’ 

To chat, an’ drink, an* lauch, an' cram. 

The duffel coat noo doffed for black. 
Substantial braid-claith clads his back ; 
lie dons his bmeks o' aim grey, 

So seldom seen on ilka day : , 

Syne briskly steppin' ower the muir, 
lie ’s in the town in half-an-hour. 

For some kirk-elder noo he’ll spier, 

Or frien* he’s kent for mony a year ; 

Or ca’s to tell some doatin^mimer 
Her Jock dings a’ the scule thegither. 

** I'm gled the lad’s sae guid 's ye say — 

Noo, Maister Skelpdoup, what ’ll ye bae?" 
Proud o’ her son, her heart rins ower, 

An’ Dom’nie gapes to kep the show’r. 

A sicker baillie neist he’ll se^ 

That ’s no yet paid his laddy's fee : 
lie jist draps in for trade to spier. 

Lets fa’ a hint — the time o’ year. 

A' minor visits paid and past, 

He's at the manse arrived at last. 

The minister gies welcome kind ; 

W’ friendly grip their ban’s entwined. 

He greets the Dom’nie, learned root 1 
-Fra’ whase rich sap there’s mony a shoot 
O' erudite and stenin' knowledge, 
drown up an’ flourish’d in a college. 

Noo common compliments are gi’en. 

An' also ta’en ; syne, wi' a wh^n 
O' questions about this an' that, 

They fa' intil a friendly chat, 

About their brethren o’ the kirk. 

Some they dab fair, an' itliers mirk ; 

O’ this aue’s stipend, that ane's marriage ; 

Tlie bride wi’ tocher, an' a carriage ; 

This ane, placed 'gainst pop’lar will, 

Mak's the seceder^s kirk to fill ; 
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That ane, deposed for heresy, 

An ill-used man they baith agree. 

O' patdtnage they talk wi’ wisdom, 

An^ then the voluhtaiy system ; 

Synod an’ presby t*ry their acts 

Are scann'd, and mony stubborn facts, 

Nae muckle to the members’ credit. 

— But, ^whisht 1 their vengeance we maun dreut it, 

Wha frae the kirk has kept ald^C " ^ 

An’ frae the session got reproof : 

What erring sinner, lass or man, 

Bears excommunication’s ban? 

O’ college cronies neist they crack, 

Ower mero’ry’s shouther keekin^back, 

When classes they did tend theg^ther. 

Or at a disputation tether. 

Their fellow-students* lives they trace — 

How this ane’s ris’n the kirk to grace, 

An’ that ane dlls professor’s chair ; 

How ane a living’s got, nae mair ; 

Anfther, or by gowd or meiit — 

The first, the council wad prefer it — 

Gets an equivocal degree. 

Mark’d D — D, thus ; or thus, D.D. ; 

Wihile ithers hold despotic rule 
Ower callants in a parish scule, 

Wi’ twenty pounds o’ revenue, 

An’ a’ that they can add thereto 
By orra jobs, at orra hours — ^ 

On rushes wasting giant’s powers. - 
They free discuss things said and done, 

By puir below and great aboon. 

\Vi’ sic like crackin’ a’ agog, 

Bin minister an’ pedagogue — 

The tervant here is maisler call’d 
Like Saturnalian jokes of auld. 

The ane lays by his awfu’ frown, 

The ither thinks na’ on his gown ; 

An’ equalising whisky thaws 
The wielder o’ the sceptral taws — 
llis frozen mien — an' melts the ice 
O’ clerical hauteur sae nice : 

Forgettin’ a’ things but themsels, 

Each ane his langsyne story tells. 

But think ua’ converse could beguile 
Skelpdoup Yrae eatin’ a’ tliis while, 

That he could e’er forget his aim 
And end — to fill his cravin’ wame ; 

He did na’ keep his jaws a ga’in’, 

That words alane should out be fa’in’ ; 

He did na’ wag his new-mawn chin, 

To send guid out ’thout takiii’ in ; 

It did na suit the Dom’iiie’s plan 
To chat ower empty cag or can. 

As weel expec*, without seed-sawin’. 

To hae rich rigs o* barley grawin’ ; 

As weel expec’ flour frae a mill, 

Whilk ye hae pit nae com intil ; 

As weel expec’ what couldna be, 

As to speak without eatin’ he. 

Wherewith the Dom'nie’s kyte did swell 
Is needless noo for me to tell ; 
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Justice lie (lid, believe ye me, 

To bis host's hospitality. 

Time afler time he fill'd his plate. 

An’ still he spak’ and still he ate*; 

II is glass was fill'd and fill'd again, 

Nor thirst nor hunger seem’d to wane, 

An* w'asna satisfied till he 

Did clean the empty ashet see. ^ 

Moisten’d wi' braw strong swats for ruin, 

Nae wonder he'd a fruitfu' brain ; 

The sma’ dew o’ sma’ peat-reek still. 

An’ head-bed izzing, chatty yill : 

These made his words grow fiist and thick, 

Crowdin’ ower ane anither quick 
For utt’raoce frae his busy mou’, 

An* scarce could get out fast enow : 

So fruitfu’ in a wordy crap 
Was ilka bit, and sowp, and drap. 

Hut noo the tantaleezing clock 
O' midnicht gies the warnin’ croak ; 

An’ though in midst o’ pleasure's heat, 

A minister maun be discreet. 

The Dom'nie hears the waniin’ sign, 

I'lepares his feastin' joy to tine ; 

.list about canty, hardly fou — 

Nuc got ower muckle, but enou': 
lie jist can tak’ a partin' drap, 

'Thout skalin' ony on his lap : ' 
lie lifts a glass wj’ cautious han’le, 
lint dares nu' tf|r to snufi’a can'le. 

Fu' laith he rises affhis chair, 

Casts a lang ee for ae gless mair — 

.Toomst ower his trapple, feels a' richt, 

An' loof in loof they bid Guid nicht !” 

Cauld cuts the air the Dom'nie's nose ; 

Ilk clieek wi’ warmth o* whisky glows. 

Across the inuir his drear road lies, 

An’ black an’ mirky are the skies ; 

Nae beaten path his steps to guide. 

Nor star in a’ the heavens wide. 

Nor planet points bis hamewarcl way, 

To keep his fit frae ga'in’ astray. 

Noo, oil Uie border o* the muir. 

He halts to think, perplex’d an’ dour; 

There stan's a stump — there a fael dyke — 

The whilk a wee thocht ease his fyke ; 
lie turns Ins face nor'-wast, and syne 
Gangs forward in a due richt line. 

Thus ent’ring on the dreary waste 
Wi* cautious step an* tremblin’ haste, 

11 is head agleg wi' what’s within, 

^ 'tfts'pace he quickens to a rin ; 

Nae jag o’ vengefu’ thistle fears — 

Slioon shield him frae their stingin’ s(ienrs ; 

So, bauldly crushing broom and heat^^er, 

Ane fit fast follows close the ither. 

But, stop I a sudden glif o’ fright 
Does a’ his sliiv’rin’ body smite ; 

Anither fit he daresna move, 

1 1 is switherin’ teeth his terrors prove. 

A gapin’ coal-pit, deadly deep, 
wr sides a’ jagged, black, and steep, 
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Yawnin* to swallow careless folk^ ^ 

Wha, Moe gulped down, ue’er after spoke ; 

Nae friendly dyke, or eai^en mound. 

Or warnin' paf^ to shield it round <— 

(Twas thocnt that to put up a fence 
Was flyin' in face o' Pro?iaence) — 

About was smooth, deceetfu' level. 

As is th% highway to the devil. 

Deep on its sides rank grew the weeds. 

For human blood had warm'd their seeds. 

A widow’s only son was missin' — 

A son that ca'd down mony a blessin* : 

The neebors search'd and sought in vain. 

The callant ne'er was seen again ; 

The coal-pit’s sides wi’ bluid were smear’d — 

They kent his fate, and waehi* tear'd. 

The cannie packman left the clachan, 

Whare he 'a selt bargains, jokin’, lauchin’ ; 

De cam’ na whare he ne’er did fail — 

The bluidy pit-sides telt the tale. 

To keep her tiyst went bonny Jean — 

She went, and never mair was seen : 

Bluid — thistles frae the black heugh tom, 

Wi’ deadly grasp — gait her joe mourn. • 

’Twas there mad Murdoch coost the wean, 

Then jumpt himsel amangst the slain : 

The neebors held the frantic mither. 

Or else the pit had gulp’d anither. 

Besides sic feasts o' human breath, 

O' mony a beast it 's been the deatn : 

Puir ewes and lambs, andevand'ring kye, 

Cropt their last moufu’ far ower nigh ; 

And e'en the Dominie's ain cou 
Fell down its black relentless roou. 

The batter’d bodies at the bottom — 

’Twas said the charm'd earth wadna rot ’em — 

Cauld, dank, an’ bluidy, Uiere they lay. 

An’ bade defiance to decay ; 

An’ mithers telt o’ bogles there, 

Frae danger's way the bairns to scare. 

This awsome heugh, this drear death's door, 

The Dom’nie kent was in die muir. 

He kent, an’ trembled at the thocht — 

The ae fit close to th' ither brocht ; 

Then stood stock-still wi' wilder’d brain. 

An’ cauld fear grew'd through his back-bane. 

A’ reck’nin’ o’ his course he’d lost — 

How muckle o' the muir he’d cross’t — 

Whether the pit was far or near, 

Afore, aside, or in the rear ; 

Maybe 'twas far — fearsome to think, 

Aiblins he stood upon the brink ; 

So black the nicht, so diickly dark. 

His fing’rafore he could na’ mark ; 

He glower'd fu’ hard, an’ strain'd his eeii. 

An' strove to see, but nocht was seen, 
lie cautious drew ae fit around, 

Felt firm — that a’ was ground ; 

Syne flo^ly fttoop't on knee an’ han’ — 

He th^nt ’t^ safer than to stan’ ; 

Syne caiteous creepit on a wee. 

Felt wi' his han’, tiien drew his knee : 
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But a’ on chance he moved alang — 

He micht be richt, lie micht be wrong; 

He micht be creepiti* straight intil’t, 

An* blindlins ga*in* to be kilt : 

The danger micht be far ahint ; 

He kent nae — dean the gate he*d tint. 

Perplex’d wi* fearfu’ rackin’ dout, 

His stock o’ nerve was near rin out ; ' 

He only felt o* safety share. 

The earth whereon he was nae mair ; 

Afore, ahint, on either side, 

Death might be gapin’ feaifu’ wide. 

O awfu’ thochtl lie closer shrunk, 

^An’ cow’riti’ close on earth he sunl^^ 

Resolvin’ there to sleep till day ' ***" 

Should break, an’ a’ his fears allay. 

Sleep ! — na, beware 1 destruction dire 
May lurk in drowsy sleep’s desire. 

Restless, in bed so strange an’ hard — 

Senseless, by slumber thrown off guard — 

He might row ower to dreadfu* death, 

An’, fain’ hard, ding out his breath. 

Wi’ desp’rate grasp he clutch’d the heather. 

An’ close clung to his earthy mither. 

^ Noo, struggling slumber to evade. 

Lest Sleep his brither Death should aid, 
Imagination lent its light 
To shew forth terrors in the night ; 

An’ startin’ aft froe wakefu’ dose, 

*rhe charnel smA breathed in his nose, 

Wi’ wind that ower the fit’s mouth broke. 

An’ thocht he heard the dank toads croak. 

He saw the ghaist o’ mangled Jean, 

A* in a clud o* dazzling sheen ; 

She bade him tell her joe be true. 

An* keep his tryst aneath the yew. 

The peular neist spread out his pack, 

A’ smear’d wi’ clotted bluid, and black ; 

Bade him choose out a guid mart claith — 

.He wadna cheat, he’d tak his aith. 

"^The.bfeedin' bairn mad Murdoch hugg’d, 

Its limbs he riip’t, its hair he rugg’d ; 

An* angry cus it wadna greet. 

He coost it at the Dom’nie's feet. 

Auld Skelpdoup shrank frae touch o’ death. 
An’ sudden wauknin’, catch’d his breath. 

The ruddy sun glint frae the east. 

An’ Dom’nie frae his fears releast : 

The dreaded, dank, an’ deadly pit, 

Was ower the muir fu’ roony a fit. 

Raxin’ his stiffen’d joints he rose, 

An’ tried his senses to compose ; 

Wi’ hurrying steps he cross’t the muir. 

An’, wearied, reach’d the scule-house door ; 
Quick Cfit’ring, lest, on Sabbath morn. 

He should be seen bleer-ee’d, unshorn. 

Lang as bis een enjoys the licht, 

He'll ne’er foiget tliat awfu’ nicht. 
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eiEMORABrLIA BACCIIAX ALIA. 

BY MIBfROD. 

Dear Yorke, r ^ "To be, or not to be ?” but « to 6c,” if 

Were it possible to do without beef the master ordered it, and tlie demand 
and mutton, and divera other refresh* were not unreasonebte.-. But they may 
ments for the animal body, 1 would kick as they will, — there must and will 
make larger disbursements upon the be a top-sawyer in all civilised coun- 
intellectual soul, and take most of the tries, so long as the world stair^ ; and 
periodicals of the present day. Be- we might as well throw the reins upon 
lieve me, sir, yours should not be the foot-board, as Jack Moody did on 
omitted, — for a greater treat to the ge- the Exeter mail, and tell the four 
neral reader cannot, in reason, be de- horses to “ divide the work between 
manded, even in these low-priced days, them,” as to expect the lying axiom, 
for the small charge of half-a-crown. as the Quarterly Review calls it, of all 
Also, believe me, the general reader men being bom equal, ever to go down 
looks for amusement. Many, like my- with English gentlemen. But, really, 
self, are too old for instrticiion ; and, a person who breathed in the last cen- 
really, half the world, if not more, are uiry appears at present to move 'in 
almost inclined to keck at the term, another sphere, --so veiy precosCf as 

since knowledge is become so vulgar my French gardener calls early pota- 

and so cheap. Autopsy omnibusses, toes, is fiuman intellect now ^ome. 
jenny-spinning operatives,* all such As for the promising four-year old (see 
disgusting jargon has long been in a late Bristol Jowrml)^ who can read 
fashion in the cockney world, — and four dead languages, Hebrew one of 

we hear of its spreading into the rural them, with tlie types up, or the types 

districts. W*e snail, 1 conclude, soon down, why, that is not more a proof of 
hear the former telling his orator to go the world itself being upside-down than 
to his agrarian operations, and the #of the excellent swallow of the Bristol 
cleanser of a ditch to his geology. Nor editor, or of his kind friend who fur- 
ls this any conceit of mine ; for I read, nishetl him with the anecdote, neither 
in one of those paste-and-scissors com- of whom, as we say in the stable, by 
positions which are floating about Eng- any means required the assistance of 
land, the following absurdity, a lew the balling-iron. But I had a bit of a 
months since. " If a man (a London taste of this human precosity a short 

operative, mind ve I) takes a walk into time back. 1 saw a blue-coat boy 

the country, and picks up a lump of fishing in a canal very near my house, 
dirt, that is geology'* Bah 1 1 knew the when the following ^ifying conversa- 
world in its (comparative) ignorance, tion passed between us, for a reca- 
and can only say it was then much pitulation of which I must ofier as 
better behaved than it now is ; and so apology my never having before ex- 
would thousands of the advocates for cmanged a word with any of these 
this twopenny-halfpenny knowledge be yellow-legged heroes, whose* libsurd 
obliged to admit, if they looked to focts costume shews that some old ways may 
and not to theory ; and that, instead of be very advantageously exchanged for 
its being, as Shakespeare says, of real new ones. He was a very stout lad 
knowledge the wing wherewith we for his age (a good blacksmith spoiled), 
fly to heaven,” it is evidently wafting with a freckled foce, and lowering 
U8 t’other road. We had no rick- brow, and every hair on his head* as 
burners then ; very few forgers ; no thick as a steel knitting-needle, 
footmen talking about the immortality Nimrod loquitur, Fish bite, my 
of their souls when waiting at dinner, boy?” 
at the same time knocking out young- Boy. No.” 
ladies’ teeth with bread-baskets^ ns Nimrod. Never do* here, with the 
th^ flounce round the room, which was wind north. How many scholars now 

the case some six or eight months in Christ's Hospital ?” 
back, in London ; and then standing Boy, Fourteen hundred 

with arms a-kimbo before a London Nimrod, More the How 

magistrate^ when pulled up for the as- old are you ?” r 

sauTt. No ; the question then was not, Boy, << I'm just past. nine.'’ 
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Nimrod. Whal do you read ?” 

Boy. l*m in Latin and Greek.’’ 

Nimrod. “ Greek ! Why, at your 
age 1 was stuck fast in * Propria qua 
maribuB.* Pray, what Greek books 
may you read ?*’ 

Boy. “ Tm in the Greek Delectus.” 

Nimrod. “ Very good book. Who 
knows but that one day or another you 
may youself become one of the 
— lord -mayor of London, perhaps! 
What is Greek for a fish ?” 

Boy. “ Pisces.” 

Nimrod. ** Very like a whale indeed. 
You are thinking of Latin, are you 
not ?” 

Boy. “ I believe I am.” 

Nimrod. What’s water?” 

Boy. ** Don’t remember.” 

Nimrod. What’s earth ?” 

Boy. (A shake of the head.) 

Nimrod. « What’s God ?” 

Boy. « Dei.” 

Nimrod. “ De — devil I was going 
to say. You are thinking of Latin 
again, my lad. fiut perhaps you re- 
member the Greek for man 

Boy. ** 

Nimrod. “ You are in Greek, to be 
sure,” said 1, aside ; but it i# quite 
clear there is very little Greek in you.” 
So, after asking him half-a-dozen of the 
simplest words 1 could think of, not 
one of which could he metamorphose 
into the Athenian tongue, 1 look my 
leave of this phenomenon of the human 
mind. But a child of nine years old 
in Greek ! ! Tis worse than eight stone 
four pounds on a two-year-old. 

1 must, however, assure you, most 
sapient editor 1 1 am not content with 
an occasional perusal of your very en- 
tertaining Magazine, but have a great 
desire to see myself in your types ; and 
have often had this honour in contem- 
plation, when an accidental circum- 
stance settled the point — at least, as far 
as making the attempt. ’Tis a poor 
soul that never rejoices so, having a 
few friends the other day at my hum- 
ble board, 1 was thus unceremoniously 
addressed by one of them, as clever a 
man as ever the sun or moon shone 
upon, and a great mrsonal friend of 
our late noble and immortal bard. 
“ Nimrod,” said he, “ what are you 
next about to write? 1 am just come 
from Brussels, where I dined with 
Mr. White, with whom a certain person 
lately tiined, and who told him (no 
better authority, you know) that a cer- 
tain article you lately wrote in a certain 


periodical had caused the sale of two 
thousand seven hundred extra co- 
pies in the first lix weeks 1” Cer- 
tainly^ Ihen,” I replied, ** I am veiy 
happy at hearing you say so; and 
as you have the vgv 
favour to give me a thesis? ** Non- 
sense,” he resunled, you don’t want 
a subject ; any thing will make a sub- 
ject for you, — that hottle^iox example,” 
putting his finger upon one that stood 
opposite to him. Now, it so happened 
that the aforesaid bottle was an empty 
one ; and, had it not been for what had 
just fallen from his eloquent tongue, 1 
should have strongly suspected my fa- 
cetious guest was inclined to typify, 
and that the empty bottle was a well- 
chosen symbol of my skull. How- 
ever, I began to cogitate the following 
day, what sort of a thesis a full bottle 
would make, when something told me 
that as it did for Anacreon it might 
do for me ; as it did for Moore, it 
might do for Nimrod. Moreover, as 
Anthony wrote in praise of drunken- 
nes.s, perhaps I may be permitted to 
write against it. Now, then, for a 
start ; and if the contents of ray bottle 
do not equal imperial Tokay, let the 
reader remember, there is no disputing 
on the faculty of taste, neither cor- 
porally nor mentally. An orthodox 
Englishman says, Give me good 
port;” whereas, a Frenchman says, 
** ]\la foi 1 il est poison.” Again, 
with the thermometer at 80 degrees, 
which it is to-day, one of the highest 
gratifications of our nature would be a 
cup of sangaree — half Madeira, half 
water, acidulated with lime, sweetened 
with sugar, and flavoured with spice. 
Should 1 present you, then, with a 
sample of the latter, as it is now as hot 
as in the dog-days, you may perchance 
be satisfied with a sip of the cup. 

Aceto summa vis in refrigerando,” as 
Pliny says of a certain cooling bever- 
age much in use in his day. 

But before we go too far into the 
bottle, let us turn our eyes towards 
that noble plant of the creeping kind 
— the wine-vine, as Moses called it, 
— which Noah preserved for us at the 
same time he preserved the human 
race, and without which, some of my 
friends would assuredly say, he need 
not have troubled himself about the 
latter. But having himself once had a 
taste of its precious juice, who can 
marvel at his having so carefully pre- 
served it, so successfully cultivated 
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it, or 80 freely drunk of it ? Tliink of 
the scene of desolation he must have 
lell behind him wheif he stepped into 
the ark ! nor could the prospect* before 
him have been very inviting. With 
tlie waters standing on the tops of the 
mountains, the valleys below must 
have been any thing But smiling ; and 
we should commend his prudence in 
immediately providing for a replenish- 
ment of his stock. Neither was Moses 
slow in these matters. The sample of 
grapes from the valley of Eschol — 
eacn bunch weighing a dozen pounds 
— set his mouth watering for the Pro- 
mised Land, which was, from that cause 
alone, pronounced to be ** ftit ;** and 
when we are told of its flowing with 
milk and honey, we may take it as a 
figurative term for good wine. But 
theological writers and deeply-read 
Scripturists are not agreed upon one 
point — whether wine was in use be- 
fore the flood, a point now of very 
little moment, as we may be quite cer- 
tain it has never been out of use since. 
Yet if 1 had been examined as to the 
fiict by the Others, I should have given 
it as roy opinion that so inestimable a 
gift could never have been so long 
withheld from man. I should rather 
have said, as has been said before, that 

the use of wine was taught from Hea- 
ven, and is the general product of eter- 
nal reason at all events, we may be 
sure there is no devil in the quality of 
wine; it is excess alone that vitiates 
the gift. The Stoics allowed their 
wise man to drink, at least so says 
Horace : 

** Narratur et prisci Catonis, 

S»pe mero incaluisse virtus 

and the water turned' into wine at the 
marriage in Cana proved that Pindar 
was wrong when he wrote 
Of this, also, we may bo well assured : 
the first thing done after replenishing 
the world was to plant a vineyard, and 
the next to drink of its juice. 

Putting wine out of the question, 
there is something beautifully pastoral, 
as well as highly poetical, in the word 
vineyard^ and the associated expression 
of** every man sitting under his own 
vine,*’ which appeam to form the 
epitome of rural felicity. 1 must, 
liowever, suppose it to relate to the 
eastern arbours, which were generally, 

I believe, 'composed of several vines 
trained over treillage-work, which, 
wlien festooned with bunches of grapes. 


must have been Veiy delightful, aud 
very luxurious ; for I have fiever yet 
seen a single vine-tree which would 
afford more shade than is necessaiy ta 
rorect its own fruit. And who could 
ave so gullBd that great natural philo^ 
sopher, but far too credulous, Pliny, as 
to have made him relate that the stair- 
case to the Temple of Diana of Ephe- 
sus (the largest in the world) was 
formed from the stock of a single vine ! 
In what countiy could such a vine 
have grown ? 1 can only say that in 
my own I have never seen one which 
would cut into rafters for a bam-fluor ; 
and, if we are to believe all we read, [ 
ought to have witnessed the best speci- 
men of this plant of English growth, 
having lived within a mile of The Vine 
in Hampshire, the seat of the Chutes, 
where, according to Camden, the first 
British vine grew. But, speaking 
seriously, 1 was much disappointed, 
after all the high-flown panegyrics on 
this creeping plant, used figuratively to 
represent the people of God, and its 
boughs compared with the goodly 
cedar-tree, in the view I had of the 
Hheiiish vineyards, in my tour through 
Genndny, in which £ confess I saW 
nothing half so picturesque as our 
English hop-gardens, and exhibiting 
but very little more of the sublime 
and beautiful than is every where to 
be seen amongst our gooseberry and 
currant trees. 

But now to the bottle ; and, in pur- 
suance of my subject, I will give a 
brief history of the drinking career of 
an English gentleman's son in my 
youthful days. It too often com-, 
mcnced at a public school, as mine did 
at that of Rugby. How often have I 
been hoisted over a wall at night, and 
re-lioisted by the same meanar, with a 
bottle of wine under my great-coat, 
from “ Master Lamley,” as we used to 
call him, of the Spread Eagle, or ** old 
finimmage," of tlie Black Bear. Tlie 
price of the bottle was half-a-crown, 
and what it was composed of mattered 
not; it was black and strong, and 
called ** port.** Then what a scene of 
confusion would often arise whilst we 
were drinking and carousing over this * 
horrible mixture, in our comfortable 
little studies, when the word ** Ab- 
sence” resounded through the yard. 
The ordeal here was rather a serious 
one. The cr'me of drunkenness was 
become so flagrant, that the visiting- 
masters, each week in their turns, were 
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ym nUttch on dte slen to detect it ; 
fod| ha?iiig detec^d* ity of course to 
punish it. As we net e thief to catch a 
thief, the ** old doctor,’* as we called 
the head-master, in nw-time, a dear 
lover of a drop himself, was the most 
dangerous to encounter on these occa- 
sions. Like the philosopher of old, 
who complained that he had been of- 
fered a glass when he expected a kiss 
(from a lady who had been drinking), 
he would put himself in a position to 
come in contact with the breath of a 
boy. he suspected had been drinking ; 
and was absolutely once seen to stoop 
down to have a sniff of what had been 
ejected by an overcharged stomach, 
which, without submitting to the test 
of the chemist, he pronounced to be 
wine. What followed may he easily 
guessed at. But we were generally wide 
awake on these occasions. We had a 
bit of orange or lemon-peel at our ready 
command, as a foil to the scent ; and, 
to their honour be it said, the masters 
never' intruded themselves into Our 
private apartments. But what must^ 
be thought, amongst all this scrutiny, 
of our half-yearly feast — the last day of 
each half-year — when every bo^gin th^ 
school was put to bed dead drunk 
with rum-punch 1 O, how well I re- 
member the next day’s effects of this 
infernal potation ! It spoiled the plea- 
sure of the first day’s journey on our 
road home, which would otherwise 
have been one of the happiest in the 
year ; and, by almost incessantly drink- 
ing to allay thirst, it generally ended 
in a second night’s debauch. But 1 
have not done with the progress of the 
bottle at Rugby School. There were 
boys in it, in my time, who became 
habitual drunkards. There were the 
teef-steak and other clubs, and some of 
my schoolfellows did not spend less 
than 200/. per annum in the town of 
Rugby in the course of the year. I 
could name one, in whose room I occa- 
sionally officiated as fag,*’ or waiter, 
who would have two or three different 
aorts or wine on the table, and amongst 
them the then very expensive one of hock . 
With this hopeful youth the hie and the 
base — excuse the wit, somewhat on a 
pu with old Lamley’s port— were of 
minor importance. He was a noble- 
man’s son, and could do without either 
Latin or Greel^. I could name two or 
three other hard-drinking men who 
started at Rugby, as if they thought 
life was a race, and who never pulled 
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up until arrested by death at a veiy 
early age. And yet, I believe, Rugby 
was neither befbreinor behind Eton in 
devotions to Bacchus as well as to 
Apollo. I remember passing a short 
vacation at a friend’s house in Buck- 
inghamshire, and adbomTOnyiiig a gen- 
tleman to Eton gn the Triday, for the 
purpose of his tipping his two nephews 
with a five-pound note. We saw 
them again on the following Monday, 
when they unblusliingly avowed that 
the little bit of flimsy had just paid for 
the anchovy toast and wine of the pre- 
ceding week. 

The universities again, — what a trial 
was a few years’ residence in either of 
them to an unseasoned youth, whose 
inclinations led him to pay his devoirs 
to the ivy-clad god t 1 have now before 
me in my memory’s eye the finish of 
an evening in what was called " a good 
fellow's” rooms at Oxford, Some thirty 
years back. It would have afforded 
fine scope for the pencil of a Hogarth, 
and a very instructive moral as well. 
The almost daily repetition of such 
scenes increased the evil, — for the 
wine was .all but poisonous ; and many 
a younger brother became heir-apparent 
from this very cause. But drinking 
was a fashionable vice in my early day;i, 
and 1 was very near being a drunkai^ 
myself; in fact, I did but just weather 
the fatal rock. The son <ff a man who 
never drank, I was by nature inclined 
to follow his example ; and, to induce 
me to do so, he would often remind me 
of these lines in Prior : 


** I dronk, — 1 liked it not ; *twas rage, 
'twaa noise,— 

An airy aceoe of tranaitory joys : 

To the late revel and protracM feaat 


Wild dreama aucoe( 
rest.” 


1 , and diaordered 


But I wish I could say that ffiis was 
the only instance in which I preferred 
the song of the siren to the salutary 
forewarnings of a good man. I veered 
with the wind and swam with the 
stream, until I got into the eddy of the 
gulf that was before me. A com- 
mission in a hard-drinking cavalry re- 
giment very nearly did the business. 
** Look at tnat boy,” said the surgeon, 
one night, pointing to myself (1 had 
been then aoout two years in the regi- 
ment), “ he fancies be cannot sleep 
without a third tumbler of punch upon 
a skinful of wine.” Neither could I 
have slept if 1 had gone quite sober to 
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bed . liowever naturally incredulous of 
ghosts and goblins, such was the excited 
state of my nerves, t||at the naked walls 
of my barrack-room would have been 
adorned with the portraiture of saints 
or devils, men dead or men dying, as 
accurately as if they had been sketched 
by the pencil of a },imner. Without 
my punch, 1 had seen a man hanging 
at the foot of my bed as plain as 1 had 
seen him the previous day on the gal- 
lows; as, also, the wounded soldier 
in the agony of death would be writh- 
ing before my eyes, if 1 awoke in the 
night. But 1 was not the only one in 
this situation. Much as my regiment 
suffered by the sword, 1 have reason to 
believe that, among the officers, about 
equal slaughter was committed by the 
bottle. Perhaps as memorable an in- 
stance of a decided victim to the 
former as the annals of Bacchus could 
produce, was our late adjutant’s son, 
as fine a young man, and as brave a 
young man, as ever wore a sword on 
his thigh. Before he was six-and- 
twenty, he destroyed a constitution 
that appeared as if it would have bid 
defiance to Time, and thus fell into a 

S reniature grave. But much of this 
rinking proceeded from what may be 
called a trial of strength, — that painful 
pre-eminence'’ which Addison speaks 
of. We had two or three officers in 
the regiment whose heads were as hard 
as their hearts were soft ; and, as there 
was no pint-of-wine distinction at our 
mess, we youngsteis could not tear 
ourselves from their bewitching so- 
ciety. Ill one of these trials, I am 
sorry to say, 1 particulaiiy distinguished 
myself; but, like the favourite for the 
St. Leger, I shall soon shew what fear- 
ful odds 1 had to contend with, and, 
like him, what a slight chance 1 had to 
win. JVly competitor was, in the first 
place, a man of nearly twice my ca- 
libre, and as thoroughly seasoned as 
an old port wine cask. In the next 
place, he had been in the regiment 
three years longer than myself ; and he 
had left a character behind him at Ox- 
ford as nearly the best tempered man, 
and quite the hardest drinker of Trinity 
College. Wliat chance, then, had I 
against such an opponent as this ? 
’Twas the sapling to the oak. But at 
it we went, root to fool, in a Dublin 
hotel, to prove which was the better 
man — in other words, the greater 
beast,— and the following was the re- 
turn of bottles emptied : thirty-four, 
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of port, sherry, Madeira, and m 
four days— or four bottles each man 
per day, and one over,— every bo^le 
decanted by ourselves, as was then the 
custom in the sister-island — besides 
cherry-brandy in the morning, at An- 
derson’s fruit-shop, and whisky-punch 
after our oysters at night. Now, then, 
for the effect. On the hero of Trinity 
—none at all ; not an extra tinge was 
given to his rosy but handsome face ; 
but the result to myself is not so soon 
summed up. A month and three days 
was 1 in my bed, — head shaved, — 
brother sent for express, — given over 
by the doctor, — prayed to by the chap- 
lain, — and, to give you some idea of 
the raging fever 1 brought upon my- 
self— >you will excuse my going to the 
road for a simile — when the bed- 
clothes were turned down 1 smoked 
like a coach-horse at the end of a ten- 
mile stage on a frosty morning in No- 
vember I Of course, this cured me of 
these ‘‘ trials of strength,” — at least, 1 
conclude my reader will think so. Not 
it, indeed ! I would not have yielded 
to Alexander himself, much more to a 
brother-officer, after this one defeat : we 
had several more severe struggles for 
the victory, which I never could gain ; 
and it was only a few months back that 
the last struggle took place between the 
Major and Time — having maintained 
the character he brought with him from 
Oxford to the last hour of much more 
than an average life. Not so myself. 1 
became a sportsman — an almost infalli- 
ble cure for such health-destroying ex- 
cesses ; and, independently of occa- 
sional outbreaks, a very sober man 
from that time to this. Moreover, the 
longer 1 live the more I cherish a sen- 
timent expressed by a very zealous 
sportsman, a ci-devmit master of fox- 
hounds, that “ it IS part of every man’s 
moral duty to preserve his health for 
fox-hunting alone.” 

But these times have passed away ; 
and if the intervals between eras could 
be instantly annihilated, and it were 
possible to display the usages of society 
some fifty years back, there would, 
perhaps, be found to be as much altera- 
tion ill the system of drinking amongst 
the upper orders of persons, which the 
world call gentlemen, as in any other 
system with which society is connected. 
A confirmed drunkard is now held in 
abhorrence ; and a gentleman drunk in 
public is nearly become an unusual 
sight. On the other hand, forty years 
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back, a gentleman quite sober at a ball, 
or an evening party, was not often to be 
met with; and I confess that, in my 
youth, 1 valued a man according to the 
quantity of wine he could drink and 
carry away with him. But I was bom 
and bred in a very hard-going neigh- 
bourhood ; and, were I to tell you all I 
know, and all I have witnessed on this 
subject, it would almost appear certain, 
that a change has taken place in the 
human constitution as well as in hu- 
man morals; and that, if gentlemen 
were now inclined to drink as much as 
they used to do, they would fail in the 
attempt from sheer physical inability. 
Then, again, in the formalities and ce- 
remonies of drinking, what changes 
have been effected ! For example, en- 
tering into roinutis, I remember the 
day when the white glass decanter was 
not generally in use at the houses of 
country gentlemen of from one to two 
thousand a-year. It was a green bot- 
tle, much resembling the French claret- 
bottle, only blown in rntlier a more re- 
gular form; and, with the addition of a 
well-cleaned and large silver lable, with 
a rich border, denoting its contents, 
suspended from its neck, had i|pry far 
from an unsightly appearance. At the 
period 1 allude to, again, but little wine 
was drunk at dinner ; nor was it placed 
upon the dinner-table at all. This, how- 
ever, was a nuisance; for, in addition 
to the extra trouble given to servants in 
handing it round, there was the dull 
formality of selecting tlie colours of the 
wine by the pledging parties, some 
times little short of two minutes' work. 
It was “Which wine will you take 
ma'am ?” when ma'am would answer, 
“ I choose red, sir ; but pray don't let 
me prevent your taking white.’' Then, 
how common an occurrence was it, ei- 
ther to see a mutton-fisted footman — if 
be did not run against another mutton- 
fisted footman, when wine and glasses 
were all floored at once — let slip this 
glass of red from off a slippery waiter 
into a lady's lap, if she escaped knock- 
ing it over herself with her elbow. 
These mishaps, I remember, were per- 
petually occurring at my own father's 
table, and for this plain reason, — none 
but a mutton-fisted footman would 
live with him ; for, although a Christian 
at all other times, and kind in the ex- 
treme to his out-of-door menials, there 
was something oftheyero about him at 
his meals, which kept him in a state of 
warfiire with his house-servants, and 


made them more awkward than they 
otherwise might have been. “ You 
have neither eyesinor ears," he would 
tell them a dozen tiroes during dinner, 
and perhaps he would have been glad 
to have added, “ nor mouths.’’ 

One of the greatelt improvements in 
our social hours ^ the abolition of the 
noisy and no less senseless ceremony 
of drinking healths at table ; and yet, 
if I thought you would stand it, 1 could 
bring you a list of authorities for the 
antiquity of the custom as long as my 
arm. Perhaps its origin is deduced 
from the libations offered, first, to the 
true God, and afterwards to those who 
were not true Gods. This is beauti- 
fully illustrated by my favourite bard, 
in his first A'lneid, where Dido presents 
the cup to Bitias, at the welcome feast 
to her beloved AH^neas : 

“ Dixit, et in mensk luticum libavit ho- 
iiorom : 

Priinaque libnto suinmo tenus attigit ore. 
Turn Uitias dedit increpitans : file im- 
piger hausit 

Spumantpm pateram, et plena ae proluit 
uuro : 

Post alii proceres." 

Suetonius also speaks of drinking 
of healths as a custom not only in use 
among the Uomans, but likewise prac- 
tised by the Greeks, which Athensus 
confirms by the mention of a law by 
an ancient king of Athens (Amphyc- 
tyon, 1 believe), by which it was en- 
joined that Jupiter Conservator should 
be invoked at all their drinking par- 
ties, in order to insure a good state of 
health. He likewise informs us that, 
in the house of Medius,the Thessalian, 
Alexander the Great drank to twenty 
guests at table, and was, in return, 
drank to by them. “ Cum Alexander 
apud Medium Thessalium coenaret, 
adessentqueviginti in symposio, omnes 
provocavit, ab omnibus pariter acci- 
piens." (Lib. x. cap. 11). Then old 
Phiudts, the play-writer, who flourished 
two hundred years before we begin to 
reckon time, cannot be mistaken : 

“ Cedo sane bene 

Mihi, bene vobU, bene arnica mea." 

Also, we may now see them nodding 
their heads. 

“ Bene vos, bene nos ; bene te, bone me, 
bene nostram, 

Etiam Strephanium." 

Ovid, Martial, and Juvenal, also men- 
tion intercessions for health (as does 
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the Bible in many places); and one 
line of the first-named reminds me of 
our good old-fashioi)ed toast of church 
and king : 

** £t, bene nos, patriae, bene te, pater, 
optime C«Bp.*’ 

But the fact of either the one or the 
other being better for our toasting is 
more than doubted by St. Ambrosius, 
who wrote fifteen centuries back, and 
who condemns the practice as pro- 
moting drunkenness. Bibamus, in- 
quiiint, pro salute Imperatorum ; biba- 
mus pro salute exercituum ; pro comi- 
tum virtute ; pro filiorum sanitate/’ 
&c. ; and finishes by exclaiming : ** O 
stultitia hominum, qui ebrietatem sa- 
crificium putant I" The custom, how- 
ever, has given birth to many beautiful 
passages, both in verse and prose ; and 
among the latter may be reckoned the 
melancholy fact related by Cicero of 
the philosopher Theramenes, who, when 
he took the poisoned cup, drank it to 
Criteas, through whose means he was 
to suffer ail unjust and ignominious 
death. 

But we may trace to distant eras 
several other customs besides drinking 
healths, even to the minutest ceremo- 
nies of the festive board. The pre- 
sident, or toast-master, we find men- 
tioned in the Bible, by the author of 
Ecclesiasticus, ** If thou be made 
the master [of the feast], lift not thy- 
self up, but be among diem as one of 
the rest : take diligent care for tliem, 
and so sit down. And when thou hast 
done all thy office, take thy place, that 
tliou mayest be merry with them, and 
receiic a crown for thy well ordering 
of the feast.” This master was ap- 
f>uinted by various devices. Horace 
elects him by dice, Plautus by the 
will of the guests, and he was called 
by various names ; but dictaiar, the one 
given him by Plautus, was most cha- 
racteristic of such an office in my 
younger days, when ** off with your 
heel-taps” was a word of command 
which was to be obeyed, when given 
from the chair, whether those who 
heard it had room in their stomachs 
for another glass, or whether they were 
already kecking at the very sight of 
wine. But it is quite apparent that 
there were no shirkers in old times. 
The cliief of the feast first began, and 
put the cup to his next neighbour, — 


each man drinking in his propw turn, 
and never, it appear^ allowed to re- 
fuse. The Greeks, according to Cicero, 
were equally severe : Grteci enim in 
conviviis solent nominare cui poculum 
tradituri sint.” (Tusc. Qusrat. lib. i.) 
The ancients, however, had a few cus- 
toms not in use in modem days. For 
example, the Romans would drink gs 
many cups of wine as there weie letters 
in the names of their favourite mis- 
tresses, to which Martial alludes in a 
very pretty epigram : 

** Noevia sex cyathis, septem Juatina 
bibatiir, 

Quinque Lycas, Lyde quatuor, Ida . 
tribus ; 

Onmis ab infuso numeratur arnica Fa- 
lemo, 

£t quia nulla venit, tu mihi, Somne, 
veni.*** 

They would also drink nine cups to 
the Muses and three to the Graces, in 
reference to the number of each, from 
whence the proverb, ** Aut ter biben- 
dum, aut novies?” as well as several 
other classical allusions. 

Even what we call ** the stirrup- 
cup,” which I only came a very few 
years fio late into the world to partake 
of, was not omitted by the jolly dogs 
of old times ; at least something very 
like it was the Poculum boni genii” 
which the Romans drank, when they 
parted, for the health and prosperity of 
tlie host and the emperor. During the 
prevalence of tiie practice in our own 
country, it was, 1 have been told, a 
very common case to see a man, a 
gentleman too, so drunk as to be 
obliged to be lifted on his horse, and 
yet not suffered to depart without this 
finish to the feast, which he took after 
he was seated in his saddle. It was 
this that gave rise to the following 
story, the truth of which I do not vouch 
for. A Welshman, who fell from his 
horse on the brink of a mountain rivu- 
let, was heard to exclaim, as the bub- 
bling stream occasionally touched liis 
lips, — ** Thank ye kindly, my good 
friend, but I cannot drink one drop 
more.” 

But to return to the more modem 
practice of drinking healths at table. 
Can you fancy — can you picture to 
yourself the extent of the nuisance in 
such a family as my own, — I mean that 
in which T not only first tasted wine, 
but pap ? W'e consisted of father and 


See Regina, VoI. 1. p. 21.v, fur a free trarislstion. 
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mother, tix sisters, one brother (fint- 
bom, worse luck), and myself; and 
after a certain a^^e we all dined to- 
gether in the holidays. Now go on, 
&ncying the cloth drawn, and each 
helped to a glass of wine. The signal 
for the start was generally from my fa^ 
ther; and, if only en famUlej it was, 
Anne, my dear, your good health,’* to 
my mother, and boys and girls’’ 
were clubb^, with a nod. But if 
strangers were present, the ceremony 
was observed with all due solemnity. 
Now my worthy father stammered 
dreadfully, at words beginning with 
certain letters, of which M was one. I 
would have given him ftfly seconds, at 
the best of times, to have got to the end 
of the word muffin and as many 
more would scarcely have accomplished 
it, if in a hurry, which, indeed, he was 
very rarely not in. Notwithstanding 
this, no man could read better than he 
could either prose or verse ; but this is 
a digression. The letter R was equally 
a choker; and fancy Mr. and Mrs. 
Robson to have been of the party ! It 
was “ Rob, Rob, Rob, Robson, your 
good health ; Mrs. Rob, Rob, Rob,” — 
when my mother would cut the iftatter 
short, by saying, — “ My dear Mrs. 
Robson, Mr. A. drinks your health.” 
Then I stuttered more than my father, 
and it was either all the ** Robs” over 
attain, or I was taken to task for drink- 
ing my wine without drinking healths 
all round. Ditto one half of my sis- 
ters — the other half having taken cou- 
rage, and with young persons, in a 
laige party, it was really sotnewliat of a 
daring flight. Rut what a useless in- 
terruption to social intercourse, — what 
a senseless notion that such a benedic- 
tion could avail at all ! 

Now shall I be called to account for 
want of respect towards a deceased 

J mrent, in dragging his infirmities be- 
bre the public eye. O, no, — at least 
not by those who knew me in early 
life; for miichsoever as 1 may have 
disregarded some of his excellent pre- 
cepts, notwithstanding that I disap- 
pointed his fond hopes of becoming, 
as he himself was, an elegant scholar, 
and a truly good man, j^et no son 
esteemed a flither more highly than I 
esteemed mine. In fact, it was an 
over-great regard for him that pre- 
vented my accepting a writership in 
the East India Company’s service, of- 
fered me by the late Mr. Roberts, one 
of the directors, when only foiiiteen 


years of age ; and, moreover, we used* 
to joke each other on the subject of our 
tongue-tjed struggles,->comforting our- 
selves with the reflection that Demos- 
thenes was a stutterer. By the way, I 
can give you a gbed anecdote of a 
scene that took place between two of 
our stammering fraternity, and you may 
depend on its truth,— for 1 rented 
under one of the dramatis persona (a 
brother to a noble lord). “ Why, my 
good friend,” said one Staffoidshire 
squire, who stammered very much, to 
another Staffordshire squire, who stam- 
mered nearly as bad, — Why don’t 
you go to Bub— Bub — Bub — Brady ? 
he has qiii — qui — qui — quite cu— cu 
— cu — cured me.” “ Has he, by 
G — ?” replied the other; “ Then he 
shantcu — cu — cu — cure me T* Thank 
lieuven, though i have never been to 
Brady, 1 have very little left of the 
hitch upon my tongue, and have often 
wished my pen could wag as fast. As 
the old women say, ** 1 grew out of 
it;" but none know the misery of stam- 
mering except those who have been 
afflicted with it ; and 1 can only say, 
if It be really true, as related of a cele- 
brated Roman — one of the Cornelii, I 
believe — that he expressed a hope he 
should become a stammerer, because 
Demosthenes was a stammerer, he was 
a great simpleton for liis pains. 

To the practice, after the ladies had 
withdrawn, of the master of the house 
calling upon his party, in their turn, to 
** give him a friend" whose health was 
to be drunk, there was no objection; 
on the contrary, it had some advantages 
in rural society, where topics for con- 
versation do not generally abound. 
Indeed, 1 think 1 can name the year 
when we had but four in our neigh- 
bourhood, — namely, white stuff-petii- 
coats and patent washing-machines 
among the ladies, and horses and 
hounds amongst the gentlemen. The 
mention of a name led to something 
connec'ted with the person who bore it, 
and thus furnished a subject, if wanted ; 
and, if I thought you were not afraid of 
your pockets, 1 could give you a good 
pun which this practice gave ri<e to, at 
Oxford, in my father’s day. A learned 
professor of the name of Broum was 
constantly giving for a toast a rich wi- 
dow of that city, who it was well 
known had refused the offer of his 
hand. “ Ah, Mr. Professor," said one 
of his friends to him, as he was Ailing 
a bumper to her health, “ you may 
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toast her as often as you like, but you 
will never toast her ^oten.” 1 knew an 
old doctor of divinity, a drinker upon 
system, who could recollect every 
friend he had toasted during the pre- 
vious week, which shewed that with 
him there was something in the cere- 
mony more than a nime. But the call 
for ** sentimentR*^ is happily done away 
with ; for, so far from there having 
been any thing like sentiment in them, 
they were, for the most part, scraps of 
broad obscenity — 

** Offence and torture to the sober ear/* — 

which Cowley says “ has no place in 
wit,” and were unbecoming the mouth 
of an English gentleman. The only 
one my father would admit of at his 
own table was, “ Church and king, 
and dawn with the Rut/tpy * — fur he w as 
a ihoroiigh-going Tory ; and, if he had 
not died some twenty years ago, the late 
Reform Bill would certainly have killed 
him, — at all events, he would not have 
survived the Church Spoliation Bill. 

My dear boy,” he would often say 
to me, “ never become a Whig. The 
Tories may be compared to the ancient 
architecture of our forefathers, which 
neither tempest nor time can destroy ; 
whereas the W higs resemble the flower 
on the wall, placed there by accident, 
and flourishing only for a day I” 

As my much-rcspected parent, how- 
ever, is in his grave, I suppose I may 
now quote Cobbett,— the amusing, the 
instructive, the all-observing Cobbett, 
— who says ‘‘ It is a bad French cus- 
tom to drink wine with meals and, 
barring a glass or two of iced cham- 
pagne in hot weather, or of sherry after 
fish, I am quite of his opinion. It is 
a sad tike-off from the enjoyment of 
wine after dinner, and particularly so 
according with the present fashion, by 
which it is poured down your throat, if 
you will open it, after almost every 
mouthful, by the servants who hand it 
round. 1 fear this will in time destroy 
the old-fashioned practice of persons 
pledging each other during dinner, and 
I sb^l lament its doing so. It is an 
easy and pleasing method of shewing 
attention at table, particularly to strang- 
ers, as well as of keeping up good fel- 
lowship with friends ; and with women 
tlie trifling ceremony is not a little 
thought of. In fact, I have reason to 
believe that, trifling as it might be, it 


has been the foundation of man^ a 
match ; but whether good or bad it is 
not for me to say. I speak, however, 
from experience, as regards the softer 
sex. Some years back 1 was silly 
enough to fall desperately in love with 
(of course) a very pretty woman, and 
she was still more silly to fall despe- 
rately in love with me. It so happened 
that we were both invited to spend a 
fortnight under the same roof, although 
the extent of our passion was only 
known to our two dear selves. On the 
third morning, however, I perceived a 
difference in the manner of my beloved 
which I could not account for. She 
carried herself coldly towards me, and 
a gloom appeared to have settled on 
her beautiful brow. “ What’s all this ? 
tell me what I have done ?” was my 
most anxious inquiry. “ Done ^ she 
replied ; “ why you have been tw»o days 
in the house with me, and have drunk 
wine with evay woman in the room but 
myself^* It was a true bill ; but I 
could not explain to her the reason for 
my forbearance. ** I must wipe this 
off,” said I to myself ; “ but how V* 
whei^ a thought struck me that 1 could 
turn it to account. ** 111 meet you in 
the gai-den,*' continued I, “ an hour 
before dinner, and then IMl tell you all 
about it so, slinking away from the 
party — for there was a large one in the 
house — I retired to my chamber, and, 
at the appointed time, purchased my 
pardon by the following effusion of my 
humble muse : — 

Think not, my love, 1 meant to wound 
A heart to me so true. 

Because I pledged to all around, 

But did not pledge to you ; 

O no, my love, 1*11 quickly prove 
Such crime was never mine : ** 

With you ] drink so deep of Zove,* 

I never dream of wine. 

And wliat is wine, however choice. 
Which man delights to sip 1 
Give me to taste mo*’e precious juice 
That rests on woman's lip. 

Then let me seal my pardon now I 
(Here’s no one near to see :) 

One kiss, ray love ! ’tia dons, I vow, — 
This night I'll pledge to thee. 

You ne’er again shall try to prove 
Your charms on me are lost : 

1*11 drink my fill of wine and love. 

With you my constant toast. 


' Longfimque bibebat amorem,” Virgil says of Dido. 
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Thus Pbaon ww hy Sappbo cbid 

For flighting Sappbo'a cbarma : 

The poets tell what Pbaon did,— 

He fled from Sappho’s arms ! 

But I, more eager, rush to yours, 

Corrected and forgiven : 

With you — my days, my nights, my 
bouts, 

W ill make an earthly heaven ! 

To retuni to the progress of the 
bottle. In rny early days, and in the 
neighbourhood in which I was born— 
a very aristocratic one, on the borders 
of Wales — it was the custom in several 
houses of gentlemen of great posses- 
sions to have a cup, in which what was 
termed the “ freedom of the house” 
was to be drunk by a person on his 
first visit to it. Some of these cups, 
though, perhaps, not equal to that of 
Hercules, which we are told floored 
Alexander the Great, were of consider- 
able dimensions, none holding less 
than a quart, winc-measure ; and the 
drinker had the option of the liquor he 
would drink in it, provided it con- 
tained not aqua para. Were it not for 
some prominent examples by the great 
men of antiquity, such as that ofCyrus, 
for instance, who, in the celfbrated 
letter he wrote to Lacedemon for help, 
boasted not only of his blood-royal, 
and his philosophy, but of his being 
able to drink more wine than his bro- 
ther, I should be ashamed to say 1 have 
drunk at least half-a-score of these 
cups, but was never much the better 
for them.* At a bowling-green monthly- 
meeting, in the beautifid vilhige of 
Overton, on the road between Klles- 
mere and Wrexham, and on the banks 
of the Dee, which was frequented by 
all the aristocracy of the neighbour- 
hood — for such meetings were once not 
considered infra dig — it was usual to 
accompany tlie entry of the name of a 
new member, with the number of tips, 
or draughts, in which this cup was drunk 
off by him. 1 was on one occasion pre- 
sent when the entry made in the hand- 
writing of the member-elect was (here 
is Alexander agflin, in his contest at 
Babylon with Proteas the Macedonian) 

half a tip.” On being asked what 
he meant by ** half a tip?” he replied, 
that TO BiM it was (it held a quart, ale- 


measure I) but half a tip ; so be was 
ordered to drink the cup again, which 
order he immediitely obeyed, and as 
such wfls the act recorded in the book. 
May we hope, however, that, like 
Uncle Toby's oatlu something may 
have fallen upon i{, and blotted it 
out for ever.” # 

But these feats of bravado were very 
common, and much in vogue about the 
period I am alluding to ; and 1 blush 
to say that 1 myself figured away in 
one of them. 1 was supping with a 
party of eight, at the Plough hotel, in 
Cheltenham, after a full allowance of 
wine at dinner — a ball having inter- 
vened. A bowl of punch was ordered, 
and objected to when it came — rat her a 
mre objection in those days — as being 
too strong. Nonsense !" I exclaimed, 
after tasting it, ** I’ll bet fifty pounds I 
drink it off at a draught, without once 
taking the bowl from my lips.” 
“ Done !” said a sporting captain, who 
was one of us. “ Done again I” 
echoed I. “ You shall not drink it,” 
said a relation of mine, now an Oxford 
big- wig, but then curate of the town. 
“ Then you must pay the fifty pounds,” 
was my answer. This was a poser, 
such as second-cousinship could hardly 
be expected to get over; so, taking 
out the lemon-slices with the ladle, 1 
put the bowl to my lips, and fulfilled 
the condition of the bet. An emetic 
was recommended by one, salt and 
water by another ; but 1 took neither ; 
and, although 1 was all the next day in 
a state of great excitement, 1 did not 
appear to be much the worse, over- 
night, for the dose — walking off in tri- 
umph to my bed. A medical friend, 
however, more than hinted that apo- 
plexy often followed in the train of 
such dangerous excesses, and congra- 
tulated me on coming off so cheaply. 
This brought me to reflect a little; 
1 never again repeated an act so de- 
grading to human nature ; and its only 
excuse was, the absence of reflection — 
my words having been snapped up as 
tliey escaped my tongue. The poet 
says, — 

** He lives in fame who dies in virtue’s 
cause.” 


• By the way, will you allow one little note ? Did you ever hear the answer one 
of our own noble lords made to a person who asked him, which could drink most 

wine, himself, or his noble brother, a good three-bottle man, but also famous for 
taking especial care of his money. ** O,” said his lordship, 1 have no chance with 
my brother ; he will drink any given quantity.” 
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But to di« in tocb t caiue as tfaiil 

O name it not*— 

Hie Tory mention mikes my blood run 
cold!” 

In the principi^ity of Wales, and 
upon the borders, it was the custom to 
put a handsome brotr^n jug, often ac- 
companied by a (silver) fox’s head, on 
the table with the wine. This was on 
the principle of the rules of Wednesbury 
Cocking, where, the song says, every 
man dined for a groat, provided he first 
ate a gallon of broth ; for, with port 
at a hundred and forty pounds a pipe, 
and claret more than double, it would 
have been a very expensive undertak- 
ing to have satisfied the cravings of a 
good Mayler-hundred* party, without 
a choker of this nature at starting. 

This MMf as my fother called 

it — though 1 believe Xenophon called 
it so before him, when he found it 
amongst the savage tribes, in his re- 
treat — as drunk in the country I am 
speaking of, was by no meons a perni- 
cious liquor, being brewed fiora the very 
best materials, and always with great 
care. At meetings of a certain descrip- 
tion — some hunt-dinners, for instance 
— nothing but ale was put upon the 
table ; and, strange to say, there was a 
chosen few of the old sort of Britons, 
commonly called Ancient Britons, who 
could drink thirty-two half-pints, or 
two gallons, at a sitting, and ride home 
afterwards. Never shall I forget a dose 
I had at one of these meetings (Iscoed 
Hunt), at which the king of Wales, as 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn is called by 
the Welshmen, was present. Unfor- 
tunately for myself, I did not do as my 
next neighbour did, empty my sto- 
mach into the coat-pocket of my 
neighbour, but carried my load home ; 
and the consequence was, I could not 
bear even the sight, much less the 
taste, of ale for tlie next six weeks. 

Although cwrrw-dda, or Welsh ale, 
is very mild, it is very strong, and a 
Welshman is generally as proud of it 
as he is fond of it. I one day wit- 
nessed an amusing scene, in the county 
of Gloucester, where a glass of good 
mild ale is sought for in vain, owing 
to the nature of the water. An an(i- 
qnatled native squire, however, at whose 
boose I was a west, was not of my 
opinion ; and, having by accident a 
welsh parson at his table, ordered his 


butler to tap a ftesh cask of ale for bis 
reverence. The parson tasted it after 
his cheese, but praised it not ; which 
called forth the question, “ How do 
you like my ale, sir ?” — Ale 1” replied 
the ancient Briton, smiling ; ** we 
should call it veiy good small beer in 
Wales.’* There was not much of 
courteousness in this reply, but a great 
deal of truth. 

The renowned Mr. Warde, of fox- 
hunting celebrity, was once heard to say, 
in one of his merry moods, that ** no- 
thing could lie like a - - shire squire.” 
As a parody on his words, 1 may be 
allowed to say that, thirty years back, 
nothing could drink like Welsh squires, 
which the general hardness of their con- 
stitutions enabled them to do with 
something like comparative impunity. 
Having lived much amongst them, 1 
could give you very many proofs of 
their prowess. In fact, they prided 
themselves on being superior to their 
neighbours on the borders ; and 1 re- 
member hearing of a relation of my 
own having boasted that a Cheshire 
squire was rather a formidable compe- 
titor over the bottle, but that no Shrop- 
shire g^.*ntleman could ever bring out a 
pimple on bis (ace. Of a real moun- 
tain squire, with whose family I am 
also connected, the following amusing 
anecdote is related: — A well-known 
epicure, from the city of Chester, came 
unexpectedly to visit him, when his 
housekeeper addressed him in some 
alarm for the contents of the larder, 
and no market to be reached under 
fourteen miles. Can you give him a 
good dinner to-day asked the squire. 
On being answers in the affirmative : 
“ Very well, then,” he resumed ; “ i 7/ 
spoil his appetite against to-morrow^ or 
the devil is in him;'^ and so h€ did. 
I knew a Shropshire lawyer who had 
one of this genus for a client ; and his 
wife always aired his gouty shoes pre- 
vious to his annual visit to him, which 
generally lasted the best part of a week. 

A little before mvday, but in the 
same county in winch I was bom, 
there was one of the same race — the 
true race of Ap Slienkin — whose fttme 
for drinking was not, I believe, eclipsed 
by that of any man. So traly did he 
associate his darling passion with every 
act and thought, that when he reached 
his eightieth year, he was heard to say 
he h^ tapped his fourth score.” 


Ihe hundred of Mayler, in Flintshire, was celebrated for bard-drinkers. 
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But he was a great eater, as well as 
a deep drinker; and being a single 
man, and very rich, his table was 
supplied with every dainty in season 
by the following not vei^ unlair bait to 
those who swallowed it : ^*1 have a 
little book at home,” he would say 
slyly, in a corner, to such of his friends 
as bad venison, or game, or any other 
good things to be eaten, and in that 
little book is your name." He de- 
parted, however, without making a will, 
at the age of eighty-six. In spite of 
their drinking, it was no joke waiting 
for the dead men’s shoes " of these 
Welch squires : if they did not die in 
the seasoning, as we say of coach- 
horses on the road, it was a tough job 
for them to kill themselves afterwaHs. 
1 knew one, who, at the age of thirty, 
had so much the appearance of having 
drunk up his beer," that the cor- 
poration of Liverpool granted him an 
extravagant annuity for a sum of money 
he advanced them, and he lii’ed to the 
age of ninety-three! He was a fine 
specimen of the old breed of country 
squires, of about 2000/. per annum ; 
on which 1 was for many years wit- 
ness to his doing what catiiot now 
be done on an income a third more 
than that. He had his coach, his 
hounds, and setting dogs, which he 
turned out in very excellent form, and 
netted a vast quantity of game to them ; 
and he kept an excellent and hospitable 
house. But from the want of having 
come much in contact with the world, 
he had a few most rare vagaries. Tor 
example, if dinner was not announced 
exactly as the stable-clock struck two, 
he would take the bell -rope in his 
hand, and never cease pulling it till it 
was announced. Ditto again at the 
supper-hour. But it would require a 
diviner to conceive what occurred after 
supper ; and therefore 1 must say that, 
when he had taken his allowance for the 
night, his wife’s waiting-maid would 
enter the room, and, after unbuttoning 
the knees of hi^reeches, taking off his 
garters, and lAying his queue, comb 
the few hairs he had on bis bead, 
until he felt himself sufficiently com- 
posed to betake himself to his bed for 
the night. Surely this was not a bad 
finish to a good day's sport. But this 
old gentleman was entitled to all he 
could get in this world, for, notwith- 
standing these oddities, he was a very 
worthy character. 

Just within my recollection, and 


only a lew miles aparf, lived another 
of these originals, who was both an 
eater and drinkeaupon system, known 
by tb^ name of ** Tom Eyton of tlie 
Mount the Mount being the name 
of his house. It may scarcely be cre- 
dited at the present day, but this 
sporting old ggntleman — for he fol- 
lowed field-sports, and lived to a great * 
age — would dine with no one unless 
on the following conditions:— First, 
that he had a pewter plate ; secondly, 
a hard batter pudding ; and, lastly, a 
very small wine glass, of a certain 
pattern, which enabled him to drink 
a bumper to every toast given. My 
memory just reaches him ; but I have 
him this moment before me in his 
brown bob-wig and hunting-cap, lea- 
ther breeches as thick as a bullock’s 
hide, and mounted on a cropped 
gelding of very noble appearance, but 
which now would be reckoned scarcely 
fast enough for the old Salisbury night 
coach, if such drag be still on the 
road. But 1 could go on producing 
you a string of such characters as these, 
such as we shall never see again ; yet 
surely they must have been formed phy- 
sically superior to the present race of 
gentlemen, for, in addition to the large 
quantity of wine they drank after din- 
ner, they would be continually drink- 
ing Kirge draughts of ale and beer 
during dinner. They were, to be sure, 
for the most part, men of great bulk— 
consequently, of great stowage ; but if 
their stomachs had been gauged two 
hours after their dinner, it would have 
surprised the half-pint wine-sippers of 
the present day to have found what a 
quantity of liquid they contained — and 
this in addition to the solids. The 
author of the Turkish Sp^ makes his 
hero boast of a countryman of his who 
found, by the feeling of the pulse, that 
his patient had devoured just four 
pomegranates and a half ; but he does 
not pretend that the ** schygmical art ’’ 
— every thing now must be Greek — 
could reach the amount of liquids. 

Puley says, and says truly, that it 
is one thing to be drunk, and another 
to be a drunkard. J am able to pro- 
duce an excellent illustration of this 
just distinction in the person and habits 
of a truly old-fashioned Cheshire squire, 
who flourished in the days of my youth, 
and whose equal for native hqmour, 
and, indeed, for good humours of all 
sorts, I have never yet seen. This 
gentleman was so far removed from a 
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dniokeid, that, when at home by him- 
self, a little small beer at dinner, and 
two glasses of wine ^sometimes none 
of the latter), was his usual quantum ; 
finishing the evening with a walk 
amongst his workmen in his beautiful 
park, or peihaps a' look at his fox- 
hounds, of which he ms a master for 
. a great many years. Notwithstanding 
this, 1 never knew nor heard of his 
having a party at his own house, or 
making one at a neighbour's, that he 
did not get very drunk. Nor was this 
all. Such was the charm of his con- 
versation — so much of the urbanut 
about him, as Horace calls a pleasant 
fellow — that it required the aid of 
philosophy to quit it ; and he was, 
therefore, the cause of many others 
being also drunk. Then it was amus- 
ing to see him, the day following one 
of these jovial evenings, on the stool 
of repentance, and protesting agninst 
more than a pint of wine that evening. 
But the pint just did the business — 
just set his soul afloat ; and his usual 
expression, ** I am coming about,*' 
delivered with a wnplkity so peculiar 
to himself — the majesty of uliich,” 
Pope says, is far above the quaint- 
ness of wit”— was the certain prelude 
to another night's debauch. To shew, 
however, how little such occasional 
outbreaks injure the constitution of a 
naturally temperate man, who resides 
in tlie country, and takes strong exer- 
cise, as he did, this worthy man, this 
true representative of the old Cheshire 
squire — a character now lost, having 
taken its departure, as Fielding says, 
with the ptarrnagan and the black-cock 
— reached nearly, if not quite, the age 
of fourscore and ten ; and only a very 
few years before his death stuck to his 
bottle for nearly twelve success! ve hours. 
The occasional worshippers of Bacchus 
come off cheaply : *tis those who imi- 
tate the fuddling Silenus that generally 
drop into an early grave. As a witty 
old gentleman once said in my hearing 
of some of his hard-going neighbours, 

They never dry their nets.” 

By way of shewing what a revolu- 
tion has taken place in the tempera- 
ment and habits of country squires 
within the last forty years, I may state 
the fiict, that it was only from an acci- 
dental occurrence that the gentleman 
of whom I have been speaking, although 
poisdMed of 10 , 000 /. a-year in land. 
Kept any thing in the shape of a carriage. 
On being remonstratea with by my 


ftther, wbo found him on his back in 
the road, returning from a jovial dinner- 

e , and within an ace of being 
a over by a cairiage-and-four — 
and this after he had readied his grand 
climacteric — that be said, in his usual 
jocose manner, he thought it was now 
time to set up a drinking cart and 
he soon afterwards purchased a post- 
chaise. But every thing about this 
extraordinary character led to some 
merriment. I remember being in his 
company one bitterly cold night, when 
his servant thrice announced his car- 
riage being at the door ; but all to no 
purpose. Coming into the room a 
fourth time, with a countenance that 
would have well become Job, he whis- 
pered his master that the horses would 
be starved and the postillion frozen to 
his saddle. Tell John to jumble 
them about a bit,” was all the conso- 
lation he could cet; and John very 
properly “jumbled them” into the 
stable again. 

1 have had many a perilous ride 
home after a good diiuier and the 
et cctcras ; and on one occasion fell 
flve times from my horse, in little 
more t^an as many miles, from a 
house-warming. But whether it was 
that, according with the old adage, 
“ naught is never in danger,” or that 
there is a protecting genius over 
drunken men, 1 was never very much 
hurt. 1 have, however, often thought 
that, at somewhere about the remotest 
period within my recollection of visit- 
ing, an invitation to dinner from one 
country squire to another might, with- 
out much violation of reality, have been 
conveyed in the following words : 


Deor Bob, — Come and dine with me 
to-morrow. You will find a hearU'' wel- 
come ; and it shall not be iny fauft if 
you do not make yourself a greater beast, 
as well as a more consummate ass, than 
you are in nature. 1 will also do my 
best that you may break your neck on 
your road home. But should you arrive 
thither in safety, your wife shall be so 
disgusted with your #thy appearance 
and indecent behaviour, that slie will be 
inclined to lament not having given more 
encouragement than she did to the hand- 
some guardsman wbo seemed to fancy her 
at the assize ball. Don't disappoint me, 
for 1 have asked two or three or your own 
kidney to meet you, just as great beasts 
as yourself. Yours, &c. 

Public dinners, forty years ago, were 
serious undertakings in a man who had 
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a flouly for he coniidered eltnking awaj 
sober from them tantamount to the de« 
sertion of a good cause-— 

'* ^'is jour country bids* 
Gloriously drunk, obey th* important call ; 
Her cause demands th* assistance of your 
throats — 

Ye all can swallovr, and she asks no 
more.” 

Bitter satire tins, to be sure — but was 
it not always so? Although to be 
Greeked (Grmcari), with Horace, sig- 
nified to be drunk, as with us it im- 
plies being diddled at a gaming-table, 
yet, according to Athensus, the primi- 
tive Greeks never drank much wine, 
except on very particular occasions, 
such as a propitious omen, or a siir- 
iial .token of divine favour, when they 
thought by their excess to honour their 
gods" With US, hunt-dinners and race- 
ordinaries were equally trials, and se- 
vere ones, to the constitution, owing to 
the pernicious stuff in the shape of wine 
we formerly drank. I was once witness 
to a ludicrous scene, the consequence 
of the wine being worse than usual 
on such occasions — I mean race-ordi- 
imries. It occurred at an inn in Here- 
ford, and the late Duke of Norfolk was 
present. Suppose,” said his grace, 
“ we send for the landlord, and, by way 
of punishment, make him drink a tum- 
bler of his own wine to all our good 
healths.” The proposal was agreed to 
nem. con. Soon afterwards the duke 
himself was the toast; when, quaffing 
a bumper of the vile mixture, which, 
he said, ** wa.s bad, to be sure, but 
much better than none at all,” he 
made the following humorous speech : 
** Many thanks, gentlemen, for the ho- 
nour you have done me in drinking 
my health. It is a long time since 1 
have given a physician a guinea ; and 
I attribute the very good health 1 enjoy 
to drinking such excellent wine, two 
days in the year, in your company^ at 
Hereford races.” Bad as the wine was, 
however, it was black and strong, and 
the duke stuck to it until it was past 
the time for the horses to start. On 
being reminded of the hour by his 
chaplain, and that it was high time to 
be offto the course, his grace facetiously 
observed, as he arose from his chair, 
What a pleasant meeting this would 
be, were it not for the raves** That it 
was less annoying to this noble duke 
than to any other noble duke that I can 
name, to make such a sacrifice as the 
one 1 have been describing, I believe 


1 may without fear of contradic- 
tion : it must, however, have been no 
great treat to the King of Wales ” to 
have 4efi his Lafitte at Wynnstay for 
the Welsh ale at Iscoed Hunt. But if 
such oblations were more fluently 
offered by the aristocracy of England 
to the middle oj^ers than they now are, 
they would be as gold to silver in their 
eyes. 1 don't allude to political meet- 
ings ; 1 mean those which relate to our 
national sports and pastimes. 

But from what 1 heard of them, fifty 
years back, Welsh hunt-dinners among 
the mountains generally partook of the 
rudeness of the country, and uproarious 
quarrelling was too often the result. 
The lust of these meetings of any note 
was at a village called Caros, in the 
county of Denbigh, which was attended 
by gentlemen of the highest respect- 
ability in the northern principality, 
and lasted, I believe, for some days. 
Notwithstanding this, appeals to the 
fist were so coniinon among the mem- 
bers, tluit it was the remark of a face- 
tious old gentlemen in the adjoining 
county, that when he saw a neighbour 
on his return from Caros Hunt, the 
question he put to him was not “ What 
sport ?” but “ Who fought V* Blessed 
be our stars 1 such barbarous days have 
passed away ; and Holywell Hunt, in 
North Wales, now stands high among 
provincial sporting meetings, although 
racing is the principal amusement of 
the week. 

1 have had a taste, and not a bad 
one, of Scotch drinking, which was 
formerly carried to a great pitch, and 
particularly, I believe, in the good 
town of Edinburgh. But in some 
ptirts of the country, and at certain 
houses, it was considered an insult 
to the laird if a guest was able to 
walk without help to his bed. Thus 
Burt, in bis letters, when describing 
the hospitality of the house of Cul- 
loden, says, that Mr. Hector Scott, fa- 
ther of the late bailUe Scott, when a 
guest there, was, on one occasion, so 
overtaken by the jolly god as to be un- 
able to rise from the ground, even with 
help. One of the pvty approached 
him with the following line in his 
mouth : — 

•* Hector, arise, tliou mighty son of 
l*riam 

when Scott, who was clever at im- 
promptu rhyme, proved by his answer 
that Bacchus, after all, was no match 
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ibr Apdlloy by immediately exclaim- 
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** Was STer mortal mea so drunk as I 
am?’' 


I have witnessed some desperate 
drinking in the EmMld Isle. Indeed^ 
it has been written of the Irish- 
famed, also, for their hospitality — 
that they make you welcome by mak- 
ing you drunk. But it is to this generous 
virtue — excess of hospitality — that ex- 
cess in wine is in great part to be at- 
tributed. Then, again, Irish gentle- 
men have long been renowned for one 
incentive to drinking, beyond the ex- 
cellence of their punch and claret, — 
namely, the novelty and point of their 
convivial toasts. This once called 
forth the cutting remark, that an Irish 
squire spent one half of his day in in- 
venting toasts, and the other half in 
drinking them. That they have prided 
themselves on their prowess in ** dire 
compotations” is very well known ; and 
the rollowing anecdote tends to esta- 
blish this fact. A gentleman from 
Ireland, on entering a London tavern, 
saw a countryman of his, a Tipperary 
squire, sitting over his pint of wine in 
the cotTee-room. Blood an ounds 1 
my dear fellow,” said he, ** what are 
you about? For the honour of Tippe- 
rary, don’t be after sitting over a pint 
of wine in a house like this ?” Arlake 
yourself asy, countryman,” was the re- 
ply ; its the seventh I have had, and 
eveiy one in the room knows it.” 

Far from intending any disrespect 
towards the church, I may be allowed 
to say, it has always been associated 
with good cheer. Indeed, so far back 
as the eleventh century, when Giral- 
dus dined at Canterbury, with the 
prior and monks, there was, he says, 
** such a profusion of choice wines 
that neither ale nor beer was allowed 
to appear and some thirty or forty 
years back, a Welsh parson was a 
sturdy competitor over the bottle. I 
knew a great many such of that coun- 
try, and of that cloth, excellent and 
moral men in all other respects; but 
who, foigettiiig, perhaps, the warning 
given to Aaron, the high-priest, did not 
think they were doing wrong by cany- 
ing home with them a skinful of wine, 
if not upon a Saturday night. In other 
parts OM)ur island, however, as well as 
ID Wales, the , parson has generally 
been considered the best man at a 
foast. Thompson, indeed, in his ad- 
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mimble sketch of the last scene of a 
hard-drinking bout, must have been of 
this opinion : 

** Perhaps some doctor, of tremendous 
|»unch, 

Awful and deep — a black abyss of drink , — 
Outlives them all ; and from his buried 
flock 

Retiring, full of rumination sad. 

Laments the weakness of these later 
times. ” 

How exactly answering to this de- 
scription was a tall, wealthy, Welsh rec- 
tor, and a D.D., who lived within a 
few miles of where I was born, than 
whom, barring this one infirmity, a 
better man did not live. But he 
would actually boast of the number of 
his acquaintance whose ** night-caps 
he had put on,” as he was wont to ex- 
press himself— -or, in other words, who 
had killed themselves by drinking, — 
in vain attempts to go the pace with 
himself. Ills every day’s quantum was 
two bottles of port-wine, which he con- 
tinued to drink to his seventy-third year, 
although stricken with paralysis the last 
twelve. So systematic was he in his 
work that he even had bis favourite 
glass, m.^/ked underneatli by a bit of 
red wax to distinguish it from the rest ; 
and, being very small, it aflbrded bum- 
pers to a long list of toasts — the first 
being always, ** Church, and the king, 
and down with the rump.” 1 cracked 
many a bottle, as well as many a joke, 
with this worthy old gentleman, — at 
the same time that 1 read in his ap- 
pearance and his affliction a good mo- 
ral lesson. To see a man of his Her- 
culean frame with one half of it already 
dead, and the other little more than 
half alive— whereas, had he been tem- 
perate in his habits, he might have 
neen then fresh and well, and likely to 
have lived a century of years — set me 
a-thinking. Then came another re- 
flection: this unfortunate propensity 
was the only stain on the character of 
an otherwise excellent and most kind- 
hearted gentleman. But, as Horace 
tells us, there is sometliing about every 
man to prevent his reaching human 
perfection : — 

'* Vitiis nemo sine nascitur ; optimus 
ille 

Qui minimis urgetur.” 

In other words, no man is bom free 
from failings ; he is therefore best who 
has the fewest: and i really believe 
this worthy man had only one. 
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But I cannot quit him just yet. lie 
was the friend and companion of the 
oun(i:er days of my iatheri who, by the 
y, lived to see four generations of 
bis name, ail issuing from one parent 
stock ; and they exchanged dinner- vi- 
sits about twice a-year during the latter 
years of their lives. But some fore- 
sight was requisite on these occasions. 
Previously to fixing upon a day with 
** the ditctor^' two or three hard- 
headed neighbours were to be secured 
to meet him, as my father could not 
half sit him out. Again, it was awful 
to see him put into his carriage at 
night, to go home, — for he was twenty 
stone, plumb weight. Both doors 
were thrown open ; and, by the coach- 
man meeting him in front, and the 
footman in the rear, he was, from prac- 
tice, rather scientifically hoisted in. 

Not more than twenty miles apart, 
but among the mountains, lived another 
rector, of similar calibre, who also drank 
his wine by measure. Being one day 
on a visit to a neighbouring squire, 
when a very small glass was set before 
him after dinner, he pulled the servant 
by his skirts, and thus expostulated 
with him : ** What is this g||ss for ? 
Docs your master wish to keep me 
here all night ?" The celebrated John 
Warde, of fox-hunting fame, rather im- 
proved upon this. ()n a very diminu- 
tive glass being set before him, he also 
holloaed the footman back, and, placing 
it on his stomach — one of very consi- 
derable dimensions, as all the world 
knows — asked him ** if he thought they 
were any thing like a match?" But 
the Welch rector was as famous for 
eating as he was staunch to the bottle. 
“ This preaching thirty-five minutes," 
.said he at dinner one Sunday to his 
curate, ** will never do : here’s a fine 
goose roasted to a rag, and not a drop 
of gravy in it." 

Your readers will bear in mind that 
I am alluding to times long since gone 
by ; and although I have not been lately 
amongst them, there cannot be a doubt 
but that the Welch clergyman has 
marched with “ the march," and that 
such a rector as this, such a diamond 
in the rough — for he was a good man, 
good to the poor, good, in short, to 
every one but himself — is likely to 
become a black swan. Could any one 
believe, however, that, since the days 
of Squire Western, such a scene as the 
following could have taken place at a 
gentleman’s table, but which actually 


did take place at hie I A stranger at 
his board asked his curate to take a 
glass of wine wi^ him, and the invita- 
tion was accepted. But on the order 
being given to the butler to fulfil the 
contract, the rector sang out, in an 
audible voice, " WSoe 1 Give him (the 
curate) aUy I certainly have more 
than once seen the line of demarcation 
between the wine and the ale drinkers 
very nicely distinguished at a Welch 
squire's table ; and at that of one of 
them, whose yearly maltster’s bill was 
700/. on an average, a guest had notice 
to quit the very next morning for daring 
to infringe it. In justice to the memory, 
however, of this mountain squire, at 
whose hospitable board 1 have so often 
taken my place, however unworthily, 
in the highest room," I am bound to 
shew that the guest in question had so 
far encroached upon Welch hospitality 
as to have very nearly completed a two 
years’ visitation. 

My ancient British readers will 
immediately recognise the mountain 
squire to whom I am alluding, well 
known to the Society of Arts, and re- 
ceiving therefrom a gold medal for bis 
spirited exertions in improving his 
estates, by embankments against the 
sea, and draining wet land. But 
amidst all the drink swallowed within 
his walls in the course of the year, 
his own share was not one day’s 
consumption, for he rarely drank any 
thing but water. An attack of gout, 
at the age of forty, determined him on 
the sacrifice ; and by wisely taking the 
advice of a Roman poet — 

** Frineipiis ohata ; aeto medieina paratnr. 
Cum mala per longas invaludre mo- 
raa,” 

he lived nearly freely from it, to within 
a little of the term of eighty years. He 
would fain have persuaded some of his 
brother squires to adopt his specific, 
as the only certain preventive of gout ; 
but in this he met with poor success. 
I was once witness to his reducing one 
of them by degrees to half a pint of 
sherry, and he began to flatter himself 
the victory was gained. But approach- 
ing him one morning with a very hypo- 
chondriac countenance, his refiactoiy 
patient thus addressed him : 1 really 

think, my good friend, I am too far 
gone for all this." And so he was ; 
for that very evening he returned to 
his bottle, the next to two bottles, and 
in a very few years to the dust from 
whence he sprang. 
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But this is a digression. I must 
return to ** the cloth " in Wales, and 
relate rather a characteristic anecdote 
of a scene that occunad at a visitation- 
dinner, in the diocess of St. Asaph, in 
(I believe) Dr. IJorsley’s time; and 
although before my^day, I can depend 
upon the authority winch has recorded 
the hict. The hour or dinner was four 
of the clock (a late hour in those days 
for a Welsh parson), and it could 
scarcely be expected that some of the 
party could wait so long upon an empty 
stomach. When the cloth was removed, 
the bishop put a little wine into his 
glass, and bowing to his chaplain, said 
quietly, “We will, if you please, drink 
church and king.” — “ Light by Jove, 
my lord 1” vociferated one of his flock, 
“ that will never do for church and 
king.” A scene of consternation was 
the result of this uncanonical exclama- 
tion ; but it turned out a lucky hit for 
the offending party. On inquiry, it 
was found that the culprit of the day 
was gifted with feelings of the best 
nature, but that, from the smallness 
of his stipend and the magnitude of his 
family, his circumstances had become 
involved, and, like many others before 
him, he had flown to the bottle for 
relief. On the following morning his 
considerate diocesan thus addressed 
him : “ 1 am sorry, sir, to be informed 
of the cause that has led you into some 
impropriety of conduct; 1 have it in 
my power to remove that cause, and 
then 1 trust the effect will cease.” 
IJis lordship gave him a living in the 
mountains, which put a period to his 
embarrassments, and likewise to the 
ungentlemaiihke offence of drinking 
before dinner. 

1 need not remind the very learned 
Mr. Yorke of what Pliny says, in one 
of his epistles to Culvisius, namely, that 
“ one good story generally produces a 
better.” W^hetlier better or not, how- 
ever, the following anecdote of a Welsh 
parson and his diocesan amused me 
much ; and 1 can vouch for the truth 
of it, as the said parson was not only 
nearly related to myself, but it is also 
highly characteristic of the man. On 
applying to the then Bishop of St. Asaph, 
the late Dr. Luxmore, to give him a 
living, the following dialogue took place 
between them at his lordship’s palace. 
Xfiquitur iocerdos : 

“ I have waited upon your lord- 


ship to ask you to give me a 
living.” 

“ Your claim, sir?” 

“ Nearly twenty years a curate in 
your diocess ; and no man, my lord, 
can say a word against my character.” 

“Good — I'll think of you; you 
certainly have a claim upon moi” 
(Subauditur — if all this be true.) 

Tile curate bowed and retired ; but, 
almost immediately returning, the dia- 
logue was resumed. 

“ 1 beg pardon, my lord ; but I have 
a fisrlher favour to request.” 

“ Name it.” 

“ It is that your lordship will not 
send me into the mounlains.” 

The fact was, the supplicant, in ad- 
dition to some hereditary property, and 
a small extra-episcopal benefice, had 
married a banker’s widow in Shrop- 
shire, just within the dioces.s, where 
he had long been living on the fat of 
the land. 

“ The mountains, sir !*’ said his some- 
what startled diocesan. “ Why, were 
you not bom in the mountains 

“ Yes, my lord ; but my wife don’t 
speak Welch. 

“ Yqjjr wife, sir ! — she does not 
p-eacht does she f” 

“ No, my lord, she only lt'ctnrcs.** 

The bishop, whom I had the plea- 
sure of knowing, and a better tem- 
pered man never breathed, took the 
joke in good \^ri ; and finding, on 
inquiry, that the character the curate 
had given of himself was, in the main, 
a true one — that is to say, that he 
had not more than about his share of 
human infirmities — gaxchirn a rectory 
in the very depth of the mountains, 
which, oddly enough, his father had 
been the incumbent of before him ; 
and w'here he only died a few months 
back, having drunk, 1 should think, as 
much Welcii ale as any one of his pre- 
decessors, and that is saying enough. 

Country servants were more given 
to drink thirty years back than they 
now are. If the moon was not “ in a 
fog,” as Morris says in his excellent 
song, it was even belting that the 
coachman was “ in drink and re- 
turning home at night from a Christ- 
mas visit was much dreaded by the 
females of a family. 1 can well re- 
member being always sent out to exa- 
mine John before my mother, a very 
great coward, would enter her carriage 


The word light signified that the glass was not full. 
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on these occasions. There was one 
house in our neighbourhood where ser- 
vants were generally made tipsy — so 
notoriously good was the parson’s ale. 
An awful accident once occurred to a 
neighbouring family returning from a 
Christmas visit to this hospitable vica- 
rage. Charles, the coachman, and 
Ned, the postillion, were both ex- 
amined previously to starting, and 
passed muster; but John, the footman, 
by some means overlooked, was as 
drunk as a lord.” Now in those days, 
country gentlemen’s coach-lamps, like 
some of themselves, were dim re- 
flectors ; and the coach-and-four of this 
timid old gentleman was always pre- 
ceded in dark nights by a footman, 
carrying what was called a moon,” 
f.e., a circular lantern, containing four 
candles. The footman, however, be- 
ing blind diunk, led the way into a 
gravel-pit, into which the whole party 
almost instantly followed. But mas- 
ters of families, as well as officers of 
the navy and army, are, I fear, ail 
more or less tyranis, where the bottle 
is concerned ; at all events, f can an- 
swer for having sat upon the court- 
martial of a soldier, on a cliarge of 
drunkenness, when scarcely sooer my- 
self fioin the last nights debauch. 
But, then, to be sure, 1 had not been 
on duly, and therein, I suppose, con- 


sists the distinction. Upon this prin- 
ciple, 1 knew a gentleman who dis- 
charged his coachman for overturning 
him in* his carrii4e> on his road home 
from a dinner-party. The man, the 
next morning, craved pardon, by ac- 
knowledging his fiiult. ** 1 had cer- 
tainly drunk too much, sir,” said he, 
** but 1 was not!* very drunk, and gen- 
tlemen^ytm know^ sometimes get drunk 
** Why,” replied the master (the Hon. 
B. C., renowned for the smartness of 
his answers), I don’t say you were 
very drunk for a genilemcny but you 
were d^d drunk for a coachman; so 
get about your business.” 

Now, friend Oliver, as the opinion 
of the present day is that 
fbtya MMv) a great book is a great evil ; 
and as Goldsmith said, one of the beau- 
ties of a magaziner, like myself, con- 
sists in not having it in his power to be 
long dull on any one subject, I con- 
clude this paper with saying that, if it 
meets your approbation, I will, at ano- 
ther opportunity, offer my sentiments 
— partly from experience — on the effect 
of the bottle on the body and on the 
mind. Till when, yours at command, 
Nimrod. 

Sept, 5, 1835. 

To Oliver Yoiikk, Esq,, 

S;e, S^c, 4fc. 
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EARL OP MOLORAVE. 

c 

We present to our readers the ex-Goveraor-General of Jamaica, the president of 
the Garrick, and the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Among literary men he is 
known or heard of^s the author of several novels, which have not materially con- 
tributed to swell his repute ; among. fashionable people he is distinguished as an 
amgteur actor, who iscequally meritorious in tlie performance of HamUt and the 
Cock, We recollect him when he used to perform in Florence all manners of 
characters to all manners of audiences ; ana we never fiiil^ to appreciate the 
discriminating civility with which, after having crowded his^roonis with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of all the English who could be found tolerant enough to 
listen to him, he used to go through the weary mob, inviting a select few, in 
the hearing of the whole company, to remain to supper (a little supper he used 
to call it, and in that particular he amply kept his word), to the exclusion of the 
indignant multitude, who thought that, in common justice, they should have had 
something to wash down his lordship’s dose of histrionism. 

Our artist is rather too favourable to Mulgrave. Thanks to Delcroix, or some 
other artist of that profession, the locks look exuberant still ; but wo worth the 
day I crowsfeet tell about the temples, and deep wrinkles bcseam the well-rouged 
face. But still, when duly curled, oiled, painted, and lighted up, he does look 
passably well, and might be trusted in a third-rate walking-gentleman cast. He 
is at present shewing off in a part for which he is just as much fitted as he is 
for enacting Romeo, but one in which he can do more mischief than could attend 
the most vigorously hissed performance that ever disgraced a theatre. 

Perhaps liis Excellency may have stumbled on the second part of Henrjf VI., 
in which Jack Cade makes his appearance. This great reformer declared that the 
laws of England should come out of his mouth (which even his own partisans 
allowed to be foetid and disgusting), — that that mouth should be the parliament of 
England, — that he would leave no lord or gen&eman in the land, — that a uni- 
versal destruction should take place, so that all men should be arrayed in one 
lively, and worship him their lord. In these particulars we have now a revived 
Jack Cade ; but do we compare the undaunted ** Mortimer, lord of the city,” 
to O’Connell ? They both may be designated beggars ; but the beggary of Cade 
was valiant. He had no vow in heaven to protect him from the consequence of 
his outrages ; nor, on the other hand, could he, after he had doomed “ the 
nobility to go in leathern aprons,” have found a representative of the king to 
allow him to play the part of ** protector over him.” That was reserved for our 
own times. 

Mulgrave is poor, and is glad to escape from the eleemosynary hospitality of 
the Duke of Devonshire on ^ny terms. He is vain, and the title of Viceroy must 
tickle his fancy. We are told that he is annoyed at the marked absence of the 
Irish gently from his parties or levees ; but the shouting in the upper gallery com- 
pensates in his ear for the hissing of the boxes ; and we recommend him to exhibit 
at Donnybrook grinning through a horse-collar, which would at once shew his 
features in their most appropriate expression, and afford the most congenial 
gratification to the friends on whom he relies. In the short list of his ancestors 
we find that one invented a diving-bell — typical of sinking and mud-seeking 
propensities, — that another was that lord chancellor of Ireland who was made the 
victim of Curran’s bitterness more than a half-century after h«s death, and about 
another half-century before his descendant grovelled at the hoofs of those who 
adhere to all the sedition, without a tithe of the talent, of Curran, — that another 
(Commodore Phipps) was, like his nephew, sent upon an experimental voyage, 
in which he had no great success, — and that formerly his Excellency’s uither 
enjoyed, for good reason (vl^Cobbett), the title of Lord Lonsdale’s boots. 
The noble son playt4hwpm4^ to a very different person. 

To conclude. Mulgrave is about forty years old, — desperately hard up — a 
most industriotta scribbler— a capital led-captain— a passable buffoon ; but when 
we see him sent to govern Ireland jost now, we are irresistibly reminded of one 
of his own novels, am most say,-— 
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THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS — THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCIIUS. 


njON. 


In passing from Theocritus to the out of a goblet (he could not have 

other inastors of pastoral song, we feel * done more if h^ had dined with 

like the yioetical pilgrim who takes O’Contiell at Glasgow). Gentle reader, 

leave of the Faery Queen to wander here is a specimen of a genuine Black 

with Fletcher o\cr his Purple Island. Book, such as Mr. Effingham Wilson 

We find the same description ofbeauty, will never publish. What a painful 

but weakened and coirupted; traces commentary might be written on it — 

of the same pencil, but without its what an aillicting parallel furnished by 

freedom or natural force and simplicity. our own literature ! Think of Otway 

The c(>lours arc brighter and more overtaken (according to Pope) by a 

gbiing ; but the composition is in a fever, vf4nle in pursuit of a wretch who 

more extravagant taste. liad shot his friend Blakeston ; Sir John 

Uiori is declared by IMoscbiis, in that Suckling, the gayest of the gay, pricked 

celebraK'd elegy which lie consecrated to death by u nail in his boot ; the 

to ins name, to have been a poet of witty, the licentious Greene, the victim 

gieat genius and reputation, lie also of $.ilted herrings ; Kit Marlowe de- 

speaks of him us a man of properly; spatched by the hand of u men al ; 

a fiicunislance which in our day may Cowley carried off in the most calm 

bo mentioned for its singularity. Of and fruilfiil season of his life, through 

his life we know nothing ; but Ins lying out all night under a hedge with 

death is said by Alosebus t<» have been a festive dean ; Nat J^ee, the eccentric, 

occasioned hy poison. F.very reader the elorpient, and the unhappy, run 

of classical literature has been struck over by a hackney-coach in the Strand ; 

with astonishment a hundred limes at Shailwell, rocked to sleep hy opium 

file dismal fate winch seems to — if, indeed, he can be said to sleep 

bavo followed the great writers of anti- who lives for ever in Mac FUenoe, 

qnity. Their misfortunes nnulil fill a &:c. Kc. 

%uluino of the CalauiitUit of An i hors. Bion’s remains consist of a few lively 

TInnk of Menander (whose wntiugs and idayful little poems, and an elejy 

Fox would li:i\o rocovercid at the sa- of greater pretensions upon Adonis, 

cidiee of at*y aiicieiit treasure) drown- They display a grace of fancy not un- 

iiig liiinselfoMt of mere vexulioii in the like the easy elegance of some of cur 

harbour of the Piraii.s ; Fainpides and early lyiisis. .Might not the mirthful 

I lei aelitus worried to death by dogs; poet of “ Deaii-Bourn,* a rude river 

Tlieoeritiis launched into eternity by a in Devonshire,” have iinprovvisatorised 

halter; Empedocles swallowed up in the following tiifle, upon a visit from 

the hideous jaws of .Etna; Hesiod the [*a])hiari goddess? Being more 

inuidered ; Aichiloehus and Ihycus anxious to display the genius of Theo- 

ditli) ; Sappho^yi'/o dc se ; the skull of critus than our own, we shall add the 

i'F.selwlus fiacliired by a dull tortoise; versions of this idyll by Stanley and 

'J'eronce doomed to a watery gra\e for Elton. Of Stanley, indeed, it may be 

want of a Uo}al Humane Society; affirmed, that he raiely touched any 

ScMieca and J.ucaii bled to death, both tiling he did not adorn. His Uisto/y 

siiigmu like swans; I’etronins Arbiter of Philosophtf^ and his admirablecdp- 

(asortofJack .Milford) ditto; Lucretius, tion of.Esch}lus, are knowm to many 

the most original poet of iiomc, mad- who are ignorant of what the antiquary 

deiied into desperation hy a love-phil- Wood^calU^is smooth and genteel 

ter; Cicero slaughtered by a bravo; , W IBs early and long* 

S crates put to sleep with a cup of iuckT conneSBoi} with the son of 

licinlock in an Allienian prKoii ; De- trd Fairfax, the celebrated trans* 

niosthenes, by a decoction equally fef Tasso, was likely to increase 

somniferous, in the temple of Neptune.^. love of the pure fountains of po^y. 

Ai.arrcoii cljpked by a grape-stone*;.,^ >1ili a little more polish, bis tra"a-, 
Philemon suffocated with laughter at ^ons would be perfect ; in their present 
the spectacle of an ass drinking wine state they arc beautiful. JJsten ; 
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A fAu tf iMtiuAnn irtt^tfra, 

Kfiff’iaK;^0V T0V E^r« icetX.a$ c» !^**g*f 
Eg vSavat yii;rr«^avr«, T»r§9 fA$t fiufev, 

MfX.9rfiv /AOi ^iki ^evra Xm^v ro9 E^wru 

(Ig Xsyt, X " i***’ xvti*^g9' tyt^ mx l&ai»oXM0^c9 
Ndatm;, A>g tttXa9ru fAxfu9 T09 E^atrx %t^af»09, 
file iv^iy irXmy7avX§9 o ILuk ng Ai/Xav AAevac, 
fig )QtXv9 F^ftavf, tufia^n 0 ig a^vg KiraXXma, 

Totc/te 0 ^ tux ifnrx^gra fitftat9, 

AXXx fi6i uureg 0 Bii^iv gpanruXmt xxi fi titixffxt 
0 v 0 Brwy r* xfia9XTX9 rt ^rotaog, xxt (AXTi^ag t^ya. 

Knyv9 txXxfiafixv ftu ofV9 re9 Eoatra Ma^xoVy 
O^ffX 'Tt^aig fA thiSx\i9 tauTtiXx ertfvr 

Original. — Love and his Tutor, 

In the morning, while I slept. And Pallas breathed into the flute 

To my pillow Venus crept ; • And fair Apollo's hand of lire 

Cupid in her hand she led. Awoke the sweet soul of the lyre. 

His eyes upon the ground, and said : T]iii> I taught the hoy, hut lie 

** Little Love to thee I bring. Lauglied at all my songs and ino ; 

Dear shepherd, tench the child to sing.* Idly singing all the day, 

'Whispering thus, the Queen departed. How mort.ds own'd his mother's sway ; 

And I, unthinking, simple-hearted. And Pleasure heap'd her bed with flow ers 

To the listening urchin told In the green Ely>ian howers. 

All the pastoral tales of old : Sweet Ins voice, and every lay 

How Pan, upon the grassy mend, Stole some graver thought away : 

Carved the sheplierd's crooked reed ; Dno by one my carols fly — 

And Hermes strung the chorded lute ; The tutor, lie ; the pupil, 1. 


The Teacher taught. 

By Stanlk\. 

*' In sleep, before me Venus seem'd to 
stand. 

Holding young Cupid in her whiter 
hand, 

Her eyes cast on the ground : * Loved 
swain, 1 bring 

iM}’ son,' saith she, * to learn of thee to 
sing ! ’ 

Then disappeared. I my old pastoral 
lays 

Began, instructing Cupid in their ways ; 

How Pan tlie pipe, IVIinerva formed the 
flute, 

Fha'biia the harp, and Mercury the lute. 

He minds not what I sing, but sings 
again 

His mother's acts— the loves of gods and 
men. 

W hat 1 taught Cupid then I now forget. 

But what he then taught me remember 
vet." 


By Emov. 

“ The t.dl-form'd Venus stood beside mv 

The iinaiit Love, w'ith dow'iieast, htirigiiig 
head. 

In her fair hand ; then cried, 'Beloved 
swain ! 

]\Iuke Love thy pupil in the vocal strain.* 

Shu said, and pars’d uivay . 1 simply strove 

To tutor this, the s€‘eming docile Love, 

In shejdierd songs: 1 bade the urchin 
heed 

How l*uii firsit joined tln^ slant unequal 
reed • 

How FJifchiis swept tl»o harp ; the mel- 
low fluto 

Minerva breathed; and Hermes strung 
the lute. 

Such W'ere my lessons ; but the candess 
chilli. 

Instructor in his turn, my ear beguiled 

With amorous chauut. He sung how 
gods above. 

And earthly mortals, languish into love ; 

And all his mother’s soft adventures 


We always supposed Venus to have 
been about the height of Mrs. Honey, 
and, indeed, very like the Psyche of 
the Adelphi (except m the feet); but 
here she is fiiyxXa Kv^^tg — the tall 
Venus. Elton is very literal and cha- 


taught. 

Till all the tutor vanish’d from my thought. 
I learnt the tender lore of love alone. 
Intent on his, forgetful of iny own.” 

Take a pleasant device of Cupid sit- 
ting on a box-tree, and let Howard or 


ra^ristic : ^ Turner paint U for the next exhibition. 

l^iurxg in xu^og, iv xX^ti Itvl^xsvr/ 

Og9sa i^ti(tvu9y ro9 x^ear^ageaM liBiv E^utx 
Ev00/MCV0y r-u^ua eran xXxhv- ug 0 ev0«0’c, 

Xx/fX9, x»txx Cfi fittyx fxmra xurcoy 


Tvg xxXxfAxg xfitx arxvTxg iv xXXxXatet fumarruv. 
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Tf $teu rf Tsv 

Xv ireuf, $»ix ^ c«r«vrfy» 

Ta>; ft^»g 9’ar a^or^M tiuvn^^. 

Of w ranh ri;^va» jutt Xffiyi¥ aur^, 

Kat ft E^airet KatStifAivtr sturae^ • ir^itrfiuf 
Mititaaiv Ktvtm Ko^fit »au atftttfitra ^aiiae, 

Ott^to rms Bti^acf, fitih* if rait Tvfviev * 

^si/yt fAa»^at9‘ tiaKov cvri ra d-ii^iay* akfttof cmr 
Ta&oKet ft9i fiti¥ tkiff *19 3* avisos tXfinSt ^ 

Oures a 9vv (ptuyat* xas xvaX-faiaaf, avrag atf)* etur^ 
Kkfcj* t^a*ri9ust xKfiaXx* %m vua xafit^id. 


Original, — Cupid and the Fowler. 


A youth, bird -hunting, chanced one 
day. 

Wandering on his woody way, 

].ovi», the ninnway, to see 
Perch'd amid a boxen tiee, 

High on n lioiigh ; of rudiaiit dyes 
A bird it seem’d — the fowler’s eyes 
Glisten’d at the precious prize. 

Together soon his twigs he bound, 

W utching Cupid hover round 
From bough to bough ; now here, now 
there — 

On every spot except the snare. 


And running to an aged swain 
(Him cnilv teacher), told his pain, 

]n accents well the rase befitting, 

And chew'd wdicre little Love w'hs sitting. 
Tlic old man shook IjIm head and smiled : 

Give o'er this idle chase, niy child, 

No pretty bird hath thee beguiled. 

A cruel beast ! hut happy thou. 

Till manhood bloom upon thy brow. 

He that flies will then pursue. 

The bird you bunt will then hunt you ; 
Perch on your head, and round your heart 
For ever flutter, never part.** 


Bif Si ANT LY. 

“ A youth (a fowler), in a shady grove. 
As ho a-hirdiiig went, spied runaway 
Love 

Sitting upon a box-tree branch, ar^l glad 
('['he birii seemed fair) that such a jirize 
he had ; 

His gins he all in order doth bestow’. 
Observing Love, w’ho skipp’d from bough 
to hough. 

Angry at last, he watched so long in v aiii, 
To an old hunbamliuaii, who first did train 
Him in that art, he goes, and doth p*lale 
His frustrate sport, and ^hews him whtTU 
Love sate. 

'J'he old man shook liis lioury head, nud 
smiled. 

' Pursue this bird,’ he said, ‘ no longer, 
child » 

Fly, 'tis an evil heast, which, whilst thou 
can 

Avoid, thou h.ippy ait ; but once grown 
mail , 

He of himself, who now avoidsthy search. 
Will freelv come, and on thy head will 
percli.’ ’* 

From IlhiiuPs Collection from the 
Anthology : 

,** Chasing his feather'd game within tliu 
grove. 

Young Thirsis saw ih’ averted form of 
Love 

Perch’d on a boxen bough ; with joy ho 
cries^^^^ 

* This giant-^P will prove a noble prize !* 
His sbalts ho culls, ujiplies them to his 
bow’, 

And rnniks I.o\e'8 frolic -gambols to and 
fro ; 


Hut vain his skill ; his shafts that miss 
their aim 

lie spurns indignant, and with conscious 
shame 

Hastes to ilm seer who taught him first 
the way. 

With certain aim to strike the winged 
prey. 

Ho told his tale, and bade him look and 

Tht rant -bird, still perch'd on yonder 
tr 

The Si’cr atttmtive shook his prescient 
head. 

And with a smile, a jiaient’s smile, he 
said, 

‘ Forbear the chase, fly from this bird, 
iin iliild ! 

Away ; tlie prey you seek is sayage, 
w ihl : 

Iilest wilt thou prove while he eludes 
thy snart'S, 

Outw'iiigs thy shafts, and no return pro- 
pHies. 

To manhood grown, this bird which now 
retires, 

And shims thy aim, and thwarts thy 
fierce desire®. 

Will haste unsought, and, spite of bow 
and dart. 

Play round thy head and perch upon 
thy heart.' ** 

This story has been introduced by 
Spenser into the Shepherd's Calcn^r, 
where it is related with great liveliness 
by Thoinaliii. Perhaps the re.ider may 
think It justified JMichael Drayton in 
pronoiinring ihew'riier the chief “pas- 
loralisl’* of England. 
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** The. It was upon a bolyclay, 

'When sliPplierd-grooniB bave'leava to 

T cast to go a-sliooting ; 

Long wandoriug up und down the land, 
W itli bow and bolts in either hand. 

For birds in bushes tooting.* 

At length within the ivy-tod 
(I'liere shrouded was the little god) 

1 heard a busy bustling ; 

1 bent my bolt against the bush. 
Listening if any thing did rush. 

But tlien heard no more rustling : 
Though peeping close into the thick 
Blight sec tlie moving of some quick, 
^Vhose shajie appeared not. 

But were it fairy, fiend, or snake, 

Bly courage earn'd it to awake, 

And manfully thereat shot. 

With tliat sprang forth a naked swain. 
With spotted wings, like peacock's train, 
And laughing lopef to a troe^ 

His golden quiver at his back, 

And silver bow', wliich w*as but slack, 
AVhich lightly he bent at me : 

That seeing, 1 levellM again. 

And shut at him with might and main. 

As tliick as it had hail'd. 

So long 1 shot, that all was spent 
'J'he punie stones 1 hastly lent. 

And threw ; but niiught avail'd : 

He w'ns so nimble und so wight, t 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 
And oft the puiiies latched. $ 

Therewith afraid 1 ran away ; 

But he that erst seem'd but to phiy, 

A shaft in earnest snatched. 

And hit me running in the heel. 

For then 1 little smart did fee]. 

But soon it sore increased ; 

And now it lankleth more and more 
And inwardly it fest'reth soie — 

Ne wote 1 how to cease it. 

Will. Thomalin, I pity thy plight ; 
Perdie with Love thou diddest fight — 

1 know him by a token : 

For once 1 heard my father say. 

How he liim caught upon a day 
( hereof he will he wrokeii ||), 
Entangled in a fow ling-net, 

Which he for carrion -csows had set, 

'riiat in our pear-tree haunted. 

They said he was a winged hid. 

But bows and shaftb as then none had. 
Else bad he sore been daunted.” 

This little tale is heightened by touches 
of fancy equal to the happiest strains 
of the Sicilian reed. The shepherd, 


** Bending his ear against the bush, 
Listening if any thing did rush ” 

amid the foliage, and the moving of 
** something quick/' the form of wliicli 
could not be discerned, are very gra- 
phic incidents. But a story far more 
oeautiful even than that extracted by 
the delicate spirit of Spenser, is con- 
tained in tiic “ Daphnis and Chloe " 
of Loiigus — the Theocritus of pastoral 
romance ; whom Scaliger calls auctor 
ttinffnissimus et co mclioi\ quo simplicior, 
and whose style has been gracefully 
compared by Villoison to a silver 
stream, ovcrsfiadowed on either side 
by delightful woods, llis rural scenes 
breathe of the country, and his man- 
ners are agreeably rustic : no affecta- 
tion destroys the charm of his “ Ar- 
cadia.” Upon the correctness of liuet s 
reference of the Italian dramatic pas- 
toral to the work of Longus, it may 
not be wise to offer any decided opi- 
nion. But Dunlop, in the lihtorq of 
Fiction^ has noticed its rcsemhlancc io 
the “ (Jemie Shf^pherd ” of Itamsay ; 
the plot of which is known to have 
been suggested to him by a frieiuf, 
who ^uniirht have borrowed it from 
the Greek writer. The imitations of 
(Jesner are far more sti iking. Al- 
though the story of Longus is written 
in prose, the more beautiful passages 
are so poetical in themseUes, and so 
sus»cpj)tible of poetic arrangement, tiiat 
we were about to clollie the following 
episode iii a luelrical dress, whcMi we- 
remember(>d that the tusk had already 
been accoiriplished by a Cambridge 
man, with a degiee of elegance and 
taste that even Or.ivLii Youke could 
not calculate upon excelling. Here, 
therefore, it is, and we rcckoii upon 
the warm thanks of all Ui'mna's ad- 
mirers, to whom It may chniice to be 
unknown, for presenting them with such 
a lovely copy of the antique. Tlie story 
IS told by an old herdsman to the 
youthful lovers, Daphnis and Chloe, 
who had very foolishly and ignorantly 
(though it ought to he remembered 
tiiat Bliss Blariineau and Blalthus had 
not then written) fallen in love : 


** Then in their joyance came a man of eld, 

W itli shagged cloak to keep him irom the cold, 
And iintannod sliooii, and little scrip, which held 
His scanty dinner ; and his scrip was old. 


• Looking about. t Leaped. 

X Wight, j. e. quick or active ; in w'hich sense it is used by Gower. 
^ Caught. II Kevenged. 
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Slrnight sitting down by tlioni, his nnme he told, 
'J'he old Philotns ; how, wlien he was young. 
He piped to Pan beneath the sheltering fold, | 
Or tilled this grotto of the nyiniiRs with song ; 
And how his many kine would to his music throng. 


* And now',* he said, ' fair children, ye shall hen# 

Of a strange marvel that to me befell. 

1 have a garden laiden all the year ; • 

Too old as herdsinaii in the fields to dwell, 

AVitli my ow’n hands 1 till it passing w'ell : 

In spring the ground with viol€*ts is strown, 

And swe(‘t my hyacinths and lilies smell, 

And summei -apples weigh mv hninches down, 

And now aie grapes, and tigs, and myrtle-berries brown. 

AVlien morning sparkles through the misty air, 

The litth‘ birds, in many' u merry throng, 

"W ill flock in search of iood and settle theri», 

Or ])ipe their matiii-iiotcs the houghs among ; 

I'or there, full fit for forest-warblers* song, 

'I’rees arch their branches o*er the S(»cret shade, 

1'liiee bubbling fountains roll their lills along, 

And but Ijj^r fence around the garden made, 

Some copse it well might seem, or wilder woodland glade. 

And there at noontide as I went to-day, 

Ihuieatli the myrtle and fMuneginnate trees, 

Willi ni\rth*-bcriies was a hov at jday. 

As w'liite as milk ; tnid with luxurious ease 
ITi.s sunny ringlets idled on the bn‘eze. 

Ahuie he sported in his rareless joyr. 

And fain w'OiiUl I the truant urchin seize, 

Tor much 1 feared that little nuked boy 
Aly lender myrtles and pomegianates w’ould destroy. ♦ 

I'ut lightly be escaped, and laughing fled ; 

t'oi uiideriietitli the rose trees he would run, 

(.*r ( losely iieslliiig in the poppy'-bed, 

Like a yniiiig partridge Ins pursuer shun. 

When kids and calves to leave their dams heg' ii, 

Tull oft 1 follow'd them in w*eury chase, 

And little good and inn kle tiouble won ; 

J3ut never kid or calf from place to pliue 
So led my doubling steps, iii such a bootless rai e. 


AH hreutliless, therefore, on my staflT I leant, 

And watching held the little thief at bay; 

And asked whosi; child he was, and what he meant 
lly plucking all the fruit that round him lay 
lie answered nothing, but in roguish play 
W ith inyrtle-beiries pelted me, and smiled. 

And nearer came, uud smiled in siicb a way 
1 know not how — he was so fair a child — 
'J'liut, angry us 1 was, my anger W'us beguiled. 


More lovely seemed he ns he laughed, 1 wis ; 

So then 1 bade him be afiaid no more. 

Hut come and kiss me w ith one little kiss : 

And by the child*s ow'ii myrtle-berries swore^ 

Of pears and apples I would give him store. 

And let him pluck niy' fruits and crop my flowers. 
But then he laughed yet louder than before ; 

More sweet than nightingale in wild wood bowers, 
j|P: swan grown old like me, and in its dying hours. 


“ 1 liim spide. 

Where in a bush bo did him hide, 

\\ ith wings of purple and blue.*' 

Sr cell's Sliheph^rd's Calendar 
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}Iis latgliing voice bo musically ning^ 

* To me, Pbiletas, would a kiss be Bweet ; 

I lova it more than tbou would 'at to be youn^^ — 

But think if kisses for thy age be meet : 

For tbou wonld’st follow me with feeble feet. 

If but one kiss upon tby lips I told, 

And' I than hawk or eagle fly more fleet. 

No child am 1. though child I seem ; more old 
Than Crobus or than Time, or aught men oldest hold. 

* And thee I know*, how in thy budding days 

Thy herd thou feddest in yon marshy mead. 

And by those beech-trccs listened to thy* lays 
To Amaryllis piped, upon the reed. 

I stood beside her, but thou didst not heed ; 

Y et her to thee 1 gave ; and now* a race 
Of goodly sons, full fit the kine to feed, 

Around^thy hearthstone throng with gladsome face : 

So Daphnis with like care, and Chloe, now 1 grace. 

* 1 lead them till they* meet at peep of day*. 

And with long kisses to each other grow ; 

Then to thy garden wend my lonely wav. 

And sport with all the flowers that nmiid mo blow, 

Or revel in the fountain’s iresh*ning flow* ; 

I bathe ; and watered by the hallowed stream. 

Leaf, bud, and bloom, witL brighter beauty glow ; 

Nor thou of me as wasteful nfler d(*em. 

Till trampled lie thy flowers, th^fouutuins troubled seem. 

* Farewell ! for thou alone canst tell the tale, 

That thou this child hast seen, yet wast not young.* 

He ceased ; and, like a neiv-fledgtM nightiiigufe, 

* U|ion the myrtles lightsonielv he sprung, 

And crept from bough to hoiigli the leaves among, 

'J'lD on the topmost briinch he seemed to soar : 

Then w'ings 1 saw, that o’er his shQiilder» hung ; 

Between his wings a little bow he bore ; 

And then 1 saw the bow, and wings, and boy, no more !" 

The dialogue between Clcorlainus and Myrson is of a graver kind, and carries . 
a very excellent moral in it. Take it in our yersion : 

A Conversation about the Weather, 

Cleodamus, Myrson ! dost thou lore to see 
The s« eet spring waking every tree 
Or dearer to th/ lunging eye 
Dawneth summer’s purple sky 
Or autumn, solemn and serene ; 

Or winter, when no plough is seen 
Gloaming o'er the barren earth. 

But Gladness cheers the blazing hearth? 

W'hile upon the grass we rest, 

Ere the red sun gilds the west, ” 

Tell me which thou lovest best. 

Myrson. It belongeth not to man 
The hidden w^ill of Heaven to scan ; 

All are sacred — evciyr hour 
Brings some blessing for its dower. 

1 sigh not for tho summer-day. 

Wasting the fairest bloom away ; 

Nor autumn with its yellow* sheaf, 

Beautiful, yet full of grief ; 

Nor the breath of winter cold. 

Chilling every stream of gold : 

Rather let the zephyr bring 
The white beauty of the spring. 
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When the air is clear and sweet. 

Nor too much cold, nor too much heat. 
And verdure decks the shepherd’s bower 
And beauty cometh to the flov^er 
In glen and valley, and the night 
Dwells not longer than the light. 


» 


The two next are very slight, and 
though we cannot say of Bion as of 
Barrow, that even his fragments are 
dust of gold, they are nevertheless 
worth an English dress. Here are 
three : 

Ai/ra^ lyaiv fsMiu/iUi t/tav aBaw, tg re 
Tf}V0 tran ypu/tufov ri xui niava 

VttXet/TUxv KTfivM* TOg it yXuxuetg 
E^miggg i/vroBTiAf fittxg* ytlg^S ouK a^aku^pat. 

Original, 

Still will I roam along the drearv sliorr, 
W hisjicriiig thy iiuiiie, thy hatred , o’er 
and o’er, 

Harsh Galnteu ! From my aching heart 
Ne’er shall tliy light, beloved Hope, de- 
piirt, 

Till the last shadow sinks upon my h^'art. 

By POLWIIEI.E. % 

*• But still I slope my solitary way, 

And whispering, cruel Galatea! stray 
Along the shelving dill*, hesido th^ beach. 
And chase swoet Hope, though wing’d 
beyond my reach. 

O may tins lovely phantom yet engage, 
Kv’n at the dose of dim declining age ; 
Brest in the tints of dear delusion riae, 
Nor disappear till Death o’ershad€3 my 
eyes.” 

By Bj.and. 

Yet will I go beside the sounding main. 
And to yon solitary crags complain ; 

And onward wandering by the sounding 
shore, 

The scorn of Galatea’s brow deplore. 

But oh, sweet Hope ! be present to my 
heart, 

Nor with my latest, feeblest age, depart,” 

yiata^atg E^aag xatktat, Mat^xt raa ^igaav 

MaXarav rat 'M.atxxi atu x’afitavrt 
T«¥ ykoxtfxv /x§kitxVf rag ^atgfAXxav a^taa 
auhtv. 

By PoLWIlELJt. 

**Go, Love! invite the charming choir 
of Muses ; 

Ye Muses, bring back Love again ; 
And may your song, that life’s sweet 
balm diffuses. 

Soothe away the sense pf pain.” 
Original. 

Cell tlie Muses, Love, to me ; 

Muses, Love’s companions he ; 

No charm like your sweet-falling strain 
Can lull the heavy eyes of pain. 


We come now to his most famous 
production, i\\e£legy on Adonis; and 
it may be amusing to contrast the 
opinions entertained of it by two of 
the most elegant writers on the sub- 
ject. Let Polwhele state his case first. 

The Epitaph on Adonis is indisput- 
ably the work of an exuberant inven- 
tion and a fine sensibility. Tiie strains 
are so music^and so melancholy, that 
they melt upon the car, and almost steal 
into the heart. Y'^et amidst these beau- 
ties we discover a blemish the most 
unpardonable of all poetic errors. 
Allured by the richness of ornamented 
imagery, the yioet too frequently over- 
looks the simplicity of nature. The 
puerile idea of the boar’s white teeth 
wounding the white skin, and the pur- 
ple blood opposed to the snowy limbs 
— the witticism of the w’ound of sonow 
ill the bosom of \'onus, as deep as that 
in tiiG thigh of Adonis — tlie quaint 
effusion of her tears, as many in num- 
ber as the drops of blood that trickled 
from her lover — and the truly OviJiaii 
transformation of those tears and drops 
of blood into roses and anemonies^ 
and the conceit of flowers blushing 
with grief — not to mention mountains, 
woods, hills, springs, rivers, all huddled 
together in the most lamentable confu- 
sion, — these surely are evident indica- 
tions of a vicious taste and a disordered 
fancy.” Thus far Polwhtle. Now hear 
Mr. Elton. “ By those who do not read 
pogtry with a poetical feeling, it may 
be thought that the Epitaph on Adonis 
is possessed of little interest to a mo- 
dern reader. * * • It is an igno- 

rance of the nature of poetry which 
places its excellence in the expression 
of real feelings on real occasions. The 
poet is be that is the maker — he that 
counterfeits passion where it is not, 
and identifies himself with imaginary 
situations, feelings, and characters. It 
is this creative faculty, this plasticity of 
ideal feeling, which confer a value on 
the Elegy ^'Adonis far exceeding that 
of mere ameiiiW of numbers, or delicacy 
of painting. Every thing of Bion par- 
takes essentially of the poet. His apo- 
logues are beautiful models of allegory, 
and delight by their unafiecied archness, 
and the sweetness of their simplicity.’' 
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‘We » 1 iaU give oiir wliiig vote when tribute to the memory of Keats. We 
we speak of Moscnnf, and we may now proceed to offer an original version 
then lia\e a woid to^ say on Shelley's of the poem : 

I. 

Adonis, sweet Adonis, for tliec I pour my tenm, 

Ftir tlie lieautiful that fadetli in the summer of his years 1 
Ko more, fond Queen of Cyprus, ui)on thy purjde bed. 

Cradled in Aiy glowing arms, the hunter liiys his head. 

Arise, forsaken one, and cr}^ thou hroken-Iiearted ! 

Striking thy snowy bosom, cry, Adorns is departed ! 

^yeep for the lost Adonis — he lieth on the hill ; 

The fierce boar's tooth was white, but ah I his thigh is wliiter still. 
Darker yet beneath his brow the eyo of purple grows ; 

II is cheek hath lost its bloom, and his lip Lath lost its rose. 

The glow of fond desire, and the dew of warm delighr. 

Are vanish'd, he feels not the kiss of love to-iiight. 

Weep for 1he*le Adonis ! — the Love«‘ are shedding tear:* 

For the beautiful that dieth in the summer of his years ! 

Idsteii ! through the foiest rings a melancholy sound — 

The hunter's dogs bewailing tlieir wounded master round. 

Grief dwelleth in the greenwood, the forest mourns for him ; 

The Oread’s heart is heav3% the Oread’s eyes are dim ; 

And 'I'eiius, naked-footed, witli wild dislievell'd hair, 

iindors through the sounding glens jii the madness of despair, 
ith piercing voice she calls, from mom to setting sun, 

Her lost Assyrian lord, her own Vk>loved On e. 

lie answers not jphul o’er his brea^and glittering paps <»f snow. 

Flushing the tender white with re^the crimson gore doth flow. 


II. 

“ Alas, ala-^, C^lhera !*’ the little Cupiil^ moan. 

“With tbv lexer’s dying bloom hath withered tliy own. 

W hile he dwelt xvith thee, uot a cloud th\' radiant beauty knew : 

He fadetli from thee, and, behold ! 1I13' beauty fadoth too !" 

The mountains erv aloud ; upon the moiirnfiii breeze 
1 he sorioxv of 11 broken heart comes sighing i'roin the trees ; 

The rivers, as ihev flow, tlie parted youth bewail ; 

And tJie sweet voice of the foiiiilain weejietli in tlie vale. 

I'll e fair cheeks of the flowers are sad ; and, lo! through every street. 
And o’er the flashing hills, we Lear the rushing of tin" feet. 

Cythera ! wd for thee ! Adonis is no more ! 

Aud Echo sliouteth back the cry to the valley's o’er and o’er. 
W’tpweep for thee, Cythera ! — for thee who doth not wtM*p 
When she saw her dying lover, and his wound so w'ide and deep. 
The purple blood all clotted upon his fading thigh. 

With longing arms nutstretihcd, the mourner ]>our’d her erjr : „ 

** Stay, beloved ! 3’ et a while — a little longer stay, 

That I may clasp thee in my arms ere thou fade nwav* — 

Rise up from thy bed of death, and press thy lip to mine. 

That never, never more shall drink the precious joy of thino : 


^ * Browne, in the second book of Britannia s Pabtorals, has imitated tliis passage, 
though not with great success : 


“ Venus by Adonis' side. 

Crying kist, and kissiug cry’d. 
Wrung her bands and tore her hair 
For Adonis dying there. 

Stay, quoth she, O stay and live ! 
Nature surely doth not give 
To the earth her sweetest flowers, 
To be seen but some few hours. 

On bis face still as he bled. 

For each drop a tear she shedi 


Which she kist or wiped away. 

Else bad drown’d him where he lay. 

Fair Proserpina (quoth she) 

Shall not have thee yet from me ; 
Nor thy soul to fly begin, 

While iny lips cun keep it in. 

Here she closed again, and some 
Say A polio would have come 
To have cured his wounded limb. 
But that she had smoihex’d him.” 
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Again, and yet again, until the charm l^past 
Into my very soul, to live the sweetest and the lasV* 

Hut thou to dreary Acheron and its dark king dost flee. 

And heavenly blood flows in my veins*—! cannolfrollow thee ! 

Fold the bridegroom to thy breast, O dreadful queen of gloom, 
Persephone ! The fairest blossoms on life’s tree of bloom 
Are swept down by the torrent to thy dwelling sadMnd drear; 

'J’hou art mightier far than me — I gaze on thee with fear. • 

'J’hou partest from me, dearest ; our vigils of delight 
Have vanish’d from my heart like a vision of the night ; 

And Venus is a widow now — her ccpstiis in thy tomb ; 

I'he little Loves are idle now in each deserted room.f 
herefore, O too during boy, didst thou the forest roam ? 

Hcuutiful ! when Love had built for thee a happier home.'* 

III. 

'i'hiis, in her despair, the weeping mourner ciied ; 

'J'he Loves took up tlie strain of sorrow at he^side : 

Alas for thee, Cy there ! Adonis is no more ! 

For ev’ry drop of blood a tear the Papbiun queen doth pour. 

Mor barren on the eaith the tear oi blood-drop flows 
One vtakes a pale anemone, the other blooms a rose.f 

* It is very difficult to preserve in any tmuslutiou the jiassionato grief of the 
original, whore love struggles with sorrow — 
ilg ipomov aifLtt 

Uax^eis uftvtratritffii — Msi»0v, A^mw, 

/luvov A^||^, ug tri 

12; itl irs^Jtrrv^a/, xaj ^^ssXtet 

Ky^tB rurfiav A^aiv/? raS* etu •jrufttt'TB'B fti (pikatrov, 

'i'hus, in a literid vltmoii, slightly altered fiom tho ClubS, Jmrn,, ii. 20:— 

Wlicii she hfheld the jiurple blood upon his fading thigh. 

Spreading out her hurils, she exelaimecl, mournfully— Stay, Adonis! 

^’et stay, () nriliapjiy Adonis, that I may possess thee for the last time ! 
That 1 may eiiibraee thee, and iitiiigh* my lips with thino — 
llise up a little, and kiss me for the last time !’* 

The lust line, in its touching and simple truth, wilt remind the render of that 
henutiful scene in the Orestes of Kiiripides, wdiere Klectra is beheld watching by the 
bed of her brotlier. Fawkes bus iiiijiarted considerable tenderness to bis trausluiiou : 
“ ILiise, fond Adonis, raise thy drooping head. 

Ami kiss me ere thy parting breath be fled ; 

The hiht ftmd token of affection give — 

O kiss iby Venus while thy kisses live ! 

Till in my breast I draw thy ling’ring breath, 

A n J with my lips imbibe thy love in death.” 
t Our version of those lines is the most literal, and we may therefore hope tha 
most touching, hillierto given : 

Xr^ofi F a Kvh^ita* xivet V aita ^ufittT 
'loi S’ UfABL XlTTBg okukl, 

Polwhele very tame. Flton is pretty and characteristic : 

Venus sinks lonely on a widouv’d bed ; 

’J'be Loves with listless feet my chamber tread. 

My ca'slus perish’d with thyself.” 

Langliorne, a feeble and elegant writi>r, has a laboured paraphrase of this poem ; but 
it contains one line so exquisite, that it looks like a copy from a Greek gem : 

I'he TiOves around in silent sorrow stand. 

And the dim torch falis from the vacant hand,*' 
t Ovid, instead cf tears, makes Venus pour nectar. Hear him through the lips 
of his gentle interpreter, George Snudys : 

** I'hus having utter’d, she 
Pour’d nectar on it of a fragrant smell ; 

Sprinkled therewith the blood began to swell, 

Like shining bubbles that from drops ascend ; 

And ere an hour was fully at an end. 

From thence a flower alilte in colour rose. 

Such as those trees produce whose fruits inclose 
Within tho limber -rind their purple grains.” 
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IV. 

1 weep for thee, Adonis — Adonis 1 depfore. 

Mourn thy lo^ir, Venus, dn the forest-wilds no more : 

The couch is ready now, the downy robe is spread. 

The tender hand 6f love hath smooth'd the pillow of the dead. 

Lay the sleener softly down upon the silken vest, 

\Vh^, he hath dreamt so oft on the heaven of thy breast. 

Ilow swei'tly o'pr his face the grave’s dim shadows creep ! 

Dead ! and yet Low beautiful ! how beautiful in sleep !* 

Heap the odorous garlands u]> from the garden bowers — 

Summer urith his dying breath hath faded from the flowers. 

Sprinkle ointments o'er his head from tlie myrtle-tree — 

What are ointments now, alas ! the sweetest ointment he ! 

The weeping Loves stand round — their pining grief to shew, 

Their sunny locks they tear ; one little hand in wo 
Breaks the hunter's arrows — one, the quiver and the bow ; 

And one unbinds his sandal ; another, stooping by, 

From his brother's golden basin pours water on his thigli ; 

While one behind with fanning plume to soothe his pain doth try. 

V. 

For thee, for thee, Cythera, the little Loves weep round ; 

And Hymen, too, hath quench'd his torch upon the ground, 

Strewing the bridal wreath about: no more the joyful cry, 

IJj'men ! Hymenee ! rings along the starry sky, 

A cloud upon tlie heart hath past, aq^oot and song are mute, 

And the chain of Silence hangeth o'er the spirit of thn lute. 

** Adonis hath departed now, the Benutifiil hath flown!" 

The Graces cry in tones, Dione, sadder than thv own. 

The SisiLRS Tiiri-f, too, weep for him, in the dreary caves of death ; 
He lieareth not their plaintive song, or the cittern's mournful breath. 
Alas ! alas ! how can ho hear that tender voice of thine, 

When his weary eyes are charm’d ujion the breast of I’roserpine 1 


* Ka/ vsxv; xatkof, hart xetkog vtxus eta xei^iu^vv. 
How gently flows the vein of grief in tlie verse of Stanley ! 

Adonis dead, Adonis 1 deplore ; 

Venus, thy husband wail in woods no more. 

A bed, a bed is for Adonis made— 

On thy bed, Venus, is Adonis laid, 

J.oyely in death — dead, lovely as in sleep. 

Down gently lay him — in soft coverings keep 
His boily wrapt in which he slept with thee, 

On a gilt bed ; unhappy though he he. 

Neglect him not ; 'niougst wreaths let him be laid- 
Not any flower but with his life did fade. 

Ill sweet myrrh-water wash each softer limb — 

The sweetness of all waters dies with him." 

Now try Elton : 

T mourn Adonis, fair Adonis dead : 

Not o'er the youth in words thy sorrow shed. 

For thy Adonis' limbs a couch is strown ; 

That couch he presses ^ — Venus, 'tis thy own ! 
There dead he lies, yet fair in blooming grace — 
Still fair, as if with slumber on bis face. 

Haste, lay him on the golden stand, and spread 
The garments that enrobed him in thy bed, 

When on thy heavenly breast the livelong night 
He slept, and court him though he scare thy sight. 
Lay him with garlands and with flowers ; but all 
With him are dead, and wither’d at his fall. 

With balms anoint him from the myrtle-tree ; 

Or perish, ointments, for thy balm was he." 
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nonx. LUTBTIAN^.. 

BY MORGAN RATTLER. 

THE COGNATE CITIES. 

There are three cities to ivhich the from that of brute, ever dared to say 
thoughts and wishes of every English that he was dilenchanted by the view, 

gentleman bend, from his youth up- or afterwards presumed to speak of 

ward — Rome, Venice, Paris. The first any one of them as 
is dear to us-awfully dear to us-as ^ perished.'* 

'* The lone mother of dead empires , . , . , 

, , . ^ - Men may be disappointed with your 

the second in some sort prefigures, and cities built in a day, so to speak — your 

in prevailing fancy, if not in fact, con- cities built after the potent will of an 

nects us with the lacry hast; and 1 ans individual, and wearing the impress of 

IS the city of chivalry. mind whilst living, and now being 

* * * one of his most kindly and enduring 

Our solemn deop-wrought thoughts monuments when dead — the monu- 

ofantique Wisdom and the sacred Past, merit of the thinking social animal 

our wild and gorgeous imaginations, who had power, and exercised it for 

our harharesqiie dreams, our lofty feci- the common human benefit, according 

ings, o'lr glorious aspirations, arc di- to the best of his lights and judgment, 

reeled to these as cliarnied places Such cities arc Alexandria, Constan- 

vast temples of inscrutable and eternal tinoplc, Madrid, Berlin, St. Peters- 

worship, where lhe»e children of the burg. You may differ with the man, 

brain may settle, amidst pregnant sy in- now' that you see his city, of which 

bols of appropriate power that will not from his character you had fancied 

pass away. * * * ^Strange other things ; you understand the idio- 

mystic cities tlicy w'ore and are, and syncracy of his city, and you perad- 
everwillbc! * * ^ We venture may despise it. So may you 

have personally, as Englishmen — we in like manner, according to your 

have generally, as gentlemen and scho- temper and disposition, be downcast 

lars, an interest in these cities ; they at your knowledge and contemptuous 

are the theme of our earliest llioughts, in your memory of the nageant-cities ; 

that are made to extend beyond the you may be disgusted alike, in ac- 

phiygroiind and the jiatcrnul hearth, quaintance and recollection, with the 

The shadow of Rome, tlic dream of mere commercial and garrison cities 

Venice, the living fancy of Paris, are of earth ; you may think that holidays 

ujiun us from our childliood. They might be better enmloyed than in 
are riddles to us then — felt, but un- gazing on Florence, mid that many 
approached. We read, and think, and things are worth living for after having 
see, and m their oracular precincts .seen Naples;* you may contemn Lon- 

open our souls to inspinitions which don as a mere mercantile station — 

we do partially receive ; and yet, even albeit in that I can by no means agree 

unto our old age, they are^till riddles : with you — a fair-place, a multitudinous 

they are symbols, letters, books of bazaar of brick and mortar ; you nay 

grammerye in stone — the work, the abhor all modern places of strength 

imbodiment of the ideas of ages. And like gaols, all locales of bureautocracy 

so strong is the esoteric impression on like counting-houses ; you may express 

our minds respecting them — such is these thoughts and feelings afier the 

their expansive, and multiform, and most downright English fashion that 

essential reality, that seeing tliem de- you please: but nobody save a fool ever 

stroys no illusion: the subject is too yet spoke irreverently of Rome, Venice, 

grand and vast to admit of any de- Paris. 

finite, not to say distinct illusion, let They are things of themselves. They 

the imagination labour never so wisely, are not capitals of nations or of a 

never so intently. Nobody deserving people — not the creations and nurs- 

the name of man, as contradistinguished lings of commerce — not the triumphal 


• Every body must remember the Italian proverbs about these cities.-^M. R. 
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erections of conquerors — not capitals 
of literature and art, like Athens, now 
living only in a fond dream ; a broken 
fountain, in which the waters of beauty 
did once play and sparkle, but are 
now spread abroad over the earth, 
made glad with their scantiest presence 
— not mem gigantesque ruins, like 
Balbec, whose oracular voice is dumb ; 
but they are especial cities, having no 
true communion with any spot of tlie 
world excepting only that they co- 
vered, or with any thing physical, 
moral, or imaginative, beyond their 
own inscrutable precincts. They are 
cities sole — cities with no congenital 
territory. They never have been the 
hearts of empires, through which, and 
by which, and with which, receiving 
and returning the vitiil current, they 
lived and had their being. No ! they 
were each a thing gifted with its own 
peculiar vitality, existing apart from all 
other living things; and they were mon- 
ster-cities, existing for themselves alone. 
Thus Home was not Italian, Venice 
was not Italian, Paris was not French. 
They were pre-eminently the cities of 
the stranger, the sanctuaries of the out- 
cast — of the of society — of 

the despised and rejected of men, 
paying back from generation to gene- 
ration, in scorn and tyranny, the con- 
tempt and hatred of tliose who drove 
them forth from civil life, in which 
there was the touch of gentleness and 
human feeling. They were covers for 
castes of men — for the Ilagnrs of a fort- 
ress — for the wuli es of Italy — for the 
wolves of the sea — for the bandits of 
the old Gallic borders. And yet withal 
they /lave been capitals, though not of 
nations or people : they have been the 
capitals of the great buried ages of the 
world, and arc now, and ever will be, 
their monuments. The Ktcrnal C’lly, 
au^icated in its creation, like the uni- 
vcTBe itself, by iho frailty of woman, 
by the wickedness of man, by frailty 
desperate of all consequences, by mur- 
der in its most appalling form — the 
city-magical, whose tutelar deity and 
true title never were, upon pain of 
lingering death, to be whispered to the 
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ear profane. Outwardly llomel the 
Roman name ! how strange is the tale ! 
how self-chastening to human pride! 
how degrading to human kind ! What 
is it ? It is the romance of a band of 
robbers! — and yet it forms the dark 
thread in the woof of the world's story. 
The shadow of the seven-hilled keep 
is not alone upon every country, but 
upon every homestead. Moreover, 
working contrariwise, it was peculiarly, 
and apart from the two other cognate 
cities, the I’Ciy i lci u or tiik eautii. 
It is the grand representation or ex- 
emplar, oil the grandest scale of the 
principle, of absorption. All the old 
world has in sooth passed away, and 
melted into Home ; it is the only true, 
enduring monument of all that the 
sigcs, bards, philosophers, and heroes 
of the ancient world have done. Every 
thing was drawn towards it, as to- 
wards an inevitable whiilpool ; yet 
how succinctly may its own personal 
hiHory, so to speak, in its great days of 
conquest and aggrandisement, during 
its first phasis, even up to the moment 
of its assuming a new phasis, be nar- 
raled. Tacitus, their greatest writer, 
has disposed of it in a few lines : 

“ I rbem* Tlomam a principio reges 
hahuere. LihorUitHin et consiilntiiiii I.. 
Erutiis institiiit. Dirtittune ad teiiqnis 
sumebaiitur: noque deceiiiviralis puti^stiis 
ultra biennium, iieipie tiibuuoruiu milu 
tuiii consulare jus diu valuit. Non Cin- 
na?, non Sullar, loiiga doininutio : et 
Pompeii (’rassitpio potfiitia cito in Ca*- 
sarein : Lepidi atcjiie Antonii urma in 
Aiigiistum ce<»sere, qiii, ciiiicin discordiis 
civilibus fessa, noiniiiu principis sub, 
imperiuin aceepit." 

And this is all ; and of the personal 
history of the Homans, apait frons^otlier 
men, it is all that deserves to be told. 
But take th^m in relation with other 
men, and then comes the matter mar- 
vellous. Wlierefore was it, and how 
was it, that they contrived to subdue 
the wtiole of the civilised world ; com- 
prising as it did nations as brave, and 
wailike, and well -disciplined, and 
well-commanded, as themselves — na- 
tions that were, in all other respects, 


• Rome was first governed by kings; liberty and the consulship were esta- 
blished by L. Rrutus ; the dictatorship was only occasionally resorted to. '1 ho 
consular rights of the military tribunes endured not long ; the power of the decemvirs 
not beyond two years ; of Cinna and of Sylla the doniiiiutiou was brief. I'he sway 
of Crassiis and of Pompey was quickly transferred to Cassar. Of Lepidiis aud 
'Antony, tlie military authority became centered in Augustus; who, under the title 
of prince, assumed the government of an empire utterly exhausted by civil strife. 
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their superiors ? The Kom«'ins, up to 
the moment when they had attained, 
under J ulius Caesar, the crowning glory 
of their conquests, were nothing more 
nor better than a band of robbers. 
I'hey retained to the last the charac- 
teristics of their origin ; and these were 
the anxious restlessness, the indiscri- 
minating superstition, the austere fero- 
city of the outlaw, whose life was al- 
ways in peril, whose hand was against 
every body, and every body’s hand 
against liiiii. To us, in the progress of 
their story, as told, at the close of their 
labours of aggrandisement and victory, 
by their kindred historians, they appear 
moving over the world, in their march 
of destruction, like the fabled genii of 
the Kast — creatures with higher powr- 
ers of will and endurance than the 
ordinary tenants of the earth, but of a 
nature more wicked than any of wliich 
humanity seems capable. W e see them 
cold, impassible, passionless, relentless, 
blood-thirsty, insatiable of plunder and 
of rule — the most politic of conquerors, 
beepuse the most thorough-going and 
decided — the haughtiest, * tlie most 
unmitigated and terrific of despots, 
because to the capricious ai^a) brutal 
tyranny of an ignorant and savage- 
hearted individual there was added a 
cold seurcliiiig tyranny, which, like a 
machine of torture, was inexoiublc — 
incapable of tlic sense of shame, the 
touch of pity, the fooling of remorse ; 
and that was the inevitable tyianny of 
the M.iny symboled forth by the ap- 
palling characters S. P. it. We 
find them still living as strangers in 
the civilised countries they had sub- 
dued — us strangers amidst the luxuries 


and refinements, the arts and learning, 
by which they were surrounded. In 
accordance with the qualities proper 
to th^ir origin,|and which they from 
first to last displayed, they heaped 
around them the spoils, adopted the 
superstitions, and*bedizened their per- 
sons with the finery of the conquered 
nations. In ituth, no knot of bucca- 
neers were ever more blindly supersti- 
tious, more ridiculously fond of show, 
than were the wolfish conquerors ; or, 
in their own self-gratulatory language, 

** Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque 
togutum.*’ 

But this was all: not until they were 
drawing nigh the close of their career 
was It, and that the eagle was about to 
fold its wings, that a single man of true 
genius in any art or science appeared 
among them. They had not even a native 
ballad-writer to sing of their exploits. 
It was only when all was well-nigh 
done and won that the Romans began 
to write; and even then the only man 
of pure Roman descent, and bom of 
Rome, wdio distinguished himself as 
an orator and author, was Julius Caesar 
— a man whom even his contemporaries 
regarded in some sort as a demigod, 
(’a'sar proved fully how very idle was 
the excuse which Sallust oflered for 
the older Romans, since nobody was 
w'iser or more actively emplo)e(l than 
be, who yet found time to write. It 
may be remaiked, too, that with, per- 
liaps, the exception of Lucullus, and 
of Chains Ciracciius, who is only to be 
remembered ns a civilian, C'lCsur was 
the only gentleman — that is, the only 
Ilian of gentle blood, and gentle man- 


* The Romans carried their liauglitiness even into the tones of their voice, when 
they comleM'eiided to use the language of a conquered nation. This fact is curiously 
illustrated by a passage quotcnl h}' llentley, in his essay Of the Terrentian Metres^ 
from the work of an old gruiiimariiiii. 1 quote, for its singularity and quaintness, 
the passage entire: — Tonus uciilns, cum in Grweis dictioiiihus tria loca tentat, 
ultiinuni, iieiudtimuni, et antepeiiultinium ; ultimum nunqiiain. ’ — MarimusVictorinus, 
p. *'Acutus, cum apiid Cirascos tria lota teniat, upud nos duobus tantum 

poiii potest ; aut in peniiltiina, nt prolegistis ; iiiit oa qua: a fine est tertia, ut prole- 
gimiis." — Olympiodorus i» .Aristotelis Meltora, p. 27. T«ur9 r» ivtfia dl fiU Patfuuot 
r^9UK9i Xiy9vrc;' h h *9iV9i h»XtKT9s 9^t/vtd, KttAfXtfv Sc it Vv/ta79t war 999fU9 

$r9t^9^w9uh T 0 » %9fMr99' 90tv 'T9n^mf^i99ng iaXs^a^ar vvri ruv traarav. Hoc est, (jui 

oliiii dicti, nunc appellantur'EXXfiMf. Jllius autem verbi penultiniain Romani 

acuiint, dicentes T^9u»9i ; sed communis serino acuit ultimaiii, r^utx 9 i. Kt universium 
Romani in quacunque voce penultiinam vel antepenultiiiiam acuunt, propter fiistum 
ut grandiloquentiiim : unde a poetis dicuntur 'Tfri^fira^c^vrir, feroces et superbi.” 
Now in this word, r^u7x9i, the Romans accent the peiiultiiiiate, pronouncing it 
T^uixet ; whereas the accent is usually placed upon the last syllable : in fact, the 
Jioinans invariably place the accent on the penultimate, or antepenultimate, from 
pridefulness and haughtiness of speech ; wdience poets have styled thenrrwifsvflfMWf, 
that is, overwceningly arrogant and overbearing. 
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and gfdde bciariog, and gentle 
taiies, and gentle feelings, who appears 
kl the long list of “ Roman braves.” 
IakuIIus was niagnifice(it,high-mhidec], 
and learned. And the strangely long 
and singularly patient preparation of 
Cains Gracchus to atenge his brother, 
and the mode, at once noble and 
sweeping, in which be* attempted to 
do it — attacking the whole despotic 
order, and not the individual assas- 
sins — are scarcely surpassed in moral 
grandeur by any thing recorded in the 
age of history. Tlie whole scene of 
is death, too, is intensely picturesque, 
romantic, and aflecting. The ungrate- 
ful craven plebeians, mute and horror- 
stricken — the ruthless patrician band, 
hot in pursuit of their long-devoted 
victim, now unsanctified — the bridge, 
defended against all Home by the two 
gentlemen, his friends, his only re- 
maining friends of thousands, until 
their last gasp, that he might yet gain 
time to fly — the weaiy, soul-sick man, 
yesterday the idol of the imperial po- 
pulace, now abandoned of all except- 
ing one poor slave — the awful covert 
into which he betakes himself to die. 


if, haply, it may.be uninsulted, un^ 
oWr\'ed — the very wood itself of 
the eternal, the implacable Furies— • 
the libation he pours forth to these 
avenging deities of hell, when, in the 
presence of his stern pursuers, he flings 
a handful of his heart's blood into the 
air, and devotes the mob of Remus to 
destruction : all this has cast an interest 
round the name of Gains Gracchus 
which makes us remember him with 
ity and aftcction, as we always do 
ylla, with a sort of awful admiration. 
But CaDsar was the first, and well-nigh 
the only one of the Jtomans, who had 
at once the heart both soft and bold. 
He took five hundred cities by storm, he 
slew a million of men ; yet, ali-iinperial 
man-slayer as he was, no individual of 
all antiquity — not even Alexander, the 
true king of kings — has left behind him 
so high a reputation for courtesy, kind- 
ness, gcntlenesss, and clemency. Cicero 
spoke in the words of truth, though 
using the language of flattery, when 
preferring (^apsar s generosity and cle- 
mency, as peculiarly his own, to all 
his great martial achievements and 
other triumphs of his genius, he de- 


* The person of a tribune of the people vras sacred. Cains Gracchus fiiilod in 
his election to a third tribunate *. it is believed he had a majority of votes, but that 
his colleagues, with whom ho had quarrelled, made a false return. His life was no 
longer protected by the sanction of law and religion. The hitter enemy of his family, 
Opimius, the consul, was invested with extraordinary powers : it was known by all 
that on the following day, when his tribunate expired, that he would assuredly be 
attacked by the aristocrats. An immemse multitude accordingly bivouacked all night 
around his house. The closing passages of his hrilliaiit and hapless career are thus 
narrated in Sir Thomas North s translation of J'liitarcli : they are delivered something 
differently by other writers. — “ W hen the day brake, they, with Kulvius, did awake 
him, who slept yet soundly for the w ine he drank over-night ; and they armed them- 
selves with the B[)oils of the Gauls that hung round about his bouse, wdiom he had 
overcome in battle the same year ho was consul : and with great cries and thundering 
threats the}” went to lake the IMouiit Aventine. Hut Caius w'ould nut arm liiiiiself, 
but w‘ent out of his house in a long gown, as if he would have gone simply iyto the 
Market Place, according to his wonted manner ; saving that lie carried a short dagger 
at his girdle, under his gow’n. So as he was going out of his house, his wife stayed 
him at the door, and holding him by the one hand, and a little child of his in tho 
other hand, she said thus unto him : * Alas, Caius ’ thou dost not now go as thou 
wert wont, a tribune into the Market Place to speak to the people ; neither to prefer 
any new laws ; neither dost thou go unto an honest war, that if unfortunately that 
should happen to thee which is common to all men, 1 might yet at the least mourn 
for thy death with honour. Hut thou guest to put thyself into bloody butchers* 
bands, who most cruelly have slain thy brother Tiberius ; mid vet thou goest a naked 
man, unarmed, intending rather to suffer tlian to do hurt, besides, tliy death can 
briiim»no benefit to the commonwealth ; for the worser port hath now the upper 
bana, considering that sentence passeth by force of sw'ord. Had thy brotlier been 
slain by his enemies before the city of Numaiitia, yet bad they given us bis body to 
have buried him. But such may he my misl’ortunc, that 1 may presently go to pray 
the river or sea to give me thy body, when, as tiiy brother's, it shall likewise be 
thrown into the same. Alas ! wliat hope or trust is left us now in laws or gods, 
since they have slained Tiberius V As Licinin was making this pitiful moan unto 
him, Cains fair and softlv pulled his hand from her, and left her, giving her nover a 
word, but went on with hid friends. But she, reaching after him, to pull him by the 
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clared^ that these godlike attributes 
it was that raised him nighest to the 
Divinity. 

It was only on the breaking up of 
the old atrocious republic that they 
began to feel at home in their palaces, 
and to be conscious that it was not 
only possible but right they should be 
the owners. It would appear, that it 
was impossible for the bandits to rest, 
or assume the attributes, feelings, se- 
curity, of ordinary men and members 
of civilised society, until the world 
was all their own ; and in the result, 
this mingling with the world, and be- 
coming of it, was fatal to themselves 
and to their empire. 

liow came it, then, and by what 
means was it, that the old lioman 
republic conquered the world ? Cicero 
would fain explain it thus : 

** QuHin* volumus, licet, patres con- 
sciipti, nos ameiniiH ; tnmen, nec numero 
Hispnnos, nec rohore Gallos, nec calli- 
ditate J’a'nos, nec artibus Grsecos, nuc 
deuique hoc ipso hujus gentis et terrie 
doniestico uativoque seiisu 1 tales ipsos 
et Latinos ; sed pictute ac roligione, 
atque hac uuft sajmuitiii quA deorum 


immortalium nmpins, oniiiangi guhai;* 
narique perspeximns, oataes gehtoroA-^ 
tionesque superavimud/’ 

And wherefor^is it that our Bxeoii^ 
in his Efisay upon Atheism^ permits 
himself seriously quote this passage 1 
But yet it helps his argument, which 
is good and true ; and the authority of 
the all-conquering city, where Victory 
had dropped its wings, is very spe- 
cious, and the more so as coming from 
the orator and philosophic essayist; 
and was, no doubt, striking to the far 
greater man that quoted it. There- 
fore,’’ quoth Bacon, as atheism is in 
all respects hateful, so in this, that it 
depriveth human nature of the means 
to exalt itself above human frailty. 
As it is in particular persons, so is it 
in nations. Never was there such a 
state for magnanimity as Borne ! Of 
this state, hear what Cicero saith.” 
And then comes the passage. Yet, 
surely, the magnanimity which Rome 
undoubtedly and so oflen did display, 
is very distinct indeed from any pos* 
siblc connexion whatsoever with piety 
and religion. But setting this aside. 


gown, fell to the ground, and In/flatling there a great while, speaking never a word; 
until at length her servants took her up in a swoon, and carried her to her brother 
Crassus.’* 

Fulvius offered some rf^sistance to the consul and his following, and was slain, 
together with his eldest son. But ** Now for Caius. He fought nut at all, but being 
mud with himself, and grieved to see such a bloodshed, lie got him into the temple 
of Diana ; where he would have killed himself, had not bis very good friends, 
Pomponius and Liciiiius, saved him : for both Uiey being w'ith him at tliat time took 
his sword fiom him, and counselled him to fly. It is Te]iorted that he fell down on 
liis knees, and, holding up both bis hands unto the goddess, he besought her that 
the people might never come out of bomhige, to be revenged of this their ingratitude 
and treason. For tlie common people jdaiiily turned their coats, when they heard 
proclamation made that all men had pnrdoi/ granted them that would return. So 
Caius fled ii])oii it, and his enemies followed him so near, that they overtook him 
upon the wooden bridge; where two of his friends that were with him staid to defend 
him against his pursuers, and bade him in the mean time make shift for himself, 
whilst they fought with them upon the bridge. And so they did, that ribt a man got 
the bridge of them until they were both slain. Now' there was none that fled with 
Caius but one of his men, called Philocnites ; notwithstanding, every man did still 
encourage and counsel him, ns they do men to wrin a game : but no man would help 
him. nor oiler him any horse, though he often required it, because be saw his enemies 
so near unto him. 1 nis iiotwitlistanding, by their defence that were slain upon the 
bridge, he got ground on them so, that he bad leisure to creep into a little grove of 
wood which was consecrated to the Furies. There hia aervant Philocrates slew him. 
and then slew himself also, and fell dead upon him. Others write, notwithstanding, 
that both the master' and servant w'ero overtaken, and taken alive ; and that his ser- 
vant did so straight embrace his master that none of the enemies could strike him, 
for nil the blows they gave, before he was slain himself. So one of the murderers 
strake off Caius Grucclius*s bond, to carry to the consul.” 

• “ Partial us we may feel to ourselves, conscript fathers, we surpassed not the 
Spaniard in numbers, the Guul in strength, the Carthaginian in craft, the Greek in 
arts, nor yet the Italians themselves, and Latins, in the domestic and inborn feelings 
of the soil ; but every nation and every tribe we have exceeded in piety, in worship 
of the gods, and in that all-sufficing wisdom by which, under the providence of 
Heaven, we behold nil things governed and directed.” 
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ivhat possibly could Cicero have meant? 
Did he write in ignorance, blind su- 
perstition, the desire to deceive, or the 
collusion of deceit v^th the conscript 
fathers he addressed ? How could he, 
with a grave face, describe the Romans 
as a pious and reli|g;ious people ? Or 
did he simply wish to extol the Ro- 
mans for their extreroe^Teligious tolera- 
tion, which decidedly did most mate- 
rially aid them in subduing the nations 
of the earth ? for fanaticism, that most 
dangerous and potent of all national 
weapons, was never, through- their 
admirable management, turned against 
them, exce])t in the single instance of 
the Jews ; who, from the very nature 
of their faith, could not be propitiated. 
True It is, the Romans were in all 
conscience superstitious enough, but 
they were not in tlie least fanaticiil; 
nor, as I shall shew by and by, from 
the daik peculiarity of their special 
mysteries and worship, was it possible 
that they could be so. They patron- 
ised and adopted successively every 
human superstition which presented 
itself to them in the progress of their 
victorious intercourse witli foreign na- 
tions,* and the more extravagant the 
superstition, the more f.ishionable and 
the more acceptable it became. Most 
of tliesc, as has always been the case 
with religious mysteries, were connected 
with some species — frequently with all 
species — of debauchery ; and with re- 
spect to these, one and all the Cjuiiites 
had perfect freedom, until the per- 
formance of the rites proceeded to the 
extent of the most glaring and danger- 
ous licentiousness. Rome was at all 
times, even in the vaunted days of the 
republic, the most infamous sink of 
all iniquity. In later days, wealth 
might have added pomp and gorgeous 
circumstance to the indulgence of their 
vices — might have multiplied the forms, 
and rendered more fastidious or more 
rehned (which shall I call U ? let it be 
both !) the phases of their execution ; 
but the staple commodity was still the 
same. There was only the savage 
heart and the five senses to be salis- 
fied ; the multiplication of the shapes 
was nothing ; the substance of atrocity 
was always the same. 

Yet, strangely silly as it is, the fancy 
does too often and generally prevail, 
that we are ever and ever sinking into 
worser and less moral times. Surely 
it is as idle as the notion of the dege- 
neracy of the human race ! Well has 
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Seneca, at a period which great histo- 
rians have induced us to believe was 
notorious for its abominable profligacy 
— well has he said : 

Hoc majores nostri questi sunt, hoc 
nos queriniur, hoc poster! nostri (]ue- 
renter, eversos esse mores, regnore 
ne(]uitiam, in deterius res humanas, et 
omne fas labif At ista staut loco eo- 
deni, stahuntqiie ; paululum dumtaxsit 
ultro aut citro mota, ut fluctus.*’ 

The evil passions of our nature are 
in all times the same. In a state of 
barbarism they are characterised by 
excessive obscenity and cruelty; and 
a race more obscene and more cruel 
than the men of Rome there did never 
yet exist. Historians and satirists ge- 
nerally, however, are fond in tlie ex- 
treme of lauding things ancient and 
gone by, that they may be the belter 
enabled by the force of contrast to rail 
against things actual and present. 
They are like old men in this respect, 
l(iUiiatore» temporis acli ; and, un- 
doubtedly, they do stand to their ear- 
lier progenitors in the relation of the 
old to the young. Hut, certainly, 
never v\’ero there writers so absurdly 
laudatory of their ancestors, and the 
happiness cand wisdom of former time«^, 
as the Romans whose works have de- 
scended to us — works composed by 
individuals utterly dissatisfied and dis- 
gusted with existing governments and 
the existing state of politics. The prai.ses 
heaped upon the piety and morality 
of the Roman mob in the very early 
times, when tlifv w'ere unmitigated 
and most blood-thii-sty barbarians, deal- 
ers in human sacrifices and such like, 
are obviously absurd and fabulous. 
But let us look at these Romans at a 
time wlieri they were somethiit); civil- 
ised by their intercourse with enlight- 
ened nations which had a literature, 
and by whom the arts were cultivated, 
and we shall find some passages in 
one of the most complimentary of their 
historians, which will serve to give us 
a fair notion of the state of piety and 
morality which prevailed in the seven- 
hilled city. 

1 will not dwell upon occurrences 
in their earlier story, further tlian to 
say, that the satirist spoke in the teeth 
of truth, when, referring to the bygone 
days of the uiiluxurious republic, he 
declared, 

*' Nulla aconita bibuiitur 

Fictilibus — * 
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In soothe poisoning; had been carried 
on on a grand scale, long before Mum- 
roius plundered Corinth ; and having 
been in common use for centuries in 
the dominant state, was transmitted In 
full force to its successor, Venice, and 
for long flourished in Paris. Hear the 
following tale, narrated by Livy : 

“ While the principal persons of the 
state died by disorders of the same kind, 
and which were generally attended with 
the same issue in every case, a cert^ 
maid'Bcrvant undertook, before Qiiiulus 
Fabius Maximus, curule sadile, to dis- 
cover the cause of the public malady, 
provided security were given her, on the 
•public faith, that she should not be a 
sufferer in conseciuence. Fabius imme. 
diately reported the afiair to the consuls, 
and the consuls to the senate ; and, by 
order of that body, the' public faith was 
pledged to the informer. She then stated 
to them, that the calamity which afflicted 
the state was caused by 'the wicked con- 
trivances of tlie women ; that some ma- 
trons were, at that time, preparing the 
drugs for the purpose ; and that, if they 
would be pleased to go along with her 
without delay, they would detect them 
ill the fact. Accordingly they followed 
the informant, and found several women 
preparing drugs, and also ijuantflies of 
^e same laid up ; which being brought 
into the forum, and the matrons, in whose 
custody they were found, to the number 
of twenty, being summoned by a beadle, 
two of them, Cornelia and Sergia, both 
of patrician families, asserted that those 
drugs were wholesome : while tlie inform- 
ant maintained the contrary, and insisted 
on their drinking them, in order to convict 
her of having invented a falsehood, On 
which, having taken time to confer tu-* 
gether, and in the open view of all, a 
space being cleared for them, having 
consulted die rest, who on their part did 
not refuse the draught, they drunk off 
the preparation, and all perished by 
means of their own wicked device. Their 
attendants, being instantly seized, gave 
infonnation against a great number of 
matrons ; of whom no less than one hun- 
dred and seventy were condemned." 

But, turning from this sjiecimen of 
morality in ancient day, let me ap- 
proach the times which 1 before inti- 
mated. It was in palmy days of 
Rome that period to which I allude. 
It was after the discomfiture of Han- 
nibal and the triumphs of Scipio Afri- 
canus, and before the Achsan dregs 
and the Orontes had quite flowed into 
the Tiber, as they were alleged to have 
done at his time by Juvenal. In the 
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thirty-ninth book of Livv there are 
two passages to which I shall advert : 
one, an incident in the private life of a 
consul, ffor whichshe was deprived of 
his seat in the senate by the grim 
censor Cato, with whom he was at 
feud ; the other, a report of a series of 
fashionable entei-tainments, which were 
for a long time ^ven in the city. 

“ He (Valerius Antius) writes that, 
at Placentia, the consul invited to an 
entertainment a woman of ill-fame, with 
whom he was desperately enamoured. 
There, displayiug bis importance to this 
courtesan, be told her, among other mat- 
ters, with what severi^ he had conducted 
the inquisition, and how many he had 
then in prison under sentence' of death, 
whom he intended to behead. Then 
she, being next him on the couch, said, 
that having never seen any one behead- 
ed, she was very desirous of seeing an 
execution ; on which the indulgent lover 
ordered one of those wretches to be 
dragged to the spot, and there cut off 
his head. The deed, whether committed 
as the censor charged, or as Valerius 
reports it, was barbarous and inhuman ; 
that, in the midst of feasting and cups, 
when it is customary to offer libations to 
the gods, and to pVay for happiness, a 
liumiin victim should be butchered, and 
the table stained with his blood ; and 
this for the entertainment of a wanton 
paramour, lying in the consul's bosom." 

Cato the Censor*s account of tlie 
matter, in his speech to the senate, was 
much worse; but the above will an- 
swer my purpose. 

Livy is eloquent against the consul ; 
but he must have been well aware that 
in his own day acts as cruel were con- 
stantly performed, lie spoke his own 
feelings, and those which, as a scholar 
and a gentleman, he wished should 
prevail ; but which it is notorious never 
did, to the last, obtain in heathen Rome. 
It is well known that Pollio, a great 
friend of Augustus, was in the habit of 
casting slaves, who had offended, into 
a pond, to feed his flsh ; and that on 
one occasion, when the emperor was 
at his table, a slave, having let fall a 
costly crystal vessel, threw liimself at 
Cwsar’s feet, begging, not for life— he 
had no hope of that — but that he 
might not be consigned to the lam- 
pr^'s. Augustus, being in gracious 
and jocose mood, ordered all his host’s 
ciystal vessels to be broken and thrown 
into the pond ; and they proceeded with 
the entertainment. The Roman value 
of human life, it will be thus seen, 

Q g 
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was not very differently estimated at 
the d I flferent periods. 

But now for the Bacchanalian rites, 
as they were performed in th£ moral, 
republican, ancient home. Livy, act- 
ing on the very false assumption which 
the Roman writer^ always make, that 
the Clreeks were their masters and in- 
structors in debauchery, as they were 
truly in arts, literature, philosophy, and 
all the refinements of civilisation, lays 
the blame of all on an unfortunate Greek 
— “a Greek of mean condition, a low 
operator in sacrifices, and a sooth- 
sayer.** He was “ a teacher of secret 
mysteries.” Livy goes on to state : 

** These mysterious rites were at first 
imparted tu u few, and afterwards com- 
municated to great numbers, both men 
and women. To their religions per- 
formances were added the pleasures of 
wine and feasting, to allure the greater 
number of proselytes. When wine, lasci- 
vious dUcourse, the night, and the mix- 
ture of men with women — of young 
persons with elder ones, had extin- 
guished every sentiment of modesty, 
then debaucheries of every kind began 
tu be practised ; ns every person found 
at hand that sort of enjoyment to which 
he was disposed by tlie passion most 
prevalent in his nature. Nor was their 
uiikediiess confined to one species of 
vice, the promiscuous pollutions of free- 
born men and of omen; hut from the 
same storehouse of villany proceeded 
false witnesses, counterfeit seals, false 
evidences, and pretended discoveries. 
From the same place were proiluced jioi- 
sonings and secret murders ; so that, in 
some cases, the bodies could not be 
found for burial. Many of their auda- 
cious deeds were perpetrated by trea- 
chery, but most of them by force ; and 
this force was concealed from detection 
by loud shouting, and the noise of drums 
and cymbals, so that none of the cries 
uttered by tlie persons suflering viola- 
tion or murder could be heard abroad.” 

There vicre upwanls of seven tbou- 
saiul persons initiuted into these mys- 
teries, which were not such as they 
had been learned from the (.Jreek ; for, 
as he taught them, they were performed 
by women only, and no man used to 
be admitted.* 

** And they had three stated days of 
the year, on which persons weie initiated 


amongst the Bacchanalians in the day- 
time. I'he matrons used to be appointed 
priestesses successively in their tuni. 
Paculla Minia, a Campanian, when 
priestess, made alterations in every par- 
ticular, under pretence of liavinjr been 
so directed by the gods. For sne first 
initiated men who were her own sons, 
Minucius and Herennius, both sumamed 
Cerenuius; changed the time of cele- 
bration from day to night ; and, instead 
of three days in the year, appointed five 
days of initiation in each month. Since 
the time when the rites were thus made 
common there, and men were intermixed 
with women, the night encouraging li. 
centious freoduni, there was nothing 
wicked, nothing fiagitious, that had not 
been practised among them,” 

The mode in which this association 
was discovered is extremely strange, 
and withal romantic ; and, indeed, the 
whole story is admirably told by Livy.f 
A stepfather wanted to possess himself 
of his son-in-law's property; and to 
this end, and in order to have him 
murdered, induced his mother to urge 
him to become initiated. The youth 
consented, the mother having informed 
him that she, when be was ill, had 
%o\ved, should be recover, he would 
as'^ist in tlie rites. He, as an apology 
(or not visiting his mistress as usual, 
informed her of his intention to be 
initiated ; on which she exj^res^ted the 
utmost grief and horror, and finally 
disclosed to him the nature of the rites. 
She had been initiated in company 
with her mistress, whilst she was yet a 
slave: she had since been manumitted. 
Her lover revealed the horrible secret 
to the consul, who sent for Hispulla to 
his mother's house, and there com- 
pelled her to disclose all she knew, 
under promise of protection and re- 
ward, and the piesent dread dif punish- 
ment. Amongst the rest she deposed, 
** That if any shewed an uncommon 
degree of reluctance in submitting to 
dishonour, or of disinclination to the 
commission of vice, they were slain as 
victims and sacrificed. To think no- 
thing unlawful was the grand maxim 
of their religion. The men, as if bereft 
of reason, uttered predictions with fran- 
tic contortions of their bodies ; the 
women, in tlio habit of Bacchanals, 


* Vide Evidence of HispuUa^ h. xxxix, p. .‘^.‘31, Raker's Livy, ' 

f The first work which I ever possessed was Rnkei*s tninslation of Tdvy. It 
was sent to me, when (piite a rhiUl, by tlie son of the translator, -who was iny kins- 
man, and as a child 1 loved to read it ; and I still think it the most delightful of 
all story-books. — M. R. 
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with their hair dishevelled nd carry- 
ing blazing torches, ran down to tlie 
Tiber, and, after dipping their torches 
in the water, drew them up again with 
the flame unextinguished, because they 
were composed of native sulphur ana 
charcoal. They said that men were 
carried off by the gods, when, after 
being tied to a machine, they were 
dragged out of sight into secret caves. 
These were such as refused to take the 
oath of the society, or to associate in 
their crimes, or to submit to deflle- 
ment. Their number was exceedingly 
great, enough almost to compose a 
state in themselves ; and among them 
were many men and women of noble 
families. During the two last years 
it had been a rule, that no person 
above the age of twenty should be ini- 
tiated ; for they sought for persons of 
such age as made them more liable to 
deception and to personal abuse.*’ 

The high-priests of tliis association 
were two Catinii, Marcius and Lucius, 
citizens of Home; Lucius Opiturnius, 
a Faliscian ; and Minus Cerrinius, a 
Campanian. They were brought be- 
fore the consuls, and (quoth l^ivy), 
** confessing their guilt, saveds them 
any long trial of their cause.** As for 
the rest, those who were proved to 
have been immediately and directly 
concerned in forcible defilements, mur- 
ders, or false evidence, or forgery of 
seals or wills, were punished with 
death. “ There were more put to 
death than thrown into prison, and the 
multitude of men and women punished 
in both ways was very great.** The 
affair was brought to a conclusion with 
a decree of the senate, ** prohibiting 
the perforiTiaiice of the Bacchanalian 
rites in Home or Italy ;*’ and ordering 
** that, in case any person should be- 
lieve some such kind of worship in- 
cumbent on him and neccssaiy, and 
that he could nut, without offence to 
religion and incurring guilt, omit it, 
he should represent this to tlie city- 
])raetor, and the praetor should lay tiie 
business before the sciinto when not 
less than one hundred members were 
present ; then those rites might be per- 
formed : provided that no more than 
five persons should be present at the 
sacriflee, and that they should have no 
common stock of money, nor any pre- 
sideiit of the ceiemonies, nor priest.*’ 
Now, from the tenor and object of this 
decree, the speech of the consul, and 
the peculiar circumstances of the times 


(to which I shall by and by advert), 
it doth appear to me, that the matter 
was considered by the government al- 
together as a qu€f tion of politics, and 
not as one of morality ; and my im- 
pression is, that thf conscript fathers 
dealt with foreign rites always rather 
as a matter of [police than a matter of 
religion. Tlie consul Postumius deli- 
vered an able and right manly address 
from the rostrum to the assembled 
people, from which it will suffice to 
cite the following passages : 

** That tlie Bacshanalian rites have 
subsisted for some time past in every 
country in Italy, and are at present per- 
formcHl in many parts of this city also, I 
am sure you must have been informed, 
not only by report, hut by the nightly 
noises and* lion id yells that resound all 
over the city ; but still you are ignorant 
of the nature of that business. Part of 
you think it is some kind of worship of 
the gods ; others some allowable sport or 
amuseincnt ; and that, whatever it may 
be, it roiirerns hut a few. As to what 
regards the number concerned, if 1 tell 
you they are manv* thousands, yon must 
necessarily be terriiied at once to excess, 
unless 1 iurther acciuaint you who and 
what sort of persons they are.” 

He then goes on to describe, in so- 
lemn and measured language, the abo- 
minable practices of the initiated, and 
proceeds* to say : 

** Tlie couspiracy, as yet, lias no 
strength ; hut it bus also abund.mt means 
of ticcpiiring strength, fur its numbers 
iiiinaso diiily. Vour ancestors u'ould not 
aNoiv that even ifou t,hould assemble with-' 
out some good reason , either when the 
standard was ererled on the Janicnlum, 
and the army led on the occasion of the 
assembt y of election ; or when the tribunes 
piocluimed a meeting oj the commons; or 
some of the magistrates summoned you to 
an assembly. And they judged it necessary 
that, wherever a multitude was, there should 
he a lawful goiernor of that multitude 
present.^'' 

After once more inveighing against 
the profligacy of the Bacchanals, he 
adds : 

** But the mischief were less, if they 
were only effeminated by their flagitious 
practices; of that the disgrace would 
chiefly affect themselves, if they refrain- 
ed their hands from outrage and their 
thoughts from fraud. But never was 
there in the state an evil of so great a 
roagnitiide, or one that extended to so 
many persons, and comjirehended so 
nianv acts of wickedness. Whatever 
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deedi of villany have of late been com- 
mitted through lust, whatever through 
fraud, whatever through violence, they 
have all, be assured, Proceeded from that 
association alone. 1 nej have not yet 
perpetrated all the crimes for which 
they associated. IXieir impious conspi- 
racy at present coniines itself to outrages 
upon private citizens, because it has not 
yet acquired strength sufficient to crush 
the commonwealth ; but the evil in- 
creases, and spreads daily : it is already 
too great to find employment amongst 
the private ranks of life, and aims its 
views at the body of the state. Unless 
you take timely precuulions, Romans, 
their nightly assembly may become us 
large as this held in open day, and le- 
gally assembled by a consul. At this 
present moment, they dread the collected 
body of you met in assembly ; but in a 
abort time hence, when you shall have 
separated and retired to your several 
dwellings and country-houses, they will 
come together: tliey will hold a con- 
sultation on the means of their own 
safety, and, at the same time, of your 
destruction.” * 

Now from these, the most important 
passages in the corisurs harangue, and 
from tlie provisions of the decree itself, 
I conceive it to be sufKciently plain, 
that Uie motives which operated upon 
the government w'ere mundane and 
political, and not in the least raordl or 
religious. The worship is allowed to 
be continued, the abominable rites to 
be still practised, but, by arrangements 
of police, the state is secured from the 
dangers of conspiracy under the guise 
of religious assemblages. It is true 
that there was a law against the intro- 
duction of strange gods into Rome — a 
law often alluded to by superficial 
students of Roman history — but never 
enforced except to cover some political 
purpose, and practically neutralised by 
a clause which declares, that all pecu- 
liar religions and private worships are 
tfi be respected and protected. 

Of the real, true Homan worship, I 
shall speak hereafter — of the Roman 
divinities, and the fashion after which 
they were propitiated ; but each man, 
citizen or stranger, patrician or ple- 
beian, might have his own peculiar 
divinity to adore, as the Papist of these 
days may have his patron-saint : both 
alike acknowledging a superior power. 
And herein the worship was one of 
affection towards an embodied symliol 
— some god, or goddess, or demigod', 


that tlie votary traced in his line, or 
from whom, in the visions of his own 
or his ancestors’ fancy, he had received 
some signal favour. Thus the Caesars 
bowed before the beautiful image of 
their benign ancestress, Venus the vic- 
torious — Venus of the myrtle-branch, 
the gentle purifier — and worshipped 
her in all love and pridefulness. Thus, 
in the funeral oration over the body of 
his aunt, Julius Caesar could vaunt his 
own illustrious race and his sweet pa- 
troness, to whom he must have been 
peculiarly a care : Amitas mesc Julie 
maternum genus ab regibus ortum, pa- 
ternum cum Diis iinmortabbus con- 
junctum est. Nam ab Aiico Marcio 
sunt Marcii reges, quo nomine fuit 
mater; a Venere Julii, ciijiis gentis 
tamilia est nostra. Est ergo in genere 
et sanctitas regum, qui plurimum inter 
homines pollent: et ceremonia deo- 
rum, quorum ipsi in potestate sunt 
reges.” These patron -deities, too, 
might be changed at will or at caprice. 
Suetonius tells us, that Nero (who, in 
spite of all the slanders of men of 
genius, was a princely gentleman) de- 
spised all religious worships, except 
that tf the Syrian goddess ; but that 
afterwards he treated her with the most 
signal contumely, having been caught 
by another superstition, to which alone 
ever alter he adhered with the utmost 
pertinacity. For having been presented 
by some unknown and plebeian person 
with a little image of a X^irgin, as a 
spell against conspiracies, and a con- 
spiracy happening to be immediately 
afierwards aetected, always after that 
he held that image for the most su- 
preme deity, and constantly sacrificed 
to it three times a-day; and endea- 
voured to have it believed among the 
people, that, by her discovery, all things 
to come were revealed to him. 

And, moreover, there was nothing 
in these rites themselves, execrable as 
they were, so peculiar — nothing with 
which the Remans were so unac- 
quainted, so unfamiliar, as to justify 
the consul in stigmatising the indi- 
viduals engaged in them by terms so 
strong as those which he applied to 
them. Circumstances political and 
personal to free-born men and women, 
really made the difference between the 
orgies of the Bacchanals and the an- 
cient and recognised orgies of the 
Romans. The meeting at night — the 


Baker's Lwy, b. xzxiz. pp. S35-6, vol. v. 
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numbers enrolled — the spreading 
abroad of the society throughout all 
Italy, and the intercommunication be- 
tween all tl)e branches and the parent 
association at the imperial city — the 
effect produced by the proceedings of 
an organised secret society on all the 
relations, social and political, of the 
state; these it was that excited the 
alarm and drew down the vengeance 
of the consul, and the party that he 
led. As for the reclamations about 
the debauchery and the blood-guilti- 
ness, they were merely put forth as a 
pretence. At the sacrifices, public 
and private, of Arma Perenna, and at 
the Floral Games, blood flowed and 
lust ran riot freely; nor was there a 
lack of solemn human sacrifices. On 
the first day of March — that is to say, 
the first day of the ancient lloman 
year — Macrobius says, on this day a 
new fire is kindled on the altar of 
Vesta, fresh laurels placed at the houses 
of the Flamines, and the various other 
places where they were hung, £t 
publicG et privatim ad Annum Peren- 
nam sacrificatum itur; ut antiare pe- 
rennare commode liceat."* And Ovid, 
too, in the third book of tlisi Fasti, 
states : 

£auTea flaminihus, quos toto perstitit 
anno. 

Tollitur : et frondcs sunt in honore novn. 
Janua nunc regis posit& viret arboro 
Pherhi : 

Ante tuas fit idem, Curia Prisca, fores. 
X’esta quo(jue ut folio niteut velata re- 
centi, 

Cedit ah Tliacis Inurea caua focis, 

Adde quod arcann fieri novus ignis in »de 
Dicitur ; et vires flaromu refoctu capit.*’ 

And here was the style of the public 
entertainment: 

I dibus est Anna: festum geniale Pe- 
rennai,t 

Haud procul a ripis advene Thybri tuis, 
Plebs venit, ac virides passim disjecta 
per lierbas 

Potat, et accumbit cum pare quisquo, sua. 
Sub Jove pars durat : pauci tentoria po- 
nunt : 

Sunt, quibus e ramo frondea fnicta case 
est; 

Pars ibi pro rigidis calamos statuero 
columnis : 

Desupar eztentas imposuere togas. 

Sole tamen vinoque calent ; annosque 
precontuT, 


Quot Bumant cyatboi, ad aumeiumque 
bibunt. 

Tnvenies ilUc, qui Nestoris ebibatannos: 
Qusb sif per calictf facta Sibylla suos, 
lUic et cantant, quilquid didicere theatris ; 
Et jactant faciles ad sua verba manus ; 

Et ducunt posito duvas cratore choreas, 
Multaque diffusis saltat arnica comis. 
Cum redeunt, tiSubant, et sunt specta- 
cula vulgo : 

Et fortunatos obvia turba vocant, 

Occurri nuper. Visa est mihi digna 
relatu 

Pompa ; senum potem pota trahebat 
anus.** 

At the private sacrifices of this ge- 
nial festival, doubtless the more atro- 
cious rites were performed ; perhaps, 
also, at the public, though Ovid touched 
not on them. But Martial, in speak- 
ing of the view from his gardens, says : 

** Hinc septem dominos videre monies, 
Et totam licet estimare llomam 
Albanos quoque, Tusculosque colies, 

Et quodcunque jacet sub urbe frigus, 
Fidenas veteros, brevesque Rubras, 

Et quod virgineo cruore gaudet, 

Anns pomimrum nemus Perenns.” f 

These rites, however, were celebrated 
in honour, at the very worst, of the 
powerful demon of a cycle, to propi- 
tiate whom virgin blood was shed But 
the Floral games were in memory of a 
prostitute named Flora, who had made 
the Roman people heir to the fortune 
she acquired by her occupation. Now 
listen to Lactaniius*s account of these 
amusements : 

•* Celobrantur ergo illi ludi cum omni 
lascivia convenientes memoriffi meretri- 
cis. Nam ]>r«tor verborum licentiam 
quibus obscienitiis omiiis effunditu", ezu- 
untur etiam vostibus populo flagitante 
meretncps, qua: nunc miiuorum fungun- 
tur officio et in conspoctu populi usque ad 
satictatem impudicorum luminum cum 
pudendis motibus detiiientuT.'’$ 

That, therefore, the Roman people 
of any cUss should be in the least 
squeamish about any species of ob- 
scenity or debauchery, or, as 1 shall 
shew by and by, the shedding of hu- 
man blood, is abundantly ridiculous. 
If, however, we consider the circum- 
stances of the period, we shall not be 
slow to discover the reasons which in- 
duced the government so rigorously to 
prosecute, and so severely to punish 


* A. Macrob. SaU, lib. i. c. xii. p. 169. t Fastorum, lib. iii. 

t Martialis Kpigr., lib.iv. epigr. 60. 

$ L. C. Lactantii D§ Falsa RHigione, lib. i. p. 84. Ed. Ozon. 
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the Bacchanals, as conspirators against raise suspicion as to liis objects; and, 
the commonweal. The story of these certainly, it is quite as likely that he 
times is but vaguely told, and a. species was privy to the association of Bac- 
of melancholy and (read silence ap- chanals, and proposed to use it as an 

K eara to have been observed by the engine to promote his own puiposes, 
istorians about many of its most in- as that Cwsar was concerned in the 
teresting passages ; as though they re- Catiline conspiracy. Scipio failed in 
lated to matters of religion and politics his designs, and left Rome a disgraced 
which should be buried in oblivion, and banished man. 1 accordingly look 
It is clear, however, upon the whole, upon the discovery of the Bacchanalian 
that the attempt to subvert the ancient orgies, not as a first disclosure of mon- 
form of the republic, which succeeded strous debauchery in Rome, but as the 
under the auspices of Julius Ca:sar, effect of the first throe of personal am- 
failed, and did but fail, under tliose of bition in the state ; and 1 can easily 
Scipio Africanus. He, too, was most understand, that the political party 
ambitious from his youth upward, and which had succeeded against Scipio 
even from that period rendered high would make religion and morality a 
service to his country. From the first, pretext for crushing their opponents, 
too, he affected a divine origin, en- Indeed, this affair of the Bacchanals 
couraging the belief that he was the would seem to be a sort of rehearsal 
offspring of Jove, who was discovered for the grand drama of the Catiline 
in his mother’s bed under the guise of conspiracy. ith the exception of 
a huge serpent — the earthly symbol of the sombre part of Catiline himself, 
divinity — and pretending to hold di- the characters arc all the same; the 
reel communication w*iih the Supreme, names alone are different. There is 
frequenting his temple in the dead of the great conqueror and ambitious 
night, and before the dawn of day, citizen shadowed forth in the distance ; 
and receiving for his directions the in the foreground the conspirators, 
voice of pregnant oracles from the wallowing in every filtli of profligney 
shrine. Ilis kinsman, 1*. Scipio Na- — perpOtraiing every species of atrocity 
sica, had the hardihood to say of him, as members of society and human 
in a solemn harangue, that ho w'as not beings — a peculiar and superstitious 
of human kind, but sprung from a worship — horrid rites — hiimuiisacri- 
di vine stock. He was also, like Ciesar, fices; behind, the courtesan and her 
a great general, and a man* accom- weak lover — a vigilant consul, manly 
plished and learned beyond his time ; as an orator, bold as a civilian, and 
and, like him, little scrupulous about for the rest, a stern republican, Cato, 
laws when they interfi'red with his First, Scipio Africanus, the Bacchanals, 
projects, and he had power to overbear Ilispulla, /Fbutius, Postumius, Cato 
them. He, too, forcibly took money the Censor; secondly, Julius Casar, the 
from the treasury, and upheld his fol- Catiline conspirators, Fulvia, Curius, 
lowers, however profligate, against jus- Cicero, Cato the Ulican. The per- 
tice. He even stood forth more pre- formance, too, and the developemcnt 
eminently the leading man of Rome of the plot, are well nigh ihc same, 
than Cassar, until the close of his life : except that Sallust grandly wrote, and 
Scipio had no Pompey or Crassus to Catiline fell right nobly in his harness, 
compete withal. That he was sup- In fact, as 1 have already observed, 
ported by a great and devoted party the Romans were from first to last a 
in his designs is perfectly evident, and most atrociously cruel people — cruel 
that he availed himself of superstition in private, in public, in their house- 
(he it was who had the Idman Mother holds, in their military discipline, in 
conveyed to Rome), and engaged, like their laws, their punishments, their 
Caesar, in conspiracies to further his amusements. Blood — ay, and human 
ends, is to my mind intimated clearly, blood — was constantly spinning out 
Ilis close connexion with L. Pleminius, before the eyes of her populace. The 
who united in his own person all the cry of torture and despair was never 
vices attributed to Catiline, Clodius, out of their ears ; the nature of their 
and Mamurra, is calculated in itself to government — the despotic authority 

* Like Caesar, too, he whs something of an exquisite. He it was that, importing 
barbers from Sicily, first introduced that most troublesome fasbiou of shaving among 
the Romans. — M. R. 
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allowed the father over his wife^ child- 
ren, and family — the infamous law of 
debtor and creditor — the existence of 
slavery to such an extent, that the 
lioman citizens were only a small 
caste of tyrants ruling an abject multi- 
tude : all these, conferring on them 
power in so many forms, familiarised 
them with, and induced them to revel 
in, acts of the most dire cruelty. 

Power, and irresponsible power, in 
the possession of men reared into sa- 
vagencss of heart, must have made 
them incarnate demons. The system 
of slavery always furnished the indi- 
vidual with victims, and, notwith- 
standing Livy*s reclamations about 
shedding blood at banquets, it is too 
well known that gladiators were con- 
stantly called in to enliven an enter- 
tuininent by mortal combats. It is 
quaintly said by an old writer, quoted 
by Pignoriiis, in his treatise of slaves : 
** In arenain vertitiir domus, niensa 
inigrat in caveam, hunt de praiisoribus 
spectatores; furore mutatur conviviuin, 
ht cibus cxdes, vinum transit in san- 
giiinem.” if, too, amidst the universal 
laxity of morals, a vestal were disco- 
vered in an intrigue, her whol% house- 
hold were put to the rack because of 
her frailty. 

Now, having said so much of the 
Uonian cruelty, 1 may go on to re- 
mark that, in iiieu and nations, despe- 
rate cruelty and brutal lust are always 
found together. Milton, with a deep 
knowledge, has placed the temple of 
Lust hard by that of Moloch the Ho- 
micide. The Carthaginians are re- 
membered as at once the most cruel 
and the most prolligate of nations. 
There were pHuliar rea.sons, too, for 
rendering the Romans le:}S moral, leNS 
happy, and, cunseipieiitly, more com- 
pletely de)}endetU upon violent excite- 
ment for the absence of pain or de- 
pression of s])irits, tiiaii the iiihahitants 
of any other city. It is told by Thu- 
cydides, that, during the great plague 
at Athens, the morals of the people, in 
the constant presence of death and 
utter insecurity of life, were quite un- 
done. They determined to crowd 
every sensual eiijoynicnt — the only 
enjoyments for which they then had 
leisure or appetite — into the briefest 
span. Chastity was altogether flung 
aside, by all persons of all classes ; the 
gods, determined to destroy, or unable 
to defend their votaries, were despised, 
and their temples polluted to add a 


zest to lawless joy. Now, the repub- 
lican Romans, during the whole course 
of their history, were much in the 
same sllate as the gentler and more 
refined Athenians during the plague. 
Tiieir real superstition and rites were 
dark and terrible ^o the last degree. 
The insecurity of life, from war, pesti- 
lence, famine, iftundations, earthquake, 
popular violence, the axe and rods of 
tlie lictor, the dagger of the assassin, 
the poisoned cup, and, last and worst, 
malice domestic,'* was such that no 
man could feel a strong confidence 
that he would outlive the passing 
hour. 

A thread of superstition, the darkest 
and most dread, ran through the whole 
woof of the reli’*;ious feelings and prac- 
tices of the Romans. This did, of 
course, peculiarly affect their moral 
churactor, of which I have said enough. 

f I had intended to write of iheir reli- 
gion, rc>pecting which I have a theory, 
wliich 1 firmly believe to be correct. 
I have read very much, and thought 
more upon the subject, and fancy I 
have plucked out the heart of the mys- 
tery ; but liaias&ed as 1 lately have 
been — occupied, and hurried, and 
vexed as I am at pieseut — 1 shrink 
from dealing with a pel-subjccl, winch 
should he diluted upon calmly and 
aHectionately, m the laborious idleness 
of kindly research, iii the luxurious 
labour of seU-gratulatory speculation. 
1 have the muteriuls strewed around 
me — all the books embodying all the 
le.iriiiiig well reud, well consideicd, 
well marked — heaps of nnies, retain- 
ing in a degree, and so indicating, the 
vivid thoughts that Hashed on niv own 
mind as 1 intently studied. Yet 1 
have not the heart to attempt to scrib- 
ble tile two or three pages which w'ould 
fill up the gap I have left in this ar- 
ticle, and help forth my arguments, 
and tend to explain my views. I am 
deeply impressed, both as to myself 
and the work, to use the words of 
Cicero, that the work is one “ quein 
noil recusarein, si mihi ullum tribu- 
atur vacuum tempus et liberum, neque 
ciiim occupata opcr&, neque impedito 
aniino restarita suscipi potest, utnimque 
opus est et cura vacate et negotio.” 
Let me only hope, that before lung I 
may be enabled to pour foith iny 
opinion on the subject.] 

But, seeing that it was not either by 
their piety or morality that the Romans 
prospered, let us now examine to what 
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causes may we truly attribute their 
conquest of the civilised world. And 
to me, these causes appear to be suf- 
ficiently obvious. Their peculiar go- 
vernment, their character, their educa- 
tion, the whole discipline of their lives, 
admirably qualiheS them to play the 
part of conquerors. Tjjieir government, 
with all its faults, was the best that 
ever yet was, with the exception only 
of our own. And between the two, 
moreover, it would be idle to institute 
a comparison. For the Roman re- 
public could not have continued to 
exist for any time — in sooth, never 
could have existed with a free popu- 
lation ; and the British constitution is, 
ill its very essence, utterly abhorrent 
of slavery. Let me then rather say, 
that the best government coexistent 
with slavery that was ever known, both 
for acquiring and enduringly retaining 
dominion, was the Roman. It had in 
it the two great elements of power in 
a state, permanency and progression. 
It will be easily understood, that there 
must he permanency to ensure any 
thing like stability, and notliing can 
last unless it be instinct with a prin- 
ciple of progression; which is inter- 
fused into the natural world — into the 
microcosm man — and furnishes forth 
the capability of transition, of mutation 
of form (not formation) and substance, 
without the loss or suspension of iden- 
tity. Permanency Rome derived from 
being gradually formed; and thus, if 
the image be allowed, resting on a 
broad foundation, whereon, however 
shaken she might be, she could again 
settle. Besides, the Romans entered 
on existence as the inhabitants of a city 
— a place of refuge, which afforded 
them protection, and was quite apart 
from the rest of the world. It was the 
only spot of earth that they could re- 
gard as their own; and this feeling 
lasted in full force until the extinction 
of the Julian Caesars : and that is say- 
ing, in other words, until the destruc- 
tion of all the ancient men of Rome, 
which was, from various causes, ac- 
complished much about the same time. 
The Romans never became Italians. 
Now this closest and exclusive con- 
nexion between the Romans and their 
city necessarily gave them, from the 
first, a principle of concentration in 
their government which was never seen 
before, and has since found no parallel, 
except in Venice fully, and to a certain 
extent in Paris. This tended much to 
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insure permanency, and, therefore, to 
admit of progression. Attendant, too, 
on this principle of concentration, there 
was on uniformity in the system of 
government, which provided for its 
working equally well in all quarters 
and all countries; and which, as na- 
tions were conquered and territories 
added to the empire, prevented the 
machine of state from becoming more 
complicated. No new motion, requir- 
ing to be acted upon by a new power, 
was created ; an additional wheel, so 
to speak, was put on, but it was simi- 
lar to all the rest, and was set to work 
by the same power. 

1 have already compared a politic 
state to the human body, and I now 
feel that the analogy between them is 
greater than it at hmt appeared to me. 
In every state, destined to command 
and to endure, there must be an aris- 
tocracy, answering to the bones of the 
skeleton — there must be a circulating 
current of democracy, whicli is to a 
government what the life’s blood is to 
the human frame. Without an aristo- 
cracy — and, taking it at the worst, 
that is a body of men, cold, haughty, 
impassible, and unchanging ; apart, if 
not exempt, from the ordinary feel- 
ings and sympathies of the multitude 
amongst which they live, and move, 
and have their being — there can be 
no permanency ; without the constant 
gush of honest popular feeling, when 
need may be, through every conduit, 
there can be no health : the dry bones 
of an aristocracy would blanch and 
corrode and crumble to pieces without 
it. Taking, then, the skeleton and the 
blood, which is the life, the state is 
supplied with the twJIgreat elements 
of endurance; and eveiy tjiing else 
about it, like every thing in the mor- 
tal frame, should be susceptible of that 
degree of continual change which may 
admit of progression. All the institu- 
tions of Itome, like the muscles, and 
fibres, and sinews, and limbs of men, 
were capable of increase and expan- 
sion, without an alteration of their 
cunning formation, without destruction 
of their happy and subtle proportions. 
The republic started with the elements 
of permanency and greatness— her 
aristocracy, and the democratic spirit 
to whose healthful influence that aris- 
tocracy was continually liable; and 
the republic never quite ceased to 
exist — that is, it never was hopelessly 
destroyed, until the aristocracy were 
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no more, until their om. advene 
swords, the axe of the execirtioner, 
and the fearful jealou^ of the first 
emperors, had done their work on 
them. The republic, too, was from 
the very first a government of pro- 
gression ; and being so, it had neces- 
sarily, for that very reason, the recu- 
perative power in a stronger degree 
than any other state. Wounds in the 
human body — destruction of integu- 
ments, muscles, nerves, vessels, struc- 
ture — wounds in the human body, 
which is constantly suffering change, 
are healed. Nature repairs, the body 
accommodates itself to, the injury; 
and other and strange vessels and mi- 
nistering agents are called into use, 
to discharge the functions of those 
which have been destroyed. So was 
it, and so even must it be, with a state 
like Home, which was essentially one 
of progression. The character of the 
population and their government were 
congenital, and procei^ed together to 
the last. Reader, begin with the 
authentic history of Rome — pass over 
all the idle fables about the kings, and 
you will be sensible of this. Com- 
mence with the republic: oliaerve its 
policy — remark its progress. You 
will see that in the patricians there 
was a permanent body furnishing forth 
a grand executive, and an assemblage 
of sage grave men for calm considera- 
tion and debate. You will find that 
popular passion and popular feeling, 
which is ofieiitimes unwise, but always 
sincere and hearty, bold, uncompro- 
mising, aud unselfish, had at all times 
considerable sway in Rome. This 
compelled all men who wished to rise 
in the state tt> mix with the people in 
public — to frequent and to address 
their assemblies — to cultivate popular 
acts and activity in peace or war — 
to discharge the duties of a citizen. 
There is scarcely any instance of pure 
popular passion or violence proceed- 
ing to such a mischievous extent as to 
put the state in danger. The ag- 
grandisement of individuals was more 
fraught with evil ; but for that there 
was theTarpeian— a host of rivals of 
indomitable courage — the tribunes of 
the people— an adverse dictator. A 
demigod at last succeeded in over- 
throwing the republic ; but its mission 
of conquest was well nigh accom- 
plished. The iron men of Rome were 
under the spell of the twelfth and last 
vulture. Besides, from the constitu- 


tion of the Roman goverailient, there 
was for eveiy Roman cUixen, of what- 
soever caste, equal law— justice ad- 
ministered in the front or the sun; 
and, above all, ^bere was free hope at 
home, and the engrained assertion, till 
it became a feeling, of superiority over 
all men of other nations abroad. Those 
very vices whitih render the Romans 
odious as individuals to a gentleman’s 
mind, made them most formidable u 
enemies, and tended to exalt their 
character as a belligerent people— -as 
a state the condition of whose exist- 
ence was warfare. Overweening pride, 
treachery, cruelty, blood -tbindness, 
recklessness of life, incapability of 
gentle, nay, almost human feelings, 
did but render them more fit to be the 
world s conquerors. Bom amidst the 
turmoil of domestic factions, nurtured 
in the strifes of the forum, familiar 
with the sight of human blood and 
with the perpetual cry of human suf- 
fering, educated in an atrocious camp, 
a tyrant over slaves, a slave to those 
ill authority over him, the Roman, 
when, afier having long served, he at 
length attained command, went forth 
against a devoted people with all the 
diabolic Qualities and dispositions of 
his fabled progenitor ana patron, — 
Fear, Flight, Slaughter, Rape, Murder, 
before biro, and the Fiend of War 
flourishing her bloody whip in the 
rear — 

** Et Bcissk gaudcns vadit Discordia 
palia, 

Quam cum sanguineo sequitur Bellona 
flagello.’* 

The gradual rise of the men, too, 
through the several classes of employ- 
ment, civil and military, qualified them, 
when they should have attained to 
power, to do great things ; and their 
short tenure of office compelled them 
not to lose one moment in endeavour- 
ing to win an immortal name. Thus 
it came to pass, from their domestic 
policy, that the Romans can boast a 
larger number of great captains than 
all the other nations of the earth put 
together. They perfectly underst^ 
the advantage, and always acted upon 
the principle, of a division of labour ; 
and certainly the fortunes of the re- 
public never rested on the shoulders of 
an individual. Moreover, the strongest 
prejudice of the Roman's education, 
and the most unsordid and warmest 
aspiration of his soul, was to extend 
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tlie empircTt the state, and each indi- ren’s lives. The most familiar, if not 
vidual oelonging to it, was willing to the most forcible instance, of this 
make every sacrifice to promote the Roman passion, was displayed by 
accomplishment of this ^eat end of Sylla, whom Byron thus grandly apo-> 
the republic’s policy and of its child- strophises in allusion to the fact : 

Oh thau, whose chariot rolled on Fortune’s wheel. 

Triumphant Sylla ! Tiiou who didst sunnuE 
Thy coowiiY**8 foes, ere luou wouldst pause to feed 
The wrath of thine own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of boarded vengeance, till thine eagles flew 


O’er prostrate Asia.” 

But, in addition to this, and the 
self-sacrifice of the Decii, the return 
and report of Regulus, there are a vast 
number of instances of sublime de- 
votedness to the cause of the contend- 
ing city. But the names of many of 
the great men of Rome have sunk into 
oblivion ; history preserves no memo- 
rial of them. It is only when they 
began to fight among themselves that 
we begin to know the Romans well, 
and then mark what demon-men start 
forth in clusters before us. ^Vhy, the 
veiy least of them is greater than any 
man we really and truly know, except- 
ing only those works of the world’s 
throes — Hannibal, Philip of Macedoii, 
and goddike Alexander! Consider 
the list, that closes with Julius Cmsar, 
Cifina, Carbo, Manus, Sylla, Pom- 

S eius, Sertorius, Cato, Doinitius, young 
larius, the sons of Ponipey, D. 
Brutus, M. Brutus, C. Cassius, Cati- 
line, Crassus, and Antony the triumvir, 
—every man of these had the will and 
power to wield the universe! With 
such men fighting as orderly and loyal 
citizens, the city must ha\e been safe 
and victorious ; and Rome always had 
such men, though they be not remem- 
bered. The superabundance of great 
men in Rome may be imagined from 
the fact, that the dictator, Junius Pera, 
who performed the right wonderful 
feat of raising within the walls of the 
wo-struck city, after the terrible dis- 
aster of Cannse, an army of forty or fifty 
thousand fighting men, and this in three 
days, is dispatched by Livy in a single 
paragraph, and his name is never men- 
tioned more. Yet, remember the 
praises which have been lavished on 
Wallenstein and Napoleon for recon- 
structing an army. It cost the em- 
peror three months to levy the army 
that fell at Waterloo, from amongst a 
population of thirty millions, unde- 
pressed by recent defeat, and men 
marvelled at his doing so. But J unius 
Fera, just after a defeat, which never 


was forgotten to the last hour of im- 
perial Rome — of which the Roman 
satirist Juvenal, centuries after, cannot 
think without a feeling of utter bitter- 
ness, while alluding to the Cannarum 
annalu% vindex — within the precincts 
of a city wherein there was direst grief 
in every heart, though he forbade all 
outward signs of mourning, in three 
days raises, as if by art-magical, an 
army ready and able to fight the vic- 
torious Carthaginian, if need be, under 
the walls whicli he had approached, 
and Rome again is free! Yet the 
historian has not one word of wonder 
— a single comment of praise for so 
mighty an achievement. Now, this 
constan^tiresence and succession within 
the city of a number of excellent and 
experienced officers, and in all respects 
of policy, military or civil, able men, 
— the perfect division of labour, — the 
short tenures ofautliority allowed to each 
individual, rendering him for the great- 
est portion of his life a mere atom of the 
mass that was ever rolling forward, — 
the national character, which was not 
in the least factitious, or affected, or 
adopted after the instructions of some 
demigod, who while on earth in the 
flesh had contrived to infuse a portion 
of his own spirit into his countrymen, 
and whose stirring memory, and the 
ghost of whose divine intellect still 
kept them famous for a season, but 
which was the interfused, and inter- 
communicated, and common, and es- 
sential character o^a multitude of men, 
— made Rome invincible except from 
within. Hannibal committed the one 
great mistake of his ever-giorious life, 
as it roust continually shew, even as 
told by enemies, in not advancing upon 
Rome after the astounding victory of 
Cannae. The policy of his conduct 
has always been a vexuta quastio for 
tlie learned since his time — always a 
theme for school-boy declamation ; 
but, fur myself, I agree with Maherbal, 
his general of cavalry ; I think be was 
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dsad wrong. Pontius Telesinus judged 
in a wiser spirit when, having worked 
his way onwards to fight — the crown- 
ing fight — further than the Carthagi- 
nian approached, he declared that the 
wolves of Italy never were to be over- 
come, much less exterminated, until 
their covert was utterly destroyed. The 
Samnite failed, but, as we know from 
Paterculus, failed nobly — failed against 
the auspices of Sylla, at the close, per- 
haps, of the grandest stand-up battle 
that was ever known, in which he dis- 
played all the qualities of a most chi- 
valrous soldier and a consummate ge- 
neral ; and certainly the struggle must 
have been the most perilous upon 
which the fortunes of Rome were ad- 
ventured. But we have lost SyUa*s 
Memoiritf and that is the greatest lite- 
rary and psychological loss that the 
modern intellectual world has yet ex- 
perienced. Individal character, 1 main- 
tain, is nothing in a state, — national 
character is every thing ; and, as 1 
have intimated, national character cre- 
ated by the genius and inspiration of 
an individual is little worth. To en- 
sure permanency, the work must be, 
like all the works of Mother Mature, 
gradual, and almost insensible in its 
progress — multitudinous in its agents 
and influences. A national character 
and national greatness should not be 
made together, — they never endure. 
The peculiarity of Rome is that its 
slate cannot be alleged to have been 
constructed by any thing except the 
lie of Romulus and the dream of Nu- 
ma. Great empires have been made 
by one man ; but they have always 
been either destroyed by another man, 
or else withered when he died, like a 
body destitute of soul, — or tumbled to 
pieces like a vast arch exposed to vio- 
lence, from which the massive and un- 
replaceable key-stone had been re- 
moved. Pericles called into existence 
at once the character and the empire 
of the Athenians, — their dominion, 
their arts, their eloquence, their philo- 
sophy. Epaminoiidas rendered Thebes 
fora season greatest and most glorious. 
Lycurgus modelled Sparta. Philip, as 
his son declared, in the most touching 
and kingly speech that ever passed 
from mortal lips, made the Macedon- 
ians conquerors, and rulers, and gentle- 
men, from skin-clad barbarians; cre- 
ated the phalanx, and reared the men 
worthy to follow Jove’s foster-child in 
the conquest of the world. Alexander 


won the fairest portion of the civilised 
earth. But each and every one of the 
empires they had achieved virtually 
perishe*d with thmselves. Things con- 
stituted by the will and power of an in- 
dividual can only Jive by his inspira- 
tion; they may continue for a brief 
space to exist b^ his memory ; they are 
always liable to be ruined utterly by a 
day like Cannw. Rome rose resplen- 
dent from that unparalleled disaster. 
The characteristics of the city were 
fully and clearly displayed on that oc- 
casion, which would have been fatal to 
any other state, — the desperate, uncom- 
promising, unmitigated, calm, calculat- 
ing, concentrated pluck, and the highest 
and coldest, too — gentlemanly feeling 
for a collective body withal. They 
would not ransom the prisoners — 8000 
Roman citizens, if I remember rightly 
— whose absence must have been la- 
mented at every hearth, and who had 
acted in nowise unworthily, because it 
would supply Hannibal with that which 
he most neraed — money; but they 
raised and equipped slaves to the 
amount. They had their wonderful 
conscription in the city ; and, this done, 
they went forth to meet the consul. 
The haughty senate, albeit in each 
member’s bosom sliame and rage un- 
speakable was burning, and rankling, 
and private grief, moreover, — for every 
one of them must have lust somebody 
— child, or brother, or kinsman, or 
client, or friend, or guest, whom he 
cherished in his heart of hearts; yet 
they went forth to meet the cause of all 
their woes — the plebeian, forced by an 
access of popular frenzy into office — 
a man not merely of mean bntofeordid 
birth — a butcher-fellow ; and they went 
in most solemn guise to thank him, 
because he had not despaired of the 
fortunes of the republic. Here was 
(he exemplar of their feeling at home ; 
abroad the wars they waged were inva- 
riably the most terrible which could be 
entered upon in this complicated world 
of ours, — for they were always wars of 
opinion. The Romans, declaring them- 
selves free, professed to be the uni- 
versal redressers of wrongs, the reliev- 
ers of all grievances. Their motto was, 

** To spare the humble and pull down 
the proud.” 

They never entered on a conflict with- 
out a favourable parly in the adverse 
state. They went forth to overtlirow 
thrones, authorities, principalities, and 
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Ae existing order of things. To the our wisdom we do but churlishly 
multitude there was in meir victory support. 

the delightful certainty of chang|e ; and & much of the politic dealings 
as governments wereaconstitutSl, their Rome with foreign nations. In their 
success and suprenmcy was aidvan- adverse intercourse with her they were 
tageous to the many. Besides, they like gamblers playing against a bank, 
never interfered with the prejudices, struggling against a cold, impassible, 
religious, moral, social, or personal, passionless machine, over which now 
of conquered nations^ and they had one consul now another presided ; putp- 
the rare and lost art of amal^mating ting into action a sure, irrevocable, 
and identifying them with their domU unalterable system ; being in his own 
nant city. They rigorously established person calm, and stern, and inacces- 
one form of government and of police ; sible to the touch of pity, remorse, 

and they never felled to Romanise any fear, or, in a word, every human feel- 

province in which they had once feirly ing, as a croupier at French hazard or 
established themselves. By the art of rouge et noir. In the end, the an- 
the engineer in military roads and use- tagonists of this system, however flat- 
ful works, and the stem power of the tered by the semblance of success, must 
republic through its succession of de- be ruined. The consul well knew that 
letted rulers, they quite made every the honours of a triumph would not 
country they occupied their own. And be awarded to him for a mere victory, 
how different is this from the proceed- unless he destroyed his enemy ; and 
ings of modem times. France never for that destruction he played with a 

hsd the show of nationality until the fearful success. With Venice, and 

days of Richelieu, the master minister, Paris too, there was much of this ; 

and Louis XIV., the adept in king- but they admitted in their days more 
craft— -never was a state, properly so of the display of violent passion inter- 
to speak, until the Revolution nad de- nally, for the which more violent re- 
stroyed all the peculiar rights and pri- medies were of course provided, 
vileges of the several provinces, and AncURome, as nearly as may be, 
flung all into the experimental crucible, saw out the centenary flight of the 
with the hope of fusing them into a twelve vultures*— Venice fulfilled the 
solid empire. Napoleon turned them ancient prophecy — and Paris is now 
forth ; but there was an element of on the road to the twelve hundredth 
destruction in the mass, and after a year, 
time it fell to pieces — and how is 

it now ? For ourselves, we have held Venice, the Ocean-Queen, once so 
by conquest a province called Ireland proudly seated on her hundred Isles, 

for the last six hundred years — we was also in her origin an asylum, 

have not civilised it — and we only amidst her forlorn lagoons, for the out- 
hold it through a colony of our coun- cast and the outlaw — for the per- 

trymen therein established, whom in secuted, who flung aside the soft 

* Every body has heard of the Roman vultures and the prophecy. 'IJi* vatici- 
nation about Venice may not be quire so femiliar, although it is quoted by Lord 
Byron. There was one very singular prophecy concerning Venice: *' If thou dost 
not change," it siwa to that proud repuhUo, tby liberty, which is already on the 
wing, wiU not reckon a century more than the thousandth year.*' 

If we cany hack the epocha of Venetian freedom to the establishment of the 
government under which the republic flourished, we shall find that the election of 
rae first doge is 697 ; and if we add one century to a thousand, that is, eleven hun- 
dred years, we shall find the sense of the prediction to be literally this : ** Thy 
liberty will not last till 1797 1" 

Recollect, that Venice ceased to be free in the year 1796, the fifth vear of the 
French republic ; and you will perceive that there never was prediction more 
pointed, or more exactly followed by the event. You will therefore note, as very 
remarkaUe, the three lines of Almanni addressed to Venice ; which, however, no 
one has pointed out : 

** Se non cangi pensier, 1* un secol solo 
Non contera sopra *1 millesimo anno ^ ^ 

Tua Uberta, che va fuggendo a volo.*’ 

Manr prepbeoies have passed for such ; and many have pawed for prophets for 
much iM. 
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faumaoities in present destitution and nicer tastes, and, perhaps, generally of 

desire of future vengeance — and the subtler powers of intellect than the 

proscribed and banished of social life, Romans ; but this only made them the 

who was but too glad to join any ban- more Aricked, for they were quite as 

ner which was raised against the ex- stern, as haught)^ as blood-thirsty, and 

isting powers, and authorities, and as implacable as the old patricians, 

system of the world. Venice is the They, too, bore About them all the 

younger sister of Rome ; a creation ' tokens of their origin from men in- 
more finely and delicately wrought, secure of life, the enemies of all other 

but less robust — necessarily leas en- men. They, too, were utterly regard- 

during: at least, without the vitality less of human suffering — careless of 
for a secondary existeuce. Rome is human life setting not the slightest 
the especial city of austere history — store by it in others, because they 
in every thing that breathes of Venice recklessly perilled their own; and be- 
there is the flutter of romance. It cause, from the nature of their govem- 

looks like a mirage of the Ocean ; ment, they never knew how many mo- 

like one of those pageant cities which ments it might be their own to throw 

the Deep, at the termination of cer^ away. For the rest, in like wise they 

tain magic cycles, is fribled to give were grave, debauched, superstitious, 

forth, when the genii of the world false, treacherous; every man in Venice 

beneath the waves, leaving for the had his dagger, every woman in Venice 

time between the flux and reflux of her gallant. But the sea-wolves were 
the tide their cold dull ca\es and quite as brave as the wolves of Italy ; 
valueless treasures, their sad coral and the state was, in its palmy days, 
forests and murky fountains — in a almost as chivalrous, even under ter- 
word, all the impassible horrors indi- rible disasters. Certainly, when the 

cated by the funereal light of their own winged lion spread his wings abroad, 

sunless regions, are allowed to visit their shadow fell widely and darkly 

this upper air, and conjure up a faeiy over land and sea : they overshadowed 

city, visible to every eye, as tl^ theatre even the capital of the great Eastern 

for their wild and high solemnity.* Empire. Constantinople cannot for an 
Here, in the show of this Venice, such instant compete in interest with Venice 
a fabric would seem, by a power the victorious. Venice was, in truth, 
mightier than their own, to be enforced the city of the Crusades ; she was in- 
to stay, and rendered real and sub- spired, too, and supported in her ca- 
stantial. Yet still the while you gaze reer by a Spirit and a Will like those 
upon it in the distance, you do feel which belonged to the Crusades them- 
as though its appropriate inhabitants selves — wild and headstrong, and there- 
should be dwarfs and giant-blacks, fore sure to wear utterly away far sooner 
and genii kings and enchanted ladies than the more calm, aud deep, and con- 
of surpassing beauty ; and that, sooth ceiitrated Will of Rome. But within 
to say, it should in all things wear the the city, the oppression of the many 
aspect of the East — of the portal-city was more terrific than any thing that 
to the land of monstrous and gorgeous had ever been before known ; for it pro- 
fable. Its wild story, too, accords ceeded from the tyranny of a govem- 
with its appearance. How much of ment, not alone irresponsible but in- 
astounding crime and most glorious visible. There were a few men free, 
achievement is there not recorded for because they were inaccessible — if, 
its nobles f They were more consti- indeed, men who are the tyrants of 
tutionally luxurious, more refined, of others can be themselves deemed free 

* This superstition about faery cities springing up from the sea is, I believe, 
common to most maritime countries. 1 myself know one faery city — the city of Kistafeen 
— which is in the mouth of Liscanor Bay, on the Atlantic ; and its site is marked by 
a white wave which hangs over it every day in the year, whatever way the wind 
mev blow, and whatever may be the state of the weather. Once in seven years it 
maxes its appearance, and has been seen by several credible witnesses. It oven lies 
open to the adventurous, for a paved causeway leads into it directly from the land. 
It was visited by one individual a long time ago ; and bis report was highly favour- 
able to the quamt magnificence of the bnildings and riches of the inhabitants ; who, 
however, one and all (I mean the males, who were very little men, but ** mortal 
atout*') pursued the avocations of smiths. The ladies were singularly handsome, 

and all alike dressed in red petticoats.— M. R. 
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•— l|Bl mi the rest, of the pqpolatioiii 
noble or ^lebennj native or etranger;' 
tvoreinere slaves. 

In his kst drama, Victor •Hugo, 
though in an' exag^rated tone, has 
described the state of the mysterious 
city admirably — a magwfico of Venice, 
Podesta of Padua, is the speaker : 

Venise c*est I'in^disition 
c'est le conseil des Diz. Des libumes 
qui ne sont visible en aucurte c6r6monie, 
et qui sont visibles dans tous les 6cha- 
fauds. Des homines qui ont dans leur 
mains toutes les tetes, la votre, la mienne, 
celle du Doge ; et qui n'ont ni simarre, 
ni 6tole, iii couronne, lien qui les d^- 
signe aux yeuz, rien qui puisse vous 
faire dire : *^Celui-ci en eat ! Un sigiie 
myst^rioux sous leurs robes tout au 
plus ; des ngens partout, des sbires par- 
tout, des bourreaux partout. Dos hommes 
qui ne moutrent jamais au peuple de 
Venise d'autres visages que ees momes 
bouches de bronze toujours ouvertes sous 
les porches de St. Marc, bouches fatales 
que la foule emit muettes, et qui parlent 
cependant d'une fa^oii bien haute ot hien 
terrible, car elles disent a tout passant : 
D6noncez! Une fois denoiJc6, on est 
pris : une fois pris, tout est dit. A 
Venise tout se fait seerftement, myst^- 
lieusement, sArement. Condamne, ex^- 
cut6 ; rien a voir, rien a dire ; pas un 
cri possible, pas un regard utile ; le pa- 
tient a un baillon, le bourreau un masque. 
Que vous parlais-je d’^ebafauds tout d 
Theurel Je me trompais. A Venise 
on ne meurt pas sur Techafaud, on dis- 
parait. 11 manque tout a coup un bomine 
dans une famille. Qu’est il devenu ? — 
les plombs, les puits, le cannl Orfnno le 
savent. Quelquefois on entend queh^ue- 
chose tomber dans Teau la nuit. Passez 
vite alors ! Du roste, bals, festins, flam- 
beaux, mijsiques, gondoles, thdutres — 
carnival de cinq mois.” 

Thus much of Venice. 

Now turn we to Paris. I have al- 
ready remarked, that amongst almost 
all the Eastern nations a tradition of 
old jirevailed of fortunate isles lying 
to the West, in which all that the 
Imagination could paint, of exquisite 
in soil, and climate, and natural pro- 
ductions, was to be found. 1 may now 
observe, that in all the countries of 
Western Europe there has been an 
opposite yet cognate feeling; there has 
been, instead of the fancy that men 
bad a mission to people some blessed 
isles of rest further westward, a passion 

* Maitland*! Hint, of Land., fol. vol. 

metropolis the same origin. 


fpr deducing their origin from the re* 

S ' Aendent regions of the rising Sun — 
e noblest of auguries, the grandest, 
and, of all created things, the most 
worthy symbol of that Divinity, with 
the consciousness of whose presence as 
the world’s soul even the heart of the 
savage is instinct. The tradition of 
the Trojan war, and the heroes whose 
fome, under one form or style or other, 
had from a far remote period been 
bruited abroad over the whole civilised 
Earth, furnish forth the subject-matter 
of those legends to which nations and 
cities cling most fondly. We have 
heard the claim of Home to have its 
origin from .a descendant of iEneas, 
the son of the golden Aphrodite — the 
alma Venug GenitrixJ Our London 
would fain be indebted for its founda- 
tion to another descendant of this same 
iEneas. In a city record, pleaded by 
the mayor and aldermen before Hen. VI., 
and still preserved in the Tower, it is 
set down to prove^the dignity and an- 
tiquity of their city, that according 
to the credit of Chronicles it (London) 
is considerably older than Home, hav- 
ing been founded by Brute after the 
form of great Troy^ before Home was 
built iy Komulus and hemus*** 
Lutetia Parisiorum also puts for- 
ward its claim to a similar descent 
from goddesses and godlike heroes. 
For Paris is declared to have been 
founded by Fraiicus, a son of Hector, 
who escaped from the sack of Troy, 
became King of Gaul, and having first 
built Troy in Champagne, afterwards 
erected Paris, which he named after 
his uncle, the ravisher of Helen and 
the cause of all the Trojan woes. The 
fact, however, is demonstrated to be, 
that Paris, like Home and Venice, was 
a covert for strangers in the land— an 
asylum for thieves and robbers, out- 
laws, murderers, and all other such 
like wretches as “ their diseased coun- 
try vomits forth.” The nucleus of the 
horde that sheltered themselves in the 
islands of the winding Seine was in 
all probability supplied by Belgium. 
These Belgians must have been driven 
forth from their own country ; and the 
Senones, a great and warlike nation of 
the Gauls, granted them (a common 
occurrence in those days) a settlement 
on their borders, of course under cer- 
tain conditions of vassalage. They 

i. p. 4. Geoffrey of Monmouth gives the 
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were surrounded on all sides by pow- 
erful and valiant nations. They shel- 
tered themselves in the islands of the 
Seine ; the largest of them, now rhle 
de la Cite, served them for a fortress, 
after the same fashion that in the 
rivers and lakes of other countries the 
marine camps, as they may be well 
styled, of the Danish invaders used to 
serve them, and that is as a depository 
for their booty, and a refuge in time of 
danger for their cattle and themselves. 
There were five islands; the largest 
was styled Lutece,* and is said to have 
signified, in the Celtic language, a 
dwelling-place in the midst of the 
waters : the tortuous waters of the 
Seine, however, were its only protec- 
tion. Dulaure, in his grand work on 
l*aris, thus traces the origin of the 
name Parisii 

In Great Britain, aa well as in Gaul, 
there were formerly aeveral geographical 
positions culled Parisii or Uarisii. The 
etymons Par and Bar tire synonymous, 
the letters P and fi being often used the 
one for the other. The inhabitants of 
Harrois are called Barisiences, us those 
of Paris, Parisiences. Now Barrois was 
the frontier which divided Lorraine from 
Champagne ; the territory of Hhe Pa- 
risians was also a frontier, which sepa- 
rated the Senones and tlie Cnmutes from 
the Silvanecres — that is, Celtic Gaul 
from Belgic Gaul. It is certain, more- 
over, that all geographical positions, 
whose names are composed of the ety. 
inons Bar or Par, are situated upon 
frontiers. I'he natural conclusion there- 
fore is, that Parisii and Bnrisii signify 
dwellers on frontiers, and that the tribe 
allowed by the Senones to settle near 
them derived tijeir name of Parisii from 
tlioir establishment upon the frontier of 
tliat nation.** 

The Parisii for a length of time con- 
tinued to be regarded as a subordinate 
and despicable caste. They were 
never acknowledged by the Gauls as a 
free nation; nor were they regarded 
by the Romans either as a free nation 
or treated as allies. Lutece, from the 
nrst, had, like Rome, its asylum and 
its sacred grove, which 1^ on the 
north bank of the Seine. The Mon- 
tague St. Genevihve (the Moiis Locu- 
titius of the Romans), Montmatre, and 
Mont Valerien, were sacred to religious 


worship ; and monuments ofthe ancient 
' religious symhol^pU^res^cifpieiTei 
Jitit, &c. — have been diwovefed in 
abundance. The God of Battles and 
Slaughter was i^rshipped, doubtless, 
after the ftishion he loved bes^ in the 
grove of Montmatae, before (as it was 
on the advent of the Romans) a temple 
was there erected to him.t Tlie Great 
Roman Divinity, too, Pluto or Mer- 
cury (for with the Gauls the same god 
was designated by either tide), was 
propitiated by solemn rites on the 
** mans Locutitim'* 

In the first stage of its authentic 
History, Paris, moreover, was, like 
Rome, scourged dreadfully by an in- 
vasion of Barbarians, who ravaged 
Gaul for five consecutive years : they 
came from beyond the Rhine. Julian 
at length raised Lutetia Parisiorum 
into the rank of a municipal town, 
honoured it for four or five winters with 
his residence, and, with the aid of his 
learned physician Oribase, and other 
men of science whom he attracted 
around him, introduced arts and litera- 
ture among the inhabitants. They had 
at that time the characteristics we have 
already attributed to the Romans and 
Venetians, of that gravity and austerity 
of manner proper to men whose life is 
one long scene of peril and struggle. 

** 1 love the Parisians,’* said the Im- 
perial Stoic, because their character 
is serious and austere, like my own.” 
Paris thenceforth became occasionally 
a residence for the em]>erors, when 
they wintered in Gaul, until the Ro- 
mans were defeated utterly by the 
Franks, when well-nigh all traces of 
the acquired civilisation was speedily 
swept away, and the more modem 
Parisii were, in all the vices of barbar- 
ism not a whit inferior to their original 
progenitors. Under the Carlovignian 
dynasty the city was abandoned by the 
kings, and was looked upon as one of 
the least considerable of Gaul ; still 
it went on perseveringly, and in the 
event successfully, struggling for inde- 
pendence under its Counts, whose office 
was at first delegated and terminable 
at pleasure, conferring no high rank on 
the holder, but which was at length 
reared into a sovereignty. Towards 
the close of the ninth century Paris 


* It is curious to remark, that the only coin or medal extant of the Gens Lutatia 
(the Lutatinn family) boiirs a head ou one side, and on the obverse a galley, the 
cognisance of the city l^utetia Parisiorum. 

t No temple was built in Gaul until it fell under the Roman sway. 
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had hmme capital. of Media Fiancia, 
aad itf rulers Counts of Paris and 
Dukes of France ; when it soon sup- 

e a roost prominent featura in our 
ry, and the fulfilment of its desti- 
nies bMomes interwoven with those of 
England. * 

Having spoken of Paris as it was 
and has been, 1 uowmt length come 
to speak of it as it in the reality met 
my eyes ; to which it had been so fre- 
quently prefigured in my dreams, so 
made ramiliar to my heart by glowing 
descriptions from &loved lips. My 
lather had lived there much in his 
warm youth, and to Paris his fondest 
recollections of gaiety and pleasure, 

And freaks of graceful folly,** 

which men love more to remember 
even than past toils, were wont to 
turn ; and Paris was known to me as 
a household world, a beloved, a fami- 
liar name, from my veriest childhood. 
Its palaces, and halls, and monuments, 
and various places of varied amuse- 
ment, were made in my mind things 
living, and peculiar, and localised, 
whose features and character it was 
impossible 1 could mistake. I had, 
accordingly, towards it feelings of per- 
sonal interest and regard, gentler and 
warmer, if not so deep as those which 
must needs have afifected me in gazing 
Ibr the first time on the City of Chivalry. 
My heart, my senses, and my mind, 
were all alike engaged when 1 first 
looked upon it. 1 said, This is the 
Paris of which my father, now old, 
and so many hundred miles away, 
spoke so fondly] This was my first 
thought, and my eyes dimmed for a 
moment, and Paris melted from before 
them ; and they wandered over moun- 
tain, ^d river, and the expanse of the 
ocean-floods, to the far paternal hearth. 
*rhe fine feelings of the doomed hero, 
so exquisitely expressed, and which 
touched me even in my blithe boy- 
hood, gushed into my mind, and 1 was 
stricken with a boding sadness as I 
repeated, half-aloud, the son’s remem- 
brance of the lonely, melancholy lather. 
First came the sense of the distance, 
as early explained in the quarrel by 
the most beautifiil, the bravest, the 
most flenerous, and the most high- 
tasrled of all mortal men — 


'Esreii /mkZji Wiaxs punfSi 
Oifgtm n rt 

And then the state of Peleus : 

*AAZ.* tm ri«f» tvK w 

r§9 yi 

Tn^dfm§frm Kstm /mIXji rfXifi 

Dismissing this oppressive feeling, 1 
saw that Paris was very beautiful to 
behold, and felt the soft excitement of 
a purer air, as 

It fanned my cheek, and raised my hair, 
Aud seemed like to a welcoming.** 

I then regarded all that was present as 
mirrors of the past, and I seemed to 
say to myself. Yes, Paris is indeed the 
city of chivalry I From the legend of 
** Our Ladye of the Broken Zances,*’ 
to the present hour — from time imme- 
morial it has been a place of tumult, 
strife, combat, siege, and warfare ! 
Certainly, for the last eleven hundred 
years its history has beeir one long ro- 
mance. Let the eye wander in Paris 
where it will, it must rest upou a 
battle-field ; let the foot fall where it 
may, it still tramples on a hero’s dust. 
Could the stones be rendered vocal, 
they nv'ght each shout aloud in solemn 
truth the epitaph of Lautrec^ 

** SiMe, viator, heroa calcas.” 

Every monument, every spot of earth, 
is storied: all around the shades of 
the unforgotlen dead are springing 
up to the visionary eye from places 
hallowed with their blood. Look 
adown that sullen stream, flowing 
murkily and more murkily between its 
resplendent quays! How many con- 
flicts have shaken its banks 1 How 
often have its dusky waters blushed 
with blood 1 Ten thousand xuch days 
of horror has it known as that inflicted 
on the fair-flowing Xanthus, when, as 
the poet grandly tells, 

'Tv' 

IIXm/P0#r Ivy/ulE Tinrmrt mm dvivv. 

Here, under Labienus, did the Roman 
name and the fortunes of Csesar pre- 
vail against the Gallic myriads and 
desperate valour of Camulogene ; 
here for thirteen months fought the 
Normans, the bravest of the breve 
in the world’s long story; here it was 
that Lothaire tunm the triumphant 


. . * For betwixt us mAuv a dark mountain stood, and the boarae reaounding sea. 

t His only child foredoomed to an uotimdy grave ; yet 1 cheer not his dMlining 
age, Ibr far, far I wander from my native land. 
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hallelujah of O^o* and iiis Germans saerifices, the brave, thd tme, the tioble- 

into the wildering ciy of flight and hearted. Atas, alas, for mankiiiS 1 her 

fear; here, also, in these latter days, fece is bright and beautiful, -shining 
did our own astonishing infantry,*' afar oflr*iO the distant heavens ; but 
to borrow a phrase from Napier’s great her form is shadflwy and undefined, 

book, displ^ their serried ranks ; and and she has no resting-place u^n'tba, 

here, too, fought many and many a earth. • ' 

very valiant rebel with his following In vain have sages written ''and 
from the days of Etienne Marcelf to sung— in ^in have heroes died l 

those when Napoleon sprung to fhme Ibe steaming blood of juillions 'is 

and power over the heaped carcasses caught up to the skim, and there forst 
of the sections — ay, even down to moment forms a rainbow, which the 
those when Louis Philippe clambered nations gaze unon in the depth of rap- 
to a tyrant's throne over the bodies of ture ; but in the next moment it has^ 
his betrayed countrymen ; here fought, melted away, leaving the horizon once 
in unbroken succession up to yesterday, more in sullen darkness, 

gallant men ofail nations for some Euro- Thus has it been with Paris. Again 

pean quarrel ; and here, likewise, have and again have her hopes blazed 
fought continually the gallant men of high ; again and again have they been 
Paris for their own good city, lured quenched in the waters of bitterness : 
by some wild dream — Armagnacs, the stench of the ashes and raoulder- 
Bourguignons, Ligueurs, Huguenots, ing embers alone remains. Alas for 
Prondeurs, liepublicans. Royalists. France! alas for my beloved Paris 1 
And to what purpose ? This a cynic she is much altered since 1 then first 
might ask in all bitterness, for no gazed upon her. Joy and Pleasure 
good end has been attained. Paris have departed ; Care and Fear have 
has not yet been identified with France settled in their room. Who could le- 
— it is less independent at this mo- cognise the three quarters — the aristo- 
ment than at any former period of its cratic, the financial, the commercial f 
history. It would seem to be a dgomed Silence now reigns in the famous safons 
city, a city bf barricades aud Wtle- of the Fauxbourg de St. Germain ; 
fields— a most turbulent and disloyal Poverty has made her slimy way into 
city* if you will — always at war, ac- the Chauss^e d’Aulin ; and wolf-eyed 
lively or (so to style it) passively, with Famine stalks through the empty ware- 

the King of France. Still, however, it houses of the Rue St. Denis. The 

has always been a most chivalrous city, wealthy are ruined, the poor are starv- 

In its struggles there has always been ing ; and yet it is only a brief space 

a fine sense of strength and desire of of time Plenty and Prosperity were 

independence— a noble aspiration after there, and all looked joyful, if they felt 
liberty. Its nobles, its magistrates, its not happy. 

lawyers, its cleigy, its population, have But why dwell upon sad themes ? 
ever been stout of heart and strong of why linger on the worser time ? Let 

hand ; but, alas, alas, for mankind I me rather return to Paris in its most 

Liberty is a carnage-loving, blood- palmy state — to the Paris of Charles X. 
polluted goddess. Her burnt-offerings — to the Paris of my own bright boy- 
are innocent and happy hearths ; her hood. I stood upon the bridge oppo- 

• •• 111 978, in the reign of IjOtliaire, Paris was attacked by the emperor Otbo II., 
at the head of an army of 60,000 men. He advanced as far as the gates of Paris, set 
fire to a fouxbourg, sustained an action in the vicinity, in which he lost a great 
number of troops, and struck one of the city gates wiui his lance. Satisfied with 
these exploits, ne ascended the heights of Montmartre, and comiqpnded halleloj^ 
to be sung; but hia triumph was interrupted by the arrival of Lothaire, who, with 
the oombined foroei of Count Hughes Capet, aud Henry, Duo de Bourgogne, at- 
tacked and put him to Sight, and then- pursued him to Smssons and captured all hia 
bsggage.*'-«- ffiitory of rwri$, 

t Marcel was prdvdt des piarehands in 1S56.J'. On the 22d of Febiuarj in the 
latter year be ** entered the dauphin's chamber, and in the presence of the prince • 
asmsinated Robert de Clermont, marshal of Normandy, and Jean da Conflans, 
miirabal of Champagne. The dauphin, in alarm, inquired of Marcel if he intended 
to put him to death. * Fear nothing, sir/ said he ; * but, for greater safety, take juy 
hood.* The dauphin put on the party-sign of bis enemies, and Marcel, taking thd" > 
mBQ||p of the prince, wore it all day as a trophy of his victory,* — Ibid^ 

VOL. XII. KO. LXXI. R R ’ 
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site the Tuileries, on the morning after 
my arrival. 1 got into the ** darkness 
visible*' of the city late in the evening; 
so that night 1 saw nothing eacept the 
Cafe de Paris, sundii^ bottles of Cham- 
])agne and Burgundy (which 1 dis- 
cussed joyously ir company with my 
fellow-travellers), and a 'Pythoness, 
who unwillingly conducted me to 
Frescati, and who, seized with divine 
fury, like Cassandra when entering the 
palace of Agamemnon, exclaimed as 
she looked me in the face, Ah, 
puuvre gar^un, tu vas perdre ton ar- 
gent T' The prophecy was fulfilled. 
But not a whit daunted, or grieved, 
or wearied — for then 1 could do with- 
out every thing , but excitement — 1 
stood, ill the fresh morning, on the 
bridge I mentioned. It was a fair 
scene : the real Paris wrought no 
shame upon its vision, which had so 
long been in my mind. It was a 
fair scene: 1 had never before seen 
an ancient city in a pure, clear atmos- 
phere; and as I thus saw Paris with 
my eye, 1 felt its spirit in my heart. 
And the visible embodiment of that 
spirit appeared to me to be the cathe- 
dral of Our Lady, as^ swelling forth 
from the primal Parisian island, it 
leaned, with its antique towers, against 
the deep blue sky. It was the symbol 
of the Gothic city. Victor lingo has 
since compared it to a double-headed 
sphinx, presiding mutely and mystic- 
ally from on high over the destinies of 
all things around. This was the fancy 
of a poet; but every body, even the 
dullest, must perceive, when looking 
on Paris in the mass, that the grand- 
est, and noblest, and most character- 
istic feature, is the church of Notre 
Dame. For me, too, it had most pe- 
culiar interest, personally as well as 
historically. There was no part of the 
toun I knew so well of old as the 
precinct of that cathedral, its parvis, 
the Hotel Dieu, and all the adjoining 
places and buildings. My first pil- 
grimage was there. I turned away 
from the sweet and quaint gardens of 
the Tuileries, and wandered into the 
pftrvis; 1 passed several hours in the 
thne-honoured church, explored it in 
every hole and corner, heard its services, 
scrutinised the asp^ts of its priests 
and officials, and, with a determination 
to return thither next day, retired, 
after a curious and anxious rcconmn^ 
tancCf 10 dine at a restaurant's, bearing 


the same sign it had done some thirty 
years before, when my father and his 
companions were wont to make it ring 
with their festivities. There was such 
an antique settled look about it, that it 
must have been the same — the same 
room, the same furniture. The Revo- 
lution had not touched it — it had suf- 
fered no change ; nay, the very grey- 
hnired gargon of seventy, or there- 
abouts, who waited on me, might have 
been the identical black-haired Pierre, 
who had skipped about in atlpndance 
on my father. I was even silly enough 
to ask him if he remembered to have 
seen a young gentleman, very, very like 
me, a great number of years ago. But 
he liad no such remembrance : he had 
even forgotten the Revolution ; at least, 
so far as having no tale of personal 
adventure or recollection to record 
might denote oblivion. 11c was pretty 
much like any other piece of furni- 
ture, except that he was still animated, 
still locomotive. I visited him fre- • 
quently, however, for I often and often 
returned to Notre Dame; and grate- 
fully acknowledge myself indebted to 
that venerable and mystic edifice for 
many an hour of innocent pleasure, as 
well & of forlorn speculation. 1 was 
very enthusiastic about it then. This 
feeling in the world's wear, though not 
effaced, had been strewn over, and 
covered with others more worldly and 
less worthy. The publication of Victor 
Hugo's romance, Aolre Dante de Paris, 
has swept away all (he superincumbent 
rubbish, and restored the feeling fresh 
and early that lay hid beneath. 

I have resolved, accordingly, to write 
of his book ; and that is, in other words, 
to put forth, with some comments of 
my own, his ideas, and recollections, 
and observations about Notre Dame, 
which are beautiful and grand, well 
worthy of the suliiect on which they 
are bestowed. 1 nave considered the 
place and time opportune for this. I 
nave now finished an introduction — 
a fanciful and strange one, doubtless ; 
perhaps a wild and rambling intro- 
duction — for a series of papers about 
Paris ; to which any of my friends are 
free to contribute who have been there, 
and care to record their reminiscences. 
For my own part, 1 do not believe 1 
can auspieate the series better than by 
now reviewing Notre Dame de Pa ris. 

Morgan Rattler. 
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AMERICA AMDCaVRCH BSTA BLIStiHENTS.* 
Part II. i 


In resuming out judicial probation of 
these congregational worthies, the pub- 
lic tribunal will bear in mind that our 
former handling of them had an ex- 
clusive reference, not to the direct evi- 
dence they have plotted up and im- 
ported from America, with the ill- 
concealed design of doing their possible 
towards Church -destruction, — but to 
certain important preliminary poinu, 
which appeared to us to affect very 
fatally their com|>etency and credi- 
bility as witnesses. Ilow far our 
searching precognition of them, as to 
habit and repute, may have excited the 
apprehensions or moderated the hopes 
of the party by whom they have been 
subpoenaed, it is impossible for us to 
say. Were the case an ordinary one 
of civil jurisprudence, we are quite 
sure that any able counsel conducting 
it against the Church — unless he had 
better evidence than theirs to proceed 
upon — would indignantly throw \ip his 
brief. Nor can there be a doubt that, 
afler what we have incontrovertibly 
established, not only against these 
conspirators conjunctly, on the score 
of private and party interests, but chiefly 
against the witness Reed, on the ground 
of moral disqualifleation, — every judi- 
cious leader at the bar would feel that 
their testimony is not of the precise 
odour and credit which could survive 
even a common scrutiny ; and hence 
l)cing certain that, with such suborned 
and suspicious support, his case would 
inevitably be broken to fragments upon 
the wheel of cross-examination, — so his 
prompt and prudent policy would be 
to recommend their withdrawal at once, 
and to slip them out of court as quietly 
and decently as possible, with such 
plausible apologies as his legal inge- 
nuity might furnish. This, while much 
the wiser course on the part of the anti- 
establishment plaintiffs, would have 
been infinitely the more agreeable one 
as it respects ourselves. In such cir- 
cumstances, the matter would have 
ended just where we left it in October : 
a simple nonsuit would have been en- 


tered on the record, dhd our ungratefbl 
task would have been done. 

But the cause df the Voluntary party 
versus the Church is not to be so easily 
disposed of. Balancing their chances 
of success against the probabilities of 
failure, their cupidity overcomes their 
discretion — the pool is too rich to be 
surrendered without throwing the last 
die. Like desperate gamblers gloating 
over a stake of immense magnitude, 
they seem to think that the most ha- 
zardous experiments are excusably in 
their present agonies to win it. And, 
accordingly, since all the retained 
pleaders and periodicals on the Volun- 
tary side seem recklessly determined 
to abide by an examination of Messrs. 
Heed and Matheson's testimony, what- 
ever the consequences may be; and 
since our opponents on this question, 
with all the hardihood and pertinacity 
of the lowest nisi jmus practitioners, 
have neither betrayed the slightest mis- 
givings, nor made any sign of a want 
of confidence in these Congregational 
deputies, — in such circumstances, in- 
stead of our readers and ourselves 
being mutually relieved, the one from 
the labour of conducting the examin- 
ation, and the other from the irk- 
someness of hearing it, — of course we 
have no other alternative lefl than to 
proceed forthwith to expiscate these 
poor men's evidence. WherefoVe, so 
let it be. Our only concern, we can 
truly say, is for the character and 
credit of the unfortunate persons now 
set up for exposure. And as for our 
venerable church-establishment, against 
whose existence their abettors have so 
cruelly empannelled them, we have no 
more apprehension on her account 
than for the Rock on which she is 
based. Sure we are that this American 
flood will roll back from her, just as 
the cliffs of Britain repel the Atlantic 
wave ; and, with this conviction, we 
commit her calmly to her covenant 
God and the country. 

What, then, is the evidence of the 
principal deputy from the Independ- 


* A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches, by the Deputation from 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. By Andrew Reed, D.D., and 
James Matheson, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. .Tnckson and Wnlford, London. 
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enu, wlio gave himself out in the 
United States as the representative 
of all the churches in Great Britain? 
Why, this unhappy witness, Suborned 
as he is by the Coi^egational Union 
to give testimony in favour of the 
Voluntary system — possessing, as we 
have already shewn, a direct personal 
and party interest in^iving that testi- 
mony a particular complexion — and 
having previously put upon record 
his solemn declaration that America, 
without any endowment for the pur- 
poses of religious worship, is provided 

with MORE CHURCHES, with a MORE 
EFFICIENT MINISTRY, and with A BET- 
TER AVERAGE REWARD for ministration, 
than we have in our own country” — a 
declaration, of course, which he will 
neither cancel nor modify, for fear of 
destroying what character he has among 
his employers — this witness, we say, 
commonly called the Rev. Andw.Reed, 
aim the immaculate Mr. Douglas, be- 
ing duly purged of malice and partial 
counsel, inaketh oath and deponeth as 
follows : 

The voluntary principle is the only 
one now for the support of these churches. 
It bos been tried m some states to the 
exclusion of every other; it has been 
tried in other states for different periods 
of time, where ever}' other has failed ; 
and what is the result? Deliberately, 
but without hesitation, I say, the result ts, 
in every thing and every where, most fa- 
vourable to the voluntary, and against the 
compulsory principle. Let us look at this, 
l»oth as a matter of testimony and us a 
matter of fact. • • • Testimony ti uni- 
versally in its favour. • • * After having 
invited the moat candid opinion on the 
subject — after having sincerely sought 
for the truth, whether favourable or un* 
favourable to the voluntary system — and 
after having sought this in every quarter, 
and chiefly where state provisions had 
been enjoyed, — I certainly did not find 
half a dozen men who would give their 
auffrages for the old method ! The mi. 
niaters, aa a body, who might be sup. 
posed profeaaionally to have strong pre- 
ferences to a fixed and compulsoxy sti- 
pend, wen* united in their attachment to 
the voluntaiy principle. The brethren in 
MsMBchiisetts, where the change had 
been so recently completed, rejoiced in 
it, and anticipated from it a decided ad- 


vance in pure religion. Those of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine * • * 
the brethren of Connecticut * * * the 
Episcopalian of Virginia, and the Con- 
gregationalist of New England, who had 
been indulged and protected to the 'ut- 
most * * * men of every denomination 

• • • and men of every region, who are 
moat deeply concerned 'for the interests 
of religion, agree in coming to the same 
conclusion. Indeed, such unanimity of 
opinion on a practical question, involving 
the interests of so many parties, and to 
be determined mostly by those whose 
habits and thoughts had been associated 
only with the old system, is what I never 
expected to find. It assured me of at 
least two things : 1 . That the evil of this 
system must have been great indeed, 
and visible to all ; and, SS. 'I'hat these de- 
voted men hud wisdom enough and piaty 
enough at once te resolve, that what was 
INJURIOUS io RELIGION coiild not be 
beneficial to them.** (Vol. ii. pp. 137 , 
138 , 139 .) *' Then, fact is unanimously 
in Its favour. New England has under- 
gone a most felicitous improvement since 
the alterations. * * The standing order 
could not have stood its ground as a state 
establishiiient. * * * The dissenting 
community on the one hand, and infidelity 
on the other, were prevailing against it. 

• • It is now placed on a level with 
its rivals. The ministry has been sup- 
plied with bettor men — the men have 
been better maintained. Churches have 
been revived where they languished, 
and they have been createa in abundance 
where they did not exist. The * desola- 
tions* of K^ew England, which have been 
triumphantly cited from reports many 
YF.ARB OLD, sre rapidly disappearing un- 
der the voluntary principle ;* and never 
were the prospects on the future for that 
favoured land so bright and hopeful ns 
they are at the present time.” (Vol. ii. 
p. 141.) " 1 must now bring the means 
possessed by other states into CUmpariaon 
with those* she is admitted to enjoy. 
Maasachusetts, then, the principal state 
of New England, and the longest settled, 
baa (vol. ii. p. 143) : 

Population 610,014 

Ministers 704 

Churches 600 

Communicants 75,264 

New York, which is the principal 
middle state, has: 

Population 1,913,508 

Ministers 1,750 


* Tbe desolations ” here alluded to hr the Deputy, are those which have been 

ftroved to exist by tbe Rev. Mr. Lorimer or Glasgow, and by the author of Essaifs on 
4he Church, who have collected their evidence almoat entirely from tbe publuhed 
reporta of American xeligioas societies. These reports, which Reed says are *' many 
years eldf refer chiefly to 1832 and 1833 ! ! ! 
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Churcbes 1^00 

Communicants 184,589 

Pennsylvania, the next middle state 
of consioeratiou, has : 

Population 1,347,672 

Ministers 1,133 

Churches 1,829 

Communicants 180,205 

Is this a sign of desolation 1 If it is, 
what are we to saj of the most favoured 
divisions of our esvn country 1 Scotland 
is universally thought to be highly pri- 
vileged in her leligious means; but 
Scotland stands thus : 

Population 2,365,807 

Ministers 1,765 

Churches 1,804 

Communicants (uncertain)/* 

After admitting that these States 
are not to be accepted in evidence on 
the wants of the more distant regions,*’ 
he goes on to say, respecting the less 
privileged provinces, that 


** Tennessee has : 

Population 684,000 

Ministers 458 

Churches 630 

Communicants 60,000 

Ohio, a western state, with a {jbpula- 
tion scattered over a surface of 40,000 
square miles, stands thus : 

Population 937,000 

Ministers 841 

Churches 410 

Communicants 34,826 

Indiana, which is further west, pro- 
vides itself as follows : 

Population 341,000 

Ministers 340 

Churches 440 

Communicants 34,826 


Is this, then, the desolation of the West? 
If BO, what a moral desolation must Scot- 
land be ! * * * In fact, the W est is not 
N ew England. But meantime, if its pre- 
sent means are fewer than those of New 
England, they are decidedly more than 
those of Scotland” (V’ol. ii. pp. 144 
— 146.) ** 'J'he severest trial that can 

by possibility be made on this subject, 
is to take the ten atatea on which we 
have any safe returns, which have been 
last added to the commocwenltfa, — Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Louisiana, and Florida. These will give 
a return of persons, spread over a surface 
about nine tiroes the size of England and 
Wales, SB follows : 

Population 3,641,000 

Ministers 2,690 


Churches 3,701 

Communicants 286,560 


Need I s^y how greatly this again ex- 
ceeds Scotland !** (Vol. ii. pp. 146, 1 47.) 

Now we earnestly entreat our readers 
not to be impatient «nder this formid- 
able array of figures, — to omit them 
would be an imsuense injustice both 
to the witness and to our future argu- 
ment. Let us be indulged, then, with 
only one quotation more, relating to a 
comparison he draws between the prin- 
cipal towns in America and the larger 
cities in tliis country. After which we 
shall allow the deponent to retire for a 
little, while we proceed with our com- 
mentary on his evidence. For instance : 


Liverpool,” he says. 

Population 

Ministers 

Churches 

Communicants 

“ has : 
210,000 

57 

hr 

18,000 

But New York, which is its counter- 
part, has : 

Population 220,000 

Ministers 142 

Churches 132 

Communicants 31,337 

Edinburgh has : 

Population 

Ministers 

Churches 

Communicants . ... 

. 150,000 

70 

65 

. (uncertain) 

But Philadelphia has : 

Population 

Ministers 

Churches 

Communicants 

. 200,000 

137 

83 

. (uncertain) 

Glasgow has : 

Population 

Ministers 

Churches 

Communicants 

. 220,000 

76 

74 

. (uncertain) 

But Boston has : 


Population 

Ministers 

Churches 

Communicants 

60,000 

57 

55 

,. (uncertain) 

Nottingham has : 


Population 

Ministers 

Churches 

Communicants 

50,000 

23 

23 

4,864 


But Cincinnati, a city only forty years 
old, has : 

Population 30,000 

Ministers .If. 22 

Churches 21 

Communicants 8,555 
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The general supply of the whole 
country is: 

Population 13,000,000 

Miniatera 11,4501 ^ 

Churches 12,580 1 

Communicants 1.550,890 

This yidds shouts one clergyman and 
one church to eveiy thousand persona ; 
while it gives about ane in nine of the 
whole population as in a state of com- 
munion. * * • And with such results 
before us, shall we still, with blindness 
and prejudice, refuse the lessons they 
imperatively convey 1 While such evi- 
dence is developing itsdf in favour of 
the voluntary principle, where alone it 
has found an open and fair field of pro- 
bation, should not the Dissenter be con- 
firmed in his assurance of its power end 
eflSciency ; and should not the pious 
Churchman, who regards an establish- 
ment only as it promotes the interests 
of religion, be inclined, whatever may 
have been his original disinclination, to 
weigh such testimony with calm and 
dispassionate attention? At least, he 
should know that he need not be with- 
held from the subject by apprehension 
and alarm.*' (Vol. ii. pp. 147, 148, 151.) 

Relieving our readers from the 
tedium of these details, we now come 
to grapple with them as we best may. 
Whether the pious Dissenter whom we 
have just let down may be disposed to 
assign us a place among the pious 
Churchmen ’’ he alludes to, we really 
cannot guess. But of this we can 
assure him, tliat so far from being 
disinclined to weigh such testimony 
with calm and dispassionate attention,’’ 
we welcome it, amidst severer labours, 
as a very pretty recreation, which we 
spring to with energy and delight. 
Which of us has the best reason for 
apprehension and alarm ” will appear 
when the trial is over. Meanwhile, let 
us proceed. 

When this person affirms, in the 
very first sentence of the extended 
evidence he has just given, that ** the 
voluntary principle is the only one 
iioic for the support of the American 
churches,” he either states what he 
knows to be untrue, or he is a very 
partial inquirer, and wilfully ignorant 
of the matter on which he treats. The 


ffict is that the Episcopal churches 
throughout the state of Isew York are 
all wealthily endowed ; and more than 
this, we can inform Deputy Reed that 
they are compelled by taw to pay out 
of their funds 200 dollars a-year into 
the pocket of his voluniarv friend. 
Dr. Spring, as minister of the oldest 
Presbyterian congregation in that city. 
Neither is it true that the voluntary 
principle, even now^ exists among 
American Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists in that pure, palmy, and 
unsecular condition, in which our wit- 
ness so trippingly represents it. No 
doubt we have a great deal of other 
ground to travel over before concluding 
this article; but what we have just 
stated appears to be so important to 
the right understanding of the whole 
question, that we must pause for a 
little to elucidate it. 

Any person moderately acquainted 
with the early history of the United 
States must know that the voluntary 
principle has not had a fair trial there, 
any more than in Great Britain ; or, 
in other words, the voluntary system 
being distinguished from the voluntary 
prittciple^ as practice is from theory, 
has been assisted to maintain itself 
partially in both countries, by reason 
of certain extraneous and accidental 
advantages, without which it would 
inevitably have dwindled and died. 
The principle^ we know, not only de- 
murs to any particular church receiving 
countenance from the state, but it re- 
pudiates all state interference for the 
encouragement of religion, in any form, 
in any sect, or in any circumstances 
whatever. ** Let releegion alane^^ was 
the northern war-cry of a certain Andrew 
at Kirkintilloch, whereby, some four 
years ago, he well nigh bawled himself 
hoarse. Let relig^ alone^* is the 

ready chorus ” re-echoed by our more 
oily Andrew from the other side of the 
Atlantic — 

In notes, by distance made more sweet.” 

While such, however, is the principle^ 
the system is somewhat different. Its 
virtue, unfortunately, is of that frail 
kind that won’t keep. It has a venial 


* Here we must prevent our readers from being deceived by Deputy Reed's art- 
fulness. More than two-thirds of what he calls ** ministers” are no more entitled to 
that appellation than Mr. Saunders, the woollen-draper in Leadenhall Street, whom 
the London dissmting preachers lately ordained to the pastoral office. For the most 
part, like that Mirned .woollen- draper, tlie American ** ministers” are just pious 
handioraftsinen. Of their twelve thousand ** ciiu itciiiis,” by far^be larger proportion 

conaists of some twenty people assembling in a logmhut, 12 feet by 15. 
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little foible about it, that sometimes 
briijgs its abstract purity into suspicion. 
Quietly between ourselves, it has a 
sneaking fondness for the magistrate, 
and, as often as opportunity serves, 
will court and coquet with him with a 
lewdness that ought to make it ashamed 
of itself. When, about eighteen years 
since, a formal union took place be- 
tween the two larger sects of Dissenters 
in Scotland,— there you saw the little, 
bustling magistrates of Portsburgh,* 
ill all the pride of powder and pumps, 
breeches and buckles, gold chains and 
crimson tunics, not only walking in 
the public procession, preceded by their 
mace of office, but gracing with their 
worshipful presence the dinner that 
subsequently followed. “ The nmyory* 
says Deputy Reed, with 
complacency, ** sought an introduction 
to me afler the service.** Judge this, 
and the Hon. John that, are constantly 
figuring with him in his transatlantic 
waltz ; and we could wager a full half 
year of his pew-rents that few things 
in his tiip gave him more indescribable 
satisfaction than that, having duped 
Frmdent Jackson into a belief that 
this deputy was (he representative of 
all the churches in England, he suc- 
ceeded in extorting fiom his namesake 
of Tennessee the usual invitation to 
dinner, which busy people are often 
obliged to give in order to nd them- 
selves in a civil way of a bowing 
and obsequious visitor. Magistracy, 
though professedly loathed by the vo- 
luntary principle in matters of religion, 
is not without its attractions to the 
voluntary system in some other ways, 
l^t the voluntary minister of a volun- 
tary congregation be first paid off' with 
a quarter’s salary extra, and then refused 
admission into his pulpit by those who 
are no longer willing to have him, — off’ 
he goes, like Mr. Campbell of the Ta- 
bernacle, whom we greatly lionour for 
the spirited sketch which he lately gave 
of the st/s/cm , — oft' he goes to the vice- 
chancellor, and; seeking protection on 
the compulsory )ii'iiiciple, forces them 
to have him, whether they will or not. 
Precisely analogous to this, is the state 
of matters in America. Voluntaryism 
there, indeed, possesses in some re- 
spects the features of a state establish- 
ment; only not having its name, uni- 


formity, learning, efficienevy dignity, or 
universality. We now tell the Congre- 
gational Dissenters in this country, 
whose credulity Deputy Reed has so ^ 
largely practised |m, that among the 
Presbyterian body, which is by far the 
most numerous ancF most respectable 
in the United Slates (inasmuch as the 
Baptist churchA ** are merely Baptist 
prayer-meetings, led by the most gifted 
tailors and shoemakers they can find), 
the demanding and giving of legal 
bonds for the compulsory exaction of 
ministers* salary (as their degrading 
phrase >s), prevails to a great extent. 
We tell them, on the authority of a 
most upright and talented minister 
of the American Presbyterian church, 
that, ill the body of the written calls 
to preachers or pastors, inviting tliem 
to take the charge of churches in 
America there is inserted a clause, to 
the intent and legal effect that, in case 
the minister's stipulated salary should 
not be paid in a reasonable time, he is 
t?n/)owcred by law to pay himself, by 
selling whatever property the congre- 
gation may possess, or, if they have no 
property, by selling the very church 
itself. We tell them, further, notwith- 
standing their deputy’s craftiness in 
having quoted in his appendix only so 
much of the law on religion ” in some 
stales as may seem to suit his purpose, 
that the said law in various pTO\ inces 
of the republic prescribes a charter for 
the legal constitution and trust-manage- 
mciit of Christian churches ; that this 
charter is necessary to confer upon 
them parochial functions and powers ; 
that it embodies by-laws for the admi- 
nistration of the trust, not in the way 
the people may voluntarily choose, but 
in the way the government thinks 
best; and that, without such legal 
charters, the churches there can have 
no recognised existence, can acquire 
no corporate character, can bold no 
property, and can neither sue nor be 
sued. We tell them, further, on Reed's 
own shewing, that the American govern- 
ment does not let religion alone 
inasmuch as “ bu the law of the stated* 
he says, “ no coloured fwrsons arc per-- 
wit ted to assemble for worship^ unless a 
while person be present and preside.** 
(Vol. i. p. 21R.) 

But even if there were ho such 


* Portsbiirgh is a potty suburban barony in St. Ciitbbert's pariah, Edinburgh. 

Of course, the rospoctablo metrflpolitan magistrates oftliat day had nothing to do with 
tlic pompous raroc-bliow got up by the Scotch Scceders on that occasion. 
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sturdy fiicts to put to shame the mis- 
ijSpresentations of this witness, and to 
prove that the voluntary principle is 
, an unreal abstraction, whicn can exist 
no where but in the |Darty pretences of 
those who are doomed daily to see it 
demolished by the<piactical working of 
the s^tem — still, as far as the larger 
towns of America and Great Britain 
are concerned, where alone it can witit 
any decency be appealed to, we are 
prepared to shew that that boasted 
principle has not had a fair trial in 
either. In such towns, in both coun- 
tries, it has enjoyed certain accidental 
advantages which do not properly be- 
long to it, and which it professes to 
repudiate. The only field in which 
the principle can,/air/y be tried, is in 
those regions where it is left entirely 
to its native resources, and where it 
has not had the previous advantage 
of a church establishment to generate 
among the people those tastes and 
habits which are afterwards made avail- 
able for the partial maintenance of the 
i^sUm. On this point we might justly 
refer to the fields of missionaiy encamp- 
ment which had not enjoyed the pre- 
vious pioneering of a national church ; 
and we might ask what sort of a com- 
missariat have the people voluntarily 
provided for the maintenance of their 
spiritual privileges ? In the islands of 
the Southern Pacific, twenty years have 
now elapsed since the inhabitants were 
reported to have given their idols to 
the moles and to the bats. The volun- 
tary principle had manifest advantages 
even there. For twenty years before 
such a change took place, its apostles 
were well supported from England by 
those habits of liberality and zeal which 
had originally been planted and nursed 
by the home establishment. The hea- 
then to whom they went had a manifest 
worldly inducement to entertain them ; 
though it took twenty years to convince 
these heathen of the advantage they 
would derive from guns, and spades, 
and saws, and hammers, and the other 
implements of civilised life, which the 
missionariee liberally provided. Hie 
movement, too, towards Christianity 
was headed by Poroarre, one of their 
most influential kings. Town settle- 
ments were made, churches were built, 
say, even missionary societi^ were 
formed^ to send home volmtarUy such 
articles of produce as might help to re- 
linbuise the London Society for its out- 
lay in inaintaioliig their missionaries. 


Welly then, are •these inistioiiaries nmo 
relieved from being a burden to that 
society’s funds ? Is the voluntary pHn- 
ciple supporting them, without the ne- 
cessity of drawing upon Austin Friars ? 
Do not these friars, both clerical and 
secular, constitute a board of directors, 
who enact lam for religion in the 
Southern Pacific, who provide a home- 
endowment for its support, and who 
are yearly funding property to a large 
amount for the permanent maintenance 
of those missions, which they feel they 
cannot entrust to the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and which practically hold it up, 
in fact, to ineffable derision and scorn? 

Passing, however, from this instance 
(which, nevertheless, we cannot admit 
to be an extreme one, inasmuch as its 
leading features are universally the 
same in all parallel circumstances), let 
us come a little nearer home. Surely 
it may be expected, that the people in 
Scotland will have some taste for reli- 
gion; and that they will make some 
effort to obtain it. Where they are 
gathered together in towns, or in po- 
pulous rural districts, this is generally 
the case. But what has the voluntary 
principle done for the larger parishes 
of the Highlands, some of which are 
sixty miles long, and from eight to 
fifteen broad ? More than a hundred 
and fifty years have elapsed since the 
Presbyterian Church was established 
by law in that country, with a pastor 
and a schoolmaster attached to each 
parish; yet, with all this advantage 
(notwithstanding the evils resulting 
from the want of church-accommoda- 
tion in that land, which government 
must provide, otherwise religion and 
morality must suffer), an advantage 
that has at least generated a iktire for 
Divine ordinances among the remote 
and secluded Highlanders, — what have 
they voluntarily done — or what are 
tliey able to do — or what have the 
partisans of the voluntary system done 
for them, to provide a regular and suf- 
ficient supply of suitable religious in- 
struction r Literally nothing 1 So 
poor are the Highlanders themselves, 
so far removed from their parish- 
church, so miserably inefficient the vo- 
luntary principle, and so urgent the 
wants of vast tracts of country, that, 
besides the parochial Highland mis- 
sionaries supported by the regium 
donum^ and those voluntarily main- 
tained by the Established Church So- 
ciety for propagating Christian Know- 
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ledge, thirty new chqrches were obliged 
to be built by goTemment a few years 
ago, to supply the deficiencies of the 
voluntaiy principle, and to arrest in 
some degree the fearful moral devasta- 
tions that were going on ; and still the 
evil is not half-remedied : nor can it 
ever be remedied, unless it be done by 
the wise liberality of the state. But 
if, with every advantage on its side, 
the more than fair trial of the voluntary 
rinciple for better than a century, 
oth in the Highlands and Lowlands 
of Scotland, has proved a fair failure, 
as regards its power of meeting the 
wants of the increasing and scattered 
population, — surely no person but this 
witness will pretend, that whatever of 
sound religion may exist in America 
has been achieved by the principle in 
question ; and, least of all, by a fair 
trial of it, on its own native resources. 
For all that is bad there, the voluntaiy 
principle is distinctly responsible, as 
we shall presently shew; but for all 
that is really good, of which we cheer- 
fully hope there is not a little, credit 
must undoubterlly be given to the re- 
ligious habits and sentiments which 
the elder emigrants took out wi|h them 
from the establishments of their fether- 
land. In truth, as it was by the esta- 
blishment-system alone that the Gospel 
was originally planted and propagated 
in America, so it is by the lingering 
attachments which that organisation 
created that the Gospel is now, in any 
degree, respected or maiutained. 

Knowing, then, that the ancient 
Ne^ England pilgrims gave a legal 
establishment to Gromwell’s Congre- 
gationalism, or “the standing order”— 
that the earlier Episcopalian settlers 
founded their church in Virginia with 
the sanctions and supports of law — 
and that the first Presbyterians from 
Scotland took with them, like the 
celebrated Dr. Witherspoon of Paisley, 
both the polity and the associations of 
their national Zion, which, though cer- 
tainly not improved, have been handed 
down to their successors in the present 
American Presbyterian Church ; — 
knowing, we say, that these establish- 
ment agencies, distinct and diffused in 
operation, but all bearing to the one 
great end of maintaining and extending 
a respect for religion among the people, 
have actually continued working as 
legal state institutions, some of them 
till within these ten years, and one of 
them, ill Massachusetts, down to June 


1633 ; — knowing, to use Deputy 
Reed*8 own woros (voL ii. pp. 136, 
137), that *Uhe hat fragmenU qfti 
compu6ory and endowed 
demoluhed <mfy(dwo yean Mfice,*'^i8 
there a man in England, removed 
above the degradadon of an Old Bailey 
witness purchaseable at half-a-crown 
an oath, who vd>uld say, with this un- 
happy person, that in such circum- 
stances the voluntary system has been ^ 
feirly tried in America; and that, 
whatever of good exists there, is attri- 
butable to that system, which, with 
many antecedent and present advan- 
tages extraneous to itself, has been in 
general operation only for the last few 
years ? The voluntary principle tried 
in America, indeed 1 He may tell us 
that, if he will, some fifty years hence. 
In point of fact it is, even now, only 
entering upon its trial; from which 
we pray God to give it a good deliver- 
ance. Meanwhile, though much good 
has been done, and many mischiefe 
retarded, by the partial operation of 
the early civil endowments for religion 
in the United States, — it is nevertheless 
undeniable, that the want of a regu- 
larly organised and thoroughly diffused 
church establishment, pervading the 
whole republic, has been productive of 
evils of the most alarming kind to the 
interests of sound religion and the 
general improvement of American so- 
ciety. Proof of this we shall presently 
extort out of the mouth of Deputy 
Reed himself. But let us hear what 
he says in the interim : 

" Deliberately, but without hesitation, 

I say, the remit is, in every thing and 
every where, most favourable to the vo/un- 
tary, and against the compulsory principle. 
Let us look at this,*’ he adds, ** both as 
a matter of testimony and as a matter of 
fact.”— Vol. ii. p. 137. 

Now, before examining the “ matter 
of testimony’* with the “calm and dis- 
passionate attention” he justly claims 
for it, we must have a word or two 
about this deUberate and unhesitating 
say of his, which is much too curious 
to be passed entirely without notice. 
In a market-town on the Yorkshire 
coast, a pushing young fishmonger 
began business a few years ago, by 
opening shop just next door to an old- 
established tradesman in the same line. 
Anxious to obtain custom, and know- 
ing how much his success depended 
on his being able to injure the credit 
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of Us ne^hbour, and to poison the 
minds of the people who dealt with 

f jDy he look all manner of exp^ienta 
border to effect his purpose. He 
sorted puffing adveiCisements in the 
newspapers, b^ed^ No monopoly,^ 
He used to take passengers by the 
button as they were going by, and say 
to them, **You know^l can always 
manage to get a little good Ash, when 
there is not a great deal to be had." 
(JReed, vol. i. p. 93.) If they would 
only stand a minute he would declare, 
that on one occasion, when he was re-* 
commending his white-bait to some 
judicious amateurs, his closing ap- 
peals fell with such advancing power 
upon their consciences," that the bait 
was taken to an extent he had never 
seen before — “so deep, so overpower- 
ing, so universal." {Reed, vol. i. pp. 
283, 285.) People, however, were not 
always such gudgeons as he took them 
to be ; and, finding at last that lie was 
not getting on to his wish, he adopted 
the singular measure of standing at his 
neighbour's door, and, pointing to his 
own stall, exclaimed, with a blustering 
Bilingsgate brag, ** J my my fish is 
better than his “ Your fish f" said 
a passer-by, who was fainting with the 
stench of it ; “ bah, you nuisance I 
’tis yourself that says so." 

How far this little anecdote serves 
to illustrate the respect due to Deputy 
Reed’s “deliberate and unhesitating 
say" in favour of his voluntary fish, 
our readers will be at no loss to per> 
ceive. But since he has offered testi- 
mony upon the subject, that testimony 
we shall now proceed to look at. 

According to the common-sense 
canons of evidence, testimony may be 
either general or particular, strong or 
weak, deserving of belief, or wholly 
unworthy of credit. As, on the one 
hand, wdien testimony is general and 
indefinite, it is usually held in little 
esteem, because of its failing to esta- 
blish any special point; so, on the 
other, its strength and credibility, whe- 
ther it be general or particular, mate- 
rially depend on the number and good 
character of the witnesses. So indis- 
pensable is character to the value of 
testimony, that the practice of giving 
the names and residences of witnesses-, 
or other particulars whereby they may 
be identified, inquired about, and made 
fesponsible for their evidence, has be- 
come universal in every important 
case, except at the secret tribunals of 


the Inquisition. Thus, the testimony 
of only two persons, whose nam^, 
residence, or occupation, are so dis- 
tinctly stated as may enable ns to 
search them out, and inquire whether 
they actually said what is ascribed to 
them or not ; this testimony, we say, 
though limited in point of extent, is of 
far more real value to the cause of 
truth than the evidence of any number 
you please, whose names are carefully 
withheld. Anonymous testimony, in 
short, is just good for nothing ; and 
the more that any man will presume 
to retail such testimony, and ask you 
to depend upon it as evidence, the 
greater is the demand he is making on 
your credulity. No matter what may 
be his specious pretences respecting 
the number and harmony of his wit- 
nesses ; as long as he withholds their 
names, the testimony which he fatlicrs 
ii|)on them is, in reality, no other than 
his own. It rests simply and solely 
upon his mere personal credit. 

Now precisely such is the American 
testimony which this reckless nsseve- 
rator lias the temerity to adduce, as 
universally in favour (f the Voluntary 
System,* ' Vrom beginning to end, the 
testimony hr expects us to be gulled 
with, is vague, indefinite, and anony- 
mous. Not one special point does it 
speak to ; not one precise opinion does 
it quote; nor is there attached to it 
one single name, known or unknown, 
respectable or otherwise. The general 
purport of it is, “ I deliberately say 
that my fish is better than yours, and 
every man 1 have seen says the same." 
If he had had no other interests to 
serve than those of truth, why did he 
not procure aqd publish the signed 
and dated testimony of the mOst emi- 
nent ministers of the various denomi- 
nations in the United States? Why 
has he not produced the special opi- 
nions of such men as Dr. Cox, Ur. 
Beecher, Dr. Spring, Bishop White, 
and Bishop M41vaine? Nay, further, 
seeing that this congrcgaiional envoy 
had been sent out by a sectarian co- 
terie, “ to witness the progress of that 
experiment in which (say they) we feel 
so deeply interested, and to bring us 
home a full and fair report and since, 
moreover, he was present, and per- 
mitted to take a place and a part, not 
only in the anniversaries of various 
religious societies, but in the meeting 
of the General Assembly of the Ame- 
rican Presbyterian Church, as well as 
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in several oouiity associations of the 
CongregationalistSi in certain provinces 
of the republic ; why has he not brought 
home formal attestations from these 
respective bodies, certifying, under the 
hand of their officials, those ^^umoeruW^ 
opinions in frvour of the Tolnntary sys- 
tem which he has found it more con- 
venient to set down for them in the 
gross ? It will not do to say, that he 
had no opportunity to obtain such 
official and formal deliverances on the 
question ; for, independently of the 
valedictory meeting at New York, 
where various resolutions were passed 
which might just as easily have em- 
braced the voluntary system as the 
other organisations for the spread of 
Divine truth therein alluded to, — the 
deputy, having carried a fraternal 
letter from his beloved Union to the 
American Presbyterian Assembly, re- 
ceived a formal reply to that letter, 
drawn up and presented by his poor 
dupe, Dr. Ely, ** as the official organ 
of that body during its recess." (Vol. i. 
p. 486.) A fairer opjiortunity for 
giving a distinct declardtion iii favour 
of voluntaryism never could have pre- 
sented itself than in this saino official 
letter of Dr. Ely’s. Yet, so far is the 
worthy doctor from saying one word 
in its favour, that he actually intro- 
duces a cautionary sentence, antici- 
pating that its evils might be over- 
stated, and reminding Deputy Heed 
to ** tell the truth without exaggeration 
and bitterness.** 

** You have seen us/’ says Dr. Ely, 

at a time of greater political and re/i- 
gious commotion than we have ever be- 
fore experienced since we became an 
iiidepei^dent nation ; and you will have 
to tell of noisy elections, mobs, and ec- 
clesiastical controversies : but you will 
tell the truth, without exaggeration and 
bitterness. You will be able to judge 
of the stability of our republican govern- 
ment, and of our voluntary religions as- 
sociations, more accurately, from the 

SIlAhlNG THEY HAVE EXPERIENCRD FROM 

THEBE EVILS wbicli you httvo been pro- 
videntiully ordered to see in our country, 
tlwn had your visit occurred at some 
more favourable ])eriod in our history. 
For our own sake, we could have wished 
that you might have witnessed nothing 

but OllDER, PEACE, BnOTHERLY I OVE, 

and SUCCESS in every good enterprise.” 
— Vol. i. p. 487. 

Here, then, we have it, upon better 
testimony than Deputy Reed's, that 
he had witnessed in America some- 


thing veiy difl^TODi Am cider, 'peace, 
brotherly love» and ..atJCCBSS in yolun- 
taiy religious aasoeiatioBS ; that the 
volunduy system had sustained W 
taking from foisy elections, mobs, 
and ecclesiastical controversies; and 
that the Americaift, for their own sake, 
could have wished it had been other- 
wise. Is thi^the testimony that is 
"universally” in its favour? Well, 
we shall give him a little more of it ; 
only, instead of dealing in convenient 
generalities, like this supple Andrew; 
we shall proceed throughout to name 
the persons or documents we quote 
from, and with such precision of date, 
or other circumstances, as may enable 
this witness to detect and expose us if 
we are wrong, just as we are endea- 
vouring to detect and expose him. 
Turning, then, from Dr. Ely’s testi- 
mony, as to " the shaking which the 
voluntary religious associations expe- 
rienced ” in America, at the very time 
of Reed's visit, — we might now demand 
of our congregational deputy whether 
he is quite sure that this shaking is 
over, and that the full amount of its 
injurious consequences is even now 
ascertained? But, as we could no 
more trust to his answer on this point 
than on any other, we prefer quoting 
the written testimony oi the Reverend 
Dr. Beecher, of Boston, in America ; 
given, also, at the time of Reed's ex- 
cursion, or else very shortly afterwards. 
Speaking of what are called religious 
revivals, so common to American vo- 
luntaryism, the candid and intelligent 
doctor says, in reference to the more 
extravagant sort : 

Another thing to he feared [and why 
feared, if not likely to occur ?] is, that 
meeting in their career with the most 
determined opposition from educated 
ministers, and colleges, and seminaries, 
all these in succession would be de- 
nounced and held up as objects of po- 
pular odium, and a host of ardent, in- 
experienced, impudent young men, be 
poured out, as from the hives of the 
north, to obliterate civilisation and roll 
back the wheels of time to semi-barba- 
rism.” — Narrative, vol. ii. p. 47. 

A little further on, Dr. Beecher adds: 

One overflowing of a violent, un- 
govemed revival, would snatch the vic- 
tory from truth, aud throw revivals back 
at least fifty years. It would be the 
greatest calamity that could befall this 
young empire. The perversion of the. 
popular taste, and the extinction of the 
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poptSm fMvdIee agsfaift leanADg ad 
i leained ministijf wbere a alightaed 
piUie sentiment coupled with enlighl- 
%ied pietj is onr all, would be 'to us 
nearly what the incarsions of the north- 
ern barbarians were to^be Homan em« 
pire. It would stop all our improve- 
ments, and throw us bach in civilisation, 
science, and religion, a^ least a whole 
centn^. It would constitute an era of 
calamity never to be forgotten, and be 
reierrea to by future historians as the 
dark age of our republic. There are 
ports of OUT nation, to which I might 
refer you, which were burnt aver by 
a revival some twenty years ago, where 

THE ABIDING EVILS MAY STILL BE SEEN 

in tbf state of sodetu tohich hat followed. 
O my brother ! if a victorious army 
should overflow and lay us waste, or if 
a fire should pass over and lay every 
dwelling in our land in ashes, it would 
be a blessing to be coveted with thanks- 
giving, in comparison to the moral de- 
solation of one nngoverned revival of 
^igion ; for physicd evils can be speed- 
ily remedied, but the desolation of moral 
causes is deep and abiding.*' — Vol. ii. 
pp. 48, 49. 

The revivals of Jonathan Edwards 
in old America, and the revivals of 
Cambuslang in steady Scotland, which, 
blessed with the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, were achieved by the active zeal 
and sober restraints of church esta- 
blishments, are entitled to the respect 
and thanksgivings of every devout 
mind; but a revival in the modem 
trans-Atlantic voluntaiy church-shops, 
where their trastees arc often under 
pecuniaiy engagements which they find 
a great difficulty in getting the where- 
withal to meet, is, in most cases, nei- 
ther more nor less than a desperate 
pushing for spiritual customers. And 
the various expedients of** the anxious 
seat ** and ** protracted meetings,” which 
are just on a par with the ** new mea- 
sures” of our pushing young fish- 
monger before alluded to, — are, in feet, 
as inseparable from the voluntary sys- 
tem, where it is iinsobered and uncon- 
trolled by the influence of a church 
establishment, as the despicable piifT- 
ings of young beginners in business 
are inseparable from tlie race of rivalry, 
where all start on a perfect footing of 
equality. But even were extravagant 
revivals not essential to the voluntary 
systems as they are evidently incidental 
to it, according to Dr. Beecher’s testi- 
mony,— -what pomble sectirity can there 
be against their fiequcnt occurrence 
said calamitous effects, where people 


are left without the influences of a 
meU^regtdaUd state church — where 
religious caprice is permitted to gain 
a rampant ascendancy — where all is 
veduntary^ and where nothing is esfo- 
blished? As Homer sometimes nods, 
so it is accidentally let out by Deputy 
Reed, that what Dr. Beecher cautiously 
represents as having occurred twenty 
years ago, is literally taking place at 
the present day. 

** Churches,” he says, *' have become 
the sport of division, distraction, and 
disorder. Pastors have been made un- 
happy in their dearest connexions ; they 
have tlayed to mourn over diminished 
influence and aflTection, or they have 
been driven away to find in calmer re- 
gions a field of renewed labour. So ex- 
tensive has been this evil, that, in one 
presbytery of nineteen cburcbes, there 
were only three that bad settled pastors ; 
and in one synod, in 1BJ2, of a hundred 
and throe churches, only fifty- two bad 

? i8torB: the rest had stated supplies. 

HE oemehal effect has been to dis- 
courage revivals in their best form; to 
cast down the weak, to confound the 
sober-minded, to confirm the formalist, 
and to dispose the censorious world to 
• speak aril of the good way.’”— Vol. ii. 
pp. 42, 43. 

Is this the testimony which he tells 
us is “universally in favour” of the 
voluntary system ? Then, by all mc^ns, 
we shall give him his heart’s content 
of it. To shew the utter insufficiency 
of voluntaryism to meet the religious 
wants of the United States, when their 
population a few years back amounted 
to only eight millions, we now subjoin 
the “testimony” of Mr. Warden, the 
American consul at Paris, as given in 
his work upon America : ^ 

** An American population of eight 
millions would, of course, require 8000 
ministers ; but the whole number of 
regular well-educated ministers does not 
exceed 3000 : consequently Jive millioHt 
of persons are destitute of competent relU 
giout instruction." 

Whatever benefit Deputy Reed can 
derive from alleging that Warden’s 
testimony is several years old, he is 
perfectly welcome to. But our object 
in quoting it is to shew, tbat as such 
was the miserable inefficiency of vo- 
luntaryism at that time, — so we find, 
from other evidence of a later date, 
that that boasted system is just as 
powerless for good even at the present 
day. Take, then, the testimony of the 
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Bav. Mr. Pateis, which he gave lo 
lately as May 183 d| in a. speech of 
his at the anniversary meeting of the 
American Presbyterian Education So- 
ciety : 

Mr. Peters said, He stood up to 
plead the wants of JivB nUUimu of our 
citizens. In this nation are found only 
8000 educated, or partiallif educated, 
ministers; which, at one minister to a 
thousand people, leaves five millions of 
our population unsupplied. And what 
can tiie Missionary [Voluntary] Society 
do towards supplying these T It can 
only transfer ministers from one section 
of the country to another. And when 
we go to the different theological semi- 
naries, and call upon them for help to 
go to our new and frontier settlements, 
we receive the reply, that all, and five 
times their number, are actually wanted 
in their own states ; and so we are com- 
pelled to sit down and weep over the 
FivK MILLIONS who OTO peiisliing for the 
bread of life.'* 

Or, in other words, the number of 
preachers, as given by Mr. Peters, in- 
cluding the incompetent and ^^parthlh/ 
educated," whom Warden had made 
no account of, is apparently increased ; 
while the number of the pcifiulation 

vm^vpplkd" witii religious instruc- 
tion ^namely, five millions— ramains 
precisely tiie same ! 

Is this the testimony which the Con- 
gregational deputy tells us is ** uni- 
versalljf in favour of the voluntary 
system?" Let him have more still. 
To the same purpose as the preceding 
declaration by Mr. Peters, is the fol- 
lowing extract from the Report of the 
American Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, given to the public the very 
summer before our deputy's visit, 
namely, in May 1833 : 

** In entering on an enterprise so mo- 
mentous as that of home - missions in 
this country, the executive committee 
felt it their duty to survey the field to 
be cultivated, the instruments for doing 
the work, and the pecuniary means ne- 
cessary for its accomplishment. They 
have occupied a high moral eminence, 
from which they have deacried the land 
in its length and breadth. This survey 
has evinced a wide and fearful moral 
destitution in the country, calling loudly 
on all members of the Christian commu- 
nity to aid immediately and liberally in 
efforts for its supply. To supply a po- 
pulation of 13,000,000 with religious in- 
struction, there are about 9000 ministers. 
Nbw, if it be admitted that one able and 
faithfid minister, devoted exclusively to 


the spiritual iuteiMtff of 1000 souls, is 
no more than a commofLiupply ; and on 
tho suppoaitioD, too, which we bif no oMans 
admit,* that all who profm to be Chrittian 
teaehen are coomtent ministers of the 
gospel, there wfuld be a defieionejf of 
4000 miniitert to q^eet the present wants 
of the country. 

** But a large deduction from this 
must be made*Tor Catholica, and such 
sects of professed Protestants as are pro- 
pagating error; for those who, though 
labouring with the beat intentiona, are 
too ignorant rf Christianity to teach 
doctrines with advantage to others ; for 
those who are employed aa teachers in 
theological institutions, colleges, and 
academies, &c., those who are necessa- 
rily so engaged in secular occupations aa 
to prohibit their devoting time to the 
preparation for much usefulness in the 
ministry. These and others amount, in 
the aggregate, to several thousands. These 
facts evince a great and alarming desti- 
tution of Christian instruction" 

Again, quoting from the same RepoS, 
for May 1833, wc have the following 
statement, given on the authority of 
Allen's Baptist Register; 

** In New England the number of mi<* 
nisters, compared witli the churches, is 
5 to 8; New York, 3 to 3; the other 
middle States, 1 to 3; the south, 7 to 
13 ; and the western, as 9 to 19 (that is, 
ten out of every nineteen churches are 
vacant, or more than one-half"). These 
numerical calculations fail to exhibit the 
whole truth. For, among 1896 Baptist 
churches in the great valley, including 
near 100,000 members, the utmost ef- 
fective supply is not more than equal to 
200 pastors in the eastern States. This 
destitution of ministers, then, in the 
south, and especially the west, is alarm- 
ing.’' 

Yet the Reverend Deputy Reed 
finds no scruple in declaring, that, 
with the exception of perhaps some 
half-dozen persons whom he met with, 
the American testimony in favour of 
the efiUciency of the voluntary system 
is U2i I VERSA L I" How for his d^laia- 
tion is true, as illustrated by the state 
of matters in Virginia, will be made 
sufficiently apparent by the following 
extract (August 10th, 1833) from a 
circular issued, by the Winchester 
presbytery : 

** Within the limits of our presbytery 
there are nineteen oounties, and a popa* 
lation of about 360,000. We are not 
ifole te state the exact number of mi- 
nisters, including all denominations, who 
labour in the gospel amongst this popu- 
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hUkrOf but tappo^e that It ia last tiM 
onelinndred; and of these o wry largg 
pnportion are not devoted exeluiiveiy to 
the work of the latnutry, but are ^gaged 
in variout secular pitrsMiU. 

** TVitb a population as apane as onra 
ia generallj, it ia auf poaed that 1000 is 
quite enough for the pastoral ehaige of 
one minister. This will^leave one hun- 
dred and forty -five thousand destitute of 
the' regular ministrations of the gospel. 
But the number on each Sabbath-day 
who do not hear the gospel is far greater. 

may assume five hundred as the aver- 
age size of the congregatioiia within our 
bounds on the Sabbath-day. Giving to 
each minister this number of bearers, 
will mahe fifty thousand who hear the 
gospel oil the" Sabbath-day, and leave 
two hundred thousand who do not.** 

Take the following appeal, too, on 
behalf of Eastern Virginia, dated 7th 
September 1833, and issued by tlie 
executive missionary committee of East 
nanover Presbytery : 

** Our field of labour is Eastern Vir- 
ginia, commencing at the upper line of 
the tier of counties next above the head 
of Tidewater, and extending to the bay 
end the ocean. There are witliin these 
limits nearly forty counties, containing 
a population of about 400,000, one-half 
coloured, and all the principal towns in 
the state. 

In this region there are twelve settled 
Presbyterian ministers, or about one to 
each 35,000 inhabitants. 'J'he number 
of Episcopal ministers is about as large ; 
and of other evangelical denominations 
there may be, perhaps, as many more who 
are educated men. This statement may 
aid you in judging of the destitution of 
this region of country.” 

Testimony to the same effect, which 
this poor blinded partisan has had the 
hardihood to affirm ** is universally 
in favour of the voluntary system,” 
might be accumulated almost without 
end. But, though we have no doubt 
he now be^ns to feel, if he can feel, 
that the ** apprehension and alarm ” 


which he afibeted to think mi||ht deter 
Church people from examining this 
question, are only the fitting tenants 
of his own veracious breast; and though 
most of our readers will doubtless be 
disposed to acknowledge that, as far as 
testWony is concerned, we have amply 
redeemed our October promise, ^ to 
confront and discredit this Congrega- 
tional witness with an overwhelming 
mass of counter-depositions of the 
most authentic kind,’*— still, as we are 
informed by the Eclectic Review that 
Deputy Reed was the bearer of a letter 
from the Religious Tract Society in this 
country, introducing him to the Reli- 
gious Tract Society in America (a ciiw 
cumstance against which every English 
Episcopal member of that professedly 
Catholic institution should protest in 
the most effective way, by instantly 
withdrawing and forming a new so- 
ciety*), so tiie correct intelligence which 
he might have received from the Ame- 
rican Tract Committee, respecting the 
total failure of the voluntary system in 
providing the republic with religious 
instruction, presents his concealments 
and denials in so flagitious a light, 
that we» cannot refrain from quoting 
certain statements by the agents of that 
committee, as given in their Report 
for 1833: 

'* One agent says of Lis district ; 

* The churches are few' and feeble. Of 
one denomination there are but two 
churches, 1 am informed, within 100 

miles of , one of tlie largest towns 

in my field, and neither of them are able 
to support a stated ministry. Some thou- 
sands of families have not on individual 
in them who can read, and probably not 
more than one-fifth of ike population hear 
the gospel preached,* m 

** Another says : * My field embraces 
twenty-five counties and 386,784 inha- 
bitants, about two-thirds of whom have 
evangelical preaching, and from about 
one-balf of these to two-thirds neglect 
it.' 

** Another agent says : ' My field 


* The Rdigious Tnet Society was not the only body of that description that was 
applied to to accradit the deputation. The British ana Foreign Bible Society was 
solioited for a similar letter ; which letter, however, was rejnsed. 

These different results poM from the different administration of the two societiee. 
Both profess to be catholic in their constitution, and to be free from aectarian bias. 
Bu^ in the one case, this is the fact ; in the other, it is a mere pretence. In the 
Bible Sddiety there is not only a dissenting secretary, but also a clerical one, active, 
inteWgint, and taking bis rightful share in iu management. With the Tract Society 
ibe esse is otherwise. The crafty Dissenters who conduct its affairs, alw'ays select 
s popular end respected clergyman for its secretary ; but they take care that he shall 
not be a London one. Formerly, they had the Rev. Leigh Richmond ; at present, 
the Rev. R. W. Sihthorp. 
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embraces ten counties and 110,000 in- 
habitants. From sources to be relied on, 
I have evidence that Im than one^third 
of this population statedly enjoy gospel 
privileges, and that a large majority of 
the remaining two-thirds rarely hear a 
gospel sermon for many years* 

** Another agent says : * The field 
assigned me is about 180 miles long 
by 100 wide, embracing twenty-seven 
counties. Probably one half of the po- 
pulation either have not the stated meons 
of grace within their reach, or wilfully 
absent themselves.* 

*' Another says : ‘ My field comprises 
twenty-six counties, and about 250,000 
inhabitants; one-third of whom, perhaps, 
have evangelical preaching within their 
r^bh, either on every Sabbath, or one 
Sabbath in every two or three/ 

•* Another says : ^ My field embraces 
thirty-three counties and 13,000 square 
miles. In the heart of the territory 
where I reside, 1 suppose that not more 
than one-eighth of the adult population 
hear evangelical Reaching on any given 
Sabbath, The fact is, this Jield is about 
as much missionary ground as Burmah ; 
and if any thing eQicient is done here, 
it must be done for some time by foreira 
aid.* 

** Another, occupying a new and de- 
stitute field, 200 miles by 175, comaining 
about 130,000 inhabitants, says : * Not 
more than one-sixth part of the population 
is supplied with evangelical preaching, and 
in some instances it is almost wiwUy 
neglected/ ** 

This testimony to the efficiency of 
the voluntary system refers to 1833 ; 
but let us come down a year later. 
In the Report of the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Committee for 1834 
(the very year of Reed’s visit), we are 
presented with the following facts and 
appeal : 

This committee are of opinion, that 
only a very inadequate idea exists among 
the churches of the vast amount of the 
destitution of the preaching of the gospel 
within the limits of the denomination, 
and throughout the country ; and they are 
desirous that the facts of^e case should 
be before them. It is, then, a fact, that 
the number of our ministers is but little 
more than one half of the number of our 
churches ; that only ahoui one half these 
ministers devote themselves exclusively 
to the work of the ministry ; that a great 
proportion of these ministers would gladly 
preach the gospel all the time, if they^ 
could be relieved from the necessity of 
labouring in some secular employment for 
the support of their families ; tliat around 
these churches aire multitudes rf souls 


almost totalfrdintititte of preaching, to 
whom fhesa ministero would be able and 
disposed to publish sslvation, if they 
were assisted in doing so. While there 
is so much destitution of the Baying 
knowledge of thi truth, infidblity is 
becoming rife and uf,hlushing in various 
sections of the countiyr. Error, in ils 
multiform character, is propagated. Others 
rely on a sound cfeed and com orthodoxy, 
the weightier matters cf the moral law 
being neglected ; and worse tiian all,, per- 
haps, popery is rapidly on the increase. 
It already includes a tenth part of oiis 
free population.” 

With such testimony as this, not 
enveloped after the manner of Deputy 
Reed, in the swelling words of vanity 
and vagueness, but teeming with spe- 
cial details; adduced from the most 
recent, varied, and trustworthy sources ; 
uttering one articulate though melan- 
choly note; and duly attested by such 
an array of names and dates as must 
at once challenge and defy contra- 
diction; — with such testimony, we 
say, so copious, concurrent, and ofifi- 
cial, our readers will now be able to 
judge, both of the veracity of this dis- 
senting tourist, and of the universal 
evidence in favour of the voluntary 
system which* he was purposely sent 
out to bring home ! But really, as far 
a*s regards the great question. Whether 
it be the duty and wisdom of a go- 
vernment to improve social order, by 
thoroughly pervading the community 
with a permanent administration of 
moral and intellectual influences, of a 
determinate amount and quality; or 
whether it were better to leave the na- 
tional manners to be developed and 
displayed, either with or without edu- 
cation of any kind, or of all kinds, 
just according to the whim, or choice, 
or power, or penury of individuals? — 
as far as regards this great question, 
it would be to us a matter of perfect 
indiflerence, even though the American 
testimony had been as universally t» 
favour of the voluntary system as we 
have now shewn it to be universally 
and conclusively against it. And our 
reasons for saying so are briefly these. 

1. Id the first place, supposing such 
a testimony to have been given by 
Americans, it would have stood broadly 
contradicted by their existing practice. 
Throughout the greater part, if not the 
whole of the United States, the moral 
and intellectual influences we have 
just alluded to are wisely established 





•nd BKfiported by the authority of 
in other words, th^ have a leg^- 
lative and not a i^untary system of 
national education {Bee^ vol. ii.'p. 302, 
et teg,y It is a provision of the fede- 
ral legislature, enforced under suitable 
penalties, that every township of a cer- 
tain siie shall contribute an adequate 
sum aiiDually, secuRE”— (mark 
the wise words, which we quote from a 
correspondent of Heed's, vol. ii. p. 205) 
— to secure, in every district and vil- 
•rnJImie of die commonwealth, the meam 
y regular instruction to children'* 
Now be it carefully noted, that De- 
puty Reed approves of this ^ust as 
Joseph Hume and Daniel O'Cfonnell, 
backed by the English Dissenters and 
Scotch Voluntaries, approve of the 
national system of Irish education; 
which compels the application of our 
Protestant funds for the inculcation of 
Popish commentaries in the Catholic 
schools. Whatever may have been 
the variations,*’ (says the Deputy, vol. it . 
p. 213), " it is unquestionable that the 
system has operated most delightfully 
for New England.” And he speaks 
of it (p. 218) as a wise arrangement 
for vffusing and sustaining vigour 
throughout the whole economy * ' What, 
then, is the real intent and actual cha^ 
racier of this American anti*voluntary 
system for securing a permanent ad- 
ministration of moral and intellectual 
influences among the trans- Atlantic 
youth ? Assuming that the Rev. Cal- 
vin Colton, in his Church and State in 
AmerkOf speaks correctly when he 
says, **tbat the United States as a 
nation, and all the several States, re- 
cognise, in one form or another, 
Christianity as the true religion, and 
so for have established it,” — then the 
ioforence from this ir not an un&ir 
one, that morality of some kind must 
be taught in thc^ American schools 
suppoim by state-enactment. It is 
even so,— inasmuch as by a law of the 
commonwealth, passed in 1789 (Reed, 
vol. ii. p. 204), it is required that the 
schoolmasters shall be ** of good morals^** 
and that, among other things, they shall 
teach the childmn ** decent behaviour/* 
Advancing onwards in this simple 
iodnetiQD we may further infer, that in 
a land, where Chmtianity is recognised 
as tbs religion, the morals ” re- 
quired' on the part-of teachers, and the 
f^bebi^doiur’’ m be inculcated ou the 
impfls must be only such as are founded 
on Ckrktm principles. Indeed we 


have pokitive ’proof*^or:'dbSsjf.^'^ 
foam with much ^graflflcsti^'^'Mhli 
Deputy 'Reed's oorrespohddrit^vbl;.i^^ 
p. 205), that the state-oppporfed schOdls 
of America have been ** endnsntfj/'su^ 
eessful^* he says, in diflbsiq^'knpw- 
ledge, and the j^nciples "oi.wty tmi 
virtue^ among the people.” Pray, will 
Deputy Reed be good enough to in» 
form us, in vdmt respects all ibis dif- 
fers ta prufcipb from the system eifa- 
blisked throu^out the parishes of tliis 
country, whereby an accredited admi- 
nistration of moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual influences, is located and sup- 
ported in eveiy district for the Chns- 
tian education of our adult communj||| 
If he will favour us with an anst^r, 
we will attend to it; meanwhile, as 
long as the Americans are committed 
to the principle of a state-system of 
Christian education for children, — any 
testimony which they might presume 
to give against the principle or a state- 
system of Christian education for adults, 
we should he disposed very quietly, 
through very civilly^ to decline. The 
question between America and Britain 
is, not whether there should be a state- 
provision to secure Christian education 
— for on that, as a general principle, 
they are agreed— but the question be- 
tween tliem is, How for should that 
education be carried? America says 
that it shall stop when a youth leaves 
school ; or, in other words, just when 
his passions, are springing into energy, 
and he is leaving the restraints of a 
paternal home. The decree of Britain 
IS, that an opportunity shall be secured 
to him for receiving it till the end of 
his life. 

2. A second reason why we should 
attach little importance to any testi- 
mony from the United States in fovour 
of the voluntary system, arises from- 
the existing position of their preadien 
and people. The Sectaries tnat were 
non-estahlisbed in America having suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of a state-assess- 
ment for religion, will, of course, say 
nothing, either to condemn their former 
impatience under that assessment, or 
to prove the necessity of having it re- 
imposed ; while the preachers again 
(who, unless endowed ^are just so many 
humble dependents u^n their people) 
dare not say any thing that mybt ran 
counter to tlieir soidid habits and 
wills : otherwise the pastors, as Reed 
says, would eithe^**5 frtay to moorn over 
diminished influence and affection,”' 
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or thcf would be 'driven away” to 
And alMtIicr place and a new master. 
NoWy that the American ministers 
irhom Deputy Heed met with had a 
shrewd guess tliat he was likely to 
write a book, we have tio doubt what- 
ever. Suppose, then, he had come 
home, and in the exercise of that can- 
dour and ingenuousness which be 
is so miserably deficie^ in, had ho- 
nestly declared that Prmssor Such-a- 
one. Dr. this, and Mr. So-and-so, with 
a long catalogue of other American 
pastors, gave their decided testimony 
that they were poorly and irregularly 
paid by their people — that the volun- 
tuv system woula not do — that nii- 
niRers’ salary was generally paid in 
bread, butcher - meat, groceries, and 
apparel, by the tradespeople in their 
congregations — that in the country- 
places they can hardly get a few dol- 
lars a-year to pay tolls — that when 
they become aged and infirm they are 
turned outy like old //orscs, to feed upon 
tluhhle which remarkable words were 
actually made use of to ourselves, by 
a respectable American gentleman ; — 
and suppose that special cases had 
been assigned in illustration g)f this 
degrading but faithful description,— 
wliat would have bccomq of the said 
nrofessors, doctors, and pastors, if 
uiey had had the indiscretion to com- 
mit themselves to Deputy Heed on 
points of such delicacy and soreness ? 
A very pretty broil in their livings 
they would have made of itl Ay, 
and in addition to the presbyteries 
of nineteen churches that have only 
three settled pastors,” there would 
have been a little more unsettling; 
and chairs as well as churches would 
have become, even more than Reed 
now acknowledges them to be, “ the 
rport of division^ distraction^ and dit- 
order ’^(vol. ii. p. 42). But no, the 
American pastors knew better. They 
cannot be expected to speak in direct 
terms against the voluntary system, 
because their subsistence, already mi- 
serable, is known to depend upon 
their avowed contentment with it. 
They have only the Irishman’s choice, 
that or nothing. Some few of them, 
like Dr. Codman, may be able to 
afford to be voluntaries; but for the 
most part, knowing that they dare not 
give tneir spoken or written suffrages 
against a system which withal they 
cannot conscientiously approve, they 
therefore prefer letting their sentiments 
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be inferred from such itaiementg of 
facts as their people can neither blaine 
them for, nor deny. By speeches at 
public meetings, by printed circulars, 
and by the repots of religious com- 
mittees, they conclusively sliew such 
an amount of spiittual destitution in 
America as leaves the inference ineviU 
able, that, under the exposed ineffi- 
ciency of the voluntary system, nothing 
but the establishment principle can 
fjossibly meet the case, lienee, if 
Deputy Reed were able to give thna 
nan^s of the whole three thousand 
educated pastors in America, as being 
in favour of an out-and-out voluntary 
system (and he does not adduce one), 
we should just say, that such evidence 
had been extorted under the coercion 
of their circumstances-^that their testi- 
mony would be quite on a parallel 
with that of poor Reynard, who, while 
depreciating the grapes he had failed to 
reach, felicitated himself on haviug lost 
the bushy appendage which he would 
fondly have kept; and that, in spite 
of the laudations lavished upon tneir 
alleged disinterestedness by our con- 
gregational commissioner, they would 
still prefer in their hearts, the solid 
establishment-pudding to the volun- 
taries’ empty praise. 

3. We have to state, moreover, in 
the third place, that any testimony by 
Americans against the establishment 
principle, supposing it to be given, 
would be rendered wholly worthless 
by a reference to the circumstances 
under which a legal assessment for re- 
gion was put an end to in the UnKed 
States. In consequence of that assess- 
ment having been confined only to 
particular provinces — such as New 
England and Virginia — and its pro- 
ceeds applied, not exclusively to one 
accredited state church pervading the 
whole territory, but to two Christi.m 
denominations in limited localities, 
differing widely in principles and po- 
lity from the Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Baptists, who constitute by fiir the 
largest bodies in that country, — it is 
easy to see the irritations, jealousies, 
and heart-burnings, which such cari- 
catures of church establishments would 
inevitably generate. Besides being a 
small minority in the hands of the 
unestablished Philistines, the disagree- 
ment subsisting between these two 
denominations themselves, was an im- 
mutable element of feebleness and in- 
security to botli. No man in his senses 
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could dream that such a state of things 
could last. ** Infidelity/’ says Reed, 
** united with the tolerated religious 
bodies in demanding changes. * * 

The dissenting community on the one 
hand, and infidelity oh tlie other, were 
prevailing against* it. • • • The 
conflict was strong, and frequently 
connected with demoifstrations of irre- 
ligious violence.” (Vol. ii. pp. 140-1.) 
Accordingly, the tolerated American 
Dissenters, being bent on attaining 
albat equality with the two favoured 
denominations, which they knew cpuld 
never be achieved except by contend- 
ing for the voluntary principle through- 
out, were only too glad to gratify their 
envy at all hazards ; while the episco- 
pal and congregational objects of state 
favour, posses^ig neither uniformity 
of polity nor universality of diflusion, 
and presenting only the more objec- 
tionable features of church establish- 
ments, without any of their higher in- 
demnifying properties, were obliged 
(though with great reluctance, as is 
evident from the testimony of Dwight 
and others) to surrender as gracefully 
as possible, the doubtful superiortiy 
which they felt they could no longer 
maintain. As, therefore, those large 
” religious bodies,’* that used only to 
be tolerated in America, are irrevoc- 
ably committed to the voluntary prin- 
ciple, from the very fact of their having 
made it at once the useful hunter and 
the worrying beagle, whereby they se- 
parated the feeble Ckurch-twin$ of 
America from their lawful dam, and 
coursed them into that venison con- 
dition which, being peculiarly agree- 
able to Deputy Reed’s gusto (vol. i. 
p. 153), accounts for the circumstance 
of his considering this alteration as a 
most felicitous improvement” (vol. ii. 
pp. 134-141) ; so we could attach no 
manner of value to the testimony of 
these bodies in favour of the voluntary 
system, even had it been produced, 
because they must know that any other 
testimony of a formal, direct, and dif- 
ferent kind, would indelibly brand 
them with inconsistency : whereas, ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, what 
we cannot admit for the sake of truth, 
that the American Episcopalians and 
Congvegationalists have so far aposta- 
tised from their original establishment 
principles, as now to concur with their 
old enemies in lauding the voluntary 
system which they recently despised,— 
every person must see that these bodies 


having never, at any period, been so 
thoroughly and extensively established 
as to carry with them the character 
and influence of one national churchy 
and having now bid flnal farewell to 
the prospect of ever regaining the very 
poor and partial state-favour they once 
enjoyed, might be tempted — not un- 
naturally in such circumstances — to 
make a virtu^f necessity, by chiming 
in with the p^ular hosannas in favour 
of voluntaryism, rather than continue 
to assert an abstract principle, which, 
besides yielding them no practical 
benefit,' would inevitably cover them 
with public odium, as it formerly ex- 
posed them to ** irreligious violence^’ 

Having thus disposed of the alleged 
testimony in support of the voluntary 
system, we now proceed to examine 
the remaining part of Reed’s evidence, 
namely, that ** Fact is unanimously in 
its favour.** 

Now this averment of his, we are 
quite in a condition to disprove, by a 
variety of counter-details given by other 
writers ; but because this supple wit- 
ness has, to suit his own purpose, 
claim^ the benefit of the common 
concession, that testimony obtained 
from reluctant witnesses always re- 
ceives weight in a court of justice^ 
(vol. ii. p. 141); therefore, to pleas^ 
him, we shall content ourselves with 
eliciting a thorough refutation of his 
preceding averment, from the mouth 
of a reluctant witness: and, to please 
him still more, that witness shall be 
himself! Little did this vain and va- 
pouring claqueur imagine, that when 
he was twaddling about sights and 
sects, suppers and sermons, manners 
and mint-julep, he was all die while 
laying in pickle a rod of retribution for 
his own especial exposure and chas- 
tisement ; and never, certainly, did the 
Latin proverb, Quern Deus vti/f, &c., 
receive a more signal confirmation than 
in the present case. Even if the facts 
inadvertently let out by this witness 
had indicated a sound and salutary 
state of religion and morals — these 
facts, we submit, could not fairly have 
been placed to the credit of the volun- 
taiy system, inasmuch as the Ameri- 
cans, notwithstanding their destitu- 
tions, have always been reaping impor- 
tant benefits from the establishment 
principles, habits, and associations, car- 
ried of old by their ancestors from the 
mother-land ; and just as little could 
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their existing ignorance, barbarism, 
and immorality, be fairly set down (o 
the discredit of the legislative system, 
inasmuch as that system was but very 
partially tried among them, witliin cer- 
tain indulged localities, and that, too, 
in the most feeble, divided, and ob- 
noxious forms. With these explana- 
tions, the voluntary principle, though 
possessing many extraneous and acci- 
dental advantages in America, may 
justly be held responsible, upon the 
whole, for the extent to wiiich the 
establishment-system has only partially 
succeeded in that country : and as the 
tests employed to ascertain the practi- 
cal value of either, should only be such 
as are widest and most extensive in 
operation, we shall confine ourselves as 
much as possible to tests of this com- 
prehensive kind, while we now ex- 
amine the FACTS illustrative of the vo- 
luntary system, as these are presented 
to us in Deputy Ueed*s own account 
of American religion and morality. 

What we strenuously maintain as a 
leading position is, that the present 
state of liELiGioK,botli among pastors 
and people, in the trans-Atlantic re- 
public, so far from testifying ig favour 
of the voluntary system, is deciiledl^ 
agaiFut U, Let us look at this, as re- 
rds THE People. 

1. The first fact^ which we shall 
adduce to shew how far voluntary 
effort has failed to imbue the commu- 
nity with sound religious principle is, 
the general character of their political 
r^esentatives. Surely, in a country 
like America, where the right of voting 
for members of congress amounts al- 
most to universal suffrage, the manner 
in which the elective franchise is exer- 
cised must furnish one of the most 
comprehensive and accurate tests ima- 
ginable, as to the piety and intelligence 
of the great bulk of the people. The 
sort of men returned to congress, is a 
pretty safe illustration of the sort of 
men who sent fliem there. Now, 
making due allowance for certain emi- 
nent exceptions, the general character 
of the American senators is just as low 
as it can well be. At the elections,— 
finding tliat, if they were known to be- 
long to a particular sect, they would 
lose the votes of the rival sects, who 
are jealous of each other, — and that if 
they acknowledged themselves favour- 
able to religion, the myriads of repub- 
lican infidels would be in arms against 
them, ~it is their common practice to 


profess that theif belong to no C/trutian 
denomination in particular, which just 
means that they are men of no religion 
at all. For the most part, indeed, they 
are a set of igimrant, prat.ng, unprin- 
cipled, needy adventurers ; and so 
strongly do they sfend in contrast with 
those ideas of senatorial independence, 
dignity, virtucg and accomplishment 
which Reed himself had formed from 
our British representatives (of whom it 
is difficult to say whether their own 
average worth or the general charaaSep 
of their constituents, reflects the greater 
credit on that establishment -system 
under which they have alike been edu- 
cated), that even this reluctant witness 
shall give his coiroboration, cheap as 
we hold It to be, to the truth and accu- 
racy of the preceding statements. After 
telling us that the American congress 
** is now unusually rich in distinguished 
men,” he goes on to say, — 

** Yet 1 must candidly admit that it 
fell somewhat below my expectations ; 
nor do I think, on the whole, that tJie 
representation is worthy of the people. 
It has less of a religious character than 
you would expect from ao religious a 
people ; and it has also less of an inde- 
pendent character than should belong to 
so thriving a peo{de. But, as matters 
stand, it is now only a sacrifice for the 
thriving man to be a member of con- 
gress; while, to the needjf man, it is a 
strong temptation. In this state of 
things it is not wonderful that the less 
worthy ])orson should labour hard to 
gain an election ; or that, when it is 
gained, he should consider his own inter- 
ests rather than those of his consltitu- 
ents. I'he good Americans must look to 
this, and not suffer themselves to be ab- 
sorbed in the larm and merch.uidise ; 
lest on on emergency they should be 
surprised to find their fine country and 
all its fine prospects in the hands of a 
few ambitious and ill-principled dema- 
gogues,'* (Vol. i. pp. 30, 31.) 

Here the purposely subdued terms 
in which this witness acknowledges 
that the congress ‘‘ has less of a reli- 
gious character than you would expect'* 
are deserving of especial notice. Ex- 
pect 1” Why, a political assembly is 
not expected to be of a religious cha- 
racter, — no, not even though it be 
elected by a religious people. All that 
one usually expects of such an usem- 
bly, as far as concerns religion, is that, 
when occasionally introduced, it shall 
be treated and spoken of with becom- 
ing decorum ana respect. It is quite 
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dfisfff then^ that had religion received 
no. particular treatment when our De- 
put^ was present in congress, the mere 
owwsitm of it could neither have ex- 
cited surprise, nor called for remade. 
Equally clear is it tliat, had religion 
been treated with common decorum and 
respect, he would either have passed over 
such an occurrence as aifordinai^ thing, 
or he would have bestowed upon it a 
tribute of commendation. And, conse- 

r ntly, his sly and muffled statement 
tlie congress has ** le$$ o f a reli^ 
ffious character” than comports with 
the very moderate erpecMioni which 
men form of a political assembly, is 
juMt equivalent to an admission that re- 
ligion was not treated by its members 
with the common decorum would 
expect;” but that, what with jeering 
and cheering, they endeavoured, as we 
know their manner is, to empty out 
upon it, the filth of their insolent con- 
tempt. Now, for this state of things 
the voluntaiy system is distinctly re- 
sponsible, — because, subdivided into 
innumerable absurd sectaries, nei- 
ther possessing the education, nor fur- 
nishing the sober and sound instruc- 
tion, nor exercising the diffused moral 
influence which alone, under God’s 
blessing, can give a correct tone to pub- 
lic sentiment — these voluntaiy sectaries 
have not the intelligence, or the mu- 
tual confidence, or the union of inter- 
est and of purpose — without which, 
better representatives, even if they could 

5 et them, will never be returned there. 

eaioiis of each other's honour and ag- 
grandisement, the Baptists will not 
elect an Episcopalian, and the Presby- 
terians will not vote for a Methodist. 
They must, therefore, have represen- 
tatives without religion. Nor are the 
vices of the voluntary cheval de bataiUe 
%’ery different among ourselves, curbed 
and bridled though it be. As far as 
its power goes, it has done what it can 
to tramp into dung the character of 
the British legislature. It has staled 
upon the floor of parliament such un- 
seemly ordure as Mr. Wakley of the 
Lancet and Dr. Bearing of the Weet^ 
minter^ Mr. John Wilkes and Mr. 
Whittle Harvey, Gulley the prize- 
j^hter, and Bish the lottery-man, Mr. 
Tnomas Duncorobe and Mr. Down 
Gilloa, Buckingham the unfortunate, 
aSMi Roebude the penny pamphleteer. 
Nevcitheleas, ** Fact,*' says Deputy 
Reed, ^ ii unanimouify in itt favour” 

9 . A second fact, illustrative of the 


voluntary system as affecting relmioti 
in America, is, the indifference of the 
people to tuppfy themedvee with com-^ 
petent religioui inttructon. 

What we have to say upon this point, 
in addition to the proofs of it we have 
already extracted from several of the 
American reports, shall be given chiefly 
in the words of our Congregational wit- 
ness, who evidently did not see the 
bearing of his own admissions. By far 
the largest sects in the United States 
are those of the Baptists and Methodists, 
the greater proportion of whose pre- 
tended pastors are lay-labourers wholly 
destitute of education. As Reed tells 
us (vol. ii. p. 9b) that the American 
Methodists are beginning to take de- 
cided measures to secure an educated 
ministry,” it is plain from this, that they 
have hitherto put up with aq unedu^ 
cated ministry. He further savs, in the 
same page, that among this body “ there 
is a comUferable nieaswx of ignorance 
and extravagance ” — “they depend here, 
as every where, rather on their method, 
than the talent of their minishy,” On 
the state of education among the Baptist 
preachers, he distinctly acknowledges 
(vol. i. (3. 87) that, “ next to tlie Me- 
thodists, the Baptists perhaps, were 
wanting on this subject.” Again be 
lets out, at page 89, that “ out of 450(j| 
Baptist churches, there were 2000, nofl 
only void of educated pastors^ but void 
of pastors of any kind.” But as he 
advances, — his evidence on the incoro- 
petency of the Baptist pastors becomes 
still more explicit. 

It is (be says) exceedingly difficult 
to ascertain their strength ; and it is yet 
more so to determine on the number of their 
pastors ; for the office of minister, elder, 
and deacon are made to run*into each 
other, so aa to confound distinction. 
Their educffted teachers are very few ; their 
unedneaied and seifeonstituted teaohera 
are surprisingly numerous. In this dii- 
erganised state [of voluntaryism] Air. 
Campbell came amongst them with his 
new light; and now nothing is heard of 
but Comelism, os it is called. Campbell 
has succeeded to an alarming extent. 
He denounces eveiy body ; he unsettles 
every thing, and settles nothing; and 
tliere ia ^eat present distraction and 
SCANDAL. (Heed, vol. i. p. 196.) 

Nav, even among the Presbyterian 
and Congregational pastors, who are 
thought to possess what passes for 
education in America, matters, if De- 
puty Reed is to be believed, are not 
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much better; at least their style of 
preaching, as oAen as he has occasion 
to notice it, is invariably spoken of in 
a tone of dissatisfaction, which indi- 
cates his sense of their pastoral incom- 
petency. Take the following specimens. 
Of Mr. Steams, a Congregationalist, he 
says (vol. i. p. 86) his sermon **did not 
carry the auditors sufficiently ^/rom the 
preacher to the sulyecl.^' Lower down, 
in the same page, the sermon (at the 
Congregational convention) was plain 
and orthodox; but it was orthodoxy 
with effort, and orthodoxy fearing to 
offend," While we remark, in pusing, 
that this acknowledged fearing to 
offend" is an evil inseparable from the 
voluntary system, inasmuch as its mi- 
nisters are needy dependents on their 
people— we find Deputy Reed blaming 
the next sermon he heard, in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

** It did not awaken much attention. 
There was too much of Jove, and Mi- 
nerva, and Penelope in it ; and too little 
of pointed appeal and Christian obliga- 
tion.*’ (A"o1. i. p. 188.) 

Further on (at page 322, vol. i.), 
speaking of another occasion -g* 

The preacher was certainly out of 
his place in the pulpit. His subject was 
roan's mortality. It should have told in 
‘some degree; yet it interested no one. 
He abounded in exclamations, and ended 
in an apostrophe, which issued as from 
marble lips, and froze as they fell.” 

Again, alluding to the great camp 
meeting near the Rappahannock, he 
says — 

The preacher was without education, 
and he had small regard either to logic 
or grammar. His high-sounding terms 
and sentiments stood in strange opposi- 
tion to the general poverty and incortect- 
nesB of his expressions” (vol. i. p. 272). 
*' It was evident the ]ireviou8 services had 
produced no deep or controlling impres- 
sion. The afternoon service was very 
similar in effect. The preacher made 
a feeble use of a powerful passage.” 
(Vol. i. pp. 273, 274.) 

Endless, indeed, are such remarks 
as these — 

The preacher was feeble and noisy, 
with good intentions *’ (vol. i. p. 304). 
Dr. Wheeler’s sermon, at Burlington 
College, " wanted bannony. There was a 
frequent effort to be 6ne, which ended 
in being turgid and abstruse.” (Vol. i. 
p. 428.) 

More curious still, however, is the 


deliberate preference which our deputy 
gives to the preaching of the Amerioan 
NEGROES. After quoting the conclud- 
ing part of one of their sermons, be 
actually adds (v^l. i. p. 222) that 

In sense and* in feeling, both in 
prayer and address, they were equal to 
the whites ; and in free and pointed ex- 
pression much tuperwr. Indeed, I know 
not that while I was in America I lis- 
tened to a peroration of an address that 
was superior to the one I have br iefly 
noted to you.” 

Now all this, we take it, is pretty 
well for a specimen of the voluntary 
system, as regards the incompetency 
of its preachers in the United States. 
Yet " FACT," says Deputy Reed, “ is 
untmimomly in its favour /" 

3. A third fact, which must condemn 
American voluntaryism to the rooted 
disgust of every judicious Christian, 
and every enlightened patriot, is, the 
real character its pretended religious 
revivals. 

Between that spiritual refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord,” which 
every Christian should be taught to 
seek in becoming privacy, and the 
working up of a great public stir about 
the matter at certain seasons, there is a 
wide and important distinction. As it 
is a main requisite in the Christian life 
that grace in the believer’s heart should 
be characterised by a steady progression ; 
or, in the words of Dr. Beecher, that the 
believer should pursue an ** even and 
luminous course;** or, in the words of 
Scripture, that ** the inward wan should 
be renewed day by day so the veiy 
prevalence of' that spiritual deadness 
among the Americans, which seems to 
furnish such urgent occasion for their 
revivals, is not only an unwholesome 
state of things that ought not to be ; 
but furnishes one of the severest satires 
upon the inefficiency of the voluntary 
system that a reflecting mind can think 
of. That this prevalent moral deadness, 
so decisive of the utter powerlessness 
of the voluntary principle, either to 
maintain spiritual vitality, or to check 
the tendency to degenerate, is inva- 
riably the proximate cause which calls 
into action the contemptible expedients 
made use of to bring about your public 
revivals, appears evident, not only from 
the whole phenomena of these modern 
monstrosities, but especially from the 
following quotations. Thus, speaking 
of a revival which took place at L«x- 
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ington about six years ago, Reed tells 
us (vol. i. p. 185) that at that time 
vital religion was in a very low states 
and infidelity md unitarianim were be- 
coming,/etfr/h% predominant amongst 
the people.'*' To the same purpose 
we are told, respecting a recent re- 
vival at Northampton, in Massachusetts 
(vol. i. p. 376), that “*at the close of 
the vear (1833) the state of religion 
was low ; religious meetings (mark this) 
were thinly attended; and great apathy 
^""/If^ailed,'* More copious still is the 
subjoined evidence, incorporated in 
Reed's Narrative (vol. i. p. 393), 
touching another revival which took 
place in Amherst College, in 1827. 
The person who writes it had been a 
student there. 

** For a considerable time previous, the 
subject of religion in college had fallen 
into great neglect ; even the outward forms 
were ver}* faintly obsorv'ed. 1 had never 
heard the subject mentioned among the 
students, except as matter of reproach 
and ridicule, A majority of the students 
were avowedly destitute of piety ; and of 
theae a large portion were open or secret 
infidel* ; and many went to every length 
they could reach of levity, profaneuets, 
and diuipation.** 

But to prove that these extraordinary 
revivals are universally preceded by 
extraordinary ung(tdliness and 
rality, we bball only add the testimony 
of Ileed himself, who tells us (vol. ii. 
p. 3) that ** usually there is a previous 
state o{ spiritual depicmon amongst the 
religious people, and of irrcUgion and 
increasing wickedness in the neighbour- 
hood.” Of course, then, as long as 
such a melancholy state of things con- 
tinues, the places of worship will be 

thinly attended^* the pew-rents will 
be pooily paid, the chapel-trustees will 
not have funds to meet current expenses, 
and the ministers will be nearly starving. 
Some eifrtfo; dinars expedients, there- 
fore, must at length be resorted to, for 
drawing hearers and payers to the con- 
gregation; just like the extraordinary 
expedients made use of to gain cus- 
tomers by the pushing young fish- 
monger who was not thriving in busi- 
ness. Accoidingly, the irreligious are 
beset in their houses — they are im- 
plored to come to church— tliey are 
subjected to a high-steam-pressure of 
religious appliances and excitements — 
they are worked up into fanatics or 
faihioned into formalists— the pews, 
for a time, are better filled and belter 


paid for, till the wfailine reaction 
succeeds — after which, another revival 
must just be tried again, to bring more 
grist to the mill. 

Now, what is the real character of 
all this? Why, it is just a condition 
of the most viciotts extremes imaginable. 
It is a condition of gross and aggra- 
vated guilt in the drat instance, followed 
by an apparent depth of contrition too 
extravagant to last ; and which, again, 
is almost always succeeded by a relapse 
into still more appalling wickedness. 
W*e learn, accordingly (vol. i. p. 187), 
that ** not a few, who had thus pro- 
fessed religion, afterwards fell away; 
and that since— ^neither revivals, nor 
cholera, nor any thing had touched 
them," Your modem American re- 
vival, therefore, is what we freely make 
a present of to voluntaryism. It has 
nothing of the progression, and quiet- 
ness, and steaainess of true religion 
about it. It is the temporary abase- 
ment and remorse of the jaded pro- 
fligate, who, being enrbeef but not 
changed, is only waiting fur a rccruital 
of resources to dash, as formerly, into 
recklessness and ruin. It is the short 
intervaKof honesty practised by the 
newly liberated convict, until his ap- 
petite and idleness hurry him once 
more into his furliveness and fetters. * 
It is the morning abstinence of the 
beastly and bloated drunkard, whose 
tears and tremblings continue only till 
he besots himself again with his vile 
pernicious indulgences. Nay, as far as 
religion is concerned in the character 
of the American people, we have the 
reluctant testimony of Reed himself to 
shew, th.it It is all in the vicious ex- 
if ernes of frigidity on the on^ hand, 
or of fanaticism on the other. Thus, 
comparing their character to their cli- 
mate, he says, “ It may be hot, it may 
he cold ; but when it is cold it freezes, 
and when it is hot it burns** (\oI. ii. 
p. 281). In slioit, the very existence 
of REVIVALS 111 America, with their 
£XTRAOBDl^ARY accompanimcnts of 
“ protracted meetings,” and veto 
measures^ and anxious seats,*’ (vols. 
i. and li. passim^ plainly shews that the 
ORDINARY means of religious instruc- 
tion, furnished by the voluntary system, 
with its inseparable appendages of de- 
fective education, sectarian controver- 
sies, incompetent, nee ^y, and depend- 
ent preachers, little towns overcrowded 
with meeting-houses, and immense 
districts left destitute of any, have 
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proved utterly in^aciout upon the 
habits and principles of the people. 
That system, indeed, is the fruitful 
parent of the said revivals and new 
measures/* which (besides their de- 
spicable character as a mere pushing 
for customers, like the puffings of our 
pushing young fislimonger, who could 
not succeed in the ordinary way) must 
ever be revolting to every pious and 
intelligent mind, from their injurious 
influence on the interests of true reli- 
gion and the sobrieties of social life. 
American voluntaryism, not being able 
by Its ordinary resources to secure a 
public respect for religion, has been 
driven to the expedient of practising 
those mountebank exhibitions deno- 
minated revivals, llesorted to without 
the authority of Scripture, sind fitted 
only to awaken the just contempt of 
cveiy reflecting in<in, their ignorant and 
interested abettors (for whom we can 
find no better apology than that their 
** poverty, and not their will, consents **) 
little dream of the sneers and scoffings 
they are giving rise to, in the natural 
scepticism of the uiirenewed mind. 
For twenty terrified profligates, whom 
they may succeed in gettingito pay 
seat-rents for half a year in their meet- 
ing-houses, — they are making, by the 
poverty-urged indiscretions of their 
zeal, more than a hundred irreclaim- 
able infidels. So much for the triumphs 
of the voluntary system ! Nevertheless, 

Fact,” says Deputy Kted, “ is una- 
mmousiy in its favour'^ 

4. But, lastly, uhat does “ fact” 
say for the voluntary system in Ame- 
rica, as affecting the wortds of the 
people ? 

Of the extent to which their “ Tew- 
jjcrance ” societies are indicative of pre- 
vailing habits of intoxication, just as 
their revivals and relapses are proof of 
existing irreligioii, very little need be 
said — nor must any miglity wise per- 
son remind us that the vice of drinking 
is only too common in our own country, 
or that temperance societies are both 
needed and multiplying among our- 
selves. Between voluntary-Ainerica 
and establishment-Britain, there is an 
important difference in this matter: 
and the difference is, that, in the former, 
the excessive use of spirituous liquors, 
till lately universal, obtains very gene- 
rally even yet throughout all classes of 
the community; while, in the latter, 
such an excess is neither common 
nor tolerated in tiie rcspcctahle ranks 


of British society, among whom our 
Church Establishments maintain a 
wholesome moral influence — but is 
confiiied almost entirely to those poor 
and worthless olriects who, from igno- 
rance and profi^cy, combined with 
that destitution «f decent clothing 
^which profligacy produces, refuse to 
avail themselves of the church instruc- 
tion which our country so wisely pro- 
vides. Temperance societies were re- 
sorted to in the United States as an 
extraordinary expedient for the 
mation of the community, whom the 
ordinaty resources of a feeble, divided, 
fanatical, ignorant, poverty-struck and 
uninfluential voluntaryism bad failed to 
discipline into sober habits ; whereas, 
in Great Britain, they have been called 
into exigence by a few amiable enthu- 
siasts, as much for the purpose of pre- 
venting the formation of intemperate 
propensities, as for checking the evil 
wliere it prevails among that degraded 
portion of our population, whom neither 
cliurchism, nor voluntaryism, nor any 
other ism in the world, apart from the 
Divine influence, will bring within the 
hearing and appliances of the gospel. 
Drinking, though somewhat abatea of 
late years in America, is^till its pre- 
vailing vice. Step up. Deputy Reed, 
and bear witness to this. 

** Towards daphreak we drew near to 
Owensville. It was a market-day. We 
paused at the inn, and 1 alighted for the 
sake of seeing the persons assembled. 
The day was hot, and it was an excuse 
for drinking ; and most of them were 
availing themselves of this excuse, by 
tlie use of some of 4he many mbtures 
which are prepared at these bars. Here, 
as 1 VEKY wiiEKK, mint julep, [a mixture 
of brAndy- w'ith the juice of mint leaves] 
was the favourite draught; and two of 
them had certainly drank too freely.*'— 
(Vol. i. p. 190.) 

Now, we are not going to make more 
of this edifying spectacle than fairly 
appears upon the face of it. That a 
number of country people should take 
a glass together on a market-day is 
common enough, we admit. But our 
renders will please to observe, from 
the preceding extract, that this drink- 
ing took place a little after daybreak— -- 
that the drinking general — that it 

did not consist of beer, or of some 
simple dilutions which miaht have 
quonolied thirst without inducing in- 
toxication, but that the drinking parly 
about daybreak were availing them- 
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selves of an excuse for indulging tlieir 
prevailing love of ardent spirits ; and 
that» instead of this having been a se- 
lected scene in some peculiarly drunken 
neighbourhood, which Deputy Heed 
might liave visited to Acquaint himself 
with the more local and limited defects 
in American morality, it was one which* 
occurred incidentally in the course of 
his joimiey, and which, as we shall 
soon shew, was found to be but too 
Tevaicnt throughout the whole line of 
■ilgrimaKe, But what we entreat 
ouf readers to attend to more parti- 
cularly is the deputy's confession, that 
** EVERY WHERE mint julep was the 
favourite draught,*^ without excepting 
one province, or one denomination of 
voluntaries, or one condition of society. 
Denomination of voluntaries, indeed I 
Why, at the great religious camp- 
meeting which took place near the 
Happahannock, he actually informs us 
tliat 

** There was a man, about half a mile 
distant, viho had made a venture with 
a couple of barrels of distilled liquor,'*^ 
(Vol. i. p. 296.) 

What Deputy Reed means by pre- 
fixing to thif remark a declaration that 
he did not ** see eit/ur wine or spirits 
on the ground;' and what he means by 
adding that the said liquor-seller must 
have had “ a bad speculation for J never 
observed *a single person m ar him** is 
made pretty plain, not only by his 
acknowledgment that he «aw one per- 
son drunk, who (as we learn trom 
page 274) rudely interrupted the ser- 
vice, but also icom the facts, that 
even far-sighted deputies don't usually 
see what is going on half a mile offy 
and that liquor -sellers seldom toil 
themselves to carry their barrels into 
the woods, without the certainty of a 
tolerably fair demand. The man, no 
doubt, liad a shre*vd guess from expe- 
rience, that the throats, which must 
have been pretty thirsty from “ singing 
without ceasing ’ (vol. i. p. 274), would 
not object to a little customary wetting 
— voluntary throats though they were. 
No ; nor does our gossipping deputy 
exempt from this scandal any condi- 
tion of American society. The persons 
whom be saw drinking mint-brandy, 
shortly after daybreak, in the inn at 
Owensvilie, were neither market-gar- 
deners, nor drovers, nor dog-fjpeiers, 
nor travelling tinkers. Among them 
there was a Captain Gray and lest 


any one should suppose that such ha- 
bits are not common among American 
gentlemen of his station, we find from 
Re^ that, in the same group, there 
was a ** Colonel Ball, and Coloiif/— ; 
his name has slipped me (vol.i. p. 191). 
Are we to be told that though this might 
have been the case with a few vulgar 
militia officers, neither their number 
nor their station were such as to jus- 
tify us in imputing a similar habit to 
the mass of respectable transatlantic 
society? Well, tlien, while simply 
protesting that we impute nothing 
which the witness Reed does not force 
upon us, — let us take a short peep at 
the state of temperance among that class 
of genteel people who are in circum- 
stances to take a pleasure excursion to 
see Weyer's Cave. Our deputy is de- 
scribing the crowded inn, after the party 
had enjoyed the spectacle. 

The two upper rooms were crowded 
with females, who were waiting in suc- 
cession to enjoy the use of a single 
looking-glass, tliat they might arrange 
their dresses, and put themselves above 
ridicule. Below, the two rooms were 
equally thronged with men, who were 
making ^way to the hva for their potion 
of minUjnlept and other favourite mix- 
tures. Manp preferred to rely on the 
pure spirit, than on mixtures of any kind. 
All, perhaps, thought that the occasion, 
which is one of much fatigue, and of ex- 
posure to great dilferences of tempeniture, 
would justify the use of some portion ; 
but many were not contented with a little. 
I never suwr at unv other time so at any 
PEiisoNS the worse (or the use of spirituous 
liquors.** ( Vol. i. p. 2d6.) 

On another occasion, speaking of 
** a delegation composed of the success- 
fnl and superior manujuctw'crs of Ncio 
York'* who had sat down to their wine 
after dining in a sleain-boat, he says ; 

** They used it inordiuatelif. The fiiffi- 
bler was in some cases preferred to the 
glass. As the wine entered, the wit, 
such as it was, got out ; it was witless 
and vile enougli. But I took warning, 
and went above." (Vol. i. p. 330.) 

Or, in other words, such was the 
state of moral propriety among these 

successful and su;)eriar manufacturers 
of A'cw Yorky' where voluntary mi- 
nisters and meeting-houses are more 
numerous than in any other town of 
the republic, that besides brutalising 
themselves with wine, their conversa- 
tion was so disgusting (or its.blaspheniy 
or obscenity, that the deputy was forced 
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td retire. And then, illustrative of the 
sobriety of that still higher class of 
Americans who frequent the transat- 
lantic Cheltenhams and Harrowgates, 
we are presented with the following 
sketch of the state of matters at tlie 
White Sulphur springs : 

There were about sixty men under 
the verandas, picking their teeth, cross- 
ing their le^, scratching their heads, 
yawning, spitting; deep ta the bluet, if 
appearances did not wholly deceive one. 
There is a good deal of gambling and 
dissipation here.** (Vol. i. p. 307.) 

If there be any thing very wicked in 
conduct, or very irreligious in principle, 
among young men in this country, tney 
are generally not very forward to pro- 
claim it, and least of all to strangers in 
a stage-coach. But in America, that 
paradise of voluntaryism, it is different. 

** We took up three passengers here/' 
says the deputy, ** and did not improve 
by the exchange ; they were young men, 
and all of them, I fear, deeply verted in 
tin. One, a disappointed lover, and 
seeking his cure in diuipation ; the others, 
of good connexions and better taught, but 
flippant in infioeuty, disrespectful of 
others, and thameUtt for themselves. All 
W'ere pursuing pleasure in the gratifica- 
tion of their passions.” ( Vol. i. p. 208.) 

Of the state of public moral senti- 
ment, under the feeble counteractives 
of voluntaryism at Baltimore, we are 
led to form a very melancholy judg- 
ment, from the astounding fact that an 
indecent picture was permitted to be 
exhibited there, as a show to be paid 
for ; of which picture Deputy Keed 
says, I can only hope it was quickly 
starved out” (vol. i. p. 302) ; but which, 
in the prevailing tone of morality in 
Great Britain, would have been instantly 
put down by magisterial authority. 

At Sandusky, where, with the small 
population of 700, there are ftro places 
of worship, one for the Presbyterians, 
and the other for the Episcopal Me- 
thodists, the deputy says : 

The state of religion was evidently 
very low here. I overheard obscene 
conversation ; and 1 heard more wearing, 
and saw more Sablnith breaking, than I 
had before witnessed. There were many 
groceriet, os they call themselves, here^ 
groggeriet, as their enemies call them — 
and they were all full.** [This was on a 
Sabbath day.] Manners/* be adds, 
** which are consequent on religion and 
morality, were proportionably raected.*’ 
(Vol.i:p.lS9.) 


Three gentlemen (" but,*’ says he, 
" if just terms are to be applied to 
them, they must be the opposite of 
this ”) joined him in the sta^-coach 
to Marion : | 

** One was a cologel, another a lawyer 
.and magistrate, and the third a oonsiaer- 
able farmer. To me they were always 
eiyil ; but amongst themselyes they were 
evidently accustomed to blatphemout and 
eorrupt convevaation. T was much grieved 
and disappointed, for 1 bad met with 
nothing to bad,** (Vol. i. p. 148.) 

Ilow Deputy Reed can say that 
these persons were ctv<7, who were all 
the while offending his ears with hlcrs- 
phemy and obscenity^ we are not able 
to conjecture. But that the varied 
evidence which we have now extracted 
from his book, abounding with much 
more to the same purpose, and relating 
to all ranks of men in America, is 
proof conclusive of such gross and ge- 
ncral immorality, as is wholly un- 
known to, and never could be toler- 
ated by, the analogous circles in this 
country, must be admitted, we think, 
by every unprejudiced observer. If 
the general tone of moral sentiment 
throughout the republic were in a 
sound state, such people, instead of 
getting drunk by daybreak ; or requir- 
ing barrels of distilled liquor at revival 
meetings; or besotting themselves at 
pleasure excursions with ladies ; or 
shewing that they were ** superior 
manufacturers ” of blackguardism ; or 
drinking deep of mint-julep at Sulphur 
Springs; or sporting infidelity, blas- 
phemy, and obscenity, in stage-coaches 
and steam-boats, would be compelled 
to mend their manners. As to the 
foul and pervading immorality of their 
slave -system, we shall notice that 
under a subsequent head. Mean- 
while, the voluntary system has cer- 
tainly very little to lie proud of in 
such a stale of things. But no matter, 
** Fact, (says Deputy Heed) u unani- 
mously in its favour!*! 

Turning, then, from these facts illus- 
trative of the poweilessness of volun- 
taryism for maintaining a general and 
commanding moral influence among 
the lay community, let us recur for a 
little to the voluntary system, as affect- 
ing the character and condition of their 
I’ASTo^u and on this we shall be very 
brief immed. 

Reed tells us, tliat the entire body 
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of American pastors constitute a 

REGENERATED MINISTRY.” Weshould 

suppose )ie means the orthodox alone, 
though he does not say so. Nay, since 
the poor £piscopalia(]is are the only 
exceptions be makef, one might natu- 
rally conclude that he deems all the 
others unobjectionable^ But let us 
attend to his details, as illustrative of 
their regeneration. ■ 

1. Many of them are guilty of 
practising the most extravagant indis- 
"cKlions. 

** lu fact, a number of young and raw 
men, previously unknown to the ministry, 
and without pastoral experience, instead 
of giving themselves * to reading, medi- 
tation, and prayer,' have chosen this 
shorter method to ministerial efficiency ; 
and the effect, wherever it has reached, 
has been exceedingly calamitous. They 
have announced themselves as the re- 
vival preachers ; and have chosen to 
itinerate over the church ; unsettling 
every thing, and settling nothing. They 
have denounced pastors, with whom they 
could not compare ; men of tried and ap- 
proved piety* ns hypocrites, formalists, 
* dumb dogs,' and as * leading their 
people to hell.* They have denounced 
the Christians who listened to them ; 
and have made submission to tlieir me- 
chanism the test of their conversion. 
They have addressed the sinner, under 
the name of fidelity, in harsh, severe, 
and bitter tenns ; and have been covetous 
either of submission or opposition. Tbe 
endearments and ties ofrelativelife havo 
been sacrificed to the bitter zeal which 
has taught the child to disrespect the 
parent, and the parent to cast off the 
child. They haws mode, as many have 
recently in our own laud, great, if not 
full pretensions, to inspiration ; and have 
taught people to rely on impulse and im- 
pression in offering wliut has been called 
the prayer of faith. * 'I'hey have encou- 
raged females to lead in prayer in pro- 
miscuous and public assemblies ; and, in 
fbct, have revived all the irregularities of 
the Corinthian church, as though they 
had been placed on record , to be copied, 
and not avoided.” (Vol. ii. pp. 41,42.) 

2. As another specimen of the Ame- 
rican regenerated ministry, we may 
quote the following examples of their 
iixm/ of principle ; 

** It is no uncommon thing," he says, 
to find tbe man who was a Congrega- 
tional pastor to-day, a Presbyterian to- 
morrow. What is much morei||portant 
to observe is, that tbe great nmibers of 
CongregotiouBlists, both ministers and 
people, who have passed into the Pres- 


byterian church, have not forgotten their 
predilection for a more simple and less 
restricted form of government. This has 
operated silently, but with power ; and 
the effects begin to be seen and felt. It 
has contributed, certainly, in its measure, 
to that conflict of opinion and conduct 
which I have already noticed.*' (Vol. ii. 

p. 80.]) 

More unprincipled still is the con- 
duct of many of the Presbyterian re» 
generated pastois, who, having sworn 
to the Calvinistic creed of the West^ 
minster Confession of Faith^ are in the 
habit of teaching certain heterodox 
doctrines specific by our Deputy, — 
concerning which he remarks, — 

** These statements are indeed of a 
startling character, especially as found 
in fellowship with the Westminster (Con- 
fession. I have good reason to know tliat 
they faithfully^epresent the opinions of 
many.” (Vol. ii. p. f»7.) ** These spe- 
culations have carried many, who saw 
none of the difficulties, into the wildest 
opinions of moral power and human per- 
fectibility which the wildest Peliigianism 
ever produced. The evil has certainly 
been great. The seeds of division and 
animosUv have been widely sown.''.^ 
(Vol. ii. p. 68.) 

3. But the prime evil of American 
voluntaryism is the unfaithfulness and 
time-Siwing which it generates in the 
pastors, i-ouk at their conduct on tlie 
subject of SLAVEKV. Acknowledging, 
as they privately do, that slave-holding 
is both inhuman and unscriptural, they 
are, nevertheless, destitute alike of the 
high principle and moral courage that 
should boldly and unceasingly denounce 
it. They dare not speak out against this 
monstrous evil, just because they are 
dependent upon the voluntary contri- 
butions of a slave-trafficking people. 
Even Deputy Kecd (with all his sound 
theory and flash opposition to it) not 
only permitted himself to accept the 
liospitality of the hoary slave-master. 
Deacon Norris, without either reproving 
the old flesh-monger, or in any way 
evincing his disapprobation, but even 
endeavours to hold him up in an en- 
gaging light, and speaks of him with a 
tenderness which is truly disgraceful. 
(Vol. I. p. 288.) What respect is due 
to the unhallowed truckling and time- 
serving of these American Viduntury 
astors,who haie more regard for their 
read than their duty, may be inferred 
from the subjoined reproof by one of 
their fastest friends : 
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** O VB ministers of the cross, in the 
land or the pilgrim fathers! wh^ have 
ye been so gentle and forhearing in yoor 
denunciations of one of the greatest curses 
that ever scourged humanity, or that ever 
blighted the fair fame of your noble and 
enterprising country 1 Cense, we beseech 
you, your advocacy of the colonisation 
ileception, and stand up, ns men of God 
ought to do, for the equality of the black 
man with the a'hite ; and you may then 
hope to become the deliverers of your 
country in that day of desperate sorrow, 
which must soon overtake eveiy slave- 
holding nation ! '* ( Evang, Mag. for July, 
p. 279.) 

4. Much might we here adduce as to 
the private moral deportment, the vile 
tobacco-chewing, the ti^iling habits, 
and the serious practical iiicon.sisten- 
cies of many of these regenerated pas- 
tors ; but our limits compel us to 
draw to a close. A {|w sentences, 
however, we must add, respecting the 
temporal pwvision which American 
voluntaryism supplies for the stated 
support of ministers. In Deputy 
Heed's Caxe of the Dissenters, lie 
stales that these ministers have a 
better avirage reward for ministration 
than in our own country." If hi mean 
the average reward which the voluntary 
system provides for its starving apos- 
tles in Great Britain, we shall not dis- 
pute it. But if he wishes to have it 
believed that the voluntary pastors in 
America are better siipportea than our 
established clergy, wc can only admire 
the Deputy's talent for “ making much 
of a little good scenery when there is 
not n great deal to be had" (Vol. i. 
p. 93.) The eleven thousand Ameri- 
can “ ministers" (as he facetiously 
calls them, including the Methodist 
and Baptist lay-labourers) do not re- 
ceive an average income of 80l. per 
annum !* Hence the fact so fully 
blished by tlie quotations we have 
given fiom several of the animal re- 
ports of their religious societies, that 
the greater portion of their pastors are 
obliged, from necessity, to follow va- 
rious worldly occupations. Nor is it 
possible that the matter should be 
otherwise under the caprices and divi- 
sions of the voluntary system. In 
many of their towns, with only a small 
and struggling population, where they 
have a voluntary minister not only for 


every hundred people, but for every dis- 
satisfied score tnat hives off from exist- 
ing meeting-houses, the provision can- 
not, in the nature of things, be such as 
may enable the pastor to give himself 
wholly to his miiystry, or to be re- 
spectra abroad, or to be hospitable at 
home. The spUts and divisions inse- 
parable from voluntary liberty produce 
an increase of log-hut churches, with a 
corresponding diminution of pastoral 
comfort and influence. Where for- 
merly there was an utter deadness^o^ 
religion,— any reviving attention to its 
forms has too often been checked by 
party animosities and polemical feuds. 
Confirmatory of this, we have the tes- 
timony of the Eclectic Review, by far 
the most enlightened organ of English 
Dissent. 

The town (Charlottesville), com- 
prising a population of about 1000 per- 
sons, now contains four places of worship, 
Presbyturian, Episcopalian, Baptist, and 
Methodist. One only regrets that secta- 
rianism should have succeeded to in/i- 
delity. Assuredly, for such a population, 
a single place of worship might have been 
amply suificiont.” (Ed. Review, June, 
p. 

The provision made for ministers at 
Wasliington was, as iVarden tells us, 
“ inadequate for the support of a fa- 
mily ; and,** he adds, ** it is probably 
owing to this circumstance that two 
clergymen — the one a Presbyterian 
and the otlier a Baptist — have clerk- 
ships in the Treasury department." 
- — {Wardens United States.) On the 
provision which the voluntary system 
makes for ministers under the infirmi- 
ties and inefiicieiicy of old age. Deputy 
Heed maintains a profound silence. 
But we challeivje him to deny thA 
when the pecuniaiy or spiritual inter- 
ests of a congregation render a younger 
pastor necessary, the aged incumbent 
is turned out from his poor field of 
clover to a rougher and scantier bite. 
A pauper-dependent clergy will always 
be contemptible, and without influence. 

Hurrying to a close, we have only 
time to observe that Deputy Heed s 
averments about the supply of pastors 
in Amei ica being superior in quantity 
and quality to that of Scotland is one 
of the most gross and deliberate frauds 
hitherto practised upon men. 0," 


• Well, hilt are not our curates equally ill paid P Yes, tliey are. But observe, 

they are paid on the voluntary principle; which never can be trusted, either ui the 
churih or out of it. 
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says he, this yields about one clergy^ 
man (so the liaptist tailors, and the 
Methodist shoemakers, are clergymen^ 
are they?) and one church to every 
thousand persons.^' ])}ow the impudent 
eiironteryofsuch a^declaration appears 
at a single glance! Suppose a pro- 
ivince to contain 10,000 inhabitants, 
with ten ministers aiid ten churches. 
This would be a minister and a church 
to every thousand. But if all these 
ministers and churches were set down 
"l^one single town, comprising only 
3000 people, while the rest of the po- 
pulation being scattered over an im- 
mense tract of country were deprived, 
by distance, of any access to religious 
ordinances — could this, in common 
sense or common honesty, be said to 
be one minister to every thousand 
people ? The 3000 in the town would 
nave a minister to every 300 ; but the 
7000 in the country would have none 
at all. Just so is it, in the United 
States. Owing to the disputes and 
divisions which the voluntary principle 
engenders,* the petty congregations 
that sprinc up like mushrooms, in 
towns and villages, are more than 
supplied, after a sort, with incom- 
petent voluntary preachers ; while the 
inhabitants of the remote sparsely- 
peopled woodland provinces are left 
destitute, to the number of about 
7,000,000. Is this better than Scot- 
land, with a regularly-educated cleig^y 
of 1200 parochial ministers diffused 
over a population of 2,365,000, besides 
about 1000 unbeneficed licentiates, 
some statedly gmployed in parochial 
missions, and others labouring occa- 
sionally ? Deputy Heed, you may go 
down. 

• Having thus put this witness out of 
court, we have now only to sum up, 


in a word or two, and we are done. 
Never were our convictions of the futi- 
lity of voluntaryism, and of the neces- 
sity of a state clergy, so deeply rooted, 
as since finishing the perusal of Heed's 
work. The voluntary system assumes 
that men are already so moral and 
religious, that they will spontaneously 
provide themselves with that spiritual 
education which the said assumption 
implies they may do without. The 
establishment principle, proceeding on 
the opposite assumption, refuses to 
commit the important interests of so- 
ciety and of souls to such a despe- 
rate hazard, but provides them with 
tliat spiritual education, which can- 
not safely left to spontaneous ef- 
forts as long as the human heart is 
enmity against God, and will not be 
subject to his law. ^1iat the volun- 
tary system ^les for granted, involves, 
to say the iSst of it, a very perilous 
uncertainty. What the establishment 
principle refuses to assume, involves 
nothing that is not warranted by the 
whole moral history of man. The one 
or the other must be wrong. But 
which of the two is best adapted for 
SECURING and diffusing throughout 
the empire an intelligent, sober- 
minded, HONEST, UNCOMPROMISING, 
RESPONSIBLE, and INFLUENTIAL ad- 
ministration, of sound moral and reli- 
gious instruction, may safely be left to 
the arbitrement of any one who can 
understand the following simple syl- 
logism : 

It is desirable that all men should 
statedly hear the gospel ; but all men 
by nature hate the gospel, and many 
men from poverty are unable to sup- 
port it : therefore, their inclinations and 
means are such, that they will volun- 
tarily provide it for themselves ! I ! 


* One of tlte many eui/i of voluntaryism is, that where there are two or more 
voluntary ministers cempeting with each other in the same town, they inflict great 
injury upon religion by their petty yeafousiei and quarrels. Why are the two Scotch 
dissenting ministers in Liveryot I members of different presbyteries ? Why do they 
not sit together, as brethren, in the secession presbytery of Lancashire? Why ore 
the two Voluntary ministera of Leslie in the same predicament ? Why do two of the 
voluntary MBOciate ministers in Dundee belong to the ])resbytery of Cupar, while 
the third is connected with that of Forfar? All this appears in the Edinburgh 
Almanack for 1335 . The Independents among ourselves are no better ; as might be 
proved by the case of the late Mr. Cooke, of Maidenhead, and multitudes of tlie 
same kind. Where there are two congregations in a town, if a family leave one and 
go to the other, the ministen are by the ears immediately. 
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NATIONAL nVMNS. 
BY JOHN A. HEBAUO. 


HYMN ON THE SHORE. 

2 . 


The Sea is glorious — praise its 
Maker 1 

The Author of this Air, 

Whereof 1 am serene partaker; 
lie breathes his Spirit here ! 


Of Heaven and wedded Earth, our 
Mother, 

God 1 Fattier 1 Thou to me 
Art also Father, — yet a Brotlier — 
My Spirit praises Thee 1 ^ 


I. 


STONEHENGE, AND THE LINE OF BRUTUS. 


1 . 

Who weaves on Amber’s plain the 
Runic rhime, 

Fit for rude spot? L^him whose 
thoughts are rucliP . . 

But, though of old times, mine 
Arc gentle as the airs, 

The airs that o’er this infinite heath 
now range. 

Yet have been breathing since the birth 
of Time. 

Thought is eternal, . . knows « 

No change of new or old. 

2 . 

By Druids built; or borne, through 
Merlin’s skill, 

From Scythia by Pendragon, to entomb 
liis Britons slain by guile; 

Or reared by Danish chiefs 

To Victory, Shrine unhewn ; or, haply, 
here 

Sleep Kings of Brutus’ lineage ;• • Pile 
uncouth, 

Thou shapeless Ruin — how 
Unlike the Pyramids 1 

I'lie mists from the great Deluge over- 
hang 

The Origin of Nations, and of thee, 
Thou Wonder of the West, 

Choir Gaur, or hanging Stone ! 

3. 

Yet in fair region never Silence dwelt. 

Through all the tract of Time — a record 
old, 

In old Armorica, 

Of Britain lay concealed. 

Brutus, by saciira Oracle induced, 

To Albion came, and quelled its giant 
brood. 


Uncivil, void of grace, 

Of goodness ignorant 1 

By him a fair Metropolis was built. 

And Trma Nova glassed itself in Thames, 
And Learning had its dome. 

Where Isis wreathes her sedge. 

4. 

How Locrine by his Captive was en- 
thralled, 

And for her beauty Guendolen divorced. 
Whence War, and Sabra’s death, 

A moriil lesson reads. 

Mempricius, Malim slew — a tyrant he. 

The justcr Wolves the fratricide de-* 
voured — 

But Ebranc cities built. 

Hence blest with progeny ; 

Whereof one Son retrieved his sire’s 
repulse ; — 

Let Scald IS, llania, Esthambniges, tell, 
Wliat hue the waters wore. 

With blood of llenalois ! 

5. 

Leir gave his crown for Love ; ingrate- 
ful spumed, 

Th’ old Heavens the old Man heard, 
and well-avenged — 

Sad yet Cordelia died — 

Heaven’s ways are intricate 1 

Of that ’twixt brothers strife should 
intervene I 

Ferrex died in denaturalising war, 

AikI Porrex, in his bed, , 
Maternal fuiy slew ! 

Hence civil Strife— (as from such bitter 
Fount 

What else could issue ?)— till at length 
subdued 



* .Dunwallo. 
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6 . 

Enough of brotherly discord. Now of 
Love 

Fraternal sing — of pious Elidure, 
Who gave to Artegal 
The crown himselKhad worn. 

Much might have keen of just Gorho- 
nian told, 

And much might be of Lud, who dipt 
with walls 

Fair London’s capitol, 

And of Cassibelan : 

It, lo, the Muse of History demands 
right, that Fancy seize not her 
domain ; 


Enough has yielded been 
Of themes that Poets love. 


7. 

Oh, rather, on an Autumn evening, 
stand, 

And, from some elevated brow, behold 
The sun behind the lulls 
In mellowed glory set ! 

Fountain of Light 1 prime Origin of All ! 
Tims only may the loflier destinies 
Of this loved Land subside, 
Wherein my birth 1 drew. 


III. 

THE SUSSEX COAST. 


The noise of thronging Steeds and Chariots without end - 
Still the wroth Foam breaks on the constant jm^ch, 

By the strong Wind compelled. The Gods mpeach 
Each other in these Voices ; . . Earth and Sea, 

And the undying Spirit of the Air, 

Voices no mortal sense may comprehend, 

The Voices of Eternity, 

Call out together in the Strife of Prayer. 

Evermore — evermore — 

Tow’rd the everlasting Shore, 

The wheels of Neptune’s Car 
Boll, and the tramp 
Of his Cavalcade thunders. 

Near and afar ; 

And, with angry champ. 

At the bit and the yoke, 

And the spur and the stroke, 

That bound their fiery course beneath the wave. 

They rave — they rave — they rave : 

IJenc^the froth of their chafing smokes upward alway, 
And the suiges are seething with their dismay. 


2 . 

I^t me call to thee, sacred Ocean 1 with a voice 
Loud as thy own. The daring Swimmer name, 
Who braved thy billows first. He hath no fame ; 
He died, and 1 live on 1” Who first with keel 
Divided thine indignant heaving breast ? 

And didst thou toss him from thee, and rejoice, 
Free from all sign and seal, 

.That impious Courage had its down imprest ? 

** Wherefore should I reply 
To thine idle scrutiny ? 

What is it unto thee. 

Whether strong Air 
Whirled the wretched One swiftly 
To the shore he, 
l^yhap in despair, 

Yet reluctantly, left? 

Or him sunk, in the cleft 
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By his rash skiff made in my even flow. 

The waters smooth below ? ^ 

Or permitted the Hero triumphant to ride, 

Through glad Air to glad ICailh, o*er my bounding tide 

3. 

The unintelligent blank Sea hath no response ; 

Air hath no Oracle — Earth no record — 

My Soul but hears the eclio of her own word. 

Story is mule, and Knowledge hath her fount 
In the Unknown — a vaster flood than this, 

Which rolls for ever where Old Silence wonnes — 

Therefore of Ararat make small account, 

Who duly meditatest that Abyss! 

Let none from Babel, then, 

Discord sow ’mong tongues of men — 

Nor Peleg now divide 
The Earth, again. 

Waves of Peoples from Asia! 

On storms ye ride. 

Over land and main, 

Gaelic, Kimb^, and Goth ! 

Have ye speti^ike the froth 

Of the wild billows ? Yet the Billows roll. 

Immortal as the Soul. • 

Still the Foam streams like hair from the mane of wild steed ; 
And the Children their Fathers for aye succeed. 


4. 

• 

Child of the ancient Gaul ! proud Roman ! art thou here ? 
Thy bark is on the sea, thy toot on shore : 

What then ? the Race of Troy is evermore ! 

Hail, Son of Silvius 1 Britain, hail, all hail ! 

Brother of Rome ; — a Roman soon wert thou. 

And the She- Wolf couched with thee in thy lair — 

Loved — taught thee law — and clad thy limbs with mail. 
And with a helmet crowned thy manly brow.* 

Legends strange yon Hills suggest, 

By the Barrows on their crest. 

And in the Names they keep — 

Those thousand Hills, 

Where, in manifold figures, 

The silent Sheep, 

Beside springs and rills. 


* « Occasional exactions might vex the Britons, but, on the whole, the govern- 
ment or protection which they received from Rome was not disadvantageous or 
oppressive. • • • Even the traditions concerning the Trojan origin of the 

Britons nre indications of this reciprocal cordiality. It is indifferent whether these 
tales existed before the arrival of the Romans, or whether the adventures of Brito, 
or Brutus, the son of Silvius, were invented or improved by tbe bards for the pur- 
pose of propitiating the favour of those who also prided themselves in being tbe 
progeny of ^neas ; since, in either case, they would he either the meAns of concilia- 
tion or the consequences of mutual good-wilL Adorned by the pen of romance, 
these legends are presented in a questionable shape ; but they are not to be neglected 
as recent or arbitrary fictions. Taliesin addressed his countrymen as the * remnants 
of Troy.' Nennius repeats the tradition in the eighth centuiy ; and if the Gauls 
gloried in their descent from the fugitives of Ilium, the same genealo^ could 
scarcely be strange or unknown to their island brethren.’*— Palo rave's Kim and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth, Tbe primeval savages of Italy, who occupied 
the interior prior to the intrusion of the Greek colonists, were probably Galatai. 
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Group in peaceful repose : — 

Unlike themt the Herd lows. 

Into whose forms, while wandering on the shore, 
Proteus, by magic lore, 

Neptune’s Steeds of the Morning hath changed with wi] 
Such his loie for new Shapes, and such spells hath he ! 

t* 

5 . 

I stand uporfthe Shore, and see the Sun decline 
On the for Downs ** mv shoulder tow’rd the flood, 

My sentient car soothed with its ebbing mood. 

He sets in clouds —of his keen glory shorn — 

And yet their skirts he loves to thread with light, 

Light of all colours — colours all divine. 

Nor undeserving : — they adorn, 

In love, yon slopes by day widi shadowy might. 

Tiie Shadow on the Hill 

With the Cloud in Heaven moves still ; 

Mom, noon, and eve, are they avowed ; 

Come — vanish — both ; 

Anon, other Twins follow, 

Shadow and Cloud — 

Loving — nothing loth — 

Equally beautiful, 

Sometimes dark^ never dull. 

Though black yet comely, . . Sister they and Drother, 
Aye chasing.one another, 

Up the side, o'er the summit, now dim and now bright, 
Weaving hues ever changing for Vale and Height. 


IV. 

HILLS AND RIVERS. 


1 . 

The Race of Men is like the Race of Leaves ; 
But for their fall naught cognate grieves — 

They die, and are forgot 

Mon lives in memoiy, when bis dust is not. 


2 . 

>Vherever Man hath ranged ;— 

In permanence serene, 

The Hills, the Lakes, the Streams unchanged. 
That have for ever been, 

Remember still whose steps were there, 

In those ancestral Names they bear. 

Thereon — thereby — the Gaul once trod, 
The Kelt adored the Unknown God ! 


[November, 
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THE STATE 

Who art *^ike People?'' This is a 
question which presses itself with ir- 
resistible force upon our minds, on 
rising from the perusal of the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review. 

There is an article in that number 
which the current gossip ascribes, as it 
is often wont to do, to the pen of a 
noble (and, by courtesy," teamed) 
lord, who has been for many years the 
reputed Atlas of the Whig quarterly. 
We had become so tired of this per- 
petual fathering of articles in this re- 
view on his lordship, that we had 
more than half determined not to be- 
lieve a syllable of the kind ; but we 
could not lay down this number with- 
out being compelled to surrender our 
determination. That 4lie paper in 
question was written by a member of 
the English bar was obvious from 
many allusions, of which we need 
only produce a single example : 

** They are most injudicious in their 
attacks on the House of Lords, who have 
charged them with throwing ^t bills 
which it was utterly impossible for them 
to pass without sitting all through the 
hng vacation,*' 

As if the Lords either knew any 
thing of, or cared any thing for, ** the 
long vacation 1” 

That it was written by one well ac- 
quainted with all the private arrange- 
ments in the Lords, on various matters 
not generally public, was also obvious 
from the details given in page 196. 
That it was written by one ratlier more 
than “half-seas over" at the time of 
writing, was equally clear from the 
fourth line of p. 186 — “ the speaker- 
ship carried by eleven votes, the amend- 
ment to the address by sixteen:** in 
which the two chief divisions of the 
session are minutely described, and 
each of them inaccurately ! And, that 
it was written by a person in that 
eculiar state of mind which can only 
elong to one who is at once an 
chancellor and a chancellor in expect^ 
enry, is abundantly clear ftom the 
whole tenor of the essay ; than which 
there assuredly was never any thing 
that spoke more clearly, — “ There is 
much to be said on both sides; I 
could msike out a good case for either ; 
and if I am to be on your side of the 
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question, 1 must have a tangible and 
sufficient reason tot it." 

By the weight mf all this internal 
evidence, then, we have, we must con- 
fess, been fully eonvinced. We believe 
the article in question tp have been 
written by his lordship, and as such, 
we may feel it of just so much im- 
portance as to make it a peg whejgpn 
to hang certain remarks, which we 
have long been desirous of making. 

Who are ^*the peopfp?" This is a 
question we are often longing to put 
to those wiseacres of the Whig-Radical 
press who are unceasingly pestering us 
with, “ the people will not allow this," 
and “ the people demand that while 
it frequently happens that, on the very 
next occasion that offers, “ the people,'* 
or, at least, the electors^ shew very dis- 
tinctly that they demand or require no 
such thing ! 

But we have never been afforded a 
better opportunity of putting the ques- 
tion than his tipsy loraship here affords 
us. In fact, he himself suggests the 
question ; or, rather, he forces it upon 
every reader who is ^customed to 
reflect upon what he is reading. For, 
first, he is most liberal in his use of 
the phrase. He is perpetually repeat- 
ing, “the government is the govern- 
ment of the people “ its existence 
depends on the people's support alone;*’ 
and he talks of “the discomfiture sus- 
tained by the peopleain their conflict 
with the House of Lords." And then, 
on the other hand, he is most distinct 
and clear in his confessions, that while 
that anomalous body which he chooses 
to call the people," is on one side ; 
the great mass of the property and 
education of the countiy is on the 
other ! 

That the fact was so— that it was 
useless folly to think of denying it — 
had been long sufficiently clear ; but it 
has not often been so distinctly and fully 
admitted in a Whig or Hadical journal, 
as it is in the article in question. In 
one place, the writer speaks of “ the 
unhappy but undeniable fact^ that a 
large msgority, not only of the peers, 
but of the property of the country^ is 
alarmed at, if not positively averse to, 
reform." And on the same page he 
adds, adverting to the various schemes 
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for ** a reform of the House of 
Lords,” 

** Suppose, tlion, that only persons of 
500/. a-year, or upwards, were to elect 
the peers, what wo^d be the result? 
We are by no means certain that a 
better chamber than the present House 
of Lords would not be found, but we are 
very sure that it would he quite as hostile 
to liberal principles ; indeed, it would 
probably be more hostile : for the wealth- 
ier classes would by no means return as 
mpny liberal peers as now sit by right 
in the upper house.** 

Thus, then, while it is aseumed that 
the people at large are in favour of 
what is called “ reform,” t. e, of Whig- 
Radical or Destructive government, it 
is fully and explicitly admitted that 
the property of the country is against 
such a system. Tlie people,” then, 
who are thus represented as altogether 
of another feeling from the owners of 
property, must obviously be the mass 
or multitude of those who have no pro- 
perty. The question, then, is, Which 
of these two bodies ought to have the 
chief voice in determining the course 
of the government? And upon this 
question, nice and minute as it may 
seem, turns, in effect, the fate of the 
countiy. 

If we would arrive at a satisfactory 
reply to it, we must endeavour first 
to gain a correct view of the facts. 
The reviewer admits at once, that per- 
sons of 500L a-year are, in the mass, 
even more Conservative than the House 
of Lords itself. Were he questioned, 
we doubt not that he would confess 
that the same jiftlgment applies equally 
to those of 400L a-year, to those of 
300/., and even to those of 200/. In 
fact, we need only refer to the debates in 
parliament on the Corporation-bill, and 
there we see at once, that the limUmg 
the seats in borough-councils to men 
worth 1000/. (or 50/. a-year) was held 
to be highly aristocratic and conserva- 
tive. The simple truth is, therefore 
— and it is as well that it should be 
thoroughly understood by all parties — 
that the Destructives are thoroughly 
aware, and do not scruple to confess 
it, that the p^perty of the country, 
throughout all its gmations, is, in the 
mass— or, tm tlie Edinburgh Reviewer 
has it, by **a large majority” — de- 
etdediy exposed to their schemes. 

SfiT> lipwever, it will be alleged, 
‘'the people ” Sire on their side. The 
question, then, returns. Who are “ the 


people,** and wliat is the title of the 
body so called to claim the chief voice 
in the government of the country? 
This question we will now endeavour 
to answer, by analysing, in some mea- 
sure, certain masses or bodies of the 
people, in order to a#ive at a clear 
understanding of this question. 

Take the city of London, then, as a 
fit and appropriate point at which to 
commence the inquiry. You there 
find a tolerably equal division, as far 
as mere numbers are concern^ ; the 
balance swaying on the one side or 
the other, as peculiar circumstances or 
superior organization may give the ad- 
vantage. In 1833 a Conservative can- 
didate had the best committee, and 
he polled 5500 votes against 4500 
given to a Whig. In 1835 the Whig- 
Radicals succeraed in gaining the best 
organized body of supporters, and they 
polled 5900% the 4600 votes gained 
by the Conservative candidates. Thus 
the majority, cither way, amounted to 
a mere turn of the scale — a ten per 
cent on the whole constituenev. 

So far, then, as mere numbers may 
be referr^ to, it is untrue that “ the 
p^pk.” of the city of London have 

§ ‘ven a decided verdict either way. 

ut if we go beyond mere numbers, 
and look to the composition of these 
masses, we shall find how true it i.s 
tliat the property of the country is 
altogether Conservative, and shall also 
see some reasons why that pro[)erty 
should be allowed some little sway 
in determining the policy of the go- 
vernment. 

The citizens of London, as far as 
mere numbers are concerned, are di- 
vided (5000 against 5000) between the 
two parties. But the leasf scrutiny 
into the classes of which these aggre- 
gates are made up, shews at once a 
striking difference. “ The merclants 
of London,** said Mr. Grote, at his 
election-dinner in 1833, “ are for the 
most part Conservatives.** Accord- 
iogly* if tbe poll-books are consulted 
for the votes of Mark Lane or Broad 
Street, we find at once where tlie 
stren^i of the Conservatives of Lon- 
don is found. Or if we turn to the 
Temple, the seat of education, if not 
of commerce, we find a result exactly 
similar. And the like throughout 
London. Wherever either wealth or 
intelligence can be traced, there Con- 
servative principles are sure to be 
found also. But, on the other hand, 




traverse Grub Street, Shoe Lane, Dell 
Alley, or the precincts of Cripple- 
gate, or Bishopsgate Without, you find 

J roursclf at once among tlic strong- 
lolds of Kadicalism. marked is 
the distiiiotion, that there shall fre- 
quently be found in a single parish 
two streets, one of houses rented at 
150/. a-year, and the other of houses 
rented at 30/. a-year, in which the 
inhabitants of the first shall be, in 
the pro[)ortion of three to one, Con- 
servatives, and the inhabitants of the 
other, at the rate of four to one 
liadicals. 

Exactly similar is the case of the 
neighbouring borough of Finsbury. 
Here we have Bloomsbury and Uussell 
S(|uare8 combined with Field Lane 
and Saffron Hill, and Highbury Ter- 
race neutralised by St. Giles's and St. 
Luke's. In the opulence of Blooms- 
bury, or in the education of Lincoln's 
Inn, the Conservatives find three sup- 
porters out of every four voters ; while 
in Clerkeiiwcll and Old Street they 
may traverse long lanes and alleys 
without gaining a single vote. 

It is important that these things 
should be understood, for it is^nly by 
a correct appreciation of them that we 
can rightly understand how it is that 
the people ” are supposed to be on 
one side of the question, while the 
property of the countiy is mainly on 
the other. 

But now comes the main stress of 
the argument. Granting, it may be 
said, that that bare majority which the 
Destructives can thus contrive to gain, 
is a majority of those who have no 
property, arrayed against those who 
nave some, be it little or much ; still, 
as it is a majority after all, ought it 
not to bear sway, and ought not the 
minority to yield a quiet submission 
to **the public will'' thus declared, 
rather than further agitate the country 
by persevering in the contest ? 

In replying to this demand, we shall 
first ask another question ; and that is : 
Ify what r^ht do€$ this asnmed ma~ 
jority^ calling ititlf tee people," 
claim the mttte submission of that large 
hody of its fellows who wholly dissent 
from its views? 

We pause in vain for a reply. We 
ask, Wlio and what are these persons 
thus called ** the people," that bur 
necks are to be laid in the dust before 
them ? On what is their title founded ? 
Where is the charter by which the 


supremacy, in virtue or in wisdom, is 
vested in them? 

Let this point be seriously investi- 
gated. Are the people " to'be looked 
for solely and entirely among the regis- 
tered voters of llie kingdom ? If this 
be the position taken, then has England 
already declared on the side of Sir 
Robert Peel. Ji'or, even including«aU 
the ten-pounders of Finsbuiy, Tower 
Hamlets, Manchester, Edinburgh, and 
Mary lebone, the 300,000 votes actually 
poll^ throughout England in Jan^ry 
last gave a clear majority to the Con- 
servative candidates 1 

But do those who are so fond of 
invoking the people," really mean to 
confine themselves to the registered 
electors 1 We greatly desire an answer 
to this question ; and that for this very 
reason, that we know that the Whigs 
cannot conveniently give it I 

If they tell us, that by “ the people " 
they intend the whole aggregate of the 
male population, then we beg first 
to ask. Why, when they framed their 
new constitution, the Heform-bill, they 
limited the franchise to less tliun one- 
tenth of “the people" — to about 
300,000 or 400,000 out of the three 
or four millions of male adults that 
England contains ? They must not 
tell us that they dared not propose a 
more extended franchise, for the same 
threats of “ physical force," and of the 
march of the Birmingham Union, which 
carried the bill as it was, would have 
carried one ten times as democratical. 
They must not tell us, that prudence 
and moderation were their chief motives 
for thus restricting lAie franchise; for 
their own speeches are on record, to wit- 
ness that it was their declared judgment 
and belief, that a ten-f/ound franchise 
was the lowest that could be adopted 
consistently with the safety and the 
well-being of the country. The simple 
truth may as well be confessed — for 
shifts and pretences will no longer 
avail them — that they were, and still 
are, abundantly conscious, that an 
Universal-Suflfra^ Parliament would, 
in all probability, insist on making 
Mr. Wakley prime-minister, and Mr. 
O'Connell irresponsible lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland 1 

Not discerning the beauty or desir- 
ableness of this arrangement, they pro- 
tested, and are still of opinion, that 
an equal vote for every adult male 
would be a suffrage too extended — 
that it would be an unsafe experiment 
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to try — and that it would be more 
expedient to place the electoral power 
in the hands of those only who inha- 
bited houses of ten pounds a-year and 
upwards. By this decision, as we 
have just said, tiieytcondemned to a 
political non-existence nine-tenths of 
the people of England. 

^What we are anxiQus, however, to 
draw forth into light, is the priwiple 
upon which these politicians acted. 
That principle' is this, that the mere 
impression or fancy of the great mass 
o^ultitude of the people was an un- 
safe basis on which to frame a govern- 
ment; that the general wel&re required 
rather that political power should be 
deposited with a select class ; and that 
this class might best be denoted by 
its elevation, in point of property, 
above the general body of the people. 

We admit this principle, or these 
principles ; and now we ask. Why, 
if this be the position taken by the 
Wliigs and Liberals — and that it is so 
taken there is the Reform-bill itself to 
testify — why is it that these very prin- 
ciples are now so continually and per- 
severingly kept out of sight? We arc 
perfectly ready to grant and to advo- 
cate all these data ; we know, that to 
repose the sway of the empire and the 
destinies of the nation upon the chance 
of thecnere whim ofthe multitude would 
be perfect madness ; we know that it is 
altogether reasonable, and for the public 
weal indispensable, that political power 
should be reposed only, or chiefly, in 
those who have some fitness for the 
exercise of it : but we want to know 
how it is, that,«with all these truths 
firmly fixed in their minds, and worked 
into that very constitution which they 
themselves have framed, the Whigs are 
ever and anon, when occasion answers, 
and it seems likely to serve a turn, 
falling back upon that very fallacy 
which they themselves have repudi- 
ated, and talking and writing as though 
mere numbers alone, and the fancy of 
the multitude, ought to be decisive of 
evm question ? 

They have said, in this their most 
solemn and well-considered act, tliat 
they consider a certain rank and sta- 
tion in life to be essential to qualify 
the possessor to exercise political 
power. The justification of this ex- 
ckuRpn of all below that rank evi- 
dently rests here^ that a certain degree 
of knowledge — of acquaintance with 
pdittioal ikets and political principles-r- 
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is desirable, and, in fact, necessary, to 
enable any one to use political power 
with advantage ; and that it is unrea- 
sonable to look for this degree of in- 
formation and knowledge among those 
classes who have the least education, 
the least leisure, and the least means 
of acquiring knowledge. 

Now all this being true, and fair, 
and just, we only want to know why, 
in newspapers, and magazines, and 
Edinburgh Reviews, t/ie people^^ to 
whom every thing is referred, and to 
whose judgment it is assumed and de- 
clared that every other power must 
bow, are just those classes, and those 
only, who had thus been declared, by 
the Whigs themselves, to be unfit to 
enjoy or to exercise political power ? 

For so it is. Let any one closely 
analyse and examine the drift and 
bearing of these continual references 
made, in Whig-Radical journals and 
reviews, to the peopkf and he will 
always find, that the classes referred to 
under that phrase are soleljf the veiy 
lowest of those enfranchised by the 
Reform-bill, in conjunction with those 
whom that bill adjudged to be unfit to 
possess jwlitical power. These are the 
people,’’ and all the other classes of 
the community are passed over in 
the most contemptuous silence and 
the most entire disregard. 

Let Devonshire reject Lord John 
Russell by a majority of six or seven 
hundred votes, we are coolly told, 
nevertheless, that his lordship was 
** the popular candidate ” — that “ the 
people” were with him — and that 
‘^noiie but the squirearchy and the 
parsons” took any part against him. 
Or let the city of London bring to the 
poll 5500 votes on one occasion, or 
4600 on another, on belialf of a Con- 
servative candidate — it is said, with the 
same coolness, that none but a few 
Tories” were to be found on that side of 
the question. In fact, these gentlemen 
can calmly look in the face the broad 
apd decisive fiict of a majority of all 
the electors of England voting, in Ja- 
liuary last, for Sir*Robert Peel’s mi- 
nistry; and still tell you, with the 
same unblushing assurance, that the 
people ” are with the O’Connell admi- 
nistration 1 

But it is time there was an end of 
this fitlsehood and folly. Gentlemen 
Whigs ! please to take one side of the 
argument or the other. If by the 
people,” whose behest is to be done,— 
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whose decision is to be implicitly sub- 
nutted to, — you really and sincerely 
mean all the men of the empire^ then 
stand forth at once as the advocates of 
universal suffrage; knowing, as you 
do, that if you establish that form of 
government, you for ever abolish Whigs 
and Whiggism, and consign England 
at once to the rule of the Whalleys, 
and Murphys, and Roebucks, and 
Wakleys, and Whittle Harveys. But 
if you do not mean this — if you choose 
St 11 to maintain the principle of the 
Reform-bill, that political power ought 
to be deposited chiefly or exclusively 
with those who have some apparent 
fitness for its exercise, then, for honesty 
and consistency's sake, have done with 
your perpetual appeals to the peo- 
ple,” and rather submit to the clear 
and decided verdict of those qualilied 
classes, whose judgment you have 
yourselves invoked, and whose judg- 
ment is already heard in your con- 
demnation. 

The truth is, that the principle of a 
certain fitness for political power — a fit- 
ness ascertained by a fixed rank and 
standing in the community, is already 
sufficiently settled. And the point to 
which we wish to draw the public 
attention is this, that whereas the con- 
stitution itself recognises certain points 
as marking this fitness for the exercise 
of political power, it is already dis- 
tinctly seen, even in the confessions 
of our opponents themselves, that of 
those classes which possess the greatest 
degree of that fitness, a large majority 
has decided in favour of Conservative 
principles. 

The fact is broadly admitted in the 
Review to which we have just ad- 
verted, that of the men possessing 
500/. a-year, a large majority are moi'e 
Conservative than the 1 loose of Lords! 
That the same allegation would hold 
equally true of those of 300/. or of 
100/. a-year, is sufficiently clear from 
the great aversion of the Whigs in par- 
liament to allow the new corporations 
to be composed of men possessed of 
1000/.1 which proposition was stigma- 
tised as aristocratic,” and as Tory 
trick.” In truth, the distinction is not 
between the rich and ihe poor (for who 
would call a man of 500/. a-year r/rA, 
in England in 1835? and still less can 
a tradesman possessed of a thousand 
pounds’ worth of goods be so denomi- 
nated), but it is, in fact, between those 
who have, some education, some intel- 


ligence, and . some property, and those 
who have little or none of either! 
Never would we wish to place politi- 
cal power either solely or chiefly in 
the hands of the rich ;.but we confess 
that we should nave liked — without 
imagining for a moment any such in- 
trenchment on the Reform-bill to be 
either expedient or just at the pJte- 
sent moment, it having now become 
law — we should have liked the Re- 
form-bill to have passed in its original 
form, with a 20/. franchise in plac^of 
a 10/. Tt was not so passed, though 
it was so constructed in the first 
instance, as we well know, because 
the Whigs received assurances from 
every quarter, that, with such a fran- 
cliise, there would not be ten of their 
party returned fiom ail the boroughs 
in England. But that it would have 
been a better measure with such a 
limitation, we believe, not merely be- 
cause there would have been no chance 
for the Whigs, but because we arc suf- 
ficiently certain that the inhabitants of 
houses worth 20/. a-year are a more 
intelligent, a better informed, and a 
more independent class of men, than 
those who live in houses of 10/. 

Do the Whigs really mean to argue, 
that a man living in a 20/. house, or 
one worth 1000/., is one of the aristo^ 
cracy! Are not such most truly and 
really of the middle class, and, in 
fact, almost at the bottom of that class? 
Why, then, do our modern Reformers 
turn firom these with dislike and scorn, 
and appeal to the ten-poundersy and 
those below the ten-plunders, as alone 
worthy of being denominated the 
people ?” 

Scrutinize for a moment these gra- 
dations among the peo])1c; return for 
a moment to the borough of Finsbury, 
and look at the several ranks and 
cla.N.ses into which its constituency is 
divided. Take the opulent: is there 
a house in Russell Square without 
some sort, at least, of a library ? Can 
there be among the inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood any who do not some- 
times read ? or can there be many 
who have not read the ordinary writers 
on the English constitution? Go 
next to the Inns of Court: are they 
not filled with men who, of neces- 
sity, have enjoyed some education, 
and whose very business and occupa- 
tion it is to consider the origin, the 
nature, and the sanctions of law? 
Turn, then, to the leading thorough- 
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fares of trade, and how few decent 
houses will you find without some 
books^ or in which the occupants have 
not made themselves acquainted with 
the leading features in their countiy’s 
history? And thus throughout. If we 
say that these classes of the community 
are more fit than those beneath them to 
form an opinion in political matters, it 
is not merely because they happen to 
have more money ; but because, being 
raised above the necessity of daily and 
incessant labour, they have alike the 
means of acquiring information, and 
the leisure, Irath to acquire it, and 
properly to digest it when acquired. 

On the other hand, go to Field 
Lane or Grub Street. You shall search 
fifty houses before you find any other 
book than Joe Miller's Jest^Book^ or 
the Jovial Companion^ or, perhaps, a 
Popish missal, or a Uible, left by some 
district visitor, and now employed to 
stop up a broken window. Nor, if 
boviks were there, have the occupants 
any leisure to read them ; save, per- 
haps, some Monday, wliile confined 
at home from the effects of Sunday's 
surfeit. Politics, such as they have, 
are gleaned from the Weekly Di^pntch^ 
or the Satirist 9 or some similar weekly 
leceptacle of sedition an<l filth. Yet 
these are all “ electors of Finsbury 
and as tiiere are more hovels worth 
10/. or 15/. a-year than there are 
houses of 100/. or 150/., it follows 
that Saffron Hill far outvotes Russell 
Square, and St. Luke’s reduces Rlooms- 
bury to a mere nullity. Ay, and the 
acute and learned^Ediii burgh Reviewer 
blushes not to turn to Saffron Hill and 
Field Lane, as uttering the voice of 
the English people, while he passes 
f/ver in forgetfulness the opulence of 
llcdford S(|uare and the intelligence 
of Lincoln’s Inn; because, forsooth, 
iijcn of 500/. are generally more Con- 
st rvative than even the House of Lords 
its( It ! 

What, then, are ** the people ?” On 
this point let there be heard the senti- 
ments, not of some vehement Tory or 
excited partisan of Sir Robert Peel, 
but of “a Liberal,” a pliilosopher, a 
reformer — even the guide and instruc- 
tor of Sir Francis Bnrdett. 

In the year 1782 a letter was pub- 
lished, addressed by John Horne Tooke 
to Lord Ashburton. The subject of 
this letter was Popular Representation^ 
or what the House of Com mens ought 
to be made. It is well known, that 


Home Tooke was something more 
than a Whig we arc therefore in no 
danger of meeting in his writings with 
any manoeuvring scltemes, any fiir- 
sighted moderation. He was a con- 
stitution-maker of the most pure and 
unadulterated school ; drawing all his 
notions from first principles, and work- 
ing them out without the least concern 
for their suitability to party-purposes. 

Rut hear what such a man as this 
gives forth, as the result of his own 
deliberations, with reference to modern 
schemes of general and equal repre- 
sentation. lie is proposing to Lord 
Ashburton (Dunning) a large and con- 
clusive scheme of national representa- 
tion ; and he begins by rectifying what 
be considers to be some excesses com- 
mitted by the friends ofrefonn. He 
says : 

** My virtuous and inostimablo friend. 
Major Cartwright, is a zealous and iin 
able advocate for equal and universal re- 
preseutution ; tbat is, for an equal and 
univerml share of everv niiin in the go- 
vernment. My lord, f conceive bis ar- 
gument to be this: every man hus nn 
eijunl right to freedom and security. No 
man cnnilie who has not a voice in 
tho framing of those laws by which he is 
to be governed, lie who is nut repre- 
sented has not this voice ; therefon*, 
every man bos an ecpial right to repre- 
sentHtioii, or to o slmre in the govern- 
ment. His final conclusion is. that eveiy 
mnn has a right to nn equal share in 
repri*sentation. 

Now, my lord, I conceive tho error 
to Ho chiefly in the conclusion. For 
there is very great difference between 
having an equal right to a share, and n 
right to an eqiutl share. An ostiite may 
bo devised by will amongst many per- 
sons in different proportions ; to fine five 
pounds, to another five hundred, &c. 
Each person will have an e((unl right to 
his share, but not a right to an equal 
share. 

** This principle is further attempted 
to be enforced by an assertion, tliut * tho 
all of one man is os dear to him os the 
all of another mim is to that other.* Hut, 
my lord, this maxim will not hold hy 
any means; for a small all is not, for 
very good reasons, so dear as a great all. 
A small all may bo lost, and easily re- 
gained; it may very often, and with 
great wisdom, be risked for the chance 
of a greater ; it may be so small, as to 
he little or not at all worth defending or 
caring for. Jhit eo qui zonam perdidit. 
Hut u large all can never be recovered : 
it has been omussiiig and accumulating, 
perhaps, from father to son, for many 
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fjonerations ; or it has been the product 
of A long life of industry snd talents ; or 
the consequence of some oircnmstanee 
which will never return. But I am sure 
I need not dwell upon this, without 
placing the extremes of fortune in array 
against each other: every man w*hose 
all has varied at different periods of his 
life can speak for himself, and say whe« 
tlier the dearness in which he held these 
different alls was equal. The lowest 
order of men consume their all daily, as 
fust as they acquire it. 

“ My lord, justice and policy require 
that benefit and burden, that Uie share 
of power and the share of contribution 
to that power, should be as nearly pro- 
portioned us possible. If aristocracy 
will have all power, they are tyrants and 
unjust to the people ; because aristocracy 
alone does not bear the whole burden. 
If the smallest individual of the people 
contends to be equal in power to the 
greatest individual, ho too is in his turn 
unjust in his demands; for his burden 
and contribution are not equal. 

“ Hitlierto, my lord, 1 have only ar- 
gued against the e^iui/it// ; 1 shairiiow' 
venture to speak against the universalitti 
of representation, or of a share in the 
government: for the terms amount to 
the same. 

“ Freedom and security oughtiSurely 
to be equal and universal. But, my 
lord, 1 uiii not at all backward to contend 
that some of the members of a society 
iiiuv he free and secure^ without having 
a share in the government. The happi- 
ness, and freedom, and security of the 
whole, may even be advanced by the 
exclusion of some, not from freedom and 
security, but from a share in the govern- 
ment. 

** My lord, extreme misery, extreme 
dependence, extreme ignorance, extreme 
selfishness (1 mean tliai mistaken selfish, 
ness which excludes all public sense), 
all these are just and proper causes of 
exclusion from a share in the govern- 
nient, ns well ns extreme crimiiinlitv, 
which is admitted to exclude ; fur thither 
they all tend, and them they frequently 
finish. 

** My lord, 1 know 1 shall receive no 
answer to this, but — the difficulty of 
drawing the line of exclusion on these 
accounts ; and tlie possibility or danger 
of abuse, by a pretence of these extre- 
mities. The bare pmihility of abuse I 
hold to be no argument ; the danger and 
the difficulty 1 will shew to be easily 
removable.” 

Such were the views of a man who, 
nt least, cannot be charged with Tory- 
ism, or with the sliglite^t leaning that 
way. That they are less " nulical ” 


than the Radicals of the present day 
are likely to stomach, is easily ac- 
counted for on this jpound — that a 
man who frames a political plan in his 
closet, removed from the noise and the 
influences of paj^y politics, is almost 
certain to produce gne less ^vourable 
to any existing political scheme or 
intrigue, than t^ose who are engaged 
in that scheme or intrigue would have 
wished or anticipated at his hands. 

But now we beg to ask, having thus 
laid Mr. Home Tooke*s theory before 
the public, and his reasons witMt, 
Who is it can gainsay these reasons ? 
W^ho can deny the propriety or the 
justice of giving him who has a large 
stake in the country, and who is a 
large contributor to her burdens, a 
superior voice than he who has naught 
to lose, and who yields to his country’s 
necessities only the tax which he is 
compelled to pay on his gin or his 
tobacco ? And yet, if this doctrine be 
not altogether heterodox, what are we 
to say to those wlio, like this Kdinburgh 
Reviewer, arc not backward to confess 
that all the property of the country 
is on one side of the question, and 
yet assume that ** the people^' are on 
the other; and insist that the said 
“ people ” both ought to, and must, 
dictate the national policy. 

It is time that our stand was taken, 
and on this very point. Grant that 
the will of the sovereign ought not to 
be absolute, tlie wishes of the people 
being at variance with it; grant that 
even the concurrence of foiir-fifihs of 
the peers would not be snflicient to 
justify a line of polic]^ in direct oppq- 
sitioii to the declared bias and prefer- 
ence of the people ; still, may we not 
plead with boldness, and with perfect 
confidence in the truth of our case, 
that in estimating the sense of the 
people, in taking into account the 
public will, it is but right and reason- 
able that the property and education 
of the middle classes should have some 
weight in the calculation? ‘‘Justice 
and policy,” says Home Tooke, “ re- 
quire that the benefit and burden, the 
share of power, and the share of con- 
tnbution, should be as nearly propor- 
tioned as possible.” The,;itf/<rc and 
policif of the modem Raclicals lead 
them rather to say, that thirty hovel- 
kee{)ers in Field lime, paying among 
them all, in direct taxes, less than &0L 
a-year, should have wore %'o^es^ more 
jHtfiticul powery than twenty house- 
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keepers in Russell Square, who con- 
tribute to the same taxes above 1000/. 
pier annum ! We, however, must per- 
sist in a very opposite opinion. We 
prefer the judgment of twenty men, of 
decent education and intelligence, to 
that of a thousand* journeymen tailors 
or shoemakers; not because the former 
are possessed of more* wealthy but be- 
cause they are necessarily in a situation’ 
to form a sounder judgment on poli- 
tical matters. And this is the one 
matt difference between us, and this 
Edinburgh Reviewer, and his fellow- 
laboumrs of the Globe and Chronicle. 

It may, then, be taken to be a point 
as fully decided as any point possibly 
can be, and that by the best sort of 
evidence, the confessions of the oppo- 
nents themselves, — that not only the 
sovereign, the aristocracy, and the 
church, but also the great mass of the 
property of the countiy, and, by neces- 
sary consequence, the greatest propor- 
tion of the education and intelligence 
of the country, is opposed to the pre- 
sent anomalous half-Whig-half-Radical 
wstem, and is decidedly in favour of 
Conservative principles and a Conser- 
vative government. And this brings 
us to the consideration of the State 
of Parties in England at the present 
moment. 

That state, in its basis, in its main 
and substantial points, is already de- 
scribed in the sentences we have just 
penned. Something, however, remains 
to be said on the circumstances of the 
present moment ; for when parties are 
s6 nearly balancfd as they have lately 
been seen in the House of Commons, 
a few otherwise trivial occurrences may 
prove of vast and momentous im- 
portance. 

Our report, then, of the actual posi- 
tion of the two contending powers must 
be as favourable to the Conservative 
cause, as it is possible for any report 
to be which leaves the actual sway of 
the government in the hands of the ad- 
verse party. In fact, it is difficult for 
any expressions of ours, framed with 
moderation, to convey half the im- 
pression of the growing strength of the 
Conservative forces which would be 
made by a perusal of the ministerial 
journals. It would be difficult to say 
^ii^ most vividly paints their alarm 
and apprehension— -their vaunts, or 
their opof^ions. Of the two, we ra- 
ther prefer the former. We dan hardly 


take up a Whig journal without falling 
upon some paragraph which forcibly 
reminds us of the benighted schoolboy. 

Whistling aloud, to ketjp hit courage up 

so constantly do they vow and de- 
clare to each other that the Tories are 
** finally defeated,” that tliey “ will 
not be in a hurry to repeat the expe- 
riment of November last,” that “ the 
people have shewn that they will never 
submit to Tory domination,” and the 
like. Nothing can more clearly or 
more amusingly exhibit the nervous 
irritation, the gnawing apprehensions 
which' haunt their minds, than this 
perpetual endeavour to ** lay the flat- 
tering unction to their souls,” of the 

final defeat ” of diose foes, whom 
they know in their inmost souls are 
only panting for another opportunity 
to join battle, and who never can be 
finally defeated while any two particles 
of the framework of society remain 
together. 

Turn we, however, to the confessions 
of these gentry. Here the picture is 
indeed marvellously reversed. Anyone 
accustomed to the daily vauntings oftlie 
Chronicle or Glohe^ will liardly know 
how to believe his eyes, when, in the 
more authoritative organ of the party, 
in the Edinburgh lieview itself, he 
finds the following vivid sketches of 
the critical and all but ho]>eless pre- 
dicament of his leaders and their admi- 
nistration. In that article — the same 
to which we have already referred — 
the government is described as “ in tlic 
lower house just strong etiough not to 
be beaten f and too feeble in the upper 
house to command a vote on any con- 
tested question.” Nay, the writer is 
not content even with this 'picture, 
deplorable as it is, but goes on to say : 

" The court, we fear, is against them ; 
the church is against Aem, and regards 
them * * as the aource of all its 
perils. * * The aristocracy, whether 
in parliament or in the country, is their 
implacable enemy. * * Last of all, 
the House of Commons is but by a nar- 
row majority for them ; and of that small 
majori^, there are many unfriendly both 
to their persona and their policy, who 
only support them through fear/* Ac. ^ 

Admitting all this to be true — and 
true it must be, as coming from one 
who cannot be suspected of a disposi- 
tion to overstate the difficulties of his 
own party— may we not ask, whether 
such a sight was ever presented to the 
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view of the Engliirii nation before, as a 
ministry persisting in the attempt to 
govern the country in opposition to 
the known repugnance of the whole of 
the three estates of the realm ; — for we 
have it here plainly confessed that the 
sovereign and the House of Lords are 
openly opposed to their system, and 
that the House of Commons is as really 
opposed to them in heart, and only 
yields them a reluctant and the matU 
estpoisible majority^ through the basest 
of all motives, ./ear/ 

But are not the people with them, — 
the people^ now more powerful and of 
more consequence than king, lords, 
and commons all united ? If this were 
really the case, should we not have 
long since heard the doom of the pre- 
sent House of Commons,, supporting 
ministers with a majority of seventeen 
or seven-and-twenty, and that only 
“ through Jear '' — and would not the 
din of preparation for another general 
election be even now sounding ? But 
nothing of the sort is contemplated, 
even by those ministers who are per- 
petuallv bewailing their narrow ma- 
jority." And why not? Sinmlv be- 
cause they know that the pSple ere 
KOT with them ! 

This reviewer, however, is not back- 
ward in asserting, and that again and 
again, that the people are with the 
ministry. But wnen you look a little 
closer, you discover, even in his most 
confident assertions, that it is only a 
select portion of the people of which 
he is speaking. The property of the 
country, he confesses, and that not 
once, but again and again, to be de- 
cidedly opposed to them. It is, there- 
fore, only that section of the people 
who Jiave no property^ whose support 
he expects and invocates for the govern- 
ment. But those classes of the com- 
munity who have little or no property, 
are also, of necessity, as every one 
knows, those classes which have little 
or no education — at least of that sort 
of education which fits a man for 
judging on political questions. Hius 
we come at last to the conclusion, that 
the present ministry, disapproved by 
the sovereign, the peers, and the com- 
mons ; disliked by the aristocracy, the 
church, and the great mass of property 
and education among the people, rests 
for its support solely on that class of 
the community— numerous, indeed, 
in amount, but unreg^ed, as to their 
opinions, by a reflecting statesman — 


vdio have neither properly, nor educa- 
tion, nor fixed principles of any kind 1 
But we must proceed with the re- 
viewer’s sketch of the predicament of 
his friends the ininisters. He tells us, 
that in the House qf Commons, 


** On lukewarm, unwilling friends, or 
concealed eneiaies, depends even the 
scanty m^ority which the government 


now 


has." 


Touching the upper house, he says : 

** Th^ (the ministers) feel that i^he 
Lords they can do nothing — a majority of 
three to one against them is their fate in 
that house ; in the place, too, where their 
principal members sit. This is not a very 
agreeable state of existence for any men 
—for any men of spirit it is not even 
very bearable.” 

Of the sovereign he has this remark- 
able confession : 

** If the people relax in their support 
of the ministry, the court will assuredly 
turn upon them, and welcome its natural 
allies, the Tory faction.” 

How the truth will sometimes break 
out 1 Just rectify the phraseology of 
this passage, cut away the pam- 
phleteering slang," and then how reads 
it ? The Tories have assuredly as just 
a claim to the appellation of a party 
as the Whigs ; for, take away tlie 
Radicals, and in what county or bo- 
rough in England would they not out- 
vote those Whigs? For faction” 
therefore, read “party;” and for “ the 
court,” read “ the monarch and the 
passage then stands fous : The mo- 
narch will welcome nis natural alUeSf 
the Tory party." Than which implied 
confession nothing can be more true. 
The natural allies of the sovereign, the 
natural supporters of the monarchy, 
are the Tories; and when, by any 
circumstances, they are forced from 
his side, and their opponents wield the 
powers and the influence of the crown, 
things are indeed in an unnatural 
position I 

But let us turn to the Reviewer 
once more. The mjsery of this pain- 
ful predicament of the ministiy— a 
predicament which he has himself so 
well described, is thus further ex- 
plataed: 

** A state of things in which the mi- 
nisters may, any day, be left in a minor- 
ity of foe Comauma, is pregnsnt with 
mischief to the country, yet grester then 
its snnoysnce snd inoonveiiieuce to them- 
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sel ?ea and their porliamentorj supporters. 
It is a predicfuiient iu which the unfet- 
tered exercise of judgment is not left to 
those whose duty is to consult for the 
good of tlie commonwealth. It is a 
crisis in which tltey are not masters of 
their own movemenyi, nut must be at 
the mercy of others. Nay, it is a state 
of tilings in which thit very vorst of 
mischieft must ofientimefhefaU vs, that 
tmall knots of men, or even tingle indi» 
viduals, rising into an unnatural and 
most inauspicious importance, are en- 
able^^to dictate to the government what 
line Mall be imrsued ; and thus to be- 
come tlie arbiters upon measures of the 
greatest moment." 

This *^very worst (f mischiefsf* of 
which the Reviewer here sp^s, is 
just that which, as all the world well 
knows, has already befallen us. A 
** small knot of men has dictated 
to the government the line to be pur- 
sued," and that line is one which is 
diametrically opposed to the rotes of 
the people of England and of their 
representatives. Thus, so nearly are 
weakivess and wickedness often allied, 
that that very ministry which the 
Reviewer had already shewn to be the 
weakest that ever existed, is here seen 
to be strong enough — or, rather, weak 
enough — to bring upon the country 
“ the very worst of mischiefs " — the 
arbitrary sway of a demcigogue and his 
gang of followers. 

Once more. Tlie obvious weakness 
of the present deplorable cabal by 
which we are governed, has set all its 
supporters and allies on the alert, for 
months past, to cjjscover how strength 
might be gained/ Having achieved a 
bare majority in the House of Com- 
mons through fear," as the Reviewer 
tells us, they yet found, that all the 
doings of that craven majority were 
nullified by the firmness of the Lords. 
How to bear down the Lords, there- 
fore, has been the great problem with 
the O’Connell journals ror these two 
months past. This seemed to be their 
only hope. Now hear how the Re- 
viewer .crushes and annihilates this, 
their last reliance : 

** But we cannot leave this important 
topic of the Lords, without adverting to 
the great dangers which an encourage- 
ment and extension of the prevailing 
sentiments upon the subiect must bring 
upon the present liberal and reforming 
government. If the cry becomes very 
bud, and aomewbat general, uotliing 
will satisfy those who raise it but the 


miniaters of the crown beginning next 
BOBaiou with some bill to reform the 
House of Lords. That any minister in 
his senses should propound such a mea- 
sare to the present House of Commons 
is quite impossible. The cry, therefore, 
means dissolution, or it means nothing. 
Now, suppose the ministers were to pro- 
pose that measure, and the court to re- 
tuae, aa infallibly it would, only just 
consider the consequences ! The mi- 
nistiy retires of course, to the no small 
contentment of the court and the peers ; 
because to the inevitable strengthening 
of the Tory interest in the House of 
Commons. We have not the shadow of 
a doubt; that the Toiy ministry would 
then have a majoriw in the lower house ; 
for its existence, that is, its continuing 
to exist for five years, would be bound 
up with the existence of the Tory go- 
vernment. Whoever voted to turn them 
out, would know tliat he voted to send 
himself back to his constituents. Let 
any one consider this with reference to 
the construction of the present House of 
Commons, such aa we have described it, 
and ho will be at once convinced how 
steady a majority the Tories would have. 
We dirow out the suggestion as one of 
the most practical kind which can, at 
the present moment, be presented to the 
minds o^onest and siiicero Hofotmers." 

The suggestion is undoubtedly ^‘one 
of the most practical kind and it is 
also one of great importance : but it is 
doing injustice to the subject tlius to 
take it up piecemeal. Jt is clearly true, 
as the Reviewer shews us in a variety 
of ways, that to exist at all is as much 
as the present ministry can possibly 
hope to achieve; and that to expect 
them to do any thing is altogether ab- 
surd. Rut then it must be borne iu 
mind at the same time, that the very 
terms of their existence compel them 
to be doing something — to he doing 
rnischitf/ They live by the will and 
pleasure of O’Connell ; his support is 
the breath of their nostrils ; he is the 
single individual " pointed at by the 
Reviewer, as having risen to a most 
unnatural and inauspicious importance" 
— as being enabled to dictate to the 
government " — and as being ** tlie 
arbiter on measures of the greatest 
moment." Now does the Reviewer 
himself imagine, that O'Connell will 
ever allow a ministry of his creatures 
to exist, without compolling them to 
make some effort to do his wilt ? That 
will, as we well know, is always mis- 
chief. For twu years past, his chief 
object has been the dismemberment of 
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the empire by tiie repeal of the Union ; 
which measure, as was obvious to every 
one, would make him the virtual dic- 
tator of Ireland. Now, however, his 
ambition takes a higher flight, and he 
is willing to allow the Union to con- 
tinue, in the new-born hope that, in 
the present equal balance of parties in 
parliament, his six-and- thirty Irish 
votes will suflice to give him the virtual 
rule over, not Ireland only, but Great 
Hritain also! But his restless spirit 
will never brook the firm control exer- 
cised by the Lords, and their deter- 
mination to frustrate all his schemes 
as they may successively raise their 
heads. War — open, unrelenting war 
against tlie Peers, is therefore declared 
by him ; and it is hardly conceivable 
tliat he will allow the next session to 
terminate witliout some assault on this 
branch of the legislature. 

Here, then, arises another practical 
difliculty to the ministry. To venture 
on n decided assault on the Lords is 
ruin — vrctrkvuble ruin. Y et 

to refuse to adopt this course, is almost 
an open rebellion against the O’Coti- 
im II authority — against his authority, 
who has only to lift his little fin{jl>r and 
they are gone 1 What a dilemtiia ! Yet 
how iiatiir.d a result of so profligate a 
coalition ; and how just the retribu- 
tion which thus threatens their very 
existence ! 

At the present moment, the imme- 
diate retainers of the ministry are vi- 
brating from horn to honi of this di- 
leiniiia, in a most amusing perplexity. 
A month or two back all was una- 
riiiinty, rosolntion, and a fixed deter- 
iinnatioii that the House of Lords was 
tn be “ reformed,’* rt/iiijf, annihilated; 
for the very end and object of the said 
reform *’ was the abolition of their 
hereditary rights as legislators — an 
abolition which would have left the 
peers their titles, ribands, and coronets, 
init nothing more I Giobc^ Chronicle^ 
and all the minor fry of tlie press, and 
D'Connell as the ministerial itinerant 
orator, all declared this to be indis- 
pensably necessary — to be of the most 
urgent and pressing importance. But 
within the last fortnight the cry has 
been altogether changed, and ** hark 
hack r is the only sound heard. The 
greatest efforts are making to undo all 
that had been done, and to persuade 
“the public’* — that is, the liadictil 
public — that this said new “ reform ” 
was really too large an undertaking to 


be adopted in haste; and that it was 
better to wait a few years, and to 

try the effect of public opinion ” on 
that very obstinate and troublesome 
assembly. . 

We cannot but regret this alteration 
of tone, for we haa already begun to 
anticipate the sport of seeing the com- 
bined body of Wliigs and Radicals 
rush against the impregnable walls of 
the House of Lords, and fall, shattered 
to atoms, beneath those bulwarks. 
However, though we must appardlRIy 
submit to the disappointment of this 
hope, the end of tlie game is not less 
certain. If the movement-party suc- 
ceed in urging4heir tools, the ministry, 
into a bold attack on any of our insti- 
tutions, they perish in that attack. If, 
on the odier hand, the ministers arc 
too sluggish, or too fearful, to venture 
upon this course, an alienation must 
Utke place between them and the revo- 
lutionists; for the latter will never be 
content to see even a single session 
pass over without some progress made 
in the work of destruction. 

Such, then, is the deplorable pre- 
dicament of this miserable administra- 
tion. That tliey are now in the very 
last stage of their wretched existence 
is clear from this, — that nothing can 
kee[) their unnatural confederacy united 
by immediate, constant, and destroying 
activity; while the conservative and 
defensive power of the House of Lords 
renders all sucli action impossible. 
Tlieir force consists, as the Edinbuigh 
Reviewer tells us, ‘‘of at least three 
great parties, and sevgral lesser knots 
of individuals ; and the tie which knits 
them all together is but a feeble one'* 
Now the permanency of such a state 
of tilings is clearly impossible, under 
anjf circumstances; ana yet the least 
separation — the secession even of one 
of these “ lesser knots ” — places the 
whole array at once within the jaws of 
inevitable defeat. 

Such is the desperate predicament 
of the ministerial conspirators. Mean- 
while, the Conservative array ii^ever 
growing and augmenting, and that in 
a perpetually accelerating degree. We 
doubt if the vast and mighty cliange 
that is gradually woricing in the public 
mind is yet properly understooa. In 
the suburban village in which these 
lines are penned, we could point out 
more than a dozen men of education, 
propeity, and influence, wlio were de- 
cided Whigs in 1H30, and who sup- 
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ported Lord Grey’s government nearly 
to its close, and who are now declared 
Conservatives. And this is but a spe- 
cimen of what is everywhere going on. 

The operation of this change is partly 
felt in the registnaiob which is just 
now concluding. The English coun- 
ties, by tens and twenties, have se- 
cured their seats for conservatives at 
the next election. Middlesex will 
eject her present members, a Ma- 
jority of above a thoimnd, Kent 
throws off Mr. Hodges; Surrey returns 
Major Beauclerk into private life; 
Staffordshire remits Mr. Gisborne to 
the dog-kennel ; and Devonsliire spurns 
the further yoke of Lord Ebrington. A 
dissolution, therefore — towards which, 
in May last, the Whigs looked, as their 
last resource — is now out of the ques- 
tion. Jt- would be a dissolution of 
something else beside the parliament I 
This hope, then, is quite torn from 
them. 

And what remains for the Con- 
servatives to attempt, or to desire ? 
What, but a patient waiting, till it is 
dieir turn to play 1 There can hardly 
be a change, even of the slightest cir- 
cumstance, which will not tell in their 
favour. To the Whigs, barely strong 
enough to keep their position at present, 
the slightest secession is min. Eight 
or teu vacancies in the House of Com- 
mons, filled (as they generally will be) 
V Conservatives, might melt down 
their whole majority. In these despe- 
rate circumstances, they will doubtless 
mancBuvre for the wind, as the only 
game that is lef^to them. 

There is, however, one point to 
which we must ever look with the 
greatest solicitude. Our main human 
reliance is now reposed, — the govern- 
ment being in the hands of the enemy, — 
in the House of Lords. This illustrious 
assembly is placed in new and mo- 
mentous circumstances, and it scarcely 
seems to be fully aware of its own 
power, or of the great and important 
duty which the country ex|%cts it to 
perfopn. So far from being an as- 
^mbly of “blind and bigotted old 
Tories, besotted in ultra and antiquated 
notions," as it is often represented in 
such journals as the Chronicle and 
JSxaminerf it is, in fact, hardly Con- 
servative enough for the country. The 
danger is not in its doing too much^ 
but in its doing too little* We have 
hem, in this Edinburgh Review^ tlie 
highM possible testimony to the feet 


— the testimony of one who sits among 
them, and watches their movements 
with no friendly eye, that they are, as 
a body, less Conservative than the great 
mass of the middle and upper classes of 
the English people. He tells us plainly, 
and without the least hesitation, that if 
it were left to the men of 500/. a-year 
throughout Eugland to elect a House 
of Lords, they would elect one more 
decidedly Conservative than the pre- 
sent house. Let their lordships lay 
this admission to heart; it is worth 
their consideration. 

As an instance of this almost unsafe 
moderation in the Lords, we may ad- 
duce their conduct on the Corporation- 
bill. Hiey did their duty on that 
occasion, in the main, nobly; but they 
did it with some degree of doubt and 
hesitation : at least, it was so thought 
by many. Now we are as certain of 
this as we can be of any thing, that by 
the assertion of their rights, and the 
performance of a public duty, on that 
urgent occasion, they lost not one 
single friend or advocate throughout 
the land ; while, on the other hand, 
they greatly encouraged their sup- 
porter^ among the people. If fault 
could be found, it was not, assuredly, 
with the length to which their amend- 
ments were carried, but rather with 
the point at which they stopped. One 
alteration, in particular, was looked for 
at their hands, and great dismay was 
produced in many quarters when it 
was not even proposed ; — an alteration, 
the insertion of which would have made 
the hill a decidedly Conservative mea- 
sure, and the want of which leaves it 
one of doubtful tendency. 

That alteration was the raising the 
burgess-qualification to a 10/. rental, as 
it now stands in the parliamentary fran- 
chise. Nothing could be more natural 
or more easily justifiable than this al- 
teration, for this very proviso existed 
in the Scotch Corporation-bill, — in the 
English Corporation-bill proposed by 
Lo^ Brougham in 1833,— and in the 
Irish Corporation-bill, then on the 
table of the house. And, from the trial 
the country has already had of the 
ten-pounders, there could be little 
reason to doubt that they would bn 
quite “ liberal " enough, in their poli- 
tical views, to satisfy every thing short 
of a decided revolutionist. 

Tliis amendment to the bill was 
generally looked for out of doors, as 
among the very first and most obvious 
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of the needed improvements: but it 
was never even started in the House 
of Lords ; and it has been said, that 
the reason why such a proposition was 
never made was, tliat the burgess- 
clause as it stood had been unani- 
mously adopted in the lower house. 

But we cannot help thinking this 
an insufficient reason. There might 
be good grounds on which the Con- 
servative leaders in tlie Commons 
might wish to decline uiging an 
unpopular amendment unpopular, 
merely as involving a limitation of 
the franchise — which they could not 
hope to carry in that house ; which 
grounds had no bearing upon, and ought 
to have had no influence over, the 
House of*Lords. We fear, however, 
that some leading members of their 
lordships’ house had a further reason 
for adopting the clause as it stood ; to 
wit, that they really preferred it to a 
10/. qualiflcation. We find, in the 
^eech of one noble member of the 
Conservative party, that 

** He thought the government had 
acted wisely in not adopting the same 
constituency for the municipal boroughs 
as had been given to the parliamentary 
boroughs ; for, in his opinion, the elec- 
tion of corporate officers ought to be free 
from all political considerations. lie 
thought it, therefore, wise to have a 
poorer class of constituents in these 
cases, for it created n sort of mutual 
dependence between the poor and the 
rich.” 

Now, all that we have to complain 
of here is the preference of theorp to 
practice, ** The election of corporate 
officers,” says his lordship, ought to 
be free from all political considera- 
tions.” Doubtless it ought; but will 
it, can it be so 'f On the contrary, we 
already find, in every borough in Eng- 
land, a Conservative and a Radical list 
of candidates already prepared, and 
openly published in the newspapers 1 
So entirely at variance, then, are the 
fancies, of what ou^ht to be done, and 
the jitets, of what u done. So, in like 
manner, the enfranchisement of a poorer 
class of voters is hailed by his lordship 
as creating a sort of mutual depend- 
ence between the poor and the rich.” 

Again we may remark that the 
theory is pretty, but that the facts are 
by no means so pleasant to the con- 
templation. We happened to light, a 
few days since, on a Macclesfield pa- 
per, containing a schedule of the houses 


in that borough ; by which we found 
that in that town there were houses 
rated 

At from 10/. upwards, 417 
from 51. to 10/. ... 429 
At 51. tiid under, 4385 ! 

Now we can understand the reason- 
ableness of mingling the first two classes 
in one constituency, on the noble lord’s 
own principle, and seeing that we 
thereby incur no risk of throwing a 
monopoly of political power into the 
hands of any one class. But When 
you bring into the field the whole 
mass of Jour thousand three hundred 
voters, inhabiting houses rated at 51. 
and under, where is your V mutual 
dependence” between the poor and 
tlie rich? Is not the whole power 
thrown into the hands of the multitude ; 
and does not any sort of mutual de- 
pendence” become a mere dream ? 

Now ill this case we should have 
prayed the house of lords to take into 
their most serious consideration the 
argument of Horne Tooke — an argu- 
ment which has never received a sha- 
dow of a reply, and which we may be 
very certain never will. He uiges, 
with obvious justice, that 

If aristocracy will have all power, 
they are ^'raots, and unjust to the peo- 
ple ; because aristocracy alone does not 
bear the whole burden. If the smallest 
individual of the people contends to be 
equal in power to the greatest indivi. 
dual, he, too, is in his turn mnust in his 
demands ; for his burden and contribu- 
tion are not equal.*’ 

But if this reasonihg be true aiid 
just — and who will say that it is not 
—then wliat are we to say to the prin- 
ciple adopted in the Corporation-bill? 

Horne Tooke’s theory, however, is 
so far from being peculiar to himself, 
that it is constantly adopted, even by 
Ultra-Liberals themselves, whenever 
mob-popularity is not the immediate 
object in view. The case of the 
Bloomsbury Vestry Bill is now well 
known. In that instance the main 
point with Lord John Russell was, to 
secure a safe and good local govern- 
ment for a parish in which his fiither 
had much property. Not willing to 
throw the afrairs of that parish into the 
hands of the mob, he restricted, and 
firmly persevered in restricting, the 
voting at parish vestries to those rated 
at 30?. and upwards. But he was not 
alone in this notion. Mr. Wilks, 
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M. P. for Boston, the dissenting at- 
* tomey« of the moit liberal cast of poli- 
tics, when drawing a bill for the go- 
vernment of his own parish of St. 
Luke’s, very coolly took the very same 
minimum, and limited the vote to 
those rated at thisSame 30/. a-year. 

How is it, then, that we have so far 
advanced in (he mdrch of liberality 
that not even a limitation to a rating of 
10/. is so much as proposed in the 
.Corporation-bill ? We nave already 
said that we can understand the ground 
of the unwillingness felt by the Con- 
servative leaders in the Commons to 
propose an amendment of this kind in 
that assembly, without a hope of car- 
rying it; but we are wholly ignorant 
of any just ground for the like back- 
wardness in the House of Lords, — 
whose very office and duty it seems 
now to be, to watcli against and to re- 
press all overweening democratic en- 
croachment. 

The House of Lords, then, if it well 
and truly work out its part, must be- 
come rather more Conservative — not 
less so. And this it may do without 
the least particle of apprehension for 
the result, so far as its own power and 
prerogative are concerned. Of all the 
foolish bluster and threatening which 


[November, 1835. 

8occee4ed the late stand made by the 
Peers against the mischiefs meditated 
in the Corporation-bill, three-fourths 
had no other drift than intimidation. 
The cue given to the Globe and CAro- 
nicle was to talk big about the in- 
evitable reform of the House of Lords,’' 
in the hope tliai some few of that 
body might be alarmed, and might 
even run into the arms of ministers 
for safety. But this nonsense was per- 
severed in far too long. O’Connell 
and the liadicals were ^t proceeding 
to get the government committed to an 
attack on the House of Peers ; and 
there is not a member of the cabinet 
who would not rather eat his boots ” 
than venture on such a folly. Every 
thing, therefore, has been Utterly done 
tliat was possible to pacify the yelping 
curs, and to lay the oevil, Radicalism, 
ill his usual dreaming, restless half- 
slumber. As to the filial result, it mat- 
ters little. Either the confederacy will 
attempt some mischief, and will be 
crusluKl in the attempt; or it will try 
to rest fur a while in a state of fretful 
inactivity, and will fall to pieces, like 
similar unprincipled coalitions, through 
the nt^re aeficiciicy of any honest prin- 
ciple of cohesion. 


J . Moyei, Castle Street, Leicester Squafe* 
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MONOLOGUES OF THE LATE SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, ESQ. 

No. II. 

THE SCIENCE AND SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 

The Essay on Life, published in our preceding Number, was, as we stated, a 
digression from an abstruser subject — an ercursHA in a discourse upon Logic. 
May we venture to present our readers with a specimen of the series of lectures 
on that difficult argument, whiclF gave occasion to the popular fragment already 
printed ? Before entering on the perusal of the following monologue, however, 
we would detain them awhile with some remarks, by the importance of which 
we are forcibly impressed. 

Mr. Coleridge was in the habit of mentioning works, on many subjects, as in 
a state of forward or complete preparation, which his friends have been unable 
to find among his MSS. His large work on the Christian lleligion, under its 
threefold aspect, in its truly catholic form, and his Treatise on Logic — both so 
anxiously desired by every philosophical student — are in this predicament. Now, 
the supposition of the existence of these works has been alleged to be a delusion, 
under which Mr. Coleridge from time to time laboured ; and, r|p doubt, he fre- 
quently spoke of works in design, in the execution of which he never proceeded 
a step. Many title-pages he also only traced in the air, ** talking with his finger 
thus;" but when he spoke of having actually written something; we are inclined 
to believe it was more than a day-dream. It is just possible, that a man whose 
influence on the public was of so subtle a character, and directed into such chan- 
nels, that its reaction was not felt on himself in the loud gale of popular applause, 
and in the substantial acknowledgment of pecuniary returns, should esteem his 
printed works in the light of dreams, and doubt of tlieir having existence out of 
himself; and, sometimes, the feeling thus induced might tempt him to place on 
a level with them, what was so far from being printed that it was not even 
written. This we admit; but it is not necessary to accept this far-fetched and 
superfine apology as the only explanation of which the matter is capable. A 
better one is suggested by the existence of the following essay. 

We have already described the way in which it was produced. In the habit, 
as Mr. Coleridge was, of dictating essays like these on all subjects, an impression 
might well abide in his mind, that dissertations on the specific arguments com- 
posed by him had somewhere existence. They were, indeed, ** Sybilline 
Leaves,” which he had suffered the winds to waft to every quarter under 
heaven. 

Such a leaf is the following, though somcivhat a large one. It may be con- 
sidered either as a discourse or a treatise ; for, though pronounced vivd vorc, it 
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is, as the reader will perceive, given in the form of an Introduction to a Volume 
on Logic. It was, in iact, Mr. Coleridge's design to put his pupils in pmsession 
of such a volume, though in manuscript, and taken down from his own lips. He 
could speak books more easily than write them ; but, whether spoken or written, 
would not a treatise so thoroughly delivered be entitled to the name of a compo- 
sition? Might he not, for instance, have honestly referred to the existence of 
this present Introduction to a Treatise on Logic, ^ as being more than an airy 
nothing,'' and as having a local habitation and a name r Yet no word would 
have been found of iuamong his papers, except such few paragraphs as he has 
here borrowed from the Friendf the Fini Lay-Semkony &c., in accordance with 
his usual custom to use up again, in every fresh labour, what suited bis purpose 
in former works. In this rarticular he exercised, to the full extent, the privi- 
lege that a man may do vAiat he likes with his own. It is our opinion, that 
many chapters of both the great works that we have mentioned are scattered 
about in private quarters, little suspected of concealing such treasures. It would 
be well if they could be unearthed. 

• The form of the present fingment is that of an Introductory Chapter. 


Science, in the strict and proper sense 
of the term, signifies a chain of truths, 
having its first link, or common staple, 
in principles of Reason ; that is, truths 
which contain their own evidence. A 
total, whether of things or thoughts, 
comprehending its own centre or com- 
mon copula, and the integral parts or 
members of which are interdependent 
and reducible to one and the same 
law, is a System. 

Thus, on the assumption that all 
bodies gravitate, and that all gravi- 
tating bodies follow the same law of 
gravitation, we speak of the Solar Sys- 
tem, and of the material universe, as a 
System of Systems. 

It is not necessary, indeed, that all 
the members of any given whole should 
be known by us, in order to entitle it 
to the name of a system. It is suffi- 
cient to know, that should such be 
discovered, thet' will be found go- 
verned by the same law and reducible 
to the same principles; for, should 
the contrary be found true, such bo- 
dies would not be component parts of 
that system, as a system, but co-parts 
of some greater system comprehending 
the former. An example would be 
furnished in the cometary bodies, sup- 
posing their paths not elliptical, or not 
having our sun as their focus; at all 
events, in the proper use of the term, 
,we presume a Totality. The concep- 
tion of a whole is necessarily present 
to the mind at the time, though, in 
the moment following, we may think 
of this whole as a component part of 
some greater system. Hence, of the 
primaiy sciences — those, I mean, that 
are not comprehended in other sciences 
as pnrticolar branches— few can with 
propriety be denominated systems. 


The presumption being that indefinite 
progiession, by continuous evolution 
of truth, is like certain animals that 
are said to grow as long as they live, 
and find due nourishment by succes- 
sive articulations. 

Among the few exceptions, Logic 
may be mentioned as the least doubt- 
ful ; for we have already excluded par- 
ticular branches from the remark : so 
far, at least, that the treatises in which 
these branches are taught may be en- 
titled lystems, with no greater deviation 
from rigorous propriety than is amply 
compensated by its convenience. Thus 
we cannot, without confounding terms, 
say the System of Metaphysics, the 
System of Mathematics, or the System 
of Geometry, if we mean the sciences 
in their full extent ; but we may speak 
of a System of Trigonometiy, or of a 
System of the Metaphysics of Nature ; 
that is, of the metaphysical truths pre- 
sumed in the Science of pure Physics. 
In like manner, when any science, or 
any number of positions scientifically 
demonstrated, has been applied to any 
existing system, and brought into co- 
incidence with its various phenomena, 
whereby we are enabled to understand 
the same and to know that it is a 
system, and under what laws it is 
systematised, the work itself is entitled 
with propriety a system. Thus we 
have systems of astronomy, of ana- 
log, theology, &c. kc. 

1:0 logic we have conceded the right 
of being named both a science and a 
system — a privilege which it owes to 
the simplicity, Uie paucity, and the 
predeterminability of its processes, and 
of the principles on which these are 
grounded; and as the present work 
professes to contain a system of logical 
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■eienoe, I need offer no apology (br pre-aupposed), in the pteaent inttance, 
having commenced with an explanation as of ^ual necessity and the same 
of these terms. Neither in a treatise, obligation ; whether we are content to 

the main aim of which respects appro- remain in the outer court with the 

priateness and significance in words, ehafferers and money-changers, or lock 
and the arrangement of words, will forwards to miryster at the high altar, 
any excuse be required for carrying and to pierce intce the sacred recesses 
on the same object with regard to of the temple, 
the use of words generally, and of Even in our best dictionaries and 
thus pressing its importance as early lexicons — our Ainsworths and Scapulas 

as possible. — the frequent occurrence of a long 

Even in the ordinary intercourse of series of figures numbering the various 
social life an exact propriety of Ian- senses — senses more often belqgging 
guage is impressive ;* and where it is to the whole sentence than to the word 
free from the appearance of effort and itself, is a relict from the infancy of 
conscious intention, it is at (he same philology, the removal of which would 
time ornamental and prepossessing, facilitate the acquisition of the learned 
But in the communication of scientific languages, and conduce to a habit of 

knowledge, the employment of terms accurate thinking generally, to a degree 
strictly defined and appropriated be- of which it would not be easy to ascer- 
comes a primary and indispensable tain tlie limits.t But in the vocabu- 
duty. By parity of reason, the first laries of science (and each science has, 
aim of the pupil, and his most watch- or should have, its uwn vocabulary), 
ful effort, must be to emancipate his to each term there must be affixed its 
memory and imagination from the con- own single definition or interpretation, 
fused associations established by the This, at least, is the rule; exceptions 
lax and shifting use of words in ordi- there are, though even of these the 
nary life, and from the disturbing ef- greater part are apparent only : as 
feels on the process of close thinking when in metaphysical, ethical, and lo- 
that cannot but have been produced, gical works, the author, previous to 
more or less, by the previous nabit of fixing his own future sense of the 
attaching, and hearing others attach, term, has given the history of the 
different meanings, at different times, word, its oripn, transfer, extension or 
to the same words ; — now relying on narrowing of its signification ; in short, 
the known context and purpose of the its secondary and improper or meta- 
discourse, aided, perhaps, by the mute phorical uses. But where the excep- 
language of gesture, for its being taken tion is real, the concurrence must be 
in the sense intended; and now on considered as a defeat; though the 
the indifference of the result, in which great inconveniences of innovation in 
of its several meanings, or shades of technical terms (familiarised by long 
meaning, the phrase might chance to and general usage, and consecrated by 
be understooa, where either would the authority of writers deemed clas- 
answer the end. Whether this prac- sical in the particular science) may 
tice originates in carelessness or igno- render the defect irremediable, otber- 
rance, or the authority of custom and wise than by the substitution of a 
the practice of popular writers, is of greater evil. An instance of such an 
no importance : the impediment is the exception will form the contents of the 
same, and the discipline requisite for concluding paragraphs of this chapter, 
its removal is the first exercise pre- in two correlative terms; the vanous 
scribed in the ascetic or preparatoiy and varying applications of which, 
training of the intellect; the first puri- with the causes and occasions of the 
fication to which the aspirant must same, the student will, 1 dare assure 
submit, while yet he stands on the him, find it of great comparative utility 
threshold of science. The first, I say, to master and fiimilian^e to himself, 
in especial relation to the acquisition before he sits down systematically tb 
of knowledge (the purification of the the work itself, 
will and the affections, even to tlie due Among the most effectual meaiu of 
cultivation of the understanding, being securing significaney and appropriate- 

■ See Friend, vol. iii. pp. 1SS-1S9. 

t In the folio edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dietionaty theie*are, if I zecolleot aright, 
thirty different senses to the monosyllable ftom.” 
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ness of language, we may lank the 
aabdivision of the great provinces of 
human knowledge into as many se- 
veral sciences as a cautious adherence 
to the canons of classification will per- 
mit. The most imf¥>rtant of these 
canons is the fbllowcng : — In order to 
the legitimate formation of a class, it 
is required that there, should be a 
number of particulars united in rela- 
tion to themselves, and yet distinguish- 
able from all others by some one or 
mor^ common characters of sufficient 
importance, permanence, and obvious- 
ness. Wherever these conditions exist, 
the classification is legitimate; but the 
expediency of the subdivision must he 
determined by the known or probable 
extent of the new science, and its 
capabilities of independence and com- 
parative insulation. For the main 
purpose of thus favouring the creation 
of new slates in the great common- 
weahh of science, is that of drawing 
so distinct a boundary-line round each 
department as may enable its surveyors 
to give tiieir attention, undistracted and 
entire, to the area included, its con- 
tents and its capabilities ; not rejecting 
the aids obtainable from other depait- 
roents, but using them as partisans, 
not as principals, or commanders-in- 
ebief. But the magnitude of the ad- 
vantage resulting is proved directly 
by the fact, that the number of new 
denominations of art and science has 
increased, and continues to increase, 
with the progress of knowledge ; and 
is at once an effect, a cause, and a 
symptom of its extension and solidity. 
And, indirectly ,r it is proved by the 
grievous inconveniences which the his- 
tory of the middle ages presents to us, 
from the neglect in the formation of 
distinct limits, and the consequent 
usurpations exercised by whatever 
science chanced to be most in fashion 
at the time. 

The result of these tramgre^doM^ of 
this intellectual bounds-breaking, may 
not inaptly be likened to the inroads 


of a barbarous enem^, wbo, having 
over-run a country, misuses or tram- 
ples under foot the natural growth; 
and keeping military possession of the 
land just long enough to prevent the 
sowing, as well as to lay waste the 
harvest, retires at length empty-handed, 
and with no other spoils or trophies 
but a set of strange titles and unprofit- 
able names. 

It is a wonderful property of the 
human mind, that when once a mo- 
mentum has been given to it in a fresh 
direction, it pursues the new path with 
obstinate perseverance, in all conceiv- 
able bearings, to its utmost extremes. 
And by the startling consequences of 
this blind confidence it is first awak- 
ened to a sense of its error, and then 
it either falls back on its former posi- 
tion or receives some new impulse, 
which it follows with the same eager- 
ness, and admits to the same mono- 
poly. 

Thus, in the middle ages, the first 
pursuit that roused the intellect from 
the torpor of barbarism was supplied 
by the science of logic and meta- 
physics, inextricably interwoven, and 
in immediate relation to tlieology and 
the pr^ -established doctrines of the 
church. 

We first seek what can be found at 
home; and what w'onder if a science 
that promised, and even appeared to 
reveal the secret depths of our own 
souls, their history and their destina- 
tion, should take possession of the 
whole mind ; or that all truths should 
seem trivial which could not either be 
evolved out of the same or similar 
principles by the same process, or, at 
least, be brought under the same forms 
of thought by perceived or ipiagined 
analogies ? And so it was. For more 
than a century men continued to in- 
voke the oracle of their own spirits, 
not only concerning its own forms* 
and modes of being, but likewise con- 
cerning the laws and agency of external 
nature. 


* Whatever the point in disquisition might be, the matter-of-fact questions. 
What it was 1 or even. Whether it was at all ? were superseded by pretended de- 
shonetrations of why, and what it must de ; and vahy it must be that and no other. 
The negettvs possibility of a thing in relation to the inquirer's own mind, that is, the 
possibility of the conception of the thing was confounded with, passed off for the 
neoessity'of the thing itself; and its reality, t. e. actual existence, formed the con- 
olosion or inference — a proceeding that had already furnished materials to the rich 
Jnmiour and keen sense of Lucian for his logical annalist, wbo, out of passionate 
■ttachment to the fmr figures, ynih their modes, in Aristotle’s Analytics, wrote a 
history all in syllogisms. A co-inherence, or mutud penetration offset and reason, 
hftnst oonbtleaB have produced a superfluity of convictmn in the mind of his readers. 
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All attempts at philosophical expli- title of its substantial form. To 
cation, commenced in an effort of ab- complete this phantom, nothing was 
straction, aided by another function of now wanted but an act of the imagina- 
the mind, for which 1 know no better tion ; by virtue of which the qualities, 
name than substantiation ; the identity properties, and powers 6f the human 
of the thinker’s own consciousness, or, soul, implied \w the privilege of self- 
to speak still more precisely, the unity consciousness, or fbferred from the no- 
of the understanding itself, which (as, tices of the inner sense, were attributed, 
indeed, the word ‘‘understanding’’ ex- and, as it werc^ transferred to the ob- 
presses) is the proper substans of the jccts outwardly existing. The product, 
thought, was confounded with, and of course, corresponded to the process 
substituted for, the real substance of — a compound of notions and fancies, 
the thing, and honoured with the title By the power of abstraction, thq^ost 
of its substantial form. obvious appearances of an object, the 

The attempts in natural philosophy, impressions on the senses and sensa- 
the pretended explanations of the facts tions oflenest made by it, and so far, 
and phenomena of the world without, therefore, the effects of the object, were 
were all commenced by acts of abstrac- clustered in some general term, made 
f ion, followed and seconded by another to supply the place § of their own 
function of the discursive faculty,* causes under the name of occult quali- 
whichf I have elsewhere named logical tics. For instance, the properties pe- 
substantiation ; by the jicrvcrsion of culiur to gold were abstracted from 
which the identity of the thinker's own those it possessed in common with 
consciousness, or, more precisely, the other metals (in other words, exclu- 
unity of the understanding itself, which sively attended to and reflected on); 
in very truth is the substancj:^ of the they were then generalised in the term 
thought^ was confounded with, and aureity, and the disciples and nurs- 
suhstituted for, the proper substance lings of the school were instructed that 
of the thing, and honoured with the the essence of gold, or the ground and 

* In elementury treatises, wTicre a reference to the history of the art or science 
is to form jmrt of the preface, or introductory chapters, it would require no small in- 
genuity to avoid using terms, the explanation of w*hich must (by the commencing 
student at least) be sought fur in the work itself. In the introduction to a system of 
the logical sc ietices it is little less than impossible. But if the difficulty be greater 
than in most other sciences, the inconvenience is less ; as there will, probably, be 
few readers to whom the terms will not of themselves, or may not by the context be 
made to convey a meiiiiing, wliidi, however deficient it may be in logical precision, 
is sufficiently clear for the purpose intended. Besides, in a work of this sort, the 
reader who means to hunt only at full view^ without doubling, or occasional loss of 
the scent — who (to drop the metaphor) expects to master the contents of such a work 
with the same speed that ho can road the pages, either does not wamt it all, or want* it 
too much. I'hose, however, ivho occupy the mean between the two extremes — those 
for whom the task here offered is neither supcrlluoiis nor hopeless, who, if they read 
at all, would fain read to some purpose, and, prepared to undergo their share of the 
trouble, will not charge the difliculties inherent in the subject, or rising out of the 
previous st.ite of their own minds, on the faulty obscurity of the particular writer, 
will find in the glossary, with its alphabetical index, a means of economising their 
time and abridging their labour in tbeir future studies, as well as in the present 
work. 

f Nota benCf this function here spoken of is one of highest rank among the ori- 
ginal powers, or constituent ottributes, of the understanding, and no less of high and 
unqualified utility in all the processes of conceiving and discursive reasoning, as long 
as we know it to be a part of the process, and that its products (the so-called entra 
logica seu rationalia) are not mistaken for tlie realities, or real (entra realia), which 
by means of this process we seek to arrive at. 

t This is, in fact, the literal rendering of the word understanding ; in Latin, 
unicuique substans conceptui — standing under and supporting the successive concep- 
tions, as tlie wax may be said to be the substance of the several and successive 
impressions, or signatures. 

§ 1'his solemn juggle often reminds me of a scene in an operatic farce, at which 
I was present on the Continent ; where a son, making his exit between one of the 
aide scenes with a rapidity never surpassed h^ our own Mathews, and while yet the 
audience believed themselves to see the skirt of his coat, re-appears at another 
entrance, completely metamorphosed as his own father. 
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cdostituent cause of the peculiar modi- 
fication of matter so called, ivas its 
aureity, or vis aureitatis* The cloudy 
Juno was now bodily complete 

If bodily may be called that body had 

none”)*" 

and ready for the embraces of our 
metaphysical Ixions ; but she was still 
blind and lifeless. Besides, a dowry 
ought not to be wanting, especially 
when there was a friend nigh at hand 
whoK treasures were inexhaustible ; a 
second Midas, and not more rich than 
liberal — the Imagination I bfit of whose 
magic stores, placed unreservedly at 
the disposal of her neighbour Faculty, 
Thought and Will were, by a species 
of transfusion, superinduced on the 
occult quality; ana henceforward each 
form of nature had its appropriate 
spirit, to be controlled or conciliated 
by an appropriate ceremonial. For 
foe alchemists and astrologers followed 
up the scheme and recipe of the scho- 
lastic logicians, and, improving on their 
roasters, blended the substantial forms 
with foe traditional superstitions of 
theurgy and demonology, the confused 
echoes of the pseudo-Platonism of the 
Lower Empire, or in part, perhaps, 
the rude and soiled relics of the long- 
suppressed, yet in various disguises, 
for-wandering and long-lingering mys- 
teries of Egypt and of Samothrace.* In 
this manner, the forms of Uiought pro- 
ceeding to act in their own emptiness, 
with no attempt to fill and realise 
them by the information of the senses, 
and nature decreed to be this and that, 
cast and sentencid (as it were) in her 
absence, without question put or an- 
swer received, all the branches of na- 
tural philosophy (t« j ; nay, 

the very facts of revealed religion and 


inspired doctrines, susceptible only of 
historical proof, formed so many sec- 
tions of logic — and metaphysics/’ I 
was about to add : but, in truth, both 
physics and metaphysics differed from 
logic only by personifications and ima- 
ginary entities, suffictions rather than 
suppositions, and became more than 
formal logic by becoming a sort of 
dull poetry) 

So it continued, with slight and in- 
effectual opposition, even after the era 
considered as the new dawn or restor- 
ation of literature, coincident with the 
final extinction of the Greek empire 
and the arrival of the learned fugitives 
in Italy — even to the time foat the 
Reformation sounded the trumpet, and 
foe authority of the schools sank with 
that of the hierarchy under the intel- 
lectual courage and activity which this 
great revolution had inspired. Power 
once awakened, cannot rest in one 
object. The whole tree of real know- 
leage felt the reviving influence; the 
confining straw-bands of the Aristo- 
telean physics were untwisted, or cut 
asunder ; and the old branches, so 
long the mere supporters of climbing 
and stifing parasites, put forth buds 
of their own, and soon began to shoot 
out in new boughs. The idea of a 
true natural philosophy, by the con- 
vergence of the speculative and the 
practical to a common apex, was 
evolved by foe genius of our British 
Plato ;t the principles of observation 
and the means and conditions of legi- 
timate experience unfolded ; with the 
true nature and necessity of experiment 
as an organ of reason, not less distin- 
guished from the blind or dreaming 
industry of the alchemists, than success- 
fully opposed to the barren subtleties 
of the schoolmen. 


* The corruption and debasement of the Eleuainian, and, in a somewhat less 
degree, of foe Cabiiio mysteries, must have followed with rapid steps on foe loss of 
liberty in Greece, and probably commenced with its abuse, and with foe consequent 
licentiousness in principles and practice that ended in foe destruction of its forms 
and safeguards. Making due allowances for foe misconceptions and exaggerations 
incident to all accounts received at second-hand, and by a hostile reporter, 1 see no 
jfooson to doubt foe general accuracy of foe statements given by the fofoen of the 
first four centuries, respecting foe mysteries as they existed in their times. Varro 
had already endeavoured to check foe degeneracy of the more independent and 
eemupaiite Crrapco- Phoenician mysteries of Samoforace, and to decqiher for its 
priests foe original principles of foeir theology, or rather cosmogony. 

t To what sense Lord Bacon is fous called, as foe reviver and completer of the 
epsBnine scheme of Plato, and foe proofs of foe assertion contained in this title, may 
be found in foe FVisnd, vol. iii. pp. 20.5-213. The following sentence contains foe 
result of foo whole passage : — ** The difference, or rather the distinction, between 
PlifiD and Lord Ba^n, u simply this, foat philosophy being necessarily bipolar, 
Plato treats principdly of foe truth os it manifests itself at foe ideal, pole, and con- 
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3ut scaAely was tbe impulse given, was admitted to a share in the solution 
ere the same propensity was betrayed ; of the phenomena, and the suggestion 
that of reducing all to the one that of the remedies, it was a coemistiy 
chanced to exercise a predominant at- which, as far as its theory is concerned, 
traction. Thus Gilbert, a richly gifted was itself but a branch of mechan* 
contemporary of Bacon, had no sooner ics, working exclusively by imaginaiy 
investigated and multiplied the fiicts wedges, angles, atic^globes. In a book 
and phenomena of the magnet, but all on the Principles of Philosophy,*’ 
things in “ heaven and earth, and wa- by La Forge, at]^ immediate disciple of 
ters under the earth,” were resolved Des Cartes (which, with other works* 
into magnetic influences. Shortly after, of the same era, and no dissimilar 
a new light was struck by Harriott, contents, 1 happen to possess), the 
followed up by Des Cartes and others ; reader may see tbe phenomena of 
and the restoration of ancient geome- sleep at once solved and exhibited in 
try to its lawful rank and dignity, aided a copper-plate engraving, with all the 
by the modern invention of algebra, figures which the blood-globules as- 
transferred the ascendancy to the science sume, squeezed or expanding, during 
of mechanics, which ended in placing their passage through tubes of varying 
the mechanical, or atomic philosophy, diameter ; and the results obtained by 
on the philosophic throne. mathematical calculus, or demonstrated 

How widely the domination spread, intuitively, more geometricOf by dia- 
and how long it continued (if, indeed, grams. In short, ftom the age of Des 
it can be said even now to have abdi- Cartes to that of Hartley and Le Sage, 
cated its pretensions), who needs be not only all external nature, but the 
told, who is superficially acquainted subtlest mysteries of organisation, life 
with the history of philosophy during — nay, of the intellect and moral 
the last two centuries? The sublime being, were conjured within the magic 
discoveries of Kepler, perfected by circle of mectiaiiical forces, and con- 
Newton, with the no less fruitful than trolled by mathematical formula. By 
wonderful application of the higher this time a new light had been struck, 
matliesis to the movement of the ce- a new object of pursuit disclosed, by 
lestial bodies, and to the laws of light, the discoveries in electricity; and it 
by the English philosopher, gave al- would be no very gross exaggeration 
most a religious sanction to the cor- to say, that the whole frame of natural 
puscular system and mechanical the- philosophy was soon adjusted to elec- 
ory. It became synonymous with trical theories and electrical hypotheses, 
philosophy itself — it was the sole por- That these did not long retain the un- 
tal at which truth was permitted to divided attention of the age, was owing 
enter. The living body was considered to tlie momentous discoveries that im- 
as a hydraulic machine, the subjects mediately followed: of tbe principal 
of the medical art were explained, and gases by Priestley qpd Scheele, the 
its antidotes and operations justified, composition of water by Cavendish, 
and too often directed by the laws of and the doctrine of latent heat by 
gravity and motion. Or, if chemistry Black. The scientific world was pre- 

Btitutes the science of intellect (de mundo intelligibili) ; while Bacon’s inquiries, in 
the more important and characteristic parts of his writings, are directed to the same 
truth, as it is manifested at the opposite or material pole, grounding the science of 
nature (ds muudo temibili), or physiology in the more comprehensive sense of the 
term.” — P. 211, K2. 

P.S. — Notwithstanding the inexpediency of startling tbe reader on a point that 
forms no part of my immediate subject, I feel it a debt of justice to a persecuted and 
now almost forgotten man of genius to add, that in many, and most interesting points, 
Giordano Bruno bad anticipated the ideas, not only of Lord Bacon, but of muen later 
naturalists. 

* Collected five or six and twenty years ago, toward the close of those blessed 
days when a poor ]jhilobiblist, who would cultivate the good graces of druggists 
and chandlers in cities and large provincial towns, or, by claim of kinship, courtship, 
or family intimacy, had free entrance to their dark garrets ( ), lumber- 

holes, and such like keeps and condemned cells of die muses, might, by luck, in- 
dustry, and gifts of learning,” pick up no contemptible library at a possible 
expense ; or, to carry on the metaphor, have the privilege of reprieving, pardoning, 
and liberating the prisoners ad libitum, on the mere repayment of the money advanced 
on them as future subjects of dissection. * 
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pared for a new dynaaty, though with- 
out avowedly withdrawing its allegiance 
from the former, i. e, the mechanic 
philosophy. Accordingly, as soon as 
Lavoisier had excited the expectation 
of reducing the infiiiife variety of che- 
mical phenomena i^.o the actions, re- 
agencies, and interchanges of a few 
elementary substances^ the hope shot 
up almost instantly, and full of faith, 
that this had been eiiected. Hence- 
forward, chemistry became the com- 
mon road to all departments of know- 
tedR?; 

it would betray either gross igno- 
rance, or bigotry aggravated into in- 
gratitude, to pretend that the new path 
so brilliantly opened had not been 
followed up with increasing splendour; 
or, to borrow the language of our 
Verulam, that its fructifying influence 
has not been in full proportion to its 
illuminating radiance. Least of all 
can a Briton, and a contemporary, 
forget for a moment what the glory 
of his country owes to the names of 
Davy, Wollaston, and Hatchett. But 
neither can he, as a faithful historian, 
fail to observe tliat the most moment- 
ous, the most truly philosophical dis- 
coveries and principles, have not been 
derived from the school of Lavoisier ; 
nor can they be regarded as continua- 
tions of the mechanic system, or of a 
chemistry grounded on the corpuscular 
philosophy. And of this alone is it 
our puipose to speak. As little, too, 
can its exclusive tendency e.scapo no- 
tice; the natural consequence of the 
enthusiasm wit'i which it has been 
cultivated, and <which, scarcely less 
than our political resolutions, charac- 
terise the spirit of the age. 

Many and important are the im- 
pruveiiieiits in all the provinces of 
physics, and the arts and sciences pro- 
perly physical. But many likewise, 
and inauspicious, have been the in- 
roads of the new conquerors into alien 
territoiies; and .strange alterations have 
been attempted in homage to an art 
unsettled, in the very ferment of im- 
perfect discoveries, and without a 
theory, or with a theory maintained 
only by toleration and compromise. 
Can a more striking proof be required 
than the fact, that men of strong minds 
and undoubted talents have hoped, 
and repeatedly attempted to penetrate 
by the clue of chemical experiment, 
the secret recq^es, the sacred adyta of 
organic life, without being aware that 


chemistry must needs be at its extreme 
limit when it has reached the threshold 
of a higher power. 

In this rapid outline, the intellectual 
history of our own country has been 
principally in view; but I am more 
particularly anxious that the applica- 
tion of the concluding paragraph should 
not be extended beyond the commence- 
ment of the present century. 1 should 
prefer, indeed, that the sketch should 
oe understood as breaking off with the 
wane, or last decennium of the pre- 
ceding ; not only as being the period 
of my own early manhood and the 
formation of my own mind, as far as 
the impressions received fiom others 
are concerned, but likewise and chiefly, 
because about this time a new era was 
commencing, and a new influence be- 
gan to be felt, though more felt than 
acknowledged. The star rose behind 
clouds, and in clouds it continued to 
ascend; but the light that gleamed 
through them did not shine altogether 
in vain, even for the numemus class 
that were ignorant of its source. There 
were not a few who derided or de- 
nounced it as a vapour, or ignis fatituSy 
and ye^ availed themselves of the light 
to strike into paths which it alone had 
rendered visible. But this is a subject 
on which 1 have delivered my con- 
victions elsewhere ; and the third and 
concluding section of the present vo- 
lume, on constructive logic, or logic 
as an oi’gan of discovery, is grounded 
thereon. As a preface or preparation, 
however, 1 venture to recommend the 
perusal of the essays on Method, espe- 
cially the pages 164-192 in the third 
volume of the Yriendy and pp. 47-82 
of my second Lay-Sermoii. 

I am now, therefore, to* state the 
inference which it was roy object to 
draw from the facts above given. To 
the spirit of exclusive pursuit, and the 
tendency to contempldte all knowledge 
through the medium of some predo- 
minant form, we may attribute the 
gradual decline of the sciences which 
by the ancients, and down to the close 
of the flfteenth century by our own 
forefathers, were eminently, and only 
not exclusively, honoured with the 
name of philosophic^ as to its main and 
continuous cause. It was at the Re- 
storation, however, that the effect be- 
came more strikingly manifest, and its 
operation enforced and accelerated by 
concurrent causes. In describing the 
errors and injurious results of the schu- 
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lastic system, I have precluded, I 
trust, the suspicion of a wish to detract 
from the well-merited honours, or the 
high and, in very deed, indispensable 
importance of experimental philosophy, 
in the sense in which it was understood 
and explained by Bacon in his Novum 
Organum. It is not even my purpose 
to blame that eagerness in collecting 
single and detached facts, so noticeable 
in the earlier transactions of the Royal 
Society, then newly established. 
might or it might not be a necfSfiury 
preliminary of a true reformation, but 
neither, on the other hand, can it be 
denied that this devotion to the frac- 
tional materials of knowledge, as so 
many independent and integial truths 

— the opposition which then first be- 
came fashionable of facts to theory, 
the former name being confined to 
things cognisable by the sense — and, 
lastly, the exaltation of this knowledge 
as the ground and substance of all 
truth, did, to use the words of a pro- 
found tliinker, by engrossing men's 
thoughts and fixing their minds so 
much on corporeal objects, not a little 
indispose tbcm, however undesignedly, 
for moral and intellectual matters.” — 
Bcrki'.ley’s SirU, The ilrustrious 
bishop pursues the subject into its 
moral results; for my ]}ur])ose it is 
sufficient to remark, that this diversion 
of the mind from objects purely intel- 
lectual (the attention to which implies 
an effort of the soul) to objects of 
sense, could not but — and actually did 

— weaken the connective powers of 
the understanding, and insensibly in- 
duce a habit both of thinking and of 
writing unconnected ly. Tiie conjunc- 
tions, in the largest sense of the term, 
are the true the verha viventia of 
languages. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise, seeing that all connexion is 
of necessity given by the mind itself? 
It is well know'll, that the gradual de- 
terioration of TJreek literature may be 
traced througli the successive writers 
by the increasing omission of the ])ar- 
ticles, which schoolboys are, or were, 
taught to call expletives. The collation 
of a few pages in Plato or Xeno])hon, 
with an equal number of Achilles, 
Tatius, or even of llerodian, will suf- 
ficiently explain and exemplify the po- 
sition. 1 have said, that many causes 
concurred to a common effect. The 
pursuits of the virtuosi^ as the natu- 
ralists of Charles the Second’s time 
were entitled, and the diffusion of 


Materialism and the Epicurean philo- 
sophy, in a more decorous shape, by 
the followers of Gassendi, and without 
disguise hy our own Hobbes, fought 
in close alliance with the French taste, 
introduced at tl)p same time alike into 
life and lileraturet The philosophers 
and theologians — we might say, the 
prose-writers generally — from the reign 
of Henry VIII. to the Restoration, 
were faulty in the other extreme ; too 
abundant in Latinisms, too artificial in 
the structure of their periods, and in 
the logical cement by which^they 
bound together. The prevailing foible 
was to be stately, methodical, and con- 
nected in excess ; and the fashion was 
longest retained and most affected by 
the parliamentary party, the Puritan 
divines, and adherents of systematic 
theology, lienee it happened, after 
the return of the Stuarts, wit, point, 
and an imitation of colloquial ease, 
and tlie desultory character and suc- 
cessive flashes of genial, or rather jo- 
vial conversation, were not only objects 
of admiration and the criterion of ge- 
nius, but marks of loyalty. Thus, by 
the too common transition in coniraria^ 
a style was introduced, of which, in its 
final consummation, it has been not 
untruly observed, that an ancient 
critic would have deemed it purposely 
invented for persons troubled with the 
asthma to read. It cannot but be in- 
jurious to the human mind never to 
be called into effort ; the habit of re- 
ceiving pleasure witliout any exertion 
of thought, by the mere excitement of 
curiosity and sensibility, may be justly 
ranked among the wwrst effects of ha- 
bitual novel-reading. It is true, that 
these short and unconnected sentences 
are easily and instantly understood ; 
but it is equally true that, wanting all 
the cement of thought as well as of 
style, all the connexions, and (if you 
will forgive so trivial a metaphor) all 
the hooks-andrvyes of the memory, they 
are as easily forgotten : or, rather, it is 
scarcely possible that they should be 
remembered. 

Nor is it less true, that those who 
confine their reading to such books 
dwarf their own faculties, and finally 
reduce their understandings to a de- 
plorable imbecility : many facts might 
be mentioned, as furnishing fair in- 
stances and striking illustrations. Like 
idle morning visitors, the brisk and 
breatldess periods hurry in and hurry 
off in quick and profitleais succession ; 
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each, indeed, for the moments of its 
stay, prevents the pain of vacancy, 
while It indulges the love of sloth : 
but, altogether, they leave the mis- 
tress of the house (the soul, I mean) 
flat and exhausted, incapable of at- 
tending to her own^c&ncerns, and un- 
fitted for the conversation of more 
rational guests. 

Hitherto we have spolken of agencies 
belonging to the world of letters ; it 
must not, however, be concealed, that 
the ascendancy of the commercial spi- 
rit il^the period that immediately fol- 
lowed, good for all things as it has 
been in the main, has yet acted its 
part in alienating the mind of the 
country from the knowledge that is to 
be sought for in the soul itself ; and in 
the sacrifice of the understandings as 
the minister of faith and reasons to the 
understandings as the servant of the 
senses, and worldly interest. But" whe- 
ther or not I have been deceived in 
the assignment of the causes, no re- 
flecting man, who lias observed and 
meditated on the events and charac- 
teristics of the last thirty years with an 
English heart and Christian principles, 
will quarrel with the following deline- 
ation of the effect. Flattered and 
dazzled by the real or supposed dis- 
coveries which it had made, the more 
the understanding was enriched, the 
more did it become debased, till 
science itself put on a selfish and sen- 
sual character; and immediate utility, 
in exclusive reference to the gratifica- 
tion of the wants and appetites of the 
animal, the varieties and caprices of 
the social, and jhe ambition of the 
political man, was imposed, as the 
test of all intellectual powers and pur- 
suits. Worth was degraded into a 
lazy synonyme of value; and value 
was exclusively attached to the interest 
of the senses. But though the growing 
alienation and self-sufficiency of the 
understanding was perceptible at an 
earlier period, yet it seems to have 
been about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, under the influence of Voltaire, 
D'Alembert, Diderot — say, generally, 
of the so-called encyclopaedists, and> 
alas 1 of their crowned proselytes and 
disciples, Frederick, Joseph, and Ca- 
therine— that tbehuman understanding, 
and this, too, in its narrowest form, 
was tempted to throw off all show of 
iWerence to the spiritual and even to 
ti^ moral powers and impulses of the 
swl, and usurping the name of reasoqi 


openly joined the bannera^ of Anti- 
christ, at once the pander and the 
prostitute of sensuality; and whether 
in the cabinet, laboratory, the dis- 
secting-room, or the brothel, alike busy 
in the schemes of vice and irreligion. 
Well and truly might it, thus personi- 
fied in our fancy, have been addressed 
in the words of the evangelical pro- 
phet, which I have once before quoted. 

Thou hast said, none is my o\erseer; 
thy wisdom and thy knowledge it hath 
perverted thee : and thou hast said in 
thy heart, 1 am, and there is none 
beside me." — Isaiah, xlvii. 10. 

Prurient, bustling, revolutionary, this 
French wisdom has never more than 
grazed the surfaces of knowledge. As 
political economy, in its zeal for the 
increase of food it habitually overlooked 
the qualities, and even the sensations, 
of those that were to feed on it ; — as 
ethical philosophy, it recognised no 
duties which it could not reduce into 
debtor and creditor accounts on the 
ledgers of selMove, w'here no coin was 
sterling which could not be rendered 
into agreeable sensations; — and even 
in its height of self-complacency, as 
chemical art, greatly am I deceived if 
it have' not, from the veiy beginning, 
mistaken the products of destruction 
{cadavera rerum) for the elements of 
composition : and, most assuredly, it 
has dearly purchased a few brilliant 
inventions at the loss of all communion 
with life and the spirit of nature. As 
the process, such the result 1 A heart- 
less frivolity, alternating with a senti- 
mentality as heartless — an ignorant 
contempt of antiquity — a neglect of 
moral self-discipline — a deadening of 
the religious sense, even in the less 
reflecting forms of natural piety — a 
scornful reprobation of all consolations 
and secret refreshings from above — 
and as the caput mortuum of human 
nature evaporated, a French nature of 
rapacity, levity, ferocity, and presump- 
tion. The conditio sine gua non of 
these aberrations, if not the direct 
cause, is to be found in the fact to 
which we have been leading the re^er 
from the commencement of this brief 
history of the scientific world from the 
middle ages to our own times. Thus 
commenced our sketch with a state in 
which logic was all, and we end with 
a state in which logic is only not no- 
thing : in both instances meaning, by 
logic, a formal science, a distinct and 
separate discipline of the understand- 
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ing. Ts this a true assertion ? I appeal 
to the almost entire abandonment of 
the science at one university, and (till 
of late, at least) its virtual nothingness 
at the other; to the contempt into 
which the very name has fallen with 
the majority of the so-called reading 
public; and to the full assent, that 
even the more highly educated portion 
have given to the dictum of Locke, 
itself grounded on a misconception or 
misapplication of a passage in Lord 
Bacon, that the mathematics are a 
complete substitute for logical exer- 
cises, and that the Elements of Euclid 
may advantageously supersede the Or^ 
ganum of Aristotle and the Compendue 
of Wolff and Baumgarten. But if 
my assertion be tenable — if logic, as 
a distinct formal science, has ceased 
to make an effective part of a liberal 
education, another question presents 
itself : Is this an evil ? In offering 
the following work as the remedy, I 
have sufficiently declared my own 
conviction in the affirmative; and to 
the work itself, but still more to the 
state in which the reader finds his own 
mind during and after its perusal, 1 
must refer for the proof. I kijow of 
no better way of explaining myself in- 


telligibly on this {yoint, dian bv the 
avowal that, as far as the reader is 
concerned, I regard that alone as ge- 
nuine knowledge which, sooner or later, 
will reappear as power. Improvement 
of faculty is the t^gue criterion, the only 
sure evidence of inereased attainment. 
In addition to this, however, and to 
the various materials for reflection con- 
tained in the work, the philological, 
psychological, and historical informa- 
tion interwoven with, the direct in- 
struction, I have made it my especial 
aim in the second and third divi^ns, 
and still more at large in the logical 
exercises which will accompany or 
follow this volume, so to choose the 
greater number of my illustrations and 
examples from modem works, the pro- 
ductions of the last fifty years, and 
those of highest name and authority, 
as to put the student in possession of 
abundant proofs (such, at least, as 1 
deem proofs), both of the reality and 
tlie consequences of the general neg- 
lect of the science of logic ; or the 
grounds and rules of appropriateness 
and significancy in the choice, con- 
nexion, and arrangement of words, for 
the purposes of distinct and conclusive 
reasoning. 


THE BARON OF COURTSTOWN. 
BY THE DOMINIE. 


Chapter I. 

Of the more ancient baronial houses 
of this empire but a small number, 
from political revolution, the changes 
of time, and the swallowing up or ex- 
tinction of the elder brandies, remain 
at this day in the existing peerage; 
and few, perhaps, can trace their pa- 
ternal line further back, or shew a 
fairer array of noble, and, what is still 
better, of virtuous and honourable an- 
cestors, than that of Grace, formerly ba- 
rons of Courtstown, and lords of 
Grace’s country, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, in Ireland. Branches of this 
once powerful house held, likewise, in 
olden time, hospitable sway in their 
castles of Incbmore, Gaulstown, Kil- 
Tubrid, Ballylinck, l^an, Kil- 
leraey, Grace's Court, Aglmviller, Rose- 
town, Grace’s Castle, in the city of 
Kilkenny, and others in that county ; 
of Carney, Gracetown, Castlegrace, 
Clogpriory, Brittas, Kilboy, Uskane, 
Tyone, in Tipperary ; of Leixfort and 
Grace-Castle, in Queen’s County ; of 


Moyelly, in King’s County ; of Castle 
Grace, in Carlow, &c. The ruins of 
most of these castellated structures, 
and of others elsewhere, as well as of 
several monastic and ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, help to perpetuate among the 
peasantry the tr^ition and metrical re- 
cord of many foray, border exploit, and 
daring outrage, or deed of pious peni- 
tence, achieved in feudal days by their 
restless lords. In our more peaceful 
times the mansions of Gracefield, of 
Boley, and of Mantua, designate the 
only three surviving branches of this 
once wide-spreading name — a name un- 
stained, indeed, by dishonour, but now 
enshrined in far less brilliant mould- 
ings than it had appeared in for a 
period exceeding five hundred years. 

<< Descended from the ancient lords 
of Tuscany,” says its learned historian, 
the early ancestors of this baronial 
house passed, through Otho, or Other, 
a contemporary with our Alfred, into 
Normandy, and from thenoe into Eng- 
land; where, in the days of Edward 
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the Confessor, and in the person more 
Miticularly of Baron Walter Fitz-Other 
de Windsor, they figure in chartulary 
histoiy, by bearing the title of castel- 
lans of Windsor, and wardens of the 
royal forests in Berl^hire.” But the 
genealogical tree ef this long-existing 
femily, particularly after its head went 
to Ireland with Stronghow, spreads too 
wide for our tracing its various branch- 
es ; and we take up the tale in the 
latter days of Queen Anne, and in the 
person of the last lord of the fertile 
cantn^d of Grace’s country, in the 
county of Kilkenny — namely, the hand- 
some and accomplished, but the last, 
and strangely unfortunate, baron of 
Courtstown. 

Ireland, with a few brief and foster- 
ing pauses, has always been an unhap- 
py country ; and virtue, and worth, 
and warm feeling, and humanity, seem 
there to have suffered the bitterest dis- 
couragements that great qualities are 
doomed to bear in an ill-regulated 
world. Attached, like many of our 
oldest families, to the faith of their fa- 
thers, the barons of Courtstown felt 
strongly for the Stuarts, when immo- 
lated on the scaffold, or driven from the 
uneasy throne of England. But their 
high character and moderation, amidst 
all the trials ofthe times, inflflenced, as 
we are told^ even the hard-mouthed 
Cromwell to personally interest himself 
in their favour ; and they were repeat- 
edly restored to the estates of their an- 
cestors. 

At the period ofthe revolution, these 

J atriarchal domains were possessed by 
ohn Grace, Ifaron of Courtstown, 
who, though far advanced in years, felt 
such ardent enthusiasm for the exiled 
king that he raised and equipped for 
his service a regiment of foot and a 
troop of horse, at his own expense, 
and also assisted him with plate and 
money, to the amount, it is said, of 
14,000/. But, honourable as all sa- 
crifices to principle must be deemed, 
this high-minded man evinced his true 
nobleness of character still more con- 
spicuously, and on the impulse of the 
moment. Sanctioned by his ro) al mas- 
ter, the Duke ofSchombergsent a con- 
fidential friend to him with the unqua- 
lified promise of any favour the crown 
could bestow, if he would follow the 
example of his illustrious kinsman the 
Duke of Ormonde, in joining their 
party. Without, however, even paus- 
ing on 80 tempting a proposal, he in- 


stantly seized a card accidentally lying 
near him, and wrote upon it this in- 
dignant answer : Go, tell your mas- 

ter I despise his ofier; tell him that 
honour and conscience are dearer to a 
gentleman than all the wealth and titles 
a prince can bestow.’’ This card, 
which he sent uncovered by the bearer 
of the rejected offer, happening to 
be the six of hearts, is to this day 
known by the name of Grace’s card,” 
in the city of Kilkenny. Thus the 
nine of diamonds is called the ** curse 
of Scotland,” from the Duke of Cum- 
berland writing on the back of that card 
his sanguinary orders for military exe- 
cution after the battle of Ciilloden. 

The death of this baron, in 1690, 
enabled his short-lived successor, Ba- 
ron Uobert Grace, to manifest the 
identity of their sentiments ; for the 
noble enthusiasm of “ Grace’s regi- 
ment,” commanded by him at the bat- 
tle of Aughrim, in 1091, evinced a pa- 
triotic devotion that might dignify a 
Spartan band. Of this fine body, se- 
lected from the flower of the youth of 
Grace’s country, not fifty returned to 
their homes, where they were received 
with ^orn and reproaches, till their 
chieftain’s testimony confirmed their 
claim to the same heroic intrepidity 
which had distinguished their fallen 
comrades. The plaintive stiains ex- 
cited by this event were the aspira- 
tions of a whole people. They are 
still preserved, and still elevate the 
peasant's breast with sentiments of he- 
ridit.'iry pride and national feeling. 
The Baron of Courtstown did not long 
survive this disaster; the wounds he 
received on tiie field of Aughrim ter- 
minated, after a short interval, his ex- 
istence, while yet in the vigour of life. 

Tliis warlike baron had now been 
dead ten years ; and, the events of the 
revolution having passed away, all was 
again still and baronial as formerly in 
the noble old castle of Courtstown. 
The liberal and politic treaty of Lime- 
rick having guaranteed to all who ac- 
knowledged the new government secu- 
rity for their persons, and the restitu- 
tion of their jiroperties, and a full in- 
demnity for former acts, John, the new 
baron, had, upon the death of his el- 
dest brother, Oliver, which occurred in 
France, taken quiet possession of his 
father’s estates; and by his conduct 
since had made himself as much be- 
loved as ever before had been a member 
of this fiimily. 
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That this baron was a favourite was 
nothing surprising, — for a handsome 
exterior like his father's pleased the 
eyes of the women, and a generous 
spirit like the best of his countrymen 
raised the admiration of the men ; and, 
courted by all, while looked up to by 
luindreds, none could wish any thing 
to complete the baron’s happiness, but 
that he would somewhere meet with a 
lady as loveable as himself. But from 
the time, a period now indeed very re- 
mote, that he was suddenly bereft of 
his youtliful and beauteous bride, the 
almost unconscious mother of an only 
son, Baron John Grace shewed a 
marked disrelish for female society; 
and the age of thirty began to ajiproach 
upon him without his appearing to 
think of bringing liome a second lady 
to C'ourtstown Castle. 

It was known to some, however, but 
in a private way, that private matters 
whicli none could understand had 
raised up trouble of a peculiar nature 
between him and a lady with whom 
the family was unfortunately connected. 
His late uncle, ShetHeld Grace, who 
died m 1G84, had married Elizabeth 
Bourke, the widow of Tliomas, fifth 
Viscount Dillon, and eldest sBter of 
the then Countess of Antrim. Bold of 
nature and extravagant iii habits, Lady 
Dillon, finding herself in circumstances 
of embarrassment, began to cast eyes 
of greedy envy upon the broad lands 
and fair pastures belonging to the 
Baron of Courtstown. Whether, pre- 
suming upon circumstances unknown 
at the lime, she had, even as many 
said, regardless of the consanguinity 
that subsisted between them, aimed 
her arts at the baron for a third hus- 
band, was never authentically known ; 
but certain it was, that, either from 
good-natured anxiety to relieve her 
embarrassment, or a distaste, mixed 
with almost a dread of her character, 
she seemed to possess a strange and 
inexplicable power to disturb his mind. 
Though a female, yet, like most people 
of an evil disposition, Lady Dillon was 
a lawyer ; and, harassing the baron 
for pecuniary obligations which it was 
not always convenient to grant, she 
had from time to time tlirown out 
hints of a dark and menacing nature, 
which he only treated with careless 
disdain. 

The summer of 1 701 had come round 
in all its glory, and nature once more 
shed her annual riches upon the fa- 


voured yet unfortunate Emerald Isle ; 
when, returning one day from the oaks 
of Tullaroan, £e baron contemplated 
with ancestral pride his venerable old 
castle of Courtstown. 

Surrounded by^ ballium-wall, stud- 
ded with high round towers at the 
gates and angles, inclosing several 
acres of rich green court-yard, the castle 
itself rose in the centre of the area, 
hoary and noble even in its frowning 
aspect : including the usual bold but 
inconvenient adjuncts of feudal de- 
fence and baronial state, rising sTSove 
and mixing with each other in the 
most picturesque forms of Gothic ir- 
regularity. There, there was then, and 
still remains in part, mouldering in 
dilapidated and monumental ruin, the 
high square keep, or general lodge, 
within whose stone halls and narrow 
dormitories lords and ladies could in 
those days live ; and the banquettiiig- 
hall below, with its heavy benches of 
oak, where, in spite of carpetless floors 
and primitive inconveniences, they 
could dine and dance; and the em- 
battled towers, rising round and heavy 
at the exterior angles, that in less peace- 
able times served as redoubts of secu- 
rity to guard the inner defences of the 
castle. There, also, tiie baron’s eye fol- 
low ed the long thick walls that con- 
nected the whole, with their small loop- 
holes and grotesque appendages, and 
dwelt, as it went round, upon the 
square dungeon behind, where, per- 
haps, deeds of darkness had at some 
time been wrought, whose tale would 
hang unpleasant associations upon his 
present contemplation^. But the most 
pleasant of the objects which relieved 
and lightened the effect of the whole 
were two or three tall toppling turrets, 
of the usual form, where the warder 
had stood, no doubt, in times of alarm, 
and which now rose like quaint mina- 
lets against the summer sky. 

Of all this assemblage of dissimilar 
architecture, the general eficct was 
grand, if not romantic, and such as to 
fill the baron with pride, as well as 
with pleasing and interesting associa- 
tions of the past ; but, as he stood to 
contemplate it, there came over Iiis 
heart one of those strange pulsations 
which have in all ages defied the in- 
quiries of philosophy. What it was 
tliat smote him he could not then tell ; 
but an indefinable apprehension crept 
over his anticipations regarding the 
lordship of these rich domains,— an 
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4a«iistible melancboly overshadowed 
his fancy, and the castle and its append- 
ages seemed to vanish into dimness and 
confusion from before his eyes, as if 
from some occult warning of nature. 

The baron was n^tt a man, however, 
to allow such impiessions to remain on 
his mind; and, setting spurs to his 
horse, he soon passed over the old 
-portcullis that still defended the en- 
trance, and rode gaily up towards the 
door of the castle. He had not, how- 
ever been long seated in his library 
whlh he heard the trampling of horses 
without, and a name was soon an- 
nounced to him the veiy sound of 
•which came upon his ear like a harsh 
omen of evil, lie was not suffered 
long time to deliberate, — for imme- 
diately the door was opened with a 
hasty swing, and there stepped in, 
with a bold look and excited bearing, 
tbe bulky figure of Dowager Lady 
Dillon. 

She dashed into a seat, and both sat 
for a moment looking at each other in 
-silence, as if in individual preparation 
for an expected encounter. What she 
might have to say to him that affected 
bimself the baron could not divine; 
but an air of defiance, if not of triumph, 
sat upon her restless Hibernian counte- 
nance, mixed with an evident expres- 
sion of that semi-barbarous ferocity 
which is so observable in her country- 
men when meditating evil. Her sallow 
brow was gathered up as if big with 
some terrible storm; and the great 
powdered curls, which, according to 
the fashion of tlie time, were plait^ in 
high and intrcate folds round her 
thick cushions of hair, seemed to him 
like the wreathed serpents of Medusa. 

** You do not bid me welcome, 
baron,*' she said, looking across to him 
with a dry and sarcastic expression. 

^^The unexpected honour of this 
visit," he smd, hath somewhat hin- 
dered me in my courtesy ; but no 
friend is ever unwelcome at the halls 
of Courtstown, especially such as the 
Lady Dillon;" and, rising and bow- 
ing, he took her by the thickly ringed 
liners with that equivocal expression 
which sometimes attends the civil 
greeting of relations. 

Enough, enough, baron," said the 
withdrawing her hand hastily; 
^ I am well convinced of your cordial 
love to me ; but in truth my time is 
bri^ and my business somewhat pe- 
temptoiy. In short, I have a demand 


to make upon you, which cannot well 
be softened by a preface of words. 
You will find its amount, if not the 
reasons for it, legibly expressed on this 
paper." 

** Lady Dillon, this is more than 
unreasonable," he said, with animated 
dignity, after glancing hastily over the 
paper. “ The requests of my fair friends 
I am most happy to grant, but demand 
is not a word lightly to be used to the 
barons of Courtstown." 

Request let it be, then, if you like 
it better," said the lady, with a reckless 
air ; “ but since your expression is so, 
it is my part to tell you, baron, that 
Elizabeth Dillon will neither whine nor 
sue for what she has the power to com- 
mand P* 

Command, madam I 'Sdeath 1 
what do you mean?*’ and the baron, 
now kindling, rose from his seat as lie 
spoke. “ Think you to make me the 
tool of your extravagance, upon the 
weak pretence of some pretended 
power?" 

<< For your own sake, sir, I say, re- 
fuse me not.*' 

** Folly ! lady," he said, haughtily, 
and resuming his seat. “ Think not, 
madam, to play your woman's pranks 
on me." 

Listen to me, baron," she said, so- 
lemnly ; ** listen for the sake of your 
own interests. There have such things 
happened as broad and fair lands as 
you now consider yours having va- 
nished like a dream from the posses- 
sion of the fancied owner ; who, after a 
vain struggle with his fete, has ended 
bis days in poverty and repentance. 
Bethink you in time; your family 
stands in strange circumstances." 

These, madam, are only the de- 
sperate suggestions of envy and dis- 
appointment," said the baron, firmly. 

The treaty of Limerick is plain and 
applicable, and its liberal provisions 
not to be set aside so easily, to shake 
title to lands whose ancestors have 
held them for twenty generations. No, 
Lady Dillon 1 force me not to any ex- 
pression to you unworthy my name 
and my respect for your house. But 
this interview roust terminate. You 
have my answer." 

** Then you refuse mv demand, and 
take the consequences ?" 

** T refuse ml dmandi backed by 
menaces." 

“ Then, John Grace,” she add^, 
standing up and looking on him 
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jteroly, like a prophetic sibyl on her have been so often known to make to 

tripod, *^you shall see whether my themselves wings and ftee from their 

menaces are to be sown to the winds, owners, that, after the Strang scene 

and whether my power is not worth which had just passed, in spite of bjs 

more than I demand. Come and confidence in his own rights, the mind 

look through this casement. I^ke a of the baron wfs unusually troubled, 

mental farewell of these green lands A hundred times he reproached' him- 

around us, — for I tell you you are no self with his weakness, in thus regard- 

longer Baron of Courtstown.” ing the threats# of a disappointed wo- 

** Are YOU mad. Lady Dillon,** he man, yet he continued to pace to ancf 

exclaimed, to talk to me this lati- fro in debating restlessness, and could 

guage, and insult me under my own not dismiss the matter from his 

roof?’* thoughts. 

** No, sir; but^ou are mad, thus to At length his mind inclined t(foilute 
disregard my warning, and rush blindly its anxieties by the soothing associa- 

upon your own fate. 1 tell you you tions of music; and summoning Ru- 

shall rue, bitterly rue, the day you de- dagh Quinlan, the professional bard, or 

fied me ! Now you shall know the harper, of the family, — functionary 

long and heavy reckoning of a woman’s not then entirely dispensed with in the 

resentment ;*’ and, as she spoke, the houses of the old gentry in Ireland, no 

demon held her clenched hand threat- more than the piper was from those of 

ingly up to his face. the Highland chiefs,— he commanded a 

Without further speech, she receded few strains from the neglected instru- 

slowly towards the door, her eyes fixed ment of the ancient retainer of his 

on his as she stepped measured ly back- house. 

wards ; while he stood gazing upon Proud of being thus honoured, the 
her, involuntarily thunderstruck at all old man, as soon as he appeared, drew 
he had heard ; but while her reluc- a vigorous hand over tne speaking 

tance to go had something in it suspi- strings of his harp, and, in one of the 

cious, yet ominous, the indignant con- wildest and most fants^tic strains of 

tempt of his proud smile haidly agreed the truly original melodies of his conn- 

with a strange but resistless sinking of try, melted the feelings and stirred up 

his spirits. Hesitating where he stood, the deep nationality of his lord. But 

as if the spell of evil was already upon not all the touching lays of the olden 

him, with an effort at haughty defiance time, nor even the popular songs that 

to which his nature prompted, he yet were sung in praise of his father and 

turned away from her last aisappointed grandfather, after the Boyne Water and 

and demoniac look ; and when he Aughrim, brought such pride and con- 

agairi threw a glance at the door the solation to the baron's mind as his old 

prophet of misfortune had disappeared, family war-song of << Grasagb Aboe,** 

which Kudagh, with the tremulous 
Cu AFTER II. emotion of an old man, but with the 

genuine enthusiasm of a devoted vassal, 
The tenure of human possessions is sang with all the fervour of feudal at- 

so proverbially uncertain, and riches tachment. 

O Coortstown ! thy walls rise in beauty and pride ; 

From thy watch-tower's summits the bold foe is descried 4 
I'houeh 'the hearts of thy children with courage o'erflow. 

Still ueir strength is the war-shout of'* Giasagh aboe !*' 

O Coortstown ! thy chieftains in kindness delight ; 

As dauntless their valour, their glory is bright 
In prowess unequalled they rush on the foe,««. 

While the hills and the vales ring with ** Orasagh aboe !'* 

O Courtstown ! can fete in its wrath e’er ordain 

That thy chief be forgotten, thy bards cease their strain,— 

Their harps all be mute, and in sorrow forego 
The praise of thy heroes and " Grasagh aboe !'** 

* War-Bong of the ftunily ; Mr. Sheffield Onee’e trendetion. 

t 
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As the old bard made the stone-hall 
ring with this strain of his patron’s 
house, the baron at every line paced 
the apartment with a prouder step; 
the spirit of his fathers seemed to rise 
up around in confirmation of his riglit, 
while melody and ^Tnstrel-song ba- 
nished the evil spirit of apprehension 
from his bosom. Loo|tjng again from 
<he casement upon his green meadows, 
he felt returning security in his loved 
ossessions,with the returning pride of 
is ancestors. A night’s rest com- 
pletefb'the pleasing associations of the 
song of his house ; and, though occa- 
sional phantoms of doubtful terror ho- 
vered round and flitted before his dis- 
turbed fancy, yet he rose in the morn- 
ing considerably refreshed, and went 
forth from the castle in comparative 
tranquillity. 

On the second or third day after this, 
however, a question put to him in a 
careless way by a gentleman whom he 
met in the streets of Kilkenny again 
alarmed ins apprehensions, and dis- 
turbed bis thoughts. Other circum- 
stances afterwards contributed further 
to the same effects ; and before the 
week had ended a messenger arrived at 
the castle-gate, bearing a formal sum- 
mons requiring John Grace, commonly 
called Baron of Courtstown, to appear 
before the court of claims at Chictics- 
ter House, in the College Green of the 
city of Dublin, to exhibit his “ claym” 
to the lands and inheritance attached 
to the barony of Courtstown. 

The summons was soon answered, 
and the trial prepared for ; and the 
grounds upon wf^ich Baron Grace was 
attempted to be despoiled of his lands, 
when they came to be known, excited 
the astonishment and moved in his fa- 
vour the feelings of the whole gentry 
of the country. It appeared that his 
elder brother, Oliver Grace, having 
gone for the fAiCovery of his health to 
the south of France, where he died 
nine days only after the decease in 
Ireland of his father, the late Baron 
Robert, from the wounds received at 
the battle of Aughrim ; and having, in 
consequence, never made his appear- 
ance respecting his late father’s a^irs, 
nor, in fiict, known perhaps of the event, 
was entirely overlooked in the subse- 
quent act, reversing the attainders of 
all those who had taken up arms for 
James II. ; and his name never having 
been mentioned, the estates devolved 
quietly upon their present owners. 


But now it came to be shetrn by the 
acute lawyers of the Court of Claims 
that the attainder never having been 
taken off in ftivour of the eldest son of 
the late baron, he had died an outlaw, 
and consequently the lands and heri- 
tages formerly held by the barons of 
Courtstown, of which this Oliver was 
the nominal owner for nhie days, now 
belonged, in fact, to the crown alone. 

The facts upon which these opinions 
were founded had been communicated 
to the court by the treacherous Lady 
Dillon ; and a bill of discovery having 
been filed at her instance, the trial soon 
came round. The baron appeared in 
Dublin, surrounded by friends. The 
pleadings were opened, and the lawyers 
argued ; the deeds were exhibited of 
five hundred years standing: but all 
was of no avail, — judgment was pro- 
nounced against him from his bmther’s 
outlawry; and the baron returned to 
his inn a bankrupt and a beggar. 

When the news of this event came 
to be spread throughout the country, 
the indignation against the unnatural 
informant was only equalled by deep 
sympathy for the unfortunate baron. 
Meetings of noble lords and powerful 
relative! were held concerning his 
affairs; many discussions took place 
on the singularity of the case ; and the 
generous feelings of his countrymen 
were roused at the unfortunate ftite of 
the ancient house of Courtstown. Car- 
rying his cause through every cogni- 
sant court, he at last appealed to the 
Irish house of peers ; and here, upon 
point of law, it was given against him. 

Involved in the meshes of the law, 
and at length compelled to quit the 
castle of his ancestors, the baron would 
have been driven to utter de^air, had 
he not been upheld by the generous 
sympathy, wise counsels, and pe- 
cuniary support of Oliver Grace, of 
Graceneld, the father of his long-lost 
bride, and the protector from that time 
of his only son. He left his paternal 
domains with feelings of bitter anguish, 
and was frequently to be seen, with a 
fine manly figure and a proud heart, 
stalking night and morning, like the 
solitary round towers of his ill-fiited 
country, defying equally time and mis- 
fortune, about the purlieus of the law- 
courts of Dublin. 

Chapter HI. 

It is the way of the world to leave 
misfortune to ** wither alone,” and to 
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turn ai mft as possible to some more 
agre^le object. We hasten^ there- 
fore» to change the scene to the draw- 
ing-room of a noble and a prosperous 
man in London — namelyino less a per- 
sonage than the celebrated John Shef- 
field, duke of Buckingham and Nor- 
manby, lord privy seal, and at this 
moment one of the most influential 
ministers in the cabinet councils of his 
royal mistress. 

Buckingham House, which, as every 
one knows, has just been removed to 
raise on its foundations the present 
new palace of Pimlico, was then in all 
its glory, and was in its time, indeed, 
a mansion of first-rate celebrity. In 
an apartment looking to the rear, over 
those pretty wildernesses and Dutch 
parterres which the duke himself has 
so luxuriantly described, we find him 
seated on a settee, earnestly occupied 
in the perusal of a long and closely 
written letter. Around the room va- 
rious small articles of dress and em- 
broidery lying scattered among the 
tables, or hung upon pegs by the ca- 
binets, shewed that the present apart- 
ment was usually in the occupation of 
a lady ; and a comely demure female, 
busily engaged at her needk, and 
seated respectfully behind the duke, 
shewed by whom the boudoir might 
roost naturally be claimed. In short, 
the duke, as was his wont, had chosen 
to idle a careless half- hour in the 
apartment of his fair and favourite na- 
tural child, whose mother, Mrs. Her- 
bert, having recently died, her grief be- 
came so intense that the duchess con- 
sented to her residing at Buckingham 
House. 

“ A stranger may soon be expected 
here, and that for some weeks* sojourn, 
Hebe,” said his grace, looking round 
to the female whom he thus playfully 
designated ; and when he comes, if 
I can judge from his letters, he will 
afford good scope for your talent at 
observation.” 

“ Comes he from the north or the 
south ?*’ said the lady, glad to be per- 
mitted to speak ; ** and is the stranger 
likely to speak a Christian tongue 

** He is my kinsman, and a brave 
warm-hearted man,” said the duke. 

Fortune has plgyed him a strange 
trick, through the wicked treacheiy of 
a wild woman. I think I have already 
told you the particulars of the tale. 
The singular cause comes soon before 
our English house of lords; and if 
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my purse and influence can avail to 
get the baron back his own, th^e I 
can promise him shall not be wanting.*’ 

The eyes of the young lady sparkiM 
with pleasure on hearing W &tber 
utter this generous resolution; and, 
laying her hand OH his, she pfomuticed 
a warm blessing off him for his noble 
intentions. 

All this is 1>nly my duty, Hebe,” , 
he said, kindly ; ** for it would 
monstrous in me to allow such fair 
estates as belong by right to the 
Graces of Courtstown to be diaided 
away, if I can prevent it, into the 
possession of strangers. But you 
speak with a concern for the stranger 
that is hardly fitting. Beware, my 
child, of this handsome baron. Re- 
mpmber he has already been ruined by 
a woman.” 

A woman r* exclaimed Hebe, with 
generous indignation — ** O, now 1 re- 
member; I am ashamed even to be- 
long to the same sex with such a de- 
mon as this Lady Dillon doubtless 
must be. How the treacherous wo- 
man can lay her head upon her pillow 
after this foul deed is more than I can 
yet make out, from any little know- 
ledge that 1 have of that strange com- 
pound called human nature.” 

Very likely, simple heart,” said 
the experienced duke ; “ but human 
nature is a broad page that it is diffi- 
cult to read ; it is a deep pool that can 
ill be seen to the bottom ; it is a great 
school where tliere is much to be taught ; 
a wide stream that has many turnings ; 
or it is a blatant bdast, constantly de- 
ceiving itself, that constantly begets 
upon change and Arcumstance the 
very sin it bitterly denounces in others. 
’Tis well the baron has in his nature a 
good defensive widowed peculiarity — 
that is, a sort of distaste, or distance — 
to the generality of your sex, which 
will be likely to incline him to a pru- 
dent repulsion of your feAale curiosity, 
else, truly, I should fear the effects of 
this sudden interest you take concern- 
ing him.’* 

A distaste at our sex ? Is that 
really the case, your grace ?” said 
Hebe, with animation ; for the duke, 
with die usual thoughtlessness of the 
world, did not perceive that he him- 
self was taking the most effectual 
means of exciting that interest. 

** And he reported to be so hand- 
some?” continued the lady. “Strange, 
if true! But, perliaps,” she added. 
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playfully, ** the baron has never yet 
been put fairly to the trial/' 

** 1 hope he shall never be put to it 
in my house/* said the duke, pending 
his brows frowningly at this freedom. 
** When the baron comes, Hebe, you'll 
do him the civilities flue to a kinsman 
of mine ; but do tKem discreetly, and 
at a nun-like distance.— at least until 
.we see how fortune snapes his affairs, 
— else my strong displeasure may be 
looked for. To his prudence and 
honour, however, I am glad 1 can com* 
mil more trust than to the thoughtless 
curiosity and contradictoiy wayward- 
ness of a woman, which ever breedeth 
mischief in families." 

Saying this, the duke rose, and giv- 
ing his daughter his finger, with his 
usual stgteliiiess, left the apartment. 

Chapter IV. 

It was on a dull and gusty morning, 
lowering and uncertain, like liis own 
prospects, that the Baron of Courts- 
town put his foot in a boat that tossed 
and tumbled in the bay of Dublin, to 
proceed to the proud city of London, 
in England. He felt that it was like 
setting forth to a new world, where all 
he h^ or hoped was at stake, and 
where he, as the last representative of 
his house and name, was to be made 
or unmade for ever. As be sailed 
away from the shores of his beloved 
Ireland, the very bay around him he 
thought looked weeping and senti- 
mental ; but though the sky had in 
general a wild and gloomy expression, 
ftiere occasional!/ broke through it 
such gleams of sunshine as changed 
tlie whole fiice^if the earth and the 
heavens. Of this complexion was his 
own thoughts during the uncomfort- 
able tossings of his voyage to England. 

Arrived in London, after many dis- 
comforts, he sought with eagerness the 
fStf-famed palace of his great relation. 
When he first got a view of it from the 
eastern end of James's Park, though 
far less imposinff on the whole than 
Courtstown CasUe, he thought it had 
such an air of English grandeur about 
it, that, depressed as he was from un- 
expeet^ misfortunes, he almost hesi- 
tated to approach its portals. He en- 
tered;, however, and was soon intro- 
duced to the duke, who, struck with 
his appearance, and compassionating 
bis situation, seemed to ne proud of 
the opportunity of receiving and aiding 
the representative of so old and vener- 


ated a branch of his fiunil/. He was 
instantly domiciled in the palace of 
Buckingham ; and every privation 
was made for the approaching trial, 
certain views having occurred to the 
English lawyers giving great hopM 
that, with the duke's assistance in 
some disputed particulars, a reversion 
of the Irish sentences would soon be 
obtained in favour of the unfortunate 
appellant. 

Weeks passed away in the midst of 
these preparations, and no one re- 
markedf any thing peculiar in the baron 
except the high improvement of his 
spirits and appearance, and the cordial 
intimacy that seemed to subsist be- 
tween himself and the duke. Still a 
hundred delays served as usual to 
postpone the trial, and at times the 
baron was observed to wear a counte- 
nance of deep and impatient anxiety. 

It is a strange peculiarity in human 
nature that at no time is a man so apt 
to think with longing of the blessings 
of marriage and female sympathy than 
at the very moment when he is ruined, 
and destitute of the means of support- 
ing even himself. Dispute this who 
may, the baron never haa felt the true 
value i.nd need of a woman's society, 
until one evening, in his own country, 
after he bad been driven from the well- 
known walls of Courtstown Castle. 
Then his utter loneliness came fully 
upon him; then be first felt himself 
an unregarded atom, floating on the 
troubled waters of existence; and he 
carried this feeling, deepening within 
his bosom, and growing into an ach- 
ing of the heart, through the flaunting 
streets of the metropolis of his country, 
and now amongst the more fiirmal 
crowds of Westminster Hall. 

It was in this mood that he entered 
Buckingham House, and first set eyes 
upon the fascinating Hebe. He had 
not been a few hours in her company 
until he found her presence alRect him 
as he never had before been afibeted by 
woman; and he longed to exchange 
in words with her a sympathy that 
from the first moment of their meeting 
both seemed to have felt. 

This was, for a time, fitr from easily 
effected in the midst of the stately for- 
malities of a family like that of the 
Duke of Buckingham's, particularly 
from the peculiar position in that great 
house of the silent and humble natural 
child of its lord. It seems to be the 
nature of generosity to settle itself 
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down with^most strength, or at least to for granted. A priest of their com- 
be most indulged and coveted, in bo- mon feith became the depository of 

soms permitted the least abili^ to per- their secret ; and Hebe and the baron 

form Its high deeds, or enjoy its luxu- were privately married, 

ries. From the moment the baron It was little now that the baron 
understood the position of Hebe— living cared for the I^ke of Buckingham’s 

there by the suffrage of the haughty grand dinners, andithe stately formali- 

duchess, and looked upon as an alien ties of aristocratic society. Love, se- 

intruder by her and her ladies, — for- cret, precious, and heartfelt love re- 

getting his own accumulated cares, he veiled in his heart, and intoxicated his* 
sought every opportunity of testifying fancy, like a new joy of which he be- 

for her a generous respect. Sympathy fore had no conception. Even his 

begets gratitude, and their respective legal friend Phipps,* who had hitherto 

situations peculiarly called it forth ; shared much of his time, and wHB was 

and gratitude in such circumstances is deep in the confidence of the duke, 

not for from love : and thus, when un- his patron, began in some degree to be 

expected difficulties beset his proceed- avoided ; and Hebe occupira all his 

ings, and the ** law’s delay” harassed thoughts, — for her society was his 

his spirit, he found no one to whom he only enjoyment, 

coula impart his anxieties, who took so The trial now drew on, and all 
pure an interest in them as Hebe of things in his case seemed highly pro- 

the palace ; and his fears found a new mising. The day arrived for its first 

solace, and his hopes a new vigour, agitation in court, and the arguments 

from being entrusted to her friendly oflawyersina short time disposed of 

bosom. the preliminary points of the case. 

But the opportunities for these con- But a strange man from Ireland licgan 

fidential communications were obtained now to be noticed about Buckingham 

with difficulty, and had to be managed Palace by the waiting baron, or, rather, 

with stealth, — for both knew exc^- by the anxious eyes of his Hebe; and 

in^ly well the temper of the duke; but both, as the case approached to a ter- 

this only made tne interviewl more mination, became infected with an in- 

S recious, until, with the usual self- voluntary and ominous nervousness. 

eception of lovers, they imagined There was one strong point in the 
they could not exist without them; baron’s cause involving, in fact, the 

and, in short, they believed that now it marrow of its pith and value, and ap- 

was impossible for them to live separate, pealing upon principles of pure equity 
Eveiy day and every hour fanned these to the highest court in the land, which 

secret sentiments. So new a thing was wholly to be made by the duke in 

was real love to the baron’s heart that person. The morning arrived, and the 

it obtained over him now the roost en- baron, now a married man, and with 

tire, the most uncontrolled, masteiy, all a husband’s careg pressing on his 

until law, and its dry logic, and hara mind, entered the House of Lords with 

words, and long pleadings, were forgot- a beating heart. He had not yet taken 

ten in the pretty intoxications of wo- his seat, when he found, to his terror 

man’s regard, and banished voluntarily and alarm, the duke had not arrived ; 

from his harassed thoughts for the nor had he, as he now learned, been at 

soft smile and secret whisper of Hebe Buckingham House the preceding 

Herbert. night. Their lordshipt waited for 

As the baron’s heart was lightened some time ; but the trial must pro- 

by the pleasures of affection his spirits ceed. It did proceed ; but the baron 

b!^n to rise at his own prospects, and sat in intense agony, counting the 

already he saw himself in fency living moments and watching the entrance ; 

again in opulence at Courtstown Cas- for the duke, with all that bad been 

tie, and walking the pleasant groves of concocted in his favour, never, to the 

Tullaroan with his beloved Hebe as his last, made his appearance. The law- 

happy companion. But the process of vers looked at each other, and then at 

his law-suit was tedious, and the trial him, while large drops of cold perspi- 

long in coming on, while love was im- ration clusterea upon his brow, and a 

patient, and would take every thing leadening weight of something inde- 

* This is not a name likely to please the lovers of romance ; but, as it is his- 

torically the true one, we choose to retain it. 
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scribable began to gather upon hia 
heart. The trial was soon finished; 
and what the judgment would be was 
easily anticipated. The baron rushed 
out of Westminster Hall in a state of 
despair^ and ran, without knowing 
whither, in the direpti&n towards Buck- 
ingham House. In the middle of 
James’s Park he was^ stopped by an 
• individual, who, catching him in his 
speed, held him forcibly. The two 
stood for a moment and stared at each 
other : it was his friend Phipps, who 
gaze(!^at him without speaking, as if 
his breast was full of some terrible 
communication. 

“ What is this you have done, 
baron ?” he at length said. What 
ruin is this you have brought upon 
yourself — upon more than yourself! 
upon many more than I need at pre- 
sent name. Baron, prepare now for 
the unhappy future; make your con- 
fessions, and gather your resolves, — 
for now you are a ruined man.” 

** Tell me what it is,” gasped the 
unhappy baron; tell me, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, what is the worst.” 

** Your own conscience will tell you, 
Mr. Grace,” said Phipps, coolly. 

Have you not violated the hospitality 
of the Duke of Buckingham’s house, 
and destroyed the confidence of your 
best friend? Have you not broken 
your own honour and tarnished his, by 
carrying on a clandestine and dis- 
graceful amour under his own roof, and 
contraiy to his express will and inten- 
tions ? Have you not inveigled the 
affections of an inexperienced girl, 
while your owi^ prospects were in a 
state of the greatest uncertainty ? And 
thought you to have concealed all this 
with the paltry art of an erring school- 
boy? Think you that you dwell in 
the world without its eyes being upon 
you ? And have you lived till this 
time of day ^thout knowing that you 
have enemies, as most men have— 
treacherous enemies, who live upon 
and rejoice at human folly, and calcu- 
late to a nicety the ruinous chances of 
human infirmity? Have you not, 
Baron of Courtstown, had spies around 
you, — spies from Ireland, and from 
Lady Dillon herself, who watched you 
firm the backstairs of Buckingham 
.Fbim to your privatest walks in the 
Qimu’s Park, — who heard, by watch- 
•fitl cunning, your most secret whisper, 
4^ .were privy almost to your dearest 
embrace with the unthinking and ro- 


mantic Lady Herbert? TIius, waiting 
the moment when their tale would take 
surest effect against you, — reserving it 
even until last night, when the duke 
was preparing his papers for the ad- 
vocacy of your cause, they sought an 
interview with his grace ; they found 
him on the instant, with all the readi- 
ness that men find the means of work- 
ing instant evil; and, with a fiice of 
horror at the deed, and in language 
garnished with eloquent provocation, 
disclosed all to him regarding you and 
Miss llebe, giving every circumstance 
with studied aggravation ; and, to make 
the matter quite intolerable, withhold- 
ing even the palliation of your private 
marriage, of which only 1 have been 
privately informed, and representing 
you as a crafty and gloating libertine, 
abusing his house to a purpose I shall 
not name, and seducing his daughter to 
infamy and ruin. Tho moment his 
grace heard these things, ordering his 
carriage, he . set off for llichmotid, 
abandoning you, as he said, to your 
deserved fate; and he vows he will 
never see you or his daughter more.” 

Ttie baron was a brave man, and 
proud of spirit; but this misfortune 
came iHpon him with such a shock that 
his strength left him, — his knees smote 
against each other, and he was obliged 
to support himself against a tree in the 
beaten walks of the park. 

Mr. Phipps,” he said, at length, 
can even the partiality of friendship 
find no excuse for mein this dilemma? 
Have you lived till this time without 
ever knowing the power of — ” 

Of what ?” said the other, almost 
fiercely. ** Would you name to me 
the silly word love 1 as a reason for the 
actions of a man, or as sufierejji to inter- 
fere with the great business of life ? 
Would you, a man of thirty, plead for 
a moment the excuse of a romantic 
miss ? Love, indeed 1 Can you dare 
to name to me such a thing? — the 
plaything of fools, the babbling theme 
of crazy poets, the rankness of the 
fancy ; yet the constant destroyer of 
man’s peace and virtue, and the wide 
disseminator of every variety of misery. 
Isn’t the whole world full of the sor- 
rows of which this foolish passion and 
its adjuncts are the cause? Is there 
one tbnll of joy begotten of dangerous 
passion but becomes the sure mother of 
a thousand pangs, nameless as they are 
endless, aim poisoning the very sources 
of a bitter life ? And you, baron, must 
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give way to it, too, like a sickly 
girl, at the moment when the world 
det its expectstions upon you, and 
your own family looked up to you 
as the conservator of its rights and 
the upholder of its honours! And 
you must be swimming in the intoxi- 
cation of a delusion, and dandling on 
the Delilah-lap of effeminacy at the 
moment when your worldly affairs re- 
quired a cool head and a clear intellect 
to baffle the machinations of your crafty 
enemies! Like the great millions of 
the world’s wretched, who begin life in 
improvidence and end it in the parish 
coffln, you could not wait until you 
knew the result of the fickle shapings 
of fortune, but must make sure of mi- 
sery for trackless years to come, by 
eagerly snatching at a single pulsation 
of joy ; and, not contented with taking 
on the risk of sorrow for yourself, you 
must involve with you a young and in- 
experienced heart to increase your 
cares, until you shall be unable to sup- 
port them, and add a thousand bitter- 
nesses to your misery. No wonder 
you are a ruined man ! no wonder the 
world has deserted you, and will desert 
you. Your own offspring, batten 
in recklessness, born in poverty, and 
brought up in want, shall curse the in- 
fatuated author of their being ! Go, 
Air. Grace; but you need not go to 
liuckiiigham House; you will find it 
closed against you, and your wife, 
turned out of doors by order of an in- 
dignant parent, will be found already 
in an obscure lodging in Westminster.” 

And will you leave me that way, 
Mr. Phipps said the baron, — “ de- 
serting me in my hour of wrack and of 
trouble 

I may as well do that same,” said 
his friend, carelessly, “ as there’s no- 
thing remains that 1 can do for you 
now. Besides, it is quite proper that 
you should have a foretaste of what 
the world will do with you ; for it con- 
spires, as you know, unanimously 
conspires, as it ought, against every 
one who is not his own friend. Nay, 
you need not speak ; for if I saw any 
good in edging in a word for you with 
the duke, 1 would. But, although it 
were not too late, you know the nicety 
with which his grace has ever stood 
upon his honour, and the high sense he 
has of every sort of propriety; and 
you cannot expect me to risk his pa- 
tronage to myself for the sake of one 
vpIio has displeased him so grievously 


Well, sir; what I have done I 
have done^* said the baron, proudly; 
" and 1 will stand by it in weal or 
wo, whatever may come.” 

The two ci-devant friends wrung 
each other by thj hand ; and parting, 
with silent meanings in their looks, the 
baron took the road to the street he 
had been directesl to, among the mean 
buildings in Westminster. * 

The scene that occurred there we 
need not describe. It was one of 
those whemin the human heart ex- 
hibits its begun resolution in cifflum- 
stances where resolution is only the 
forerunner of despair, and where love, 
in the end, vainly endeavours to bear 
up against privations which are fatal to 
its very nature and its existence. A 
few days more after the sentence of 
the House of la>rds had passed found 
the baron and his young wife in a small 
vessel, tossed about in the Irish Chan- 
nel, sick, and depressed in mind, and 
longing for the distant harbour of Wa- 
terford, in Ireland. 

Chapter V. 

Our story is now nearly at a close, 
and can have little further to recom- 
mend it to the easy-minded and the 
idle ; for, besides that misfortune na- 
turally hides itself in obscurity, tlicre is 
small pleasure in watching the gradual 
breaking of the heart. 

Yeai-s had passed over to the baron 
and his wife in harassment and strug- 
gle, — for it is wonderful what the hu- 
man strength will hear, and what a 
strange infatuation the pursuit of love 
has to add to the filiiil delusions of 
hope. But the mind and the body 
will at last give way, especially in the 
fragile person of a woman ; and at the 
time we speak of we find the baron, 
and what remained of his wife, buried 
in the seclusion of a humble cottage in 
the sequestered valley oWlenbrenach, 
among the Walsh mountains, in the 
southern extremity of the county of 
Kilkenny. 

It was a sad sight to look within that 
lonely cottage. On a broken-backed 
chair beside a low curtn inless bed sat 
the tall ruin of a handsome man, — his 
one hand covering his eyes, and the 
other touching the pulse of a thin 
bleached arm that belonged to the 
outstretched patient that lay beside 
him. 

** How is it with you now, Hebe ?” 
he said, casting an anxious uye from 
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under his fingers at the wan and re- 
signed countenance of the sick. 

It’s not long for the living I am 
this moment,” she said faintly. You’re 
silent and sad o’er me, Baron Grace, 
or you might say a few words to me 
before I die.” ^ ^ 

How can I be but sad at this dis- 
mal hour, llebe,” he ^aid, sorrowfully, 
. when the bright lamp that lighted me 
through all my troubles is going out at 
my side, and not a child in the house 
to call me broken-hearted father, and to 
weepswith me for your dear self, when 
your roirit has gone to beatific rest If” 
Twas happy for our little ones 
that the Lord took them to himself,” 
said the dying; ** for this world was 
never made for the unfortunate to live 
in, and that we have known well for 
seven wea^ years. I am now going 
out of it, tired of its troubles ; but what 
little pleasure I e’er had in this world I 
have nad, Baron Grace, in your com- 
pany.” 

“ Hebe, you’ll break my heart out- 
right, speaking thus,” he said ; ** and 
you, knowing that 1 have been your 
death, by bringing upon you this po- 
verty and ruin. 

** You have loved me through eveiy 
thing, and that’s enough for me,” said 
the sick woman, resignedly. ** Oh, ba- 
ron, dear husband ! let not your heart 
break in this manner. Poverty is a 
sore thing, and the world’s blame is 
sorer. 1 have borne them both with a 
good heart, and I would have begged 
my bread round it with them that 
lov’d me as you have done ; but now 
we’re brought^ low — low, and the 
world’s life is ended with me, and my 
sweet children are already in their 
^aves in Tullaroan, and my own hour 
is just upon me. Baron — husband I 
weep not so bitterly ; you have done 
your best for me,^nd more you can- 
not. Ob, I ^ttld like if the priest that 
married us in those happy days when 
we lived and loved so in the great 
house of Buckingham were here to say 
the prayer over me when 1 am deaci. 
Draw near me, John Grace, and kiss 
my poor cheek for the last time. For 
love we’ve suffered, and in love we 
shall die!” 

He had scarcely strength left to bend 
over her, and touch with his lips her 
pale cheek. The last wringing of the 
heart was dreadful, as they wept in si- 
lence, and he watched the breath going 
out of her body 1 No priest was near 


them — no neighbour— no friend ; and 
the broken-hearted baron had sat near 
her a whole day alone in the house of 
death before any one came to tear him 
from the corpse of his Hebe. 

A great concourse came to attend 
her funeral; and, strange to say, the 
priest who married them, unknown, 
and unsent for, appeared, as they were 
taking the body to the tomb, and said 
an affecting prayer over her cold re- 
mains. 

But there was something strange 
happened after the funeral; for, though 
the gentry came forward with many 
kind invitations and offers of service to 
the unfortunate baron, he went forth 
somewhere, disconsolate and alone ; 
but where he betook himself to, or 
what became of him, was never known, 
— for no one ever saw or heard of him 
more. 

But though all was over, the im- 
pressive circumstance of the baron’s 
fate was by no means forgotten in 
Grace’s country, and the people said 
that something would be seen to hap- 
pen to the wicked Lady Dillon before 
she was suffered to leave the world. 
How or when this was to be, however, 
no oii0*who predicted it could pretend 
to say,-»for it remained among the in- 
scrutable mysteries of coming Provi- 
dence. 

» • 4 « 

Some years after this — to follow the 
histoiy which tradition has preserved 
— the bell of a monasteiy in southern 
France was hastily pulled one evening ; 
and, upon the wicket being opened, a 
rustic appeared with a message from 
the neighbouring convent, saying that 
one of the sisters was in her last ago- 
nies ; and the immediate attendance of 
a priest was required to shrive her, and 
bear her dying confession. 

"What sister is it?” inquired the 
superior ; " for we have known all 
that have lived in the convent for 
many years, and none, except the 
stranger, seemed likely soon to be 
called to their last account.” 

" It is the stranger lady herself, that 
came over the sea,” said the messenger, 
" and a sad state she seems to be in. 
Many years of wickedness she must 
have lived in the world : hasten, holy 
bruthers, that the uneasy penitent may 
unburden her soul.” 

Another foreigner friar, of unusual 
sanctity, was instantly pitched upon to 
follow to the convent; and there his 
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pious feelings received a terrible shock. 
A woman considerably past the prime 
of life lay dying indeed ; but not as 
the sisters of St. Bridget used to die, — 
it was writhing ; she was in the agonies 
of a terrible remorse. 

lie knelt by her couch, and put his 
head near to her, to hear her con- 
fession. His ear caught sounds that 
made him start to his feet, and he fixed 
his eyes upon her worn and haggaixl 
countenance. ** Heavens, lady 1*' he 
exclaimed, ** where be you from ? 
These are not the tones m a French- 
woman, but the accents of my own 
country of Ireland.” 

The woman smiled, faintly, but her 
brow blackened again into sullen dis- 
trust. Shrive me, holy man,” she 
said, impatiently , — ** shnve me with- 
out delay 1 Hear me quick, while I 
unburden my wicked bosom. The 
people of my own country hated me, 
and drove me from my home. I have 
foregone my name for many a year ; 
but-*-nay, start not, holy man, whoever 
you are, — 1 am, indeed, the bad Lady 
Dillon 1” 

The man stood aghast, as if gazing 
on a demon. And are you,” he 
said, that vile woman wlio^proved 
the ruin and annihilation of the barons 
of Courtstown, — the constant friends 
of the poor of our beloved country, and 
the benefactors to our blessed church 
for hundreds of years ? And was it you 
indeed that was the breaking of the 
hearts of the fair and happy couple that 
1 married at the holy altar in Ixmdon ? 
Woman 1 do you expect to die the 
death of a penitent, afeersins like this? 
Hold 1 do not speak 1 I dare not 
shrive you, — I cannot pray for you ! 
There are sins that cry for veneeance to 
the ears of Heaven ! Wretch! are not 
the unhappy Baron of Courtstown and 


his broken-hearted wife already in their 
graves ?” 

Priest, do your dutyl” gasped the 
lady. I have wealth still that 1 will 
leave to the church for my sinful soul ” 

The church spurns you, and gr^ is 
denied you, unhfpyy mortal !” said the 
priest ; ** and the names of the damned 
are yawning for^ou 1 Ask me not for 
mercy, murderer, ay, murderer of John# 
Sheffield’s child ! The oil of unction 
would blister my fingers, if I attempted 
to lay it upon that sinful brow. Perish, 
wretch ! perish in the gnawingseof re- 
morse ; for sins like these are not to be 
forgiven in this world or the next 1 I 
leave thee, woman, in thy sins ; know 
that mercy and the church equally 
abandon theel” 

Carried away by his feelings, the 
priest rushed from her cell, leaving her 
in the agonies of hopeless despair, and 
ran to his monastery as if trom the 
presence of a fiend. His tale was 
heard with consternation; but mercy 
was not utterly denied to any sinner, 
and he and another were despatched 
back to the convent. But it was now 
too late ; when they arrived again Lady 
Dillon was a corpse. 

The body, as directed, was carried 
back to Ireland, and buried privately 
in the family vault. But it was well 
known that she died unconfessed and 
unforgiven ; and while the barony of 
Courtstown became extinct, and its 
estates passed to strangers, and its 
heirs and honours passed away into a 
moral reflection, the country people, to 
this day, say that, when the moon rises 
at night amid uniuual storms, the 
sheeted spectre of tne wicked Lady 
Dillon is heard screaming amidst the 
ruins of Courtstown Castle, or seen 
flitting among the tomb-stones of the 
chapel ofTuilaroan. 
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« REIIEKAH. 

A TRAIN of camels, weary wiUi the way. 

To Nahor draws, toward the close of day. 

A venerable man first comes in view. 

Advanced brief space before his retinue. 

There by the well, kept cool with leafy shade, 
Without the town, a sudden halt is made; 

While men and beast the grateful freshness feel. 

At his command the willing camels kneel. 

A troop of damsels from the town appears, 

And each a pitcher on her shoulder liears ; 

For thus each evening comes the lovely choir 
For water from the fountain-reservoir. 

Such were the manners in that sunny clime. 

In the fre^h youth of that new-moulted time, 

When high-born women household duties knew. 

And men lived longer — though tlieir wants were few. 

First of them all, a beauty-breathing GiRce 
Trips with a free step to the water-place ; 

Modest and unabashed she moves along. 

As one who knows no sorrow — fears no wrong. 
Without remark the maiden fills her urn. 

And then in silence hastens to return ; 

But instant pauses, when the stranger prays her 
To give him drink, and courteously delays her ; 

And from her shoulder, smiling welcome bland. 

Lets down her pitcher on her lily hand. 

“ Orink, sir ; and water for the camels 1 
Will also draw nor waits for his reply, 

But runs and draws, and pours it in the trough. 

Till all the thirsty camels drink enough. 

Meanwhile the stranger looks in. silence on. 

Nor speaks until her offered task is done. 

Fair as a lily in die midst of thorns ; 

SAeet as the fruit-tree which the wild adorns ; 

More beautiful than only beauty ; trim 
With all the graces time can never dim ; 

An earth-liom loveliness, divinely fair, — ir 

Is she the God-sent answer to his prayer ? 

Her task is done. Well pleased he places now 
^ A sparkling jewel on her radiant brow ; 

*On cither hand a costly bracelet lays, 

And to the lovely maid of Nahor says : 

** Whose child art thou ? and can thy fatlier spare 
Room in his house to give us lodging there?” 

I’m child to Bethuel, whom Milcah bore 
To Nahor ; and my fatlier has gelid store 
Of straw and provender, and well can spare 
Room in his house to give you lodging there.” 

The hoai 7 honour of his head he bows. 

Worships the Lord, and loud his faith avows : 

** Blest be the Lord of Abraham, whose will 
With truUi and mercy glads my master still ; 

By whom conducted, being in the way. 

My roasteFs kindred 1 have found to-day 
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liebelcah runs and tells them all at home, 

How that a man from Abraham has come ; 

Her brother hastens to the happy well, 

To bring him to the house of &thuel. ‘ 

How blest that instinct, raixt of love and wonder, 
Attaching kindred &r and lone asunder, — 

That joins the souls of those mo dwell aplrt^ 

And keeps alive the soft green of the heart 1 
“ From Abraham? and why those gifts tq her? 

Come in — come in— thou blessed messenger!'* 

lie comes, — sees lodged his camels, — ^bathes his feet ; 
But, till he tells his message, will not eat. 

“ I’m Abraham’s servant, and the Lord hath blest 
My master greatly ; and he is possest — 

Through Him who made him ^at, and doth uphold — 
Of asses, camels, servants, silver, gold. 

An old-age child my mistress Sarah bare; 

Of all he hath that son is only heir; 

My master bade me swear by God on high. 

And made me put my hand upon his thigh. 

To take no wife of Canaan for his son 
But of his kindred here. And I, thereon, 

Said to my master, — it may chance to be 
The kindred woman will not follow me. 

‘ The Lord with whom 1 walk,’ he then replied, 

* Will send his angel, and will be thy guide; 

Take thou my son's wife of my father's line. 

And so be guiltless from this oath of thine. 

But if my kindred will not give her thee, 

Then of this oath thou guiltless art and free.’ 

And when I retched the well this very day, 

1 said, O Lord 1 if thou dost guide my way, 

Behold I stand this water-well beside, 

And it shall come to pass th* appoint^ bride. 

When she shall come for water, and 1 say. 

Out of thy pitcher let me drink, 1 pray. 

Shall answer, ^ Drink, and I will also draw 
Fos all thy camels.' While 1 spake, I saw 
Thy daughter coming : as I said was done 
By her — the chosen for my master's son. 

And so I put the frontlet on her face, 

And on her hands the token-bracelets place. 

Now, tell me, to my master will ye shew 
Kindness and truth ? Now, tell me — yes or no, 

That 1 to right or left may turn aside.” 

But Bethuel and Laban straight replied, — 

<< We answer bad nor good ; the Lord commands 
The matter thus : there our Rebekah stands. « 

Go, take her with thee for thy master's son, 

For as the Lord hath spoken it is done.” 

The old man bows in worship, — then presents 
The bride with spousal robes and ornaments ; 

And for her mother and her brother brings 
Forth from his budget gifts of precious things. 

The contract duly made — his conscience white — 
Seasoned his meal and slumber with delight. 

When from the lap of night the bright-cheeked day 
Through morning's ruby portal took his way. 

And shook the glory of his golden hair 
Upon the soft curls of the dew-dropt air,— 

W'hat time the birds make music in the grove. 

And hymn their matins to the sire of love, 
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And all the life, shut up in folds and stalls, 

For outlet to their green impatient ealls,— 

Aefreshed with hap{MDess and sweet lepose, 

Up with the housenold Eleazer rose. 

White-armed Rebekah, innocent of guile. 

Breathes the pure sweetness of her virgin smile ; 

Her (yurlnts, grateful for their daughter’s weal, 

In words and looks express the joy they feel : 

E’en Lal)an, careless of his dream of pelf, 

Loves for die time his sister as himself. 

How soon the blasts life’s budding hopes destroy,— 
How soon comes sorrow on the heel of joy I 
Tliem and their comfort flits a film between. 

Breathed through the house by that good Damascene. 

** Now let me go,” he said, wi& Isaac’s bnde, — 
His tent is cheerless since his mother died ; 

This blessing must be seen as well as told 
In Sarah’s tent,— and Abraham is old.” 

They ask a year — a month- ten days’ delay; 

But still the old man say^ ** To-day— to-day I” 

Then to herself the question was referred ; 

Nor that sweet Nature, so appealed, demurred : 

Wilt thou with this man now depart, or no?” 

At once the maiden answered, 1 will go.” 
High-minded modesty needs no defence, 

When truth inspires the words of innocence. 

To know, and, knowing it, to do the right 
Is ever lovely in the Maker’s sight. 

To leave for ever Haran’s pleasant plain— 

The friends she never more might see again— 

The birth-place where her happy cMldhood flew — 
The favourite spots familiar to her view — 

Father and mother, and the dues that bless 
Ills watchful care, her clinging tenderness — 

The concords which an only sister move 
To lean upon an only brother’s love, — 

She felt ’twas pain to leave them, and to roam 
From that enchanting holiness of home ; 

But for her weeping parents roost she felt, 

When for their blessing at their feet she knelt. 

But faith gave comfort to the constant maid,— 

She knew the heavenly Mover, and obeyed. 

Nor was their blessing fruitless, — she was blessed ; 
Her progeny the promised land possessed ; 

And shall again — when to their hopes is given ^ 
Their Prince descending with the pomp of heaven ; 
And on their holy hill the tribes shall sing 
^ew songs of rapture to their only King, 

And Love’s true sun in full effulgence shine 
Once more upon the widowed Palestine. 

At Hebron now the travellers arrive ; 

But who that gentle maiden’s thought shall shrive ? 

A little onward,” says her joyous guide, 

And I shall see you stand by Isaac’s sidel” 

The camels with a fresher life career, 

As knowing well their resting-place is near. 

The song of birds — the gentle hum of bees — 

The balmy breezes playing with the trees — 

The cedars nodding on the wavy bills — 

The thousand sweeU the flowery slope distils, — 

All the soft magic of the tranquil hour 
Awakes and fills the sense of local power. 
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Down from the skies a mellow gloiy streams 
From the fastrsinking 8un*s tiar of beams ; 

Long shadows fall from that bold range of hills, 
While the deep west her heart with wonder fills. 
There, ’mid the tissue of his glorious bed. 

The regent of the day declines his head : 

Ilis slanting sheets of light, as lakes, are Ut ^ 

Mid continents of gold and violet; 

And purple isles are in the golden sheen,. 

And gorgeous curtains overall the scene, 
Diversified with every rainbow hue, 

Up to the roof-work of the quiet blue. 

Now happy-looking herds and flocks are seen 
Returning homeward from their fragrant green ; 
Now thick-set clumps of sylvan wildness — then 
The toils of oxen and the works of men. 

How such a view of Hebron elevates 
Rebekah’s soul, and interpenetrates I 
While earth seems melting in the clasp of heaven, 
What radiant visions to her thought are given 1 
The star of day is gone — the star of love 
Looks on the maid of Haran from above ; 

A holy love pervades the silent vale, 

Too deep for utterance, and too strong to fail. 

She feels the magic trembling o*er her frame, 

And half-unconscious murmurs Isaac’s name I 
But, lo ! a man 1 be comes to meet his bride : 
Oh, happy meeting I happy evening-tide ! 

From trie steep camel with a modest grace 
The maid descends, and veils her lovely face. 

Tlie bridegrooih and the bride together stand — 
Together walk, conversing — hand in hand. 

Duty unites them ; love &e contract seals ; 

The truth of either either lover feels. 

He leads his God-given to his mother’s tent ; 

He fondly asks, nor she withholds consent. 

God is the priest, — their fane the holy night, — 
The stars their witnesses, and love their rite. 

The moral sense on either heart imprest 
Secured their fealty, and they went to rest. 

Tlie maid of Haran thus became a wife — 

The bride of promise — joy of Isaac’s life. 

] n her the memory of his mother lived. 

And in Rebekah Sarah’s worth revived : 

Now without pain he thought upon his dead, 

And by the living was recomforted. 


No. ir. 


The queenly Deborah, with rapture fired. 

And made to utter as the Spirit inspired, 

With power invested by Divine command, 
Beneath her palm-tree sat, and judged the land. 
But Israel from the Lord had fitlln away, 

Who gave them up to Jabin’s iron sway ; 
Whose captain, Sisera, crafty, bold, and strong, 
Had with a cruel curb rebuM them long. 

And now these malcontents must owe relief 
From galling slavery to a woman-chief I 
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Headstrong Jeshurun I wilt thou never own 
That safety cometh from the Lord alone ; 

That arm of flesh is feeble as a reed, 

And man’s devices worthless as a weed ? 
Hardhearted outcast ! wilt thou not confess • 

The beauty and the power of holiness ? 

Proud Hazor's lord securely builds his nest, 
And in l^rosheth Siseia takes his rest. 

But what disturbs the king in his delight ? 

His vulture scents afar the coining fight. 

** To arms ! to arms I and crush the rebel pride ; 
With purple dew let Jezreel's face be died.” 

At Deborah’s command, bold Barak came. 

And reverent stood before the queenly dame : 

** Has the Lord spoken 1 must it not be done ? 

Go forth with Naphtali and Zebulon ; 

Of these ten thousand chosen warriors take. 

And Jabin’s multitude and chariots break. 

To Kishon’s stream shall Sisera draw his band — 
The Lord will give him there to Barak’s hand ; 
Toward Mount Tabor with thy warriors go.” 

** There will I go with thee — without thee, no!” 
With me, then,” said the glowing prophetess : 
But know, mistrusting Barak, ne’ertheless, 

This journey shall not for thine honour tell-— 

The Lord to woman’s baud will Sisera sell.” 

Nine hundred chariots cast their iron gleam 
From far Harosheth e’en to Kishon'a stream ; 

The host of Canaan sweeps on like a flood. 

Or like a fire devouring down a wood. 

Impatient Sisera Uiinks, in very scorn, 

To mow down Israel like a field of coni ; 

His mighty host he marshals in Jezreel, 

And spreads his tents to lordly Tabor’s heel. 

As longs die war-horse, when the truro[>els blow, 
To break away and dash against tjie foe. 

So Sisera pants to make his vaunting good. 

And quench rebellion in the rebel’s blood. 

Ho^ can those few against his many stand ? 

He vows to slaughter the devoted band — 

To slay and spare not: Cruelty and Wrath 
Inspire his counsels and direct his patli ; .. 

Vengeance sits darkling on his clouded brow — 

He thinks of carnage, not of battle, now. 

The cloud on Tabor bursts, and overbears, 

With sudden fury, chariots, warriors, spears ! 
'W’here now is Jabin’s pride ? His host is gone. 
And of his warriors all are slain but one 1 
Who from his car alights, and, like the prey 
Before the swift-foot hunter, flees away ? 

Fly, warrior, fly 1 devoted Sisera, fly I 

Death bays thy heel — a moment’s pause, and die! 

Like a commissioned Hate sent forth to kill. 

Whose fiery execution waits on will, 

Barak is on thy trace — flee, Sisera, flee 1 
Or never more the sun shall shine on thee. 

He has escaped : with toil and terror spent, 

He gladly hides in Ileber’s friendly tent. 
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Tis Jael’s voice that greets him at the door— - 
Tis Jael’s hand the chieftain covers o'er ; 

More precious now that rug than broidered silk. 

He asks for water, and she gives him milk. 

Is this that Sisera? — this disheartened hare, 

That warrior, wise, to scheme and prompt to dare ? 

How changed from him who pass'd throu^ Jlazor's gate, 
The prop and ornament of Jabin's state! 

To guard his life a woman’s help he prayg — 

A woman’s hand the chief in covert lays ; 

Oblivion's dews his fainting senses steep. 

And heavily he sleeps his perilous sleep. 

No wakening up for Sisera — never more 
His step shall cross the Kenite’s friendly door ! 

A woman's hand, a hammer and a nail, 

O'er Sisera's life and Jabin's crown prevail : 

Through either temple she the tent-nail drives — 

So Sisera died, and Jael's memory lives. 

Halt, Barak, for the hunter's zeal is vain, 

And Jael's hand thy hoped-for prey has slain ; 

Come and behold where lies the plume of war — 

The strength of Jabin, scourge of Issachar! 

There — dead ! — let Zebulon exalt his voice, 

And let exulting Naphtali rejoice : 

In fetters none shall break the foe is bound ; 

Behold him safely fastened to the ground 1 

The land has rest— the tribes are overjoyed, 

For Canaan humbled, Canaan’s king destroyed. 

Circled by chiefe, by crowds environed round, 

With Wisdom's amaranthine chaplet crown'd. 

Whom through their bounds the sons of Israel bless — 
Beneath her palm-tree stands the pro)>hetess ; 

Her eyes look clearly from their lighted cells, 

And on her brow calm contemplation dwells : 

Holy her mien, yet dove-like soft, and meek ; 

A sunny radiance mantles on her cheek ; 

Around her lips unspoken breathings move. 

New-born of rapture and divinest love. 

Behold I her bosom heaves ! her kindling eye 
Burns, flashes with the informing Deity ! 

Her form dilates — an awful splendour now 
Lightens her cheek and her expanded brow ; 

While mute Amazement holds the intent throng. 
Labouring she breathes, and now she pours the song. 

For the mighty vengeance wrought 
By Israel's sword, 

When the willing people fought— 

O praise the Lord ! 

Give ear, ye kings ! ye princes, hear ! 

1 to the Lord, to Israel's God, 

Will lift the song, the harp will sound : 

Lord 1 when thou wentest forth from Seir, 

And thy march on Edom trod, 

Quaked the trembling earth around — 

With water poured the heavens down. 

Poured the clouds — each mountain-crown, 

Even Sinai, in his place, 

Melted before Jehovali’s face. 
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In Shamgar's days, in Jael’s days, 

Untrodden were the public ways ; 

The traveller stole through bypath only ; 

Tlie hamlets on the plain lay lonely, — 

Till I — I, Deboreh^arose, 

Whom ^sfael as a mother knows. 

f 

They chose new sods, — then horrid sights 
Of wai filled all their gi^ with fear ; 

’Mid fbr^ thousand Israelites, 

Was buckler em seen, or spear ? 

My sonl is yours, ye chieftains tried 1 
Am ye who would have freely died. 

The Lord with me as freely praise ; 

Who ride white asses, and who judge. 

Seated in state, and ye who trudge 
Your way afoot, your voices raise. 

For the noise of the archers that spoiled at the wells. 
How gracious the Lord is each village-troop tells ; 
The praise of his righteousness rings on the plains, 
And their gates, long deserted, his people r^ins. 

Awake — up! Deborah, awake and speed 
The song’s outbursting fiame ; 

Barak, awake ! thy captives captive lead, 

^n of Abinoam ! 

Against the mighty with a few wei)t he ; 

The people of the Lord went down with me. 

From Amalek-mount rushed, eager to the fight, 

Bold Ephraim first, and next the Benjamite ; 

From Machir came the rulers — those who bear 
The marshal's staff from Zebulon were there : 

With Deborali the valiant met the war. 

The strength of Barak, chiefs of Issachar ; 

They came — they rushed — they burst upon the foe, 
into the valley where he lay below. 

By Reuben's fountains there were counsels various — 
Why wert thou, Reuben, ’mid thy herds supine ? 
Was it to hear the lowing of tliy kine ? 

By Reuben’s fountains there were plans contrarious ; 
The shores of Jordan, Gilead kept along ; 

And Dan, why dwelt be then his ships among ? 

And Asher tarried, spiritless and craven, 
tAmid his rifts and in bis sea-shore haven. 

But Zebulon exposed his life in fight. 

And Naphtali, from off the mountain-height. 

The kings of Canaan came and fought, 

Canaan's king in Taanach’s meadow, 

By the waters of Megiddo 
Fought— nor won the spoil they sought. 

From the heavens, in their courses, 

Fought the stars ’gainst Sisera’s forces ; 

The torrent Kishon o'er them rolled ; 
lliat ancient river, Kishon old, 

Swept and tore them out of sight — 

Trample, my soul, upon their miglit I 
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Then clattered the horses* hoo& along. 

In the huny-skuny flight of the strong. 

Curse Meroz, saith the Angel of the Lord, 

A twofold curse upon her dastard horde; 

For they against the mighty never came — 

They brought no succour in Jehovah’s nanfe.# 

But blest shall Jael be, the Kenite's wife, • 

O’er women blest in tents that lead their life. 

Water he asked — with costly bowl she sped. 

And gave him milk, the curded milk, instead. 

She to the nail applied her left, 

Her right hand to the hammer’s heft ; 

She smote him till his head was cleft — 

She smote, she pierced his temples well, 

And at her feet he bowed, he fell : 

He bowed, he fell, he lay outspread ; 

And where he bowed, he fell mere dead. 

From the window the mother of Sisera spied ; 

She looked through the lattice, and, looking, she cried : 
<< 0 1 why is his coming so long to descry? 

Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ? why ?” 

Her prudent women made reply ; 

She to herself in answer said, 

Have they not in battle sped ? 

Have they not shared the spoil they got ? 

A damsel or two to each captain’s lot ? 

A robe of price for Sisera too, 

Broidered with flowers of various hue. 

Rarely wrought, and rich to view ?’* 

So perish, Lord, all foes of thine I 
But let all those who love thee shine 
Forth like the sun — the sun at best. 

In all his glory full exprest. 


M. J. Chapman. 
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ROBERT MACNTSH, ESQDIBE. 

Robert Macnish, who, with learned pen, has anatomised Sleep and Drunken- 
ness, and, with something more searching than pen, cut up those bodies which, 
while alive, were subject to the genial or drowsy influences of Drunkenness and 
Sleep, is the hero of^ur present month’s gallery. It would be needless to 
recommend to the fllvourable notice of the readers of this Magazine the friendly 
countenance of the Modem Pythagorean. His histo^is brief — brief enough 
to be squeezed, withOQtany effort of condensation on our parts, into the customary 
))age. Glasgow, city of St. Mungo and rum-pilinch, saw his birth, some two- 
and-thirty years ago. He was initialed into the primal misery of mankind, 
t. e. education, in the ducal city of Hamilton, not far from the residence of the 
first and shabbiest Duke of Scotland. Here he pursued his infantile studies 
with s8bh success, as to be looked upon as the greatest blockhead of his time; 
the lowest seat in the class being his by such prescriptive title, that if chance 
dethroned him from it by the substitution of another, the day of so marvellous 
an event was considered to be one of such wonder and rejoicing as to demand a 
holiday. Emancipated from this tutelage, he was doomed to be what in the 
Scottish language is called a wTiter — a personage who, in more southern lati- 
tudes, is designated an attorney ; but Macnish shewed symptoms of conscience, 
and resolutely determining not to lower his character by becoming a lawyer, 
commenced a most successful career as a body-snatcher. 

Tis better from the grave the dead to draw, 

Than clap the living in the tomb of law, 

as some poet, whose name has never yet been divulged to tho public, remarks in 
a poem tnat still remains in MS. pend nos. 

Acting on the principle laid down in this distich, IMacnish set about his 
medical studies with the zeal of a philosopher and the muscle of a resurrectionist. 
We sincerely believe that there is no ground for accusing him of being involved, 
to any considerable extent, in the scientific prrctices, carried, soon after the 
commencement of his professional career, to their perfSection by Messrs Burke 
and Hare ; at least, it never was brought home to him, or any thing which 
appeared to us to be of sufficient testimony. Tliat he was sent on a mission 
of medicine to slay the Caithnessians, close by the neighbourhood of the far- 
famed house of John O’firoats, cannot be denied. Equally certain is it, that 
while ravaging the whole of that hospitable — though, according to woiks on 
geography, inhospitable— * coast, he laid up ample materials for arranging the 
phenomena affcTwards dissertated upon in hi| tlssay on Drunkenness. Thence, 
qualified by the civilisation of the North, he proceeded to Pans ; and there he 
was bitten with an ambition for authorship. He began with Drunkenness^ and 
naturally proceebed to ^leep. Both are good books ; the author, of course, 
thinks that that which the public least regarded, Steep, is superior to that which 
met with the larger degree of popular fiivour. Blackwood's Magazmc received 
his first monthly effusion — it was something about a mctcmp^chosis ; to which 
he affixed what was, of course, the roost appropriate signature, “ A Modern 
Pythagorean.*' The sobriquet has stuck to him, and a Miklern Pythagorean he 
will be to the end of the cliapter ; though he should eat as much venison as an 
alderman, aniT outlive his modernness as much as George Coleman the Younger 
has outlived his youth. The Book of Aphorisms^ the greater part of which riri- 
ginally appeared in our pages, is one of his most popular works, being composed 
on the model of the most celebrated authors; such as Solomon, Confucius, 
Aristotle, O'Doherty, Cato the Censor, Tlieognis, the golden verses of the ancient 
Pythagoras, Rochefoucauld, and other eminent personages, whose writings are, 
or should have been, engraved in letters of gold, on pillars of alabaster. 

He is now in the prime of life and the full vigour of increasing practice. 
During the prevalence of cholera in Scotland, his unwearied services were of 
eminent advantage in quelling or averting the {ffague ; and though we do not 
wish for its return to afford him a new opportunity of displaying his zeal and 
ability, we hope that the ordinary fate of mankind will keep him amply at work 
as an M.D., while more hilarious influences will constantly bring liim before the 
public as the M. P. 
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SCOITISII ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Whoever may sit down to study the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland, under 
the idea that he is approaching a task 
over which he is likely to fall asleep, 
will find that his imagination had 
drawn a picture to which the original 
bears no resemblance. Generally speak- 
ing, we are ready to admit that church 
history, as it has too often been treated, 
is not the must inviting subject in the 
woi Id. Strifes about words, rather than 
alKiiit things — controversies touching 
points of doctrine, the greater portion 
of which had better not be dealt with 
controversially at all, — these, with fre- 
quent displays of worldly ambition, 
cloaking itself under the guise of zeal 
for gospel-truth, make up, in too many 
instances, the staple commodity with 
which the cliurch historian has to deal. 
Now, though to hunt tlie Manicheaii 
through all his twistings and turnings, 
and to ex])ose the sophistries of Noceus 
in the Kast, and Pravias in the West, 
be employments well adapted to the 
atmosphere of a cloister, it wgre loo 
much to expect that the busy, bustling 
man of the world will ever draw off 
bi.N attention from matters that interest 
his passions and affect his interests, in 
order to yawn over details as little 
instructive as they are lively. To be 
sure, the narrative of the early per- 
secutions is to most people stiying 
<Tioiigh. There is a strange propensity 
among us to lake delight in the de- 
scriptioiK, if not in the actual contem- 
plation, of our neighbour’s sufferings. 
Yet even these have been so grievously 
overcolourcd, and drawn out to a 
length so unconscionable, that few ex- 
cept the student — and even he must 
be of a peculiar turn of mind — would 
think of going through with them. 
\\q liold, therefore, that ecclesiastical 
history, properly so called, is not in 
the C'}es of men in general a very 
inviting subject of study ; and the very 
best proof of the justice of our opinion 
is to be found in the fact, that not one 
man in a hundred, even of those who 
are presumed to be well read, knows 
any thing at all about the matter. 

We shall probably be met at the 
threshold of our argument by some 
such objections as these : ‘Ms it pie* 
tended that among well-educated men 
there are any who have not made them- 
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selves familiar with church history? 
Who that has re|id Gibbon — and every 
scholar read.s GibbSn — can be ignorant 
of the fortunes of Christianity in the 
outset? Are tfce crusades strange to 
us ? Do we know nothing of the era 
of Leo X. ? Are not Henry’s vices and 
Mary’s cruelties familiar as a house- 
hold word ? And in the dowrifsd of the 
English monarchy during Charles l.’s 
time, do we not peruse a remarkable 
page in the hook of the church?” 
Gently, gently, good reader; you get 
on a great deal too fast; and, like 
most persons when they are in a hurry 
to reach a given point, you are conti- 
nually stumbling. 

We admit that most men have read 
Gibbon, and that many supiKise they 
have gathered from his narrative a 
very competent stock of knowledge on 
the subject of the church during her 
struggles to power ; but we beg to 
bint to them, with all becoming diffi- 
dence, that they are quite mistaken. 
Gibbon’s subject is in no instance the 
church ; neither do his details throw 
much light upon her proceedings. lie 
is the painter of human nature as it 
was during long ages of darkness, and 
effeminacy, and crime ; and he is by no 
means a fiiithful painter even of that. 
(Tibbon’s story is of the rise and fall of 
empires, into which ecclesiastical affairs 
are introduced only incidentally, and 
always in the very worst spirit. Gib- 
bon sneers and ridicifles whenever he 
fancies that an opportunity is given ; 
and takes care to throw upon religion 
the blame of crimes with which she is 
no way even remotely connected. For 
it will be found that, according to his 
own shewing, not one of the great re- 
volutions which lie desenbes is attri- 
butable to a religious feeling, either in 
ruler or people. In his hands, the 
church is uniformly the instrument 
with which the politician works out 
his own purposes, — now persecuting, 
in order to sustain his authority, now 
protecting, with the view of rallying 
a powerful faction about him. But 
neither of the operations of the pious 
men who laboured through good report 
and through evil to advance the Lord’s 
kingdom, nor yet of the progress which 
that kingdom made, has he kept any 
record. We repeat, then, that he who 
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trusts to Gibbon for even the outline 
of any portion of ecclesiastical history, 
leans upon a reed. 

Nobody doubts that with the pro- 
gress of tlie crusades most persons are 
Similiar ; — but, wha^ then ? Where- 
soever directed, iHiether against the 
Saracens, the Waldeiises, or the Moors 
^of Spain, they partc^k in all cases 
*inuch more of a political than of a 
religious character, being wielded by 
princes and prelates for the furtherance 
of th||r own secular views — by no 
means springing out of the religious 
enthusiasm of the people. We assert 
this without forgetting that Peter the 
Hermit preached to the poor as well 
as to the rich, and that the poor were 
the most inilaincd by his oratory. For, 
after all, it was to found a new king- 
dom in Syria, and to acquire titles and 
possessions in a foreign land, that they 
by whom the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre was undei'taken put on their 
harness. So likew'ise in Spam and 
among the Cottian Alps. It was a 
struggle for the possession of Gieiiada 
that cost the Moors so dear; and it 
was to win the pnneipahty of Beziers 
that Simon de Montfort led his fol- 
lowers into Languedoc. 

Far be it from us to deny that the 
narrative part of lliese wars forms an 
episode, and a remarkable one too, in 
the great history of liie church’s for- 
tunes. The same thing may he said 
of what bcfel while Leo occupied the 
papal chaii ; while Henry’s proceed- 
ings, and those of his daughter, de- 
serve to be regarded in a precisely 
similar light. In Henry, to be sure, 
we find througl^ut, not the church- 
man, but the politician. His motive 
is in no insUnce a religious one. 11 is 
worst passions are his guides ; and to 
indulge these he breaks through the 
restraints of conscience, and order, and 
usage, llis^aughter is far more of a 
religious actor than he. A bigot to 
the papal communion, Mary lives and 
dies with one end, and only one before 
her, namely, to bring back her country, 
by fair means or by foul, within the pale 
of the llomibh Church. But when we 
go lower, and examine the acts and 
the princip1e.s of those who played 
their parts under the first Charles,* we 
find just as little of religious feeling at 
work among them as exists now among 
the great body of church reformers. 
Who can attribute Cromwell’s beha- 
viour to any impulses of religious 


zeal, or suspect Charles himself of the 
slightest devotion to the church, except 
so far as he esteemed it a buttress 
whereby to uphold the monarchy ? It 
is not, therefore, fair to treat these 
morsels of general hi.story as if they 
w'ere parts and parcels of the history 
of Christ's church. They contain the 
record of events — great political events 
— nil of which unquestionably affected 
for good or evil the state of the clmicli 
at the time ; but we entirely err if we 
treat them as portions of a history, 
of which the chuich may be consi- 
dered as the principal subject. 

The only man, as far as we know, 
that ever made an attempt to write a 
history of the church, considered as a 
commiiniiy entirely distinct from the 
state, was Dr. Milner, late master of 
the Grammar School in Kingston' upon- 
Hull. Dr. Milner hroimht to his task 
great piety, great fervour, creat ilevo- 
tion to the cause of what he believed to 
l»e truth, a very moderate stock of learn- 
ing at second-hand, much industry, and 
prciudices of the most inordinutc dc- 
scriptiuii. The con5ec|ut nce has been, 
that not only is his hook heavy and 
weari|pnie to read, hut it ahounds with 
must absurd enunci«ition.s Dr. Milner, 
indeed, undertook to do what no un- 
inspired man can accomplish, and, a.s 
a matter of course, failed. Still his plan 
was so far a good one inusmiicli as, 
more tlian other labourers in the same 
vineyard, he aimed at making political 
ocyii Fences taki! a place sccondaiy to 
the progress of religious ojnniuii. But 
he attempted too iniich ; and partly on 
that account, partly iiecause lie thrust 
his own views coiiimually before his 
readers, he lias not siicceerled. Much 
less can Mosheyn be said to have 
conqiic rod the difHculties which stand 
in the way of such as strive to deal 
with the whole Church of Christ as 
with one subject. I\lo.sIieim is much 
more frequently a political than an 
ecclesiastical writer; and liis politics 
being spread over a very wide space, 
are necessarily confused. Nor is there 
any other ecclesiastical historian of 
whom a diflereut character may be 
predicated. Why should this be? 
Why are we without treatises which, 
placing the fortunes of the church in 
an attractive point of view, shall be 
read as men read other liistories, — for 
the sake of the information conveyed 
by them ? We answer, because the 
plan hitherto acted upon by eccle- 
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siastical writers has been so exceed- 
ingly defective, that the accomplish- 
ment of it could not fail of rcnaerins; 
a subject, in itself full of intere't and 
attraction, as dull, and confused, and 
repulsive, to all but the professional 
student, as it is possible to conceive. 
It is nonsense to think of writin<v any 
one continuous history of the church. 
The great body of believers lie so wide 
from one another — they are circum- 
stanced so differently as to privileges, 
authority, enlightenment, and means 
of instruction, that any attempt to deal 
with them as with one people must 
lead to disappointment. In the era of 
Constantine, indeed — nay, long before 
it — the church, though in spirit one 
community, was broken up into as 
many separate republics as there were 
sejiarate ci\il governments : nor could 
all the exertions of the papal see, 
even when papal power was at its 
lieight, hinder tliis state of things from 
existing, however it might succeed in 
disguising it. 

The notion which we have long 
formed to ourselves as to the mode 
of investigating what is called eccle- 
siastical history is, that it ouglit to be 
studied in detail. Of course, this im- 
plies that the churcli*s annals ought to 
be recorded in detail. Let us have, 
for example, one history of the church 
111 ludy, another of the church in Ger- 
nmny, a tliird of the church in England, 
a fourth of the church in Africa ; and 
though it may perhajis require s^little 
more time to get through the whole, 
still we will engage with eiicli under 
far more fiivourable circumstances than 
surround us when we sit down to the 
perusal of one mighty, because general, 
work. And the stock of information 
which we shall carry away with us, 
as each portion is concluded, will be 
f.ir more accurate, and therefore for 
more deeply impressed on our me- 
mories, than any which the universal 
historian can hope to convey. Nor, 
by the way, is it at all certain that the 
amount of matter to be written and 
read must undergo any fearful multi- 
plication. We live in an age when 
the art of condensation, at least, seems 
to be pretty well understood ; and for 
such purposes as this we are apt to 
imagine that it may be employed both 
fairly and profitably. 

There is, perhaps, no separate por- 
tion of church history with which it 
would be better for the general reader 


to commence his researches than that 
of Scotland. In the hrstl place, the 
period of time Over which the real 
church history of Scotland extends is 
very limited. Antiquaries, indeed, find 
ample ground pf controversy in inves- 
tigating the habiil and usages of the 
Culdees and the disciples of Columba. 
But he who #riles for the benefit of 
the general student will touch the£ 
points very lightly, conscious that the 
power of elucidating them lies not 
within his reach ; and that, i^en all 
is done, the subject in dispute nctweeii 
the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian 
remains pretty nearly what it was ere 
the pen of controversy was wielded. 
In like manner, he deals most wisely 
with the infont days of the church in 
Scotland who contents himself with a 
confession that he is unable to state 
precisely either the epoch of its erec- 
tion, or the means by which its founda- 
tions were laid. I'or, till the Anglo- 
Saxon church was esiablished, under 
the auspices of prelates who exercised 
their authority in the name of the pope, 
our knowledge of the religious condi- 
tion of the northern parts of Britain is 
little better than conjecture. We know 
only that there was a church, that it 
had its bishops and pastors, its own 
form of worship, and its peculiar doc- 
trines; hut how its machinery was 
worked, or what effect it produced 
upon the morals and manners of the 
people, we cannot tell. A page or two, 
therefore, devoted to that part of the 
subject, seems to be all that the ordi- 
nary reader would desire ; and will be 
quite as much as tilt judicious writer 
can find it worth his while to devote 
to it. 

Theeraof Romish domination in Scot- 
land, thougli it extended over a period 
of neaily a thousand years, is, like the 
annals of the same church in other lands, 
little fertile in transactions of which au 
elaborate account can be required. It 
would appear, indeed, that the Scots 
submitted but grudgingly to the papal 
sway; and that they resisted to the 
uttermost the attempts of the English 
branch of the church to establish a 
delegated a'^cendancy over them. But, 
except in recording these disputes, the 
historian finds few events that demand 
from him particular notice, Scotland 
having been wholly exempt from those 
heavings of the public mind which, 
more than once, in England, in Italy, 
and elsewhere, indicated a growing 
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dissatisfaction with the exi$tin$r state 
of things. Vet it would ill become 
any one who writes, as we suppose 
our historian to do, in a spirit of per- 
fect fairness and impartiality, to with- 
hold from the ScotUsh clergy, or the 
Scottish branch of ttm Romish church, 
the praise which is their due. During 
t|)at extended season of*barbarism and 
cruel oppression elsewhere, it was the 
church, and the church alone, that kept 
up the semblance of civilisation, or did 
aught tpwards establishing the prin- 
dplcs of humanity among the people. 
For the intercourse w*hich the clergy 
maintained with foreign nations, espe- 
cially with France and Italy, opened 
up a path for the introduction into 
their rude homes of some portion of 
the learning, the arts, and the foolish, 
which were never permitted to become 
extinct in the^e more favoured regions 
of Euroj^e ; while the use which they 
made of their superior knowledge, and 
of the authority with which they were 
clothed as ministers of religion, was 
to check the ferocity of the barons, 
to soften their manners, and not rarely 
to wrest from their hands the weapons 
which they were accustomed to use one 
against the other. 

Had the benefits conferred upon 
Scotland by the Romish church, during 
her long night of intellectual darkness, 
been confined within these limits, even 
these would be sufficient to excite 
in the impartial and the reflecting a 
distaste for the language of unmea- 
sured abuse with which it is sometimes 
the practice to speak of her. But they 
were not thus coiitined. To the cleigy 
it was mainly owing that the chain of 
domestic slavery was broken in Scot- 
land. They emancipated the bonds- 
men belonging to their estates long 
before the lay-proprietors thought of 
doing so ; and set an example which 
the barons, however reluctantly, were 
compelled to follow. The clergy, 
moreover, provided with a liberal 
hand for the necessities of the poor, 
the orphan, the widow, and the in- 
firm ; indeed, the extent of their cha- 
rities was neither known nor appre- 
ciated, till tlie scenes of misery that 
ensued upon the suppression of the 
monasteries forced conviction even 
upon the most incredulous. Again, 
the clergy were botli the founders and 
the supporters of schools and colleges. 
The magnificence of the edifices d^i- 
cuted b} them to learning and piety con- 


tinues to attract admiration at this day. 
Whatever Scotland possesses of cathe- 
drals, of universities, of works of art, 
applied to their noblest purpose, — the 
adornment of places set apart for the 
worsliip of Goa, she owes to the zeal 
of the clergy ; to whose patriotism the 
earliest public roads and bridges are 
likewise to be traced back. In one 
word, if the Scottish clergy of the 
middle ages did possess an undue 
share of wealth, it is past dispute that 
they applied it to far better purposes 
than those kept in view by whom they 
were succeeded ; for, in the eyes of 
the thanes, riches were desired only as 
the means of personal indulgence in 
riotous living, indiscriminate profu- 
sion, or the cariyring on of mutual 
hostilities. 

Such are a few of the benefits for 
which, politically speaking, Scotland 
stands indebted to iier Pnpiah clergy. 
In a religious point of view, it must 
likewise be remembered that they have 
been benefactors to their country of 
the highest order. Thiough them has 
descended to mode rii times tlie know- 
ledge of Divine truths, together with 
the Seri p4iires, — corrupted oflen enough 
in practice, but in themselves pure and 
unadulterated. So far, indeed, the Rom- 
ish church in general holds a position 
towards the Reformed churches not dis- 
similar to that which the Jews of old 
held in reference to Christians at large. 
The leading articles of our faith, as 
w'ell^is the warrant on which these are 
established, were transmitted through 
a channel which, though occasionally 
polluted by the adhesion of grosser 
matter, conveyed entire the doctrines 
and ritual of tlie purest ages. 

With these facte before him, the 
candid writer will be very cautious 
not to adopt, without minute exami- 
nation, statements touching tlie morals 
and belief even of the Romish clergy, 
which rest on no better grounds than 
the assertions of their successful oppo- 
nents. It is well known that, amid the 
strife of hostile parties, nothing is more 
common than to attempt the justifica- 
tion of an injury by heaping reproach 
upon the heads of those who have 
sustained it ; and in this way a double 
unhappiness lias always been reserved 
for such as survive the ruin of a cause 
in which their fortunes and good names 
were embarked. No reputation is less 
safe than that of him who is onpressed 
by a faction, which afterwards becomes 
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domiiiant* For these reasons wc hold 
that it is both unsafe and unfair to 
admit, without considerable qualifica- 
tions, the enunciations of the more 
violent Protestant writers, when they 
attack the conduct of the Romish 
priesthood ; while it is worse than 
absurd to assume that all the leaminj;, 
and all the pure religious zeal of the 
sixteenth century, was to be found on 
the side of those who separated them- 
selves from the old establishment. 

But while all this is felt and acted 
upon, there will be no breach of can- 
dour in drawing from facts, acknow- 
ledged on both sides, the conclusions 
to which they naturally lead The 
Church of Rome, by endeavouring to 
force upon her clergy a species of self- 
denial no where enjoined in Scripture, 
gave occasion to many gross practical 
irregularities, at which slic found her- 
self compelled to connive. Towards 
the close of her dominion in Scotland, 
indeed, the matter went so far as to 
shock the less profligate portion of the 
body themselves ; more especially when 
they found that'the reformers made it a 
handle wherewith powerfully to work 
upon the minds of tW people. Accord- 
ingly, we find the dean and effapter of 
Aberdeen, while counselling their ordi- 
nary, at his lordschipis desyre for 
reformation to be maid, and stanching 
of heresies pullelant within the deocie,” 
opening their fire thus : ‘‘ Imprimis, 
That my Lord of Abcnleene cause the 
kirk men within his lordschipis deocic 
to reform themsclfis in all tWir^lan- 
den.s maner of living, and to remove 
their opin concubines, as well grete as 
small, under such pains as is contained 
in the law and acts provinciall.’’ Nor 
do these zealous dignitaries stop here ; 
the prelate himself comes in for an 
admonition : when that the premissis 
by the helpe of God may take the bet- 
ter cflect, they humblie and heartilie 
pray and exhort my lord, their ordinar, 
for resting of his own conscience, and 
weal of his lordschipis deocie, eviting 
of great slander ; and because all they 
that are contrarious to the religioun 
Christiane promise faythful obedience 
to the prelates, so that they will mend 
their own lives and their inferiors, and 
conform to the law of God and iloly 
Kirk ; in respect hereof that his lord- 
schip will be so good as to shew good 
and edificative example, in especial, 
in removing and discharging himself 
of the company of the gentlewoman 


by whom he is gretelie slandered ; 
without the whilk be done, divers that 
are pertinax say they cannot accept 
consail and correctidun of him who 
will not correct himself.'' 

Upon evidence such as this — the 
remonstrances, %.n^, of course, the un- 
willing admissions, of portions of their 
own body — is impossible not to 
believe that the morals of the Popish 
clergy, just previous to the Reforma- 
tion, were in Scotland, not less than 
in England and in Italy, very impure. 
Of the doctrines of the churfh it is 
unnecessary to say much. They were 
at the dawn of the Reformation what 
they are still, — so overlaid with false- 
hood and error, as almost to deserve 
the most opprobrious of the epithets 
which Knox and his coadjutors were 
accustomed to heap upon them. Every 
lover of truth and piety will therefore 
feel grateful to those resolute men who 
hazarded their lives in the attack upon 
this stronghold of error and corruption. 
Yet may we, of the Church of England, 
be permitted, perhaps, to regret that 
they had determined to view the eccle- 
siastical edifice against which the as- 
sault was directed, not as a structure 
which, after being purified and repaired, 
might be usefully employed for the ac- 
complishment of the ^at object which 
it was originally meant to serve, but as 
one of which the defects or excrescences 
were so numerous as to require total 
demolition, m order that space might 
be afforded for tl'e foundation of another 
on a basis totally different. We are 
well aware that there exists now the 
utmost cordiality, though there never 
can be communion, between the re- 
formed churches of England and of 
Scotland. l>«ong may this state of 
things continue ; for the slightest 
estrangement on either side would 
probably lead to the overthrow of both. 
But such was not always the case ; 
and it is past dispute, that of their 
ancient feuds, as well as of the funda- 
mental differences that still and must 
for ever keep the one from coalescing 
with the other, the enemies of both 
make good use. For it is madness 
to deny that when the clergy of one 
church are considered only as laymen 
by another, incapable of administering 
the sacraments, or otherwise dischaig- 
ing the pastoral office, in the places of 
worship in whicli their brethren officiate, 
the body of Christ has been riven to a 
degree which all good men will de- 
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plore. It is, therefore, to be lamented 
that the Scottish reformers should have 
placed themselves, through excess of 
zeal against error, in a position, not of 
hostility, certainly, but as certainly not 
of community and brotherhood, towards 
tlieir fellow-labourei^ Within the realm 
of England . 

How far the genera] student, wlio 
reads as much for amusement as for 
instruction, will be disposed to go 
along with us in this our expression 
of regret, wc cannot tell. If, indeed, 
he be df a temper to be attracted only 
by stirring passages — if he be apt 
to grow languid in his researches, as 
often as tliese carry him into quiet 
times, — then we are sure that he will 
not ioin in our regret. For in nothing 
is the ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
land so different from that of other 
countries, as in the hurry and bustle 
of its spirit; a state of things which 
mny fairly be traced buck to the pe- 
culiar form of church government 
adopted by the leaders of the Scotti.Nh 
reformation, ^ow Presbyterian i^ni .u.d 
the monarchical principle acree very 
well. Of old there was little or no 
harmony between tliein ; so that the 
annals of the reformed church intro- 
duce us for a while to a succession of 
contests, all of them referable to the 
impulses of religious feeling, and all of 
the roost spint>stirrmg kind. When 
these begin to wear away, we liaie 
other subjects to succeed them scarcely 
less interesting. The genius of the 
reformation in Scotland was of a very 
inconsistent order. At the outset the 
right of private yudg.ment was stoutly 
advocated ; by and by all opinions 
were treated as offences against God's 
law which fell not in to a nicety with 
those of Melville and his adherents. 
Yet Knox and Melville were so far 
from thinking alike on eveiy point, 
that they may in some sort be pro- 
nounced the leaders of two perfectly 
opposite schools. Knox was an un- 
flinching enemy of papal usurpation ; 
but he was no leveller. Melville w'as 
a scholar in the school of Geneva, and 
made die Church of Scotland what she 
is. And thus it has been throughout. 
In eveiy generation fresh reformers 
have arisen ; so that it may with truth 
be said, that in Scotland there has been 
no end of religious controversy. 

For a clear and impartial account 
of the progress of these controversies, 
from their commencement in the six- 


teenth century down to ihk repeal of 
the penal laws in 1792, we are happy 
in being able to refer the curious in 
these matters to a concise, but able 
history, which the Rev. Dr. Russell 
has recently put forth. If, indeed, we 
have any fault to find with a writer 
who never writes otherwise than well, 
it is that he has wasted more space 
and more ingenuity than were required 
in what may be termed liis preliminary 
chapters. But we know that it is hardly 
fair to expect that an author, who has 
once wielded with effect the pen of a 
controversialist, will let slip any favour- 
able oppoitunity that may offer of re- 
tnculcating his own opinions. Wc 
know, also, that Dr. Russell has done 
no more ; for his account of the first set- 
tlement of Christianity in Scotland, and 
of the usages of the Culdees, though 
somewhat more minute than the general 
reader is likely to relish, may be traced 
back, not unfairly, to a tilting match 
which the author had a few years nuo 
with Hr. Jameson. Still we must take 
the liberty of assuring him that, in 
spite of the skill and research displayed 
in every page, his two fir:»t chapters 
have been to us, and will probably be 
to othe^, somewhat hard of digestion. 
Moreover, is our able author quite sure 
that the Waldeiises had an episcopacy 
at all ? e very much doubt the fact ; 
but it IS of no consequence, as bearing 
u{>on the general argument. 

Having given his own views as to 
the doctrines and discipline of the pri- 
mitife Scottish church, and sketched 
w'ltli a inasteily hand her condition as 
a province of Koine, Dr. Russell pro- 
ceeds, at the o})eiiing of his fourth 
chapter, to describe the causes which 
o})crated, both in Scotland and else- 
where, to weaken *tlie authority of the 
Popish hierarchy. In Scotland, the 
enormous wealth of the church had 
become a manifest source of weakness. 
Early in the fifteenth century, more 
than one half of the territorial property, 
or of its annual produce, was in the 
hands of the clergy ; and though they 
did apply a portion of it to the best 
uses, it was not to be expected that 
the people would rest satisfied. In- 
temperance, luxury , selhshuess, — these 
were the charges brought against the 
clerical order, long before a movement 
had been made to reform the church ; 
and the greediness with which they 
were received and propagated boded 
no good to the establisnineiit, so soon 
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as its dcN^rines began to be contro- 
verted in earnest. 

The early attempts of reformers, 
north of the Tweed, were few, feeble, 
and far between. In 1407, an English 
priest named Risby, having adopted 
the opinions of Widif, ventured to 
carry them into Scotland. But the 
field was not yet prepared for the good 
seed ; and the pious labourer reaped 
only contumely and violence. He 
was summoned before Lawrence Lin- 
dores, the established inquisitor of 
heretical pravity, pronounced guilty, 
and committed to the flames. A si- 
milar result attended tlie preaching, in 
1432, of Paul Craw, a native of Bohe- 
mia, who ventured to promulgate the 
notions of lluss in the University of 
St. Andrews. The charge brought 
against these martyrs is not clearly 
defined ; though in both cases it ap- 
pears to have been founded on certain 
dangerous conclusions touching the 
papal office, the authority of the priest- 
fiood, and the nature-of the holy sacra- 
ment. But the severity with which 
they were treated, joined to the natural 
indifierence of a rude people to abstract 
discussions, put a stop for a time to 
the progress of innovation. NDr when, 
in 1494, several persons of distinction, 
known as the Lollards of Kyle,*’ 
renewed it, was the attem])t more 
prosperous. The Lollards were cited 
to appear before the king and the 
Archbishop of Clusgow, to answer for 
their opinions ; and Knox, in his 
history, takes care to represen l» them 
as bold and insolent protestors against 
Popery. But by the archbishop, and 
indeed by liie Scottish clergy in general, 
they were clearly considered as harm- 
less, though mistaken enthusiasts; for 
the former dismissed them with an ad- 
monition to beware of dangerous no- 
velties, and cunteut themselves with 
the faith of the church. 

When the Archbishop of Glasgow 
considered it safe to make thus light 
of dangers which had already as- 
sumed in (rermany a formidable front, 
Henry VIll. was still a strenuous ad- 
vocate of arrangements which he was 
by nnd by destined to overthrow. 
The change which took place in his 
sentiments, however, operated as a 
powerful stimulus to the zeal of the 
Scottish priests. They became se- 
riously alarmed, and resolved to pro- 
tect, witli a vigorous hand, the esta- 
blishment from the fate which had 


overtaken that of England. Neither 
was an occasion for the indulgence of 
this humour long wanting. Patrick 
Hamilton, a young man of noble 
lineage, whose attention had been acci- 
dentally drawn to the doctrines of the 
German divinea» repaved to the Conti- 
nent for the purple of studying them 
with greater care. He became a com- 
lete convert f and on his return to 
is native country, in 1528, inveighed 
against the corruptions of the church 
with so much zeal and eloquence, as 
to produce a strong effect qpon the 
public mind. The necessity of crush- 
ing him at once was both seen and 
admitted ; yet, as be enjoyed a certain 
rank in the ecclesiastical body, being 
titular Ablx>t of Ferns, his brethren 
determined to deal subtly with him. A 
Dominican friar, by name Campbell, 
under the pretext of wishing to inquire 
into his doctrines, solicited his conver- 
sation at St. Andrews, where he was 
residing; and having drawn from him 
a full and unguarded statement of his 
creed, denounced him as a heretic. 
Hamilton was forthwith arrested, put 
upon his trial before the Archbishop 
of Glasgow and the primate, found 
guilty, as a matter of course, and con- 
demned. He was hurried to execution 
with indecent haste, the prelates fear- 
ing lest the king might impose his 
royal prerogative of pardon ; but he 
did not sufier in vain. The calmness 
of his demeanour at the stake, together 
with the fate of Campbell, who died 
raving mad no great while afterw'ards, 
produced the usual results. One in- 
novator was remove^ ; but a hundred 
were ready to walk in his footsteps. 

The torch which was applied to the 
pile that was to consume the mortal 
body of Patrick Hamilton, may be 
truly described as lighting up the flame 
of hostility to the Church of Rome 
throughout all Scotian^. Even among 
the regular clergy there were multitudes 
who began to discuss in the pulpit 
the topics of the day, most of whom 
were driven to seek a refuge in Eng- 
land from the persecution with which 
they were threatened. We do not find, 
however, that any fresh martyrdom oc- 
curred till 1 533, when one Henry For- 
rest, a Benedictine monk, died at the 
stake. But the death of this man was 
attended by a circumstance which ap- 
pears to us not undeserving of record. 
After sentence had been passed upon 
him, and he was condemned to suffer, 
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^ One John Lindsay, a plain and 
simple man wlio attended the bishop, 
gave his adTice to burn him in some 
hollow cellar ; for the smoke, said he, 
of Mr. Patrick Hamilton hath infected 
all those on whom it blew.” — It re- 
quired,*’ says D|^ Russell, ** the expe- 
rience and the incre&ing knowledge of 
nearly two centuries to enable man- 
Mnd to profit by the i%mark of John 
Lindsay ; the import of which was 
nothing less than an eloquent and 
powerful dissuasive against all perse- 
cution the ground of religious faith. 

The advice of plain simple Mr. John 
Lindsay was not followed ; and trials, 
and condemnations, and burnings, went 
on as before. Among others brought 
to the bar of the prelates was Kathe- 
rine Hamilton, sister of the Abbot of 
Ferns, of whose martyrdom we ha\e 
spoken ; and the question on which 
she was examined was her belief or 
disbelief in the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by works.” She denied that such 
doctrine was scriptural. Upon this 

Master John Spence, the lawyer/' 
says Spolswood, ** held a long dis- 
course with her about that purpose, 
telling her that there were divers sorts 
of works, — worki of con^ruitif and 
worki of condignitf: in the applica- 
tion whereof he cotl^umed a long time. 
The woman growing thereupon into a 
chafe, cried out, ** HW/c hire, work 
thertj^ what kind if working ts all 
thU?" The king, who was present, 
laughed lieartily. ** Yet, taking the 
gentlewoman aside, be moved her to 
recant her opinions; and by her en- 
sainple divers oihgrs at the same time 
abjured their profession.” 

One more anecdote of this period 
we are tempted to give ; and we give 
it in the woids of our author. 

1539. This year a meeting of 
bishops was held in the capital, when 
several individqpls were sisted liefore 
them, charged with the crime of having 
given a favourable reception to the 
dogmas of the German tlieology. On 
this occasion nearly all the culprits 
were of the clerical order; a circum- 
stance which could not fail to create 
alarm and lesentment in the breasts of 
their superiors. Four priests and a 
layman of good family were consumed 
in the same fire, under the walls of the 
castle. It is related of one of the 
former, Thomas Forrest, canon of Co- 
linsificb and vicar of Dollar, that a 
short time before bis impeachment he 


had been admonished bjr hil ordinary, 
the Bishop of Dunkeld, in regard to n 
practice which he followed of preach- 
ing to the people on tlie epistle or 
gospel of the day. The good-natured 
prelate exhorted him to forbear, as his 
diligence in that particular would in- 
fellibly ex|)ose him to the charge of 
heresy ; adding, however, that * if he 
could find a good goipel or a good 
qiktle, which made for the liberty of 
Holy Church, he might expound it to 
his parishioners, and let the rest alone.* 
Forrest replied, that * he had read both 
the Old Testament and the New, and 
tliat he littd never found an ill epistle 
or gospel in either of them.’ The 
bishop remarked, in return, * 1 thank 
God I have lived well tliese many years, 
and never knew either the New or the 
Old. 1 content myself with my por- 
tesse and pontifical ; and if you, clear 
Thomas, leave not these fantasies, you 
will repent when you cannot mend it.* 
The latter answered, * that he believed 
it to be his duty to do what he did, 
and had laid liis account with any 
danger which might follow.’ ” 

It was a grievous misfortune to 
Scotland, both in a religious and a 
political^int of view, that James V’., 
so far from following the example set 
him by Henry V'lll., espoused with 
great zral the cause of the establish- 
ment. For this several reasons may 
be assigned. In the first place James, 
unlike the King of England, could 
seek for councillors m matters of stale 
nowhere except among the clergy. 
These, having monopoli.sed whatever 
of learning and refinement there existed 
north of the Tweed, were of necessity 
employed in almost all offices of trust ; 
while the nobility, a proud, ignorant, 
and barbarous racef looked with jea- 
lousy at the elevation of persons whom 
they knew to be asi superior to them- 
selves in mental acquirements, as tliey 
were inferior in birtb, power, and skill 
in tlie warlike exercises. Such an 
order of things could not but create 
in tbe royal mind a strong leaning in 
favour of that portion of his subjects 
whom alone he found capable of aid- 
ing him with their advice, and, as a 
necessary consequence, induced him 
to give his countenance to atrocities 
which in his secret heart he condemned. 
Ill the next place, James, a poor prince, 
was not insensible to the influence of a 
bribe ; and tlie pope, by making over 
to him a portion of the church’s pro- 
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K welfk ikr to secure his prote^ tioo 
B residue. Lastly^ the intrigues 
of France, co-operating with his own 
Jealousy of England, rendered him 
averse to the adoption of a religious 
system, of which one, and that an im- 
mediate, consequence must have been, 
to bind together the two British nations 
in bonds of the closest amity. All these 
causes combined to render James V. 
in practice, what in disposition he was 
not, an enemy to freedom of inquiry, 
and a cruel persecutor of such um dared 
to exercise it. On the other hand, the 
nobles, liating the priesthood, and cast- 
ing greedy eyes on the church lands, 
took their part, in a great measure, 
with the reformers; and carrying the 
common people along with them, soon 
brought the question between light and 
darkness to the arbitrament of the 
sword. 

We cannot afford space for an out- 
line of the events which characterised 
the troublous period from 1.539 to 
15G5. There is, indeed, the less 
necessity for our doing so, that our 
readers will find the tale well told by 
Dr. Russell ; and Ins work being port- 
able, and of very moderate cost, is 
perfectly witliin their reach. We con- 
tent our»elvfs, therefore, by stating that 
it was a season of great disorder and 
suffering, stained at the outset by tlie 
cruelties of Cardinal Beaton, towaixls 
its termination by the excesses and 
crimes of tlie reformers; for the re- 
formatmn, being conducted in defiance 
of the powers that were, went foiavard 
amid tumult, bloodshed, and plunder. 
At last the teachers of the new faith 
so fur triumphed, that, duriug Maiy’s 
absence in France, the famous conven- 
tion parliament held ils sitting, hy the 
votes of which Popery was abolished. 
The same authority pronounced the 
ancient clergy to be nothing better 
than usurpers, and the new preachers 
the only persons authorised to admi- 
nister the sacraments, in like manner, 
it was decreed ** that the sayers and 
hearers of mass should, for the first 
oflTence, forfeit all their goods, movable 
and immovable, and suffer a corporal 
punishment besides, at the discretion 
of the magistrate ; that for a repetition 
of this misdemeanour they should be 
banished out of the kingdom ; and 
that, if they transgressed in a similar 
manner a third time, they should be 
put to death.'* This was pretty well 
for men who look up arms, at the out- 


set, under the plea of vindicating roan's 
natural right to worship God in his 
own way. Brt it was not the only 
inconsistency of which the reformers 
were guilty. 

Among other propositions brought 
forward in thisi ^riiament, there was 
one to the effect ** that the revenue of 
the ecclesiastic^ establishment should 
be employed in supporting the reforiqr 
ed ministry, in maintaining schools, 
and in supplying the wants of the 
poor.*’ Now nothing could be further 
from the intentions of die Lords of the 
Congregation than that any such ar- 
rangements should be macie. So far 
as regarded the claims of religion, 
considered as a system of doctrine and 
pious uses, they were all that John 
Knox could desire; but the moment 
a question of property came before 
them, they saw with totally different 
eyes. In common decency, however, 
they could not put a direct negative 
on the suggestion ; so they evaded it 
by turning the zeal of the preachers 
towards subjects more strictly theo- 
logical, and requiring from them, first 
a confession of mith, and by and by a 
book of discipline. The former was 
soon completed : it received the sanc- 
tion of parliament, and has never, as 
far as we know, been misconstrued. 
The latter is also on record; and 
proves to demonstration, that to intro- 
duce a parity of rank among the clergy 
formed no part of the plan of church 
government originally devised by Knox. 
This is a bold assertion, standing op- 
posed as it doe.s to the Claim of Right, 
presented to the Convention of States 
in 1689, wherein it is asserted, that 

prelacy and the superiority of any 
office in the church above presbyters 
is and hath been a great and insup- 
portable grievance and trouble to the 
nation, and contrary to the inclinations 
of the generality of tl\^ people, they 
having been reformed from Popery by 
presbyters.” But we know that we 
are in a situation to justify it ; and we 
are very glad that Dr. Russell, by con- 
densing and bringing to one point a 
host of scattered evidence, enables us 
to do so in his own words. 

The Book of Discipline," says he, 
is divided into nine beads, according to 
the following arrangement : on doctrine ; 
on the sacraments ; on the abolishing of 
idolatry ; concerning ministers and their 
lawful election ; concerning the provision 
of ministers, and distribution of the rents 
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And poAsenions justly pertaining to the 
church ; of the rents and patrimony of 
the church ; concerning the censuring of 
offenders; conceniing elders aud dea- 
cons ; of the censure and deposition of 
ministers ; concerning the policy of the 
church. 

** III regard to tbe\^ei’gy, the authors 
of tins reformed scheme divided them 
into three orders: the •superintendent, 
the parochial ministeri and the reader. 
Of the first, who were intended to dis- 
charge several of the duties usually at- 
tached to the episcopal office, ten were 
apimintgd by the council to a corres])ond- 
iug number of diocesses. * 'i'beso men,* 
it is added, * must not be sufiered to live 
idle, ns the bishops have done heretofore, 
neither must they remain where gladly 
they would, but they must be preachers 
themselves, and not remain in one place 
above three or four months ; after which 
they must enter in visitation of their 
whole bounds, preach thrice a-w'eek at 
least, and not to rest till the churches be 
wholly planted, and provided of mini- 
sters, or, at the least, readers. In their 
visitation, they roust trv the life, dili- 
gence, and behuvioiir of the ministers; 
the order of the churches, and the man- 
ners of the people ; how the fioor is pro- 
vided ; and how the youth is instructed : 
they must ndmonii<h where ndiiionition 
needeth, and dress all things tliat by 
good counsel they are able to compose, 
finally, they must take note of all hei- 
nous crimes, that the same may he cor- 
rected by the censures of the church.* 
Knox informs his readers tliat su|>er- 
intendents w’ere nominated, not so much 
to meet any special emergency connected 
with tho times in which he lived, as that 
' all things in the church may be carried 
with order and w^ll.' It is remarkable, 
too, that the compilers of the Hook of 
Discipline were distinguished by prela- 
tical principles to the end of their days. 
'Winram, for example, tlied superintend- 
ent of Stratberii ; Willock was sunerin- 
tendent of tho West; Spotswood was 
many years a superintendent, and, as 
we learn from Iris son, the ecclesiastical 
historian, continued hostile to Presby- 
terian parity ; Douglas became Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews; and How w*as 
one of the three who aftera^ards defended 
tlie lawfulness of diocesan episcopacy at 
the conference appointed by the General 
Assembly in 1575. That Knox himself 
was no enemy to prelacy, considered as 
an ancient end apostolical institution, is 
rendered clear by his * Exhortation to 
England for the speedy embracing of 
Cbrist*B gospel.* Addressing the go- 
vernment of the young king, Edward V 1., 
be says, * Let no man be charged with 
preoemng of Jesus Christ above that 


which a mbn may do ; I medb that your 
bishoprics be so divid^, that every one 
of them (os they are now for the most 
part) may be made ten ; and so in every 
city and groat town there may be placed 
a godly learned man, with ao many joined 
with him for preaching and instruction as 
shall be thought sufficient for the bounds 
committed to their charge.* In short, no 
one was more deeply convinced than the 
Scottish reformer, that, to use the words 
which he adopted from Calvin, * parity 
breedeth ronfusion.’ 

Hut the prelatical nature of the in- 
stitution which they recommended is 
still more clearly unfolded in the powers 
tliey conferred on the superintendents, 
more especially as confirmed by the voice 
of succeeding' assemblies. In the first 
place, they bud aiithorit}', in certain cir- 
cumstances, to depose ministers from 
their office, as well as to admit such as 
w'ere duly electfKl. The same privilege 
extended to tlie translation of incum- 
bents from one parish to niiother, accord- 
ing to their views of expediency or ad- 
vantage. 'I'lioy had power even to take 
account of what books every minister 
had, and how be profited from time to 
time by the perusal of them. It is pro- 
vided, too, that ‘ such UK take upon them 
the office of pr(*achers, who shall not bo 
found qualified hy tho superintendent, 
shall by him bo placed as readers and 
an inluiiition is nuido against all those 
ministers who have not been presented 
by the people, or a part of thorn, to the 
superintendent, and whom, after exami- 
nation, be bad not a]>pointed to their 
charge. It was moreover enacted, that 
if the parishioners wero found negligent 
in a^tctiiig a minister, and forty days 
were permitted to elapse witliout a choico 
being made, the superintendent, witli his 
council, should present oiio whom they 
might judge apt to feed the flock. All 
pari^th ministers, on tlie other band, as 
soon as admitted to diurches. wero bound 
to pay canonical obedience to their super- 
intendents. Thus, in the assembly holden 
at Edinburgh in 1563, * it was concluded 
by the whole members present, that all 
ministers sliould be subject to the super, 
intendent in all lawful admonitions, as is 
prescribed as well in the Book of Dis- 
cipline, as in the election of superin- 
tendents.* 

*• Besides the power of summoning 
diocesan synods, they could, with the 
advice of their clergy, appoint provincial 
fasts whenever it was thought necessary. 
They were also invested with the rather 
invidious privilege of assigning to mi- 
nisters the amount of their stipends. 

** Because universities, colleges, and 
schools are the seminsries of leamiog, 
and consef]uently nurseries for the mi- 
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nifltrjr, the ]^wer of the Baperinteiidents 
over them was very considerable. 'Tt 
was. accordingly, provided by the First 
Book of Discipline, that, if the principal 
or head of any college in the University 
of St. Andrea’S should die, the members 
of the college, being sworn to follow' their 
consciences, were to noiniuute three of 
the most sufficient men in the university. 
This done, tlie superintendent of Fife, 
by himself or his 8]>eciHl procurators, 
with the rector and the rest of tlie prin- 
cipals, wore to choose one of the three 
and constitute him principal. And when 
the rector, or vice-chuncellur, was chosen, 
be w'us to be confirmed by the superin- 
tendent. 

** Again, all the moneys collected in 
every college for the upholding the fabric 
were ' to be counted and employed at his 
sight.' The assembly of lnb5, in their 
petition to the queen, entreat * that none 
might be permitted to have chatge of 
schools and universities, but such as 
should be tried by the superintendents.' 
The revising and licensing of books were 
in like manner committed to the cure of 
these ecclesiastical governors. It was 
fixed hv an act of assembly, that ' no 
Work be set forth in print, neither yet 
published in writ, toiuhiiig religioiror 
doctrine, until such time as it shall be 
presented to the superiiitcnder^ of the 
diooess, and advised and approvon by 
him, or hv such as he shall call of the 
most learned within his bounds.' It may 
be added, as a further proof of the greater 
office and precedence of this order of men, 
that the living provided for the superin- 
tendent, by the First Book of Diacipline, 
was five times as mucli os w*as allotted to 
any private minister. • - 

" These murks of pre-eminence in the 
highest order of clergy, sanctioned by 
the first reformers of the Scottish cliurcn, 
have been given with the view of setting 
at rest any doubt w'bicli may arise in tlie 
mind of the reader ns to the object and 
authority of tliat ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment. The associates of Knox, it is 
obvious, were not Presbyterians, and 
had no intention of setting up a system 
of parity among the ministers of their 
new establishment If further evidence 
were wanting, a reference might be made 
to a letter written by Erskine of Dun to 
the regent, dated November 1571, in 
which he maintains not only the expe- 
diency, but even the Divine authority 
of the episcopal office in the Church of 
Christ. Erskine, it is well known, was 
a follow-laboiirer with the great reformer 
in new-modelling the constitution of the 
kirk, and w*us himself one of the original 
su jierintendents : hence it may be inferred 
that the opinions which he expresses, in 
an official communication to the head of 
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the government, were Uiose entertained 
by the whole body to which he belonged. 
Alluding to the instructions and autho- 
rity which St. Paul directed to his dis- 
ciples Timothy and Titus, when he ap- 
pointed them to the charge of Ephesus 
and Crete, he remarks, ^ thus have we 
expressed pluinlj^' Scripture, that to 
the office of a bishop pertain examina- 
tion and admisi^on into spiritual cure 
and office, end also to oversee them thaS 
ore admitted, that they walk uprightly, 
and exercise their office faithfully and 
purely ; to take away this power from 
the bishop or superintendent, is^ take 
away the office of a bishop, that no 
bishop be in the kirk. There is a spi- 
ritual jurisdiction and power which God 
has given unto his kirk, and to them who 
bear office therein ; and there is a tem- 
poral jurisdiction and power given of God 
to kings and civil magistrates. Both the 
powers are of God, and most agreeing to 
the fortifying one of the other, if they be 
rightly used. As to the question, If it 
be expedient that a superintendent be 
where a qualified bishop is? 1 under- 
stand a bishop or superintendent to be 
hut one office, and wliere the one is the 
other is.' 

** There is not, in fact, the smallest 
room for doubt that, in the estimation of 
the early refonuers ul the Scottish church, 
the office of superintendent was invested 
with imich of the power and dignity 
which belong to bishops. This is very 
generally admitted ; but it is insinuated, 
at thi> same time, that a distinction so 
uiauii'estly prelutical was not meant to 
he peimaucnt, being calculated only to 
meet the exigencies of the infant com- 
munity. Calderwood, Petrie, and some 
otlier writers of later date, have taken 
infinite pains to represent the appoint- 
ment in question as ffierely introductory 
to the more perfect system of parity by 
which it was at length succeeded : but 
an enlightened and candid historian of 
the Reformation, whose works have been 
given to the public in tlie course of the 
present century, exposes the absurdity 
of that opinion, and readily dlows that 
Knox and his coadjutors had no intention 
ot making any furtlier change. 

“ ‘ They who,* says he, • have em, 
braced Episcopacy, although they are 
not averse to maintain that the First 
Book of Discipline in fact sanctioned a 
form of prelacy, would have preferred to 
that form an exact resemblance to the 
Church of England ; while the successors 
of the first reformers, who afterwards 
embraced with so much real the exclu- 
sive and Divine authority of the Presby- 
terian model, consider it as a stumbling- 
block which they are eager to remove. 
They have, accordingly, represented the 
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instiiotion of tuperintendents as not de- 
•igpaed by Knox to oontinue in the church ; 
ai^d thus endearour to gain to their prin- 
ciples his countenance and approbation. 
But the ground upon which they rest this 
assertion is not sufficient to bear it. It 
is apparent from the manner in which 
Knox has sjmicen of*^e state of religion 
while supenntendents were recognised, 
from the uniformity With which he in- 
enlcated deference and obedience to the 
higher ecclesiastical powers, and from 
the language used in the acts of the 
auccessire assemblies, in some of which 
Buperintondents are explicitly classrd 
among toe needful members of the church , 
that he was firmly persuaded that his 
plan ottglit to be permanent ; that so far 
from being only a * derout imagination,* 
as some of the nobility contemptuoudj 
characterised it, it was the best scheme 
which presented itself to his nii'id.' * 

** There are, indeed, many records still 
in existence, which allude to the office of 
superintendent as one of the permanent 
institutions of the Protestant establish- 
ment. F or instance, there ia found among 
the acts of the General Assembly a peti- 
tion to the lord-regent, in 15T1, praying 
that stipends be granted to superintend- 
ents tn alt time coming, in all counties 
destitute thereof, whether it be where 
there is no bishop, or where there are 
biahops who cannot discharge their office. 
Surely the expression, * in all time 
coming,* as applied to the maintenance 
of the first order of clergy, is altogether 
irreconcilable with the opinion that their 
office was meant to be but tem|iorary. 
Even in the First Book of Discipline, 
rules are laid down for supplying va- 
cancies by election, whensoever a super- 
intendent shall depart this life, or happen 
to be deposed. And it is added that, 

* after the cburcl^ shall he established, 
and three years are past, no man shall 
be called to the office of a superintendent 
who hath not two years at least given a 
proof of bis faithful labours in tlie mi- 
nistry of some church.’** 

Nothing can J^e better put than this ; 
nor is there the slightest call -for the 
sort of half apology which the author 
conceives himself bound to offer in 
bring! ne it forward. The question is, 
in itself, a very important one ; and, 
amid the clianges which are every day 
going on, may come to be mooted 
again with advantage to the whole re- 
formed church. But the Book of Dis- 
cipline, which thus expressed itself, 
however agreeable to the Scottish Pro- 
teiAiiit lords as an outline of religious 


fiiiUi an4 polity, did not dbtain their 
sanction. The distribution recom- 
mended in it of the wealth of the 
church fell not in with the views 
which had actuated some of the lead- 
ing members of the aristocracy. Yet 
were they exceedingly zealous in other 
respects. When the ministers peti- 
tioned to have the remaining monu- 
ments of idolatry destroyed, the pious 
barons responded at once to the call ; 
and churenes, and monasteries, and 
tombs, and libraries, and records — 
every thing, in short, that had been 
polluted by the service of the mass — 
perished amid the wild shouts of the 
rabble. 

We wish that our limits would per- 
mit us to give an abstract of ** the 
brief review of the constitution, doc- 
trine, and worship, established by the 
Jieformation in Scotland,** which oc- 
cupies Dr. RusselKs seventh chapter ; 
for nothing can be more fair, more 
able, or more replete with curious in- 
formation. Tlie author shews that the 
constitution of the cliurcli was of a 
mixed and anomalous kind, recog- 
nising gradations in rank, yet taking 
no account either of Episcopal or Pres- 
byteriaA ordination — that the clercy 
made use of a liturgy in their churches 
— that they claimed and exercised the 
rights of excommunication and abso> 
lution with the same effrontery as had 
been displayed hy the Roman Ca- 
tholics — that their views of the two 
sacraments were widely different from 
thosd* imbibed by their successors — 
and that the Confession of Faith was 
quite silent on the more abstruse 
^ints of doctrine. All this is very 
remarkable, and to most of our readers 
will, we suspect, be new. Yet the 
evidence on which Dr. Russell grounds 
his statements is such as no sophistry 
can weaken ; for he appeals to the 
recorded sentiments of the leading 
reformers themselves, as well as to 
the acts of the church with which they 
were connected. 

From the year 1560 to 1689, the 
reformed church in Scotland was sub- 
jected to continual changes, as well in 
its doctrines as in the form of polity 
by which its afliairs were administered. 
For twelve years, during which Knox, 
its gp^at friend, survived, that bastard 
Episcopacy, which owed its rise to him, 
subsisted in full vigour. During the 
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^ of Lord Mar, indeed, the title 
op was restored, and some 
steps token towards recovering; out of 
the grasp of the lav barons that por- 
tion of the churcha property which 
had been claimed by the Assembly as 
requisite for the maintenance of the 
clergy. But in 1572both Knox and Lord 
Mar died, and the church sustained in 
each event a grievous calamity. For 
Morton, who succeeded to the regency, 
was an avaricious and uncandid man, 
one of whose favourite schemes it was 
to depress and impoverish the clergy ; 
while Andrew Melville, aiming in some 
sort to fill the place left vacant by Knox, 
forgot to keep in view the policy of liis 
great prototype. While the former 
stripped the superintendents of their 
stipends, and prevailed upon the clergy 
in general to surrender two-thirds into 
his hands, the latter, with equal subtlety 
and want of candour, stirred up his 
brethren to denounce the Episcopal 
olity as a usurpation. Unhappily for 
Gotland, Melville's scheme ootained 
a temporary triumph ; for its success 
served but to array once more man 
against man, and to shake to its 
foundation tlie whole fabric of^^iety. 
For it is certain that, till Melville took 
the field, there was no indisposition on 
the part of the Scottish people to that 
order of things in church discipline 
which accorded best, and we may add 
still best accords, with the monarchical 
principle in civil government; and had 
lie been silent, it is not, perhaps, gping 
too far to say, that the rebellions and 
disturbances which kept his country 
so long in confusion might have been 
avoided. Providence, however, which 
ordaineth all things for the best, had 
ordered it otherwise ; and accordingly, 
by an act of General Assembly, held at 
Dundee in July 1580, the Presbyterian 
form of church government was esta- 
blished, and the new Book of Disci- 
pline adopted. 

W'e began this paper by giving it 
as our opinion, that he who wishes to 
acquire a taste lor the study of church 
histoiy in general, cannot make a bettei^ 
because a moreattractivebeginning,than 
with that of the church in Scotland. The 
outline which we have already drawn 
of some of the many changes of for- 
tune which the church, considered as 
a religious community, has there under- 
^ne, will, we think, fully bear us out 
in our assertion. Yet we have told but 
a small portion of the tale, which main- 


tains its stirring character throughout; 
religion having been in every age a 
principle of enterprise and action to 
a people so peculiarly liable to be 
wrought upon by appeals to the ima- 
gination as the Scots. Thus, from 
1580 to 1612, di^annals of Scotland 
describe little else than feuds, and 
raids, and disputations, and popular 
movements, — all more or less origi* 
nating in the claims of the rival forms 
of church government to supremacy. 
In like manner, after Episcopacy was 
established, till its final overtfftow in 
1688, religion either occupied, or is 
represented as occupying, all men's 
thoughts by day and their dreams by 
night. Nor were the disputes at issue 
between them discussed by any refer- 
ence to Scripture or to reason. The 
sword and the spear, the musket and 
the pole-axe, were the arguments 
adopted on both sides; and conver- 
sions which they could not bring about 
in the battle-field, the dominant faction 
strove to effect by means of the thumb- 
screw and the halter. 

At last the accession of William III. 
to the throne of these realms put an 
end to the contest. Presbyterianism 
triumphed ; and the Episcopalians be- 
came as much objects of persecution 
as they had in their most unguarded 
moments been persecutors. Yet was 
the church very far from attaining to 
unity within itself. In proportion as 
the established clergy sobered down 
their views and doctrines into accord- 
ance with the spirit of the established 
constitution, there broke off from their 
communion sect afte^ sect, each more 
extravagant in its opinions than another. 
At one period the cry of the religious 
was, that the civil government ought 
to in subserviency to that of the 
church. At another, an equality of 
privileges was demanded. At a third, 
the state was required to root out with 
iin<iparing severity all schismatics and 
idolaters, and to protect and uphold 
the true church, and it alone. Now a 
different watchword sounds in our ears, 
and a total separation of the church 
from the state is demanded. For the 
character which we have given of the 
Scottish people in times past, when 
their fiivourite church was struggling 
to supremacy, still holds good of them. 
They continue to be not only a reli- 
gious, but a fanatical p^le, — mixing 
up on all occasions points of doctrine 
with questions of political expediency ; 
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and bo acting, or appearing to act, 
under all circumstances, under the 
guidance of religious principle. 

We need not remind our readers 
that in Scotland the Voluntary Church 
principle was first openly avowed, and 
has been most stn^pdously advocated. 
Neither is it necessary for us to add, 
that in Scotland it has been most 
triumphantly refuted. The church, 
judiciously buckling on her armour, 
stood font) at the first alarm ; and h^r 
ministers have never appeared to ifiore 
ad van Age than as lecturers to ** the 
Edinburgh Young Men's Association 
for promoting the interests of the 
Church of Scotland." Of these lec- 
tures there are seven now lying before 
us, of which it is hut poor praise to 
say that they completely cut the ground 
from beneath the feet of the Voluntaries. 
Still, in the rancour with which the 


Church of Scotland hhs been assailed, 
and in the skill and pertinacity with 
which her champions defend her, it is 
impossible not to perceive the workings 
of that self-same spirit which levelM 
with the dust the splendid monasteries 
of St. Andrews and Melrose, and led 
forth *^e Covenanters to the fight at 
BlSlhw.eU Bridge. We repeat, therefore, 
thin Ikhvho imeds excitement to lead 
him forward in the study of a subject 
so important as church history, cannot 
do better than make his first essay in 
the field of Scottish ecclesiastical 
record. 

We have written much more than 
we intended to do on this subject, 
and must now conclude by recom- 
mending as a text-book Dr. Uussell's 
admirable volumes, which fully sustain 
the high reputation of their author. 


AUTHENTIC N.tUIlATlVE OF FACTS WHICH OCCUllllED DC III NO A 
MARCH IN INDIA. 

FROM AN OFFICCR's SKCTCIl-BOOK. 


OoR regiment had received orders to 
proceed on its route from Fort George 
to the city of Poonali, in the Deccan. 
At daybreak we embarked for Panwell, 
on board native boats manned by Hin- 
doos, and, under a gentle and propi- 
tious breeze, sailed smootlily along the 
expansive harbour of Bombay ; which 
is justly admired as one of the most 
magnificent in the world, and is inter- 
spersed with verdant woody islands, 
which, from tiieisi shores to the summit 
of their mountain -tops, are clothed 
with the most luxuriant foliage and 
perpetual verdure. As we came under 
the shady lea of tlie deep-erabowered 
Elephanta, we shortened sail to admire 
the Wauties of this romantic isle, cele- 
brated from the remotest antiquity for 
its vast caves, excavated in the solid 
rock, and forming a spacious temple, 
supported upon colossal columns of 
rude architecture, and adorned with 
huge statues of the Hindoo deities, 
that seem to stand out from die walls, 
and in their looks and postures to 
menace destruction to all that dare 
profinely intrude upon their ancient 
Bolitaiy reign. Whilst we gaze with 
wonder at the Fastness of these niagni- 
Aeetit caverns, and think on the long 
period that has elapsed since their 
formation (for the inscription, which is 


still visible over the entrance, is in n 
language, 1 believe, totally unknouii, 
and has never been dccipbered by any 
linguist of the present day), we cannot 
but admire this mighty labour of former 
ages; yet tlie reHcctiiig mind will be 
filled with sorrow*, when it reiiictnbers 
the deluded and infatuated multitudes 
that once worshipped within their 
waifs — those who literally “bowed 
down to stocks and stones," shapciieil 
into forms the most uncouth and for- 
bidding ; firoving them to he the con- 
ceptions of minds degraded and de- 
filed, who had “ giiaiiged the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to 
biids, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things." Alas 1 what was 
the consolation of these fallen sons of 
Adam; what their hope when they 
quitted these tenements of clay ? De- 
lusive all, and vain ! How glorious, 
|heo, when contrasted with this sad 
state of delusion and sin, does the 
bright and certain hope of the sincere 
Christian appear 1 how sweet, how 
tranquillising are his consolations I 
though “ bom to sorrow as the sparks 
fly imwards,*’ though “ lie sow in tears, 
yet [as surely] shall he reap in joy 
for though the latent embers of decay 
shall one day consume his present life, 
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and he shAl lay down his body in the 
grave, how sure, how substantial is 
Aig hope of a glorious resurrection, at 
the appearing of our l«ord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, ** when he shall change 
this vile body, tliat it may be feshioned 
like unto his glorious body/' Thus, 
while we sorrow over the worshippers 
of Elephanta, let us remember who 
hath made us to differ,'* and rejoice 
with trembling; and, while we pace 
its gloomy caverns, lift up our hearts 
in prayer to God that they may never 
again be visited but by the antiquary, 
and the curious or scientific observer. 

But we had no sooner left this far- 
fomed isle of sacred caves, which to 
the fancy might well appear the mighty 
work of magic power, than our admir- 
ation was turned into sudden gloom, 
and the pleasures of imagination were 
exchanged for the sorrows of reality : 
for one of our poor soldiers fell over- 
board. Several of his comrade'**, and 
of the Hindoo sailors, instantly plunged 
after him, in hopes to rescue him from 
a wateiy grave ; but in vain : he sunk 
to rise no more, till the great command 
shall go forth fbr the ** sea to give up 
the dead that are in it.*' 

How awfully by this incident was 
confirmed that truth, that in the 
midst of lifi^we are in death !" This 
melancholy providence deeply affected 
my spirits, and cost a gloomy sadness 
over the grandeur of the scene which 
now began to burst upon the sight, as 
we entered the mouth of the romantic 
river that was to conduct us in its 
mazy course to the end of our short 
but eventful voyage. At every turn 
of this rural stream the distant chain 
of lofty mountain-peaks presented a 
new appearance, strange and wild, re- 
sembling citadels and lofty towers, 
which fancy might well deem the 
stronghold of giants or the abodes of 
the fabled gods of the land ; and it 
was not till upon our more gradual 
approach that this visual deception 
was dispelled, when we found they 
were in reality not the works of art, 
but of rude and sportive nature. , 
After disembarking, we continued 
our line of march through a most 
beautiful champagne country, halting 
at noon to avoid the sun's meridian 
heat, till we reached the foot of the 
Ghauts, a long chain of lofty moun- 
tains, clothed with ancient forests from 
their base to their summits which 
pierced the clouds, and which seemed. 


on our first approach, to be impassable, 
and to bid defiance to the boldest tra- 
veller, saying, ‘‘Hitherto shall thou 
come, and no further." It was late 
in the evening ere we found ourselves 
enshrouded in the gloomy shadows of 
these gigantic hlights, 

** Where very desolution seemed to dwell, 
Mid grots anil caverns shagged wil]^ 
horrid shades 

and it was not till we had proceeded 
some distance along a deep and rugged 
ravine that we were surprised^to find 
a road, winding almost perpendicularly 
up the side of the steep and rugged 
mountain. Here the baggage-guard 
halted to bivouac for the night, and 
began to unload the heavy burdens 
from the weary buftaloes, camels, and 
elephants ; while the regiment, in order 
to reach the village at the summit of 
the Ghauts that night, marched on- 
wards, circling up the serpentine mazes 
of the steep defile, sometimes hid be- 
neath the overhanging foliage, and only 
distinguished at intervals by the pale 
rays of the rising moon, reflected from 
their glittering arms, till totally lost to 
the eye. It was my tour of duty, with 
a brother-officer, to be on the baggage- 
guard, and we amused ourselves for 
some time by wandering about this 
wildly picturesque valley, admiring the 
rural grandeur of the mountain-forest 
scenery, which seemed to rest in sullen 
slumber beneath the silvery radiance 
of the moon, which now had risen some 
time above the opposite steep acclivity, 
checquering the deep ravines with vivid 
light and dismal shade ; and often we 
listened to the wild and mournful notes 
of the birds of night, and the jackall s 
screaming cry. But we were suddenly 
aroused from our melancholy yet pleas- 
ing reverie, by seeing various fires 
kindling up near the spot where the 
camels, elephants, and» other beasts of 
burden, bad been unloaded and had 
taken up their quarters for the night. 
The conjectures which we had formed 
of this scene when at a little distance 
were realised ; for, on approaching, we 
found the Hindoo drivers and followers 
preparing their supper-messes, seated 
in groups round the blazing fires, which 
cast a Bickering gleam upon their 
shining bronze-like fiices, and shot out 
long lengthening shadows on the rocky 
pass and heights around. 

We stood a little while gazing upon 
this picturesque native scene, but as 
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Ithe Hindoos have a most tdrupuloua 
amsion to any but those of their own 
religion ever seeing tliem at their meals, 
we left them to enjoy their scanty and 
bumble repast. Indeed, to such an 
‘ extent do they cany this superstitious 
feeling, that sbouldL if European step 
over the margin of trfe circle they have 
formed, within which 4hey cook and 
eat their meals, they have been fre- 
quently known to cast their food im- 
mediately into the fire, without any 
hesitation, though they have at that 
time no prospect of procuring more; 
then carefully wash their vessels from 
the imagined impurity they had sus- 
tained: so great is their scrupulosity 
on this subject. Being aware of this, 
we retired to some distance — to a fire 
the soldiers had kindled — to enjoy our 
own frugal repast of cold viands, which 
we had laid in store in a hamper, and 
afterwards comforted ourselves with 
the regaling fumes of some good Bengal 
cheroots; amusing ourselves not a little 
in listening to their social merriment, 
and to the long and marvellous tales 
told by a chosen story-teller (a native 
of Erin’s romantic and romancing isle), 
of banshees and tkiries, not inappro- 
priate to this wild mountain, moonlight 
scene, and stilly hour: to which all 
listened with such fixed attention, that, 
if we might judge from their counte- 
nances, dread superstition had taken 
not a little possession of them. By 
this, it was high time to choose some 
place to rest our weaiy limbs, being 
much fetigued with the duties of the 
day ; and placing a mat upon a bag- 
gage-car, and mwffling ourselves well 
up in our boat-cloaks, th shelter us 
from the heavy-falling dews, we courted 
the balmy influence of refreshing sleep. 
But, alas! our slumbers were conti- 
nually interrupted throughout the night 
by the singing of the Hindoos, tink- 
ling of the camel-bells, and passing 
and repassing of droves of oxen and 
buffaloes, heavily laden with rice and 
other grain; for this being the chief 
pass up into the Deccan, it is thronged 
all day and night throughout every 
seasop of the year. 

At len^, beinp; fairly worn out, in 
spite of au ^eir interruptions, I sunk 
iote a deep sleep ; in which I con- 
,tittued till awakened by the warm rays 
ctfthe morning sun shining in my face. 
But vain would be the attempt to give 
k. description of the motley dreams 
and visions of this night that beset my 


poor brains ; suffice it to say, that it 
teemed with camels, elephants, fiMWSts, 
and wild beasts, together with witches, 
fiiiries, and all the heterogeneous stuff 
that dreams are wont to be made of, 
in the circumstances undfft which I 
lay entranced. Even this early 
hour, all was a scene Sf bustle and 
laborious exertion ; the drivers had 
begun to load their animals, and the 
patient Coolies (those human animals 
of burden) to sling the heavy baggage 
to their poles, in order to carry it up 
through the mountain-passes. 

The Coolies are of the lowest caste 
of the Hindoos, and the most labo- 
rious; and so degraded in mind and 
body as to be, in these respects, 
scarcely a degree higher than the brute 
creation : they are entirely without 
clothing, except a piece of linen twisted 
round their loins. The fatigue they 
endure is very great, especially when 
we consider the ext i erne heat of the 
climate in which they labour. Ibey 
seldom take more than one meal in 
the day, and of this very sparingly : 
it consists chiefly of boiled rice and a 
little cuny. Their drink is water; 
animal food, and spirituous liquors of 
any kincl, they are excluded from, as 
not being allowed by their religion: 
neither do I believe that they have any 
inclination for either one or the other, 
but are perfectly satisfied with their 
one frugal meal, which would be very 
liard ftire to an English labourer, and 
which he would not consider half- 
sufficient to strengthen him after his 
daily task. The acclivity of this 
mountain- pass being so steep, the 
ascent is rendered extremely difficult; 
so much so that the hackeries, or carts, 
which are drawn J)y bullocks, ate 
obliged to be unloaded, and the bag- 
gage carried up by the poor patient 
Coolies ; which is done by the differ- 
ent packages being suspended to a 
pole, and each end supported upon 
the shoulders of one of them. The 
labour of this is very great, and their 
sufferings so apparent, that the feelings 
of a European cannot but be much 
wounded at such a sight, especially 
vrfaen be finds himself carried up this 

S ing steep in his palraquin by his 
low-creatures, groaning at eveiy step 
they take. How. degrading is this to 
human nature, to see it placed on an 
equality with the brute creation! to 
see man hardly earning bis daily bread 
by groaning under the weight of his 
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fellow-maf, you almost feel tempted 
to leap out and bear the weight of the 
palanquin for them. But this would 
be as impracticable as it would be to 
ascend the pass on foot during the 
heat of die day ; the attempt would, 
in all probability, prove fatal, by pro- 
ducing dangerous fever, or that scourge 
of India, cholera morbus. 

But to return. In order to intro- 
duce to the reader the principal sub- 
ject of this little narrative, 1 Md ob- 
served that it was late in the evening 
when the regiment reached the foot of 
the Ghauts, and continued its line of 
march, wliilst a brother-officer and 
myself were stationed on the baggage- 
guard, at the entrance of this mountain- 
pass. Now it was at this late evening 
fiour that a gentleman’s carriage, which 
conveyed a young family of children 
and their ayahs, passed slowly down 
the steep and ni^ed road, followed 
by a large suite of servants and at- 
tendants ; and soon after, a palanquin, 
which we knew to be approaching long 
before it appeared in sight, from the 
monotonous humming -song of the 
Ilammaiils, which they constantly use 
in order to step together in time. As 
it passed by, we perceived ilvbore a 
lady and a little infant at the breast ; 
whilst a gentleman, in whose counte- 
nance were the marks of great grief 
and disquietude, walked by its side, 
whose horse, with his Ghora- waller 
leading it, brought up the rear. After 
the cavalcade had passed, I felt a deep 
anxiety to know (not from impertkient 
curiosity, but sincere sym|jathy) who 
the disconsolate-looking traveller and 
the lady were ; and was surprised and 
delighted, on being informed by one 
of the servants that he was the chaplain 

of P , with his wife and family, 

hastening forvyard on their journey to 
Bombay. My pleasure at this intelli- 
gence arose from my having letters of 
introduction to him, having been inti- 
mately acquainted in England with 
several of his friends and relatives; 
but having ascertained tliat he was to 
remain during this night at the little 
village at the foot of the Ghauts, whilst 
his domestics proceeded to the next 
stage (a village of the name of Choke, 
at the distance of about twelve milcs^, 
in order to prepare the travellers 
bungalow in that place for his recep- 
tion, it being his intention to be at 
Choke the following day, 1 would not 
intrude upon him this night, but was 
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determined to introdiioe .myself to bim 
early next morning; and accordingly 
went with my brother-officer to the 
bungalow in the vill^, which was a 
misemble old building near tlie pagoda. 
But not finding him there, as ne had ^ 
itched a tent at some little distance, 

pencilled a hasdy note, inviting him 
and his femily^to spend the heat of 
the day with us in the old tenement 
erected for the use of travellers, as it 
was the only one in the place ; and 
though roofless in some parts, yet, in 
my judgment, preferable to a ignt as a 
screen* ftom the mid-day sun. I ac- 
companied the note with a bottle of 
new milk, which was a rarity 1 had 
with some difficulty procured, being 
persuaded it would be an acceptable 
beverage to the children. T soon re- 
ceived from him the following affec- 
tionate but affecting note, hastily writ- 
ten in pencil, expressive of the cause 
of that grief which weighed upon his 
heart, which I had observed the even- 
ing before so sadly depicted on his 
manly countenance, and which had 
awakened my tenderest sympathy and 
anxiety, and determined me to render 
him assistance to the best of my poor 
ability. 

** My dear Sir, 

1 feel very much obliged by your 
kind attention, but our tent is now ex- 
tremely cool ; on hour ago 1 was going 
to beg of you to allow us to remove to 
the buumlow, but I think we are better 
here. Our dear boy I did not expect 
would live the last night, but he is still 
lingering, and may possibly reach Bom- 
bay. This is the utmost we have now 
to hope. Under tlftse circumstances 
yon will excuse my calling on you, as 1 
should otherwise have wished to do. 

** Yours faithfully, 

Ac. Ac. 

** P.S. — We sent on our cook and 
servants last night, hoping to be at 
Choke to-day; but oiq dear boy was 
taken worse, and we are unwilling to 
disturb bim in his last moments. We 
are therefore here without ^ny thiug, 
and if you would oblige us with a knife 
and fork it would be a great assistance : 
we have something to eat. 1 have taken 
the liberty to send die two elder children, 
if you will allow them to stay with you 
till we go ill the evening." 

1 had scarcely finished reading his 
note when his two elder children ar- 
rived : they were a boy and a girl, 
about the ages of six and seven, and 
most engaging and interesting. We 
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•ndoavoured to divort and arauw Atn 
well as we ciould, and gratify their 
curiosity by answering all their childtab 
questions; but the aiBicted parents 
soon arrived^ and the bearers placed 
tlie palanquin, which conveys the 
lady and her dying child, in a shady 
part of the bongalo4. And now such 
a scene of affliction anjjl heart-rending 
eonow occurred as 1 never before wit* 
nessed, and cannot possibly describe ; 
for, as Mr. had observed in his 
note, they had sent on the night before 
all theic domestics, with conveniences 
and comforts, to the next village, hoping 
to have reached that stage early the 
next day ; not having the most distant 
idea at the time that the dissolution of 
their beloved child was so near at 
hand, as his form and features did not 
even now indicate the slightest traces 
of decay, much less of death : for his 
line, round, black eyes, beamed full of 
life and expression. But the latent 
disease under which he lingered (water 
in the brain) had marked him for its 
prey ; and though the disconsolate pa- 
rents now, for the first time, began to 
fear the hand of death was on their 
child, I was ignorantly, with delusions 
of fond hope, endeavouring to persuade 
them that there was no immediate fear. 
We all sat round tlie young sufferer, a 
boy about three years of age, the love- 
liest flower of the flock, and evidently 
the mother's darling. 

How agonising must such a trial as 
this be to the heart of a fond mother ! 
The extent of such sorrow can only be 
fully known by sad experience. Did 
ever any one walph with careful anx- 
iety the growth of some lair flower, 
tending it day by day with diligent 
culture — rejoicing in the success of 
their tender care — beholding with de- 
light its growing strength and expand- 
ing loveliness — with eagerness scruti- 
nising its everyjiieauty of outward form 
and intrinsic worth, gradually unfold- 
ing to their delighted eye, abundantly 
rewarding their eveiy care; and then 
behold it suddenly droop its bead, its 
vigour decrease, its b^uty Aide, its 
1^ wither, and, in defiance of every 
means used to restore it to its former 
stgte, to see it die, to look upon the 
pfoce where it flourished and it is no 
more'seen t This is a very faint pic- 
mre ofarmother's solicitude, a mother s 
joy, and a mother's sorrow ; and this 
-was ihecase in the instance before us: 
for from the time the new*>bom infimt's 


flesl cry gladdened ite Mrfols* hearts, 
to tliaA hour of sorrow when its depart- 
ing spirit took its flight, the lovely 
child had shared their tenderest care, 
which was repaid to their utmost wishes 
by a gracious Providence, in its in- 
creasing strength of bo% and loveli- 
ness of form. His young mind had 
begun to expand itself, and promised 
a more than common degree of intel- 
lect; but ^ God's ways are not our 
ways,’* and perliaps, lest tliey should 
make an idol of his gift, be, in his 
infinite, unsearchable wisdom, caused 
it to languish in sickness for a short 
time, and Uien removed it from this 
vale of tears, almost ere it had tasted 
sorrow, to dwell with him for ever 
where pain and sickness are unknown. 
Thus did its mother learn how transi- 
tory are all things here below; how 
every sweet cup is embittered, and 
each rose bears a thorn. 

The child now began to be much 
convulsed, and seem^ to endure great 
pain ; and, though unable to utter a 
word, would otten open his tearful, 
beaming eyes, and cast so sad a look 
of love upon his poor distracted mo- 
ther as spoke a language too much for 
her to bear, she being in a very delicate 
state of health after her recent confine- 
inent, and having her young infant at 
her breast. Hut, alasl here was an- 
other source of anguish ; for the mo- 
ther's grief had stopped nature's cur- 
rant of its nourishment, and the little 
creature bad been the whole day with- 
out •tts proper food. But now the 
awful moment approached ; the father 
knelt down beside the dying child, 
whilst the mother rested his drooping 
head upon her lap, bedewing it with 
her tears, and both wringing their 
bands, ejaculated idoud to the Father 
of mercies for support. In this pos- 
ture they remained for some lime in 
agonising suspense, watching the flut- 
tering ftoe of life expiring, and the 
parting spirit take its everlasting flight, 
until a change came over the aspect of 
tlie face, and that round black eye, 
that lately beamed with such afieetion, 
was sealed for ever by the hand of 
death. At tliis moment the mother's 
grief became frantic, and her mind 
quite delirious ; for long after the child 
had expired she kept fondly piessing 
it to her bosom, attempting to admi- 
nister some iii^icinal cimial, and 
talking to it 4n so tender but pitiful a 
strain of maternal love as was enough 
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to break ole’s heart to hear. But she 
was so much exhausted with fatigue, 
anxiety, and grief, that she fell into 
repealM swoons ; one of which was so 
long protracted, that it seemed like 
dMth Itself : and for some minutes my 
friend and myself, as well as the a^ 
dieted husband, actually believed that 
her spirit had taken its farewell dight 
from all sorrow and suffering. He 
now, for the drst time, seemed quite 
unmanned, and could no longer strug- 

g le against the violence of his feelings, 
ut burst out into the moat heart- 
rending expressions of grief and alarm 
addressed to his beloved wife, whom 
he supported, in a kneeling posture, 
in his arms : O speak 1 speak to me, 
my love ! speak once more I O God 
of mercy restore her !*’ &c. &c. After 
enduring tliis fearful suspense for a 
length of time, and using all the means 
he could devise to restore her to ani- 
mation, she gradually began to revive 
and open her eyes, gazing vacantly on 
all around. She seemed also to be 
restored to reason, but it was only 
during short intervals ; for whenever 
she beheld her darling child, and was 
conscious that it wax dead, her grief 
became so violent that it broif^ht on 
hysterical convulsions, and threw her 
b^k again into those deatli-like 
swoonings. 

Perhaps it may be asked here, had 
these sorrowing parents no consolation 
in the midst of their overwhelming 
grief? Did they feel no resignation to 
the will of God I Could they nof re- 
cognise his hand in their afflictions, 
and say with holy Job of old, ** The 
Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord?” 
They could say so, and feel resignation 
to his sovereign will, although their 
sorrow was so overwhelming. Christ 
wept over Lazarus, whom he loved. 
But this want of calmness, and this 
distracted state of mind on the mother’s 
part, may easily be accounted for, and 
would be instantly understood by any 
one acquainted with the climate of 
India : for, when the body and nervous 
system have been enervated by recent 
sickness (as was the case in the present 
instance), th^ frequently and instantly 
give way, ere the mind has had time 
for reflection, or the reception of reli- 
gious consolation ; and temporaiy de- 
lirium is the immediate consequence, 
or extreme nervous depression, which 
refuses to be comfortea. But, as the 


body gradually recovers its strength, 
and the mind its usual tranquillity, the 
soil is prepared, and receives the con- 
solation or the Spirit with joy; and 
the heart and mind, that sunk under 
the severity of recent trial in despond^ 
ing anguish, wifoout one ray or light 
or comfort, are dl length enabled to 
see and feel tl^e hand of a- merciful 
Father, who ** doth not afflict wilUnglyf 
nor gpieve the children of men.” 

In such a scene of sorrow as that 
which I had now been unexpectedly 
called to witness, we should naturally 
look for a manifestation of the tender- 
est sympathy in all who were present ; 
but this was not the case, for the 
Hindoos, the palanquin-bearers, &c., 
exhibited the most unfeeling and brutal 
conduct : they sat in a group at some 
little distance, chatting together, and 
amusing themselves, all the while, in 

{ >erfect unconcern; and appeared to 
ook down on the two distracted Suf- 
ferers, as they did on the dying child, 
with cruel indifference and contempt. 
Yet these are the people so often eu- 
logised by a certain class of writers, as 
possessing much natural virtue, affec- 
tion, and tenderness. Alas 1 I can 
truly affirm, from experience, that 1 
believe there is not a more inhuman, 
selfish, and immoral race of heathens 
on earth. These unfeeling men never 
once moved from their mats, never 
shewed the slightest symptom of pity, 
never attempted to oner the least as- 
sistance throughout the whole of this 
overwhelming scene of affliction. How 
can we sufflciently estimate the privi- 
lege of having our 1(4 cast in a land 
where Christianity is generally dif- 
fused! for it is this blessed religion 
alone which teaches us to flympathise 
with our fellow-creatures; and even 
where the understanding only is en- 
lightened, and that but partially, we 
should find it difficulty to meet with 
any, the tender feelings of whose hearts 
would not have been drawn forth on 
witnessing such a scene of trial as this, 
and would not have prompted them 
to use every exertion in their power to 
soothe the almost overwhelming sorrow 
of these tried parents. How blessed 
is that religion which teaches us to 
** rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep I” It 
softens me hard heart, it subdues the 
proud, it transforms the selfish man, 
who is absorbed only in his own wel- 
fare and happiness, into a man full of 
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oompassion, and desirous to relieve 
the wants and the sorrows of all man- 
kind : he, too, learns to weep at othere’ 
woes, even more than his own. 

The evening had now begun to ad- 
vance; and, as there was no time to 
lose, my friend and ifiyself were con- 
strained, through mel necessity, to 
call the afflicted fativer aside from 
where the poor child was lying, and 
reason with him on the absolute ne- 
cessity of burying it immediately ; for 
that it was impossible to convey the 
body 16 Bombay, or even to the next 
stage, and equally so for them to re- 
main where they were for the night 
without attend ants ; and that, unless 
the lady were directly sent to the next 
village, where her female servants had 
all the necessary comforts and conve- 
niences which she now so much and 
so speedily required, she might ac- 
tually die upon the spot, lie saw the 
propriety of this reasoning, and, sum- 
moning up all his strength and reso- 
lution, he said he would endeavour to 
follow our good advice ; but what was 
to be done, he asked, for a coffin for 
his child ? and who was to dig a 
grave? for he knew that the Hindoos, 
from the principles of their inhuman 
creed, would not put out a hand on 
such an occasion, nor touch a dead 
body, nor even lend an implement to 
dig a grave for a European. However, 
we removed all these difficulties at 
once, by telling him that the soldiers 
on the baggage-guard would find im- 
plements, and heartily and gladly as- 
sist iis. He then consented to accom- 
pany my brotbersofficer into the village, 
to try to get some substitute for a 
coffin, whilst 1 promised to remain 
with his dear afflicted wife, and render 
all the support and consolation in my 
power. They remained some time 
away on this painful duty, and were 
fortunate enough at last, through the 
assistance of the soldiers, to procure a 
pickaxe and a spade ; for the soldiers, 
being refused Ine loan of them, even 
for money, ransacked every house till 
tliey found them : and, upon the father’s 
choosing a secluded spot, they dug a 
deep grave, though in a rocky soil, in 
a very abort time. My friend and be 
then returned to the bungalow with a 
covered basket, which was the only 
substitifte for a coffin they could find 
•in the village. 

And now the roost painful process 
was to be gone tbimign that ever pa- 


rent Jiad to perform in Are vdle of 
misery ; for, the basket being tod short, 
he was obliged to send for another and 
eut it in naif, and actually sear' the 
half piece to the whole basket: in 
which distressing task we assisted. 
The poor mother was alf this time in 
a state of total absence of reason ; and 
in the most cool, deliberate manner, 
yet quite unconscious of what she was 
doing, she would with her own hands 
help us to wrap up the body of the 
child in the mat of her palanquin (the 
only thing that could be found for this 
purpose), and, with all tender and 
maternal care, place it in the fragile 
coffin which we had made, as if she 
were only preparing a bed for its re- 
pose. Alas! it was its bed of final 
rest, from which no more to wake till 
the last trumpet shall sound on the 
day of doom. During this distressing 
scene she never shed a tear, nor uttered 
a word ; but 1 looked upon this long 
state of abstraction and temporary calm 
as only an ominous prelude to some 
overwhelming relapse, that might prove 
fatal to her life. 

The evening had far advanced ere 
this melancholy task was accomplished, 
when the humane soldiers, unperceived 
by the distracted mother, secretly 'con- 
veyed away the coffin; and whilst I 
remained with her and the other child- 
ren, the father, accompanied by my 
friend the officer, went to the place of 
interment, which he had chosen in a 
lonely, sequestered spot, on the side 
of f ravine, beneath a high rock, and 
at the foot of an old banyaii-tree, that 
spread its branches over the grave. 
Oh, never before had this clergyman 
so sad an office to perform over the 
dead I for, whilst the kind-hearted sol- 
diers lowered the ^ody of the child 
into its lowly grave, and filled it up 
with earth, he read from a small Bible 
(though nearly choked with grief) 
some of those affecting passages which 
are used in the burial-service of our 
church, leaning against the tree for 
support, being quite overpowered and 
fiiint: and as for the poor soldiers, 
^any of them wept aloud, and sobbed 
like children. 

AAer the conclusion of this tragic 
scene, the heart-broken father would 
not quit the spot, but continued gazing 
upon the grove of his child, quite be- 
wildered; and then would suddenly 
raise his eyes to heaven, as if engaged 
in fervent prayer. But as the sun had 
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now set^ and the shadows of evening 
began to close in around, my friend was 
painfully compelled to rouse him from 
iiis long and mournful reverie, and 
persuade him to leave the grave ; with 
whose entreaties, but with sorrowful 
reluctance, he at last complied, and, 
leaning on the ofi]cer*8 arm, he re- 
lumed with him to the bungalow, 
where he found his beloved wife still 
in the same state of mental abstraction. 
During his absence she had been sit- 
ting on the ground, mournful, and 
motionless as a statue; tearless, and 
speechless, and quite unconscious of 
her misery, or of any thing that 
passed ; gazing in vacancy around : in 
sliort, the powers of nature seemed al- 
most extinct; for, since an early hour 
in the nmrning, I believe neither she 
nor her little helpless infant had tasted 
any nourishment: nor could she have 
taken any in her deep distress and 
distraction of mind, even had it been 
possible to have procured it. There 
was, therefore, the greater necessity 
that they should immediately com- 
mence their journey, and use all expe- 
dition to reach the next village, where 
tier female servants were wuityig, and 
the domestics had made every pre- 
paration for their reception. 

The carriage was soon ready, in 
%vhicii the two elder children, with 
their ayah, were comfortably placed; 
whilst the mother, with her little in- 
fanl, were made equally comfortuhle 
in the palnTKpiin. Wc embraced the 
afflicted father, requesting him to let 
us hear from him as soon as possible ; 
and, bidding him a heart-felt and al- 
most heart-breaking farewell, we as- 
sisted him to mount his horse. We 
parted. The carriage drove on, whilst 
the husband rode by the side of his 
wife’s palanquin, to watch over her as 
a guardian-angel during the journey. 
Long did we stand gazing with tearful 
eyes upon this melancholy procession, 
winding slowly along the mazy road, 
till dim darkness and distance stole 
them from our sight. 

Uow dark and mysterious a Provi- 
dence was this I How great a trial to 
flesh and blood, and to the exercise of 
resignation to the all-wise disposal of 
(iod! Here was a clergyman, who, 
from liis situation and income, pos- 
sessed all those comforts and conve- 
niences of life necessary for himself 
and family; yet by adopting a plan 
which, in his short-siglited judgment. 


appeared the wisest and best, was in 
an hour stripped of all convenienees 
and comforts, and reduced to the 
greatest privation and misexy that any 
man in his sphere could be subject to ; 
and that, too, when in a situation that 
placed him in*^e greatest possible 
need of that common assistance which 
the meanest lUndoo can never want. 
But though the ways of Providence 
(whose ** paths are in the great waters, 
and whose footsteps are not known’’) 
are sometimes dark and trying, yet 
even here, in the midst of judf^ments, 
we find the hand of mercy and good- 
ness; for unless we, with our men, 
had been providentially on the spot, 
what would have become of this excel- 
lent man, his suffering wife, and fa- 
mily? What could he have done 
with the dead body of his child ? No 
native would have rendered any as- 
sistance, or dug a grave, and there 
were no Europeans but ourselves on 
the whole line of march from this place 
to Bombay ; he himself could not have 
dug a grave, nor buried his child ; nor 
could he have taken the corpse along 
with him, even to the next stage, much 
less to Bombay, for in the burning 
climate of India it would have been 
offensive in a few hours : and had he 
and his family remained there all that 
night without a bed, attendance, me- 
dicines, or any conveniences, it might 
have proved fatal to his wife, and per- 
haps to her little famishing infant. 
Oh, how thankful and happy ought 
the |ieople of Christian countries to 
1)e, who cannot, in the nature of things, 
be subject to these agonising afflictions, 
by which the most noble and wealthy 
may be overwhelmed when journey- 
ing in the^e barbarous and heathen 
lands ! 

Rut to return to the narrative. The 
reader may naturally suppose how 
anxious we were to hear of this dear 
family’s safe arrival at the next village, 
and at the end of their journey ; and 
also of the poor lady’s escaping from 
an attack of fever, or any other fatal 
malady which might have been brought 
on by such extreme suffering and pri- 
vations. In a few days 1 hud this 
gratification ; for, after having marched 
to Poonah with my regiment, I was 
obliged immediately to return to Bom- 
bay, in order to accompany* my wife 
by the same route back to tlie head- 
uarters of the regiment; and it was 
uring the few days when 1 was at 
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Bombay that I had the happiness of yet without anv of the pedant^s for- 
seeinff these dear friends face to (hce, mality, or the philosopher’s pride, — 

and finding the lady greatly restored In wit a man, simpliei^ a child.” 

to health and strength, and her little Blessed with a most happy and cheer* 

infant doing well. Soon after this, fu| temper, and the most ingenuous 

she and her children embarked for generous disposition, his counte- 

liappy England, wherb they arnTed m tiance was the index of his mind and 

safety ; and the clergyman returned to heart; for his fine dark eyes beamed 

bis station at P— , 9 f which city he ^jth benignity and intelligence, and 

was the senior chaplain, where he was when in conversation, his manly face 

universally rejected and beloved, and ever lighted up with animation, 

where we had the mutual happiness ^jt^ and good humour. Many, many 

for some months (and, afterwards, at were the hours and days of exquisite 

Calcutta) of being united in the closest happiness we shared together in that 

bonds of brotherly love, and enjoying heathen land, in the mutual enjoyment 

the fruits of that friendship which was ©f that Christian friendship which 

sown in tears to be reaped in joy. In sprung up beneath the tears of sacred 

truth, his soul was equally formed for sorrow and tender sympathy ; which 

ardent friendship as for all the en- ghall continue iindiminisiied so long as 
dearing ties of conjugal and parental hfe endures, and then be transplanted 
affection; possessing, too, a mind of n more congenial clime, there to 
the finest order, highly talented, and blossom and to bear immortal fruit 
highly educated : for he was consi- through one eternal summer in the pa- 
dered to be one of the first mathe- radise restored, at the restitution of all 
matical and classical scholars in India; things, and the resurrection of the just. 

ELEOr, 

On r«viiitiiig the Gravs of the Child mentumed in tkit Narrative, interred at the 
foot tf the Ghautt,^ 

Some lingering moons have passed away 
Since last 1 trod this hallowed spot, 

And yet it seems but yesterday ~ 

A spot too dear to be forgot. 

And now I stand unseen, alone, 

And gaze upon thy lowly bed ; 

And hear the breeze, in plaintive moan, 

Sing its sad requiem o’er tfiy head, 

^mid the mountain-heights profound, 

That ’gin to spread a dismal shade, 

For night is gathering fast around, 

And all things now begin to fade. 

Oh ! ’tis as wild and dread a scene 
As ever struck the gazer’s sight ; 

For now prowls forth from forest screen 
Ibe tiger, ’neath tlie shades of night, 

Whilst screams the vulture from her nest, 

And wild wolf howls from mountain-cave : 

But nought can break thy stilly rest — 

The peaceful slumber of the grave. 

Alas 1 that in so rude a place. 

Mid savage beasts and birds of prey, 

Thou liest, dear child I and mid a race 
More savage and more fell than they. 

The heartless savages did smile 
To see thee struggle, gasp, and die ; 

And, ruthless, seemed to mock the while 
Thy parents’ speechless agony. 
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And whet) the last and vaddest boon, 

For pity’s sakei they deigned to crave. 
Unmoved they saw thy mother swoon. 

But still renised that boon — a grave ! 

Ah I then I thought of friends and home, 

And prayed I might but reach once giure 
My native land, no more to roam, 

And die upon a Christian shore. 

But some d\d feel for them and thee, * 

And wept — though men unused to weep — 
And, mov^ with kind humanity. 

Did dig thy lowly bed so deep. 

And when beneath this aged tree 
Thy father bent his drooping head, 

And, sorrowing, sighed convulsively 
Some holy texts above thy bed, 

Down the rough soldiers* furrowed cheek 
Tlie manly tears did trickling fall ; 

And they did weep like woman weak, 

Subdued by Pity’s sacred call. 

Thou wert too fair a child of clay 
To bear the weight of mortal years, 

To linger here in dull decay, 

A pilgrim in this vale of tears. 

And He that formed thee thus so fair, 

Did pluck thee in thy budding bloom : — 
Thou might’st not on this desert air 
Thy beait^y waste, thy sweet perfume. 

Well, peace be with thee, dearest child ! 

The turf sit lightly on thy breast ; 

And hovering o*er this spot so wild. 

Some angel guard thy house of rest. 

But I must sn^ me on my way. 

No more tnis hallowed earth to tread ; 

Sweet be thy sjeep, till that blest day 
Tliat wakes to life the sainted dead. 
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THE kino>k: 

It is not wonderful that the theories 
which pretend to give power to the 
people are so triumpliant. To tlie 
people they are sumciently alluring. 
The heads of parties ar^now, what the 
barons and clergy were of old, the 
king's competitors; and they have to 
address themselves to popular favour. 
Even the impartial reflecting few are 
too apt ^o follow the cry of the inter- 
ested, and mistake democratic licen- 
tiousness for national liberty. 

This country has waded so far into 
these theories, that it is made the first 
principle of government to grant in es- 
sentials whatever the democratic party 
may demand. Tlie system is, to sur- 
render power to those who call them- 
selves the people, merely to conciliate 
them, without regaitl to other conse- 
c|uences ; because they crave a change 
it must be made, no matter how in- 
consistent it may be with equitable 
and wise rule. We have just been 
solemnly assured by the ministry that 
they have a right to enforce, through 
their representatives, obedience to their 
will. 

It is, therefore, a matter of no trivial 
importance, to ascertain whether the 
power taken from the king and aristo- 
cracy, constituted authority and law, 
be really transferred to the people. It 
is very possible for those who act in 
the business to transfer the spoil into 
their own pockets — to be not upright 
agents, but false ^knaves, plundering 
the people for their own benefit. We 
especially press tlie inquiry on that 
part of society which exists between 
the higher and the lower classes. 

The democratic party pretends its 
object is to enable tlie people to make 
their laws, and, manage their affairs 
generally. Then it must be the great- 
est absurdity possible to give them a 
government of any kind : even a legis- 
lature of their own choice must be 
utterly useless, if only authorised to 
give legal shape to their wishes ; and 
highly mischievous if empowered to 
disobey tliem. Their total incapacity 
for doing this has been unanimously 
confessed ever since the world began, 
and the democrats exhibit no proof 
that it has vanished. 

With regard to laws in general, they 
are lo be framed without regard to 


THE PEOPLE. 

majority or minority, aristocrat or de- 
mocrat, the few or the many; and 
solely with reference to right, justice, 
and wisdom. Nearly all are intended 
to protect one part of the people against 
another, and consequently cause great 
difference of opinion. When we look 
at, not the people manufactured by 
orators and writers, but the men, wo- 
men, and children of real life, we find, 
amidst those of precisely the same rank. 
Churchmen ana Dissenters — agricul- 
turists and traders — the inhabitants of 
towns and those of the country — mas- 
ters and servants — Conservatives and 
Reformers — Catholic Dissenters and 
Protestant ones, involved in contention 
touching laws existing or projected. 
To these great conflicting divisions of 
the people numberless smaller ones 
may be added. On almost eveiy law 
the }ieople are divided ; a new one is 
never sought by the whole: on the 
contrary, it is commonly as much op- 
posed by one part of them as supported 
by another ; and the difference of sen- 
timent {iervades the town as well as 
the country. 

In this contention, the law-making, 
or law-changing part of the people, is 
generally actuated by party or indi- 
vidual interest; and very oflen seeks, 
knowingly, the grievous injury of some 
other part. 

While such is the case, it is impos- 
sible to discover any law of moment, 
respecting which the peers stand on 
one side and the people on the other. 
On all, the peers are divided and act 
with the people. Pitting the former 
wholly out or the question, we see the 
latter engaged in bitter conflict touch- 
ing the democratic claims of the time. 
A large portion of the inhabitants of 
towns, as well as those of tlie countiy, 
were hostile to the Corporation-bill; 
a vast part of the people regarded the 
bill for despoiling the Iri^i Church 
with abliorreiice ; the ballot is hated 
of disregarded by the majority; house- 
hold suffrage finds advocates only in 
the comparative few. 

if the power of legislation be given 
to the wiiole of the people, they can 
only exercise it by a majority ; and 
what laws will they enact ? Protestants 
and Catholics, C'hurchmen and Dis- 
senters, as numbers may be with them. 
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^ill suppress the religions of each other 
by law. Trade will ruin agriculture 
by law. One set of manufacturers, or 
merchants, will root up the business 
of another by law. Servants will de- 
stroy, if not appropriate, the property 
of masters by law. Conservatives 
and Reformers will make slaves of 
each other by law. As numbers may 
shift from side to side, the body of 
laws and form of government itself 
must continually be annihilated by 
law. 

If such power be confined to that 
fraction which alone is called the peo- 
ple by the democrats, it declares, 
through one organ or another, it will 
compass these matters by new laws. 
The monarchy must be abolished in 
favour of a republic; the peers must 
lose their estates with their titles ; the 
church must be stripped of her property 
and being; the public debt, wholly or 
in great part, must be sponged off; 
capital and miichinery must be extin- 
guished ; all regulations for protecting 
religion and morals — all for placing 
the various kinds of capitalists and la- 
bourers on an equality — all for fairly 
dividing power, must be ca^ to the 
winds: men of property must be ex- 
cluded from effective share in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. This frac- 
tion must deprive every class and 
party, high or low, which may differ 
from it, of all means of self-defence : 
it must enjoy despotic authority over 
the rest of the people, far more com- 
prehensive and bitter than that of the 
absolute monarch. 

In both these cases we see that one 
part of the people seeks to sacrifice to 
Itself another. Nothing is said of right, 
justice, and the good of (he whole ; of 
tolerating equality of power, difference 
of opinion, and the means of self-pro- 
tection : all is, in truth, robbery, vio- 
lence, and tyranny. From the popular 
law-making a vast portion of the people 
are rigidly excluded : they are only its 
victims. 

The power of legislation is conse- 
quently kept from the people, in tl^ 
republic as well as the monarchy. 
When they erect a government they 
give it to certain functionaries, who, in 
its exercise, are to reject their wishes 
at discretion. In the democracy, they 
are only empowered to select legis- 
lators independent of them in judg- 
ment, and to make known their wants 
and opinions touchirg legislation. 


Atl this is equally applicable to the 
general measures of goveraroent. 

Now, if Messrs. 0*Connell, Hume, 
Grote, Wakley, and Co., mean what 
they say, they, on the uniform declara- 
tions of republijanisro, mean to enable 
a part of the pejmle to fill the realm 
with robbery, bondage, and every other 
evil. They mixin to do this on their 
own declamtion.s, for they are flatly 
opposed to the people at large on va- 
rious important questions. But their 
real meaning is the reverse of their 
professed one. While they flisist*so 
loudly on the right of the people to 
make laws and manage their afiairs, 
they also insist that they must only be 
permitted to do so through the House 
of Commons, independent of them as 
it is in judgment. The veriest simple- 
ton might be ashamed of such an in- 
consistency. You have the clearest 
right in the world to choose your 
dinner, nevertheless you shall never 
exercise it ; yon shall only be suffered 
to choose a man to choose it for yon, 
and bis choice you must eat, be it 
palatable or nauseous, food or poison. 
Why do these worshippers of the peo- 
ple exhibit this disgraceful inconsist- 
ency ? Because, they say, the people 
are utterly incapable of managing their 
legal and other affitirs; they are as 
often wrong as right; it is frequently 
necessary to resist them to the utmost, 
in order to restrain them from the most 
ruinous projects. 

These Solons, then, only deign to 
prepare for us, as the perfection of 
popular and free government, the two 
changes: 1. The cdhstituency of the 
House of Commons is to be greatly 
enlarged, puiged from effective mix- 
ture, and reduced to the utmost in 
character. 2. This House is to be the 
sole lawmaker and ruler, with no other 
than the single restraint on it formed 
by the power of the pbople to elect it. 
The worth of this solitary restraint 
must be estimated. 

We all see that the members of the 
House are in general elected because 
they belong to a party. This is tlie 
only test, and it necessarily operates 
to exclude men of ability, virtue, and 
patriotism ; in consequence, the mem- 
ners, on the whole, rank greatly below 
the average of society in theje essen- 
tials. In proportion as the franchise 
may be extended to the lower classes, 
general representation must virtually 
cease; every other class, and every 
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mal national interest, must be in e^ 
feci prohibited from sharing in electing 
the tiouse. Daily experience shews, 
^t in proportion as the franchise is 
so extended, the character of the repre- 
sentatives is lowered; penniless, un- 
principled demagogues are elected, 
instead of upright pWiots. 


The representative, twhatever may 
be said of this Question or that, practi- 
cally receives this solemn injunction 
from his electors : — You must follow, 
not us, but certain leaders of the House 
of Coifnnons. Of course, he obeys 
only these leaders. Tell us that the 
people guide their representatives ! we 
may as well be told that the cart guides 
the horse : they follow their represent- 
atives with far more alacrity tuan the 
vehicle follows the animal. What can 
Sir R. Peel do, which will not please 
the Conservatives— or Lord J. Russell, 
which the Whigs will condemn — or 
Mr. O'Connell, which the Radicals 
will not uproariously applaud ? No 
doubt we hear popular clamour enough 
against the House, but it proceeds only 
from the followers of one party, and 
assails another alone : it is to support 
the representatives of its parents. Thus 
the House gains unlimited sway over 
the people, instead of being placed 
under their control, through their power 
to elect it. One of its parties may 
overthrow another; but this does not 
reduce its influence over them — it only 
gives it different employment. At pre- 
sent, tlie servility with which each 
party of them follows the correspond- 
ing party of the House, exhibits per- 
fection which might have been thought 
impossible. 


Were we to concede what the demo- 
crats claim on this point, what would 
it amount to ? The people, for seven, 
or, according to the projected change, 
three years after its election, would be 
completely at the mercy of the House. 
They could not restrain it in a single 
measure. It would possess absolute 
.control over the revenue, army, and 
laws; it could at pleasure make any 
change in its construction, or declare 
itself permanent; it would be practi* 
cally an elective king, perfectly despotic 
in ml things. 

Let it be remembered that the 
^Uonse o£ Commons has, in what are 
.called ib " privileges," a power of dis- 
pensing with the laws in its own Ikvour. 
' It can call any man before it who may 
speak, write, or do what it may please 


to term an attack on itself; it can ex- 
tort from him evidence for his own 
conviction, refuse him all means of 
justification, and send him to prison 
as a condemned criminal. It is the 
accuser, witness, inquisitor, and judge 
in its own cause ; and there is no ap- 
peal against its decision. By means 
of this monstrous power it could at 
once extinguish the freedom of the 
press, public discussion, and all cen- 
sure of its proceedings, whatever they 
might be. The existence of a power 
£0 arbitrary — so incapable of imrartial 
use— so capable of inflicting deadly 
injury on national liberty — so well cal- 
culated to destroy the influence of the 

n le over their representatives — and 
lectly at variance with every prin- 
ciple of law, right, and equity, certsioly 
forms no proof that the House of Com- 
mons is the guardian of popular privi- 
leges. We, however, cannot wonder 
at its existence, when we see it exer- 
cised by the hypocrites who rail against 
the Star Chamber, and declaim on the 
sovereignty of the people. 

Now what, on their own voluntary 
declarations, will that House of Com- 
mons be, which Messrs. O'Connell, 
liume,^ Grote, Wakley, and Co., are 
graciously labouring to create? Elect- 
ors are to be greatly multiplied : well, 
of wbat description ? A qualification, 
in property or rent, is at present exacted 
from the village-elector, much higher 
than that of the town one; is this 
shameful distinction to be removed ! 
No J the village-electors are to be re- 
duced. Multiplication is to be strictly 
confined to laige towns, and the lowest 
class of rent-payers in them. The ob- 
jects are, to prevent gmeral represent- 
ation — to suppress, in eflect, county 
representation — to throw, not only the 
anstocracv but the Tories, the consti- 
tutional Whigs, the members of the 
great national interests, and all men of 
property, into a powerless minority, in 
order that the House may be elected, 
as for as possible, by one class and 
party of the inhabitants of towns. The 
county members are so far divided, 
Viat the effective number formed by 
the majorit)r is veiy small; they can 
have no weight, if the town ones be 
generally tanged on one side. The 
low town-voters must render the vote 
of the man dP respectable property 
worthless, when given against them. 

Those low town-voters are practi- 
cally to elect the House of Commons, 
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becaase they ara the partisans of Messrs. 
O’CoQoell, Hume, Grote, Wakley, and 
Co., and will place it in their bands. 
Their power is to be strictly limited 
to its election ; it is to be, in conduct, 
as independent of them as of the rest 
of the people; it is to retain its tre- 
mendous means of suppressing even 
their murmurs. 

It is self-evident that the extinction 
of the King and House of Peers would 
add nothing to the direct power of the 
people ; it would only increase that of 
the House of Commons. The people 
could only gain from it indirectly, by 
being enabled to lead the latter gene- 
rally; or, at least, in matters of mo- 
ment. If it should operate to render 
the House of Commons more inacces- 
sible to popular influence, more severe 
in the exercise of its privileges, more 
anxious to extend its authority, the 
people must demonitrably lose as much 
from it in power as the king and peers. 

Messrs. O'Connell, Hume, Crote, 
Wakley, and Co., are, through their 
party, to possess the House ; and they 
are to be perfectly free to follow their 
own will in all things. The ^^omni- 
potence of parliament,'' which has been 
in this land of freedom so often even 
boasted of, is to be theirs. As they 
are to be absolute tyrants in power, it 
is of consequence to inquire from their 
conduct what they are likely to be in 
practice. They act with those they 
call the people, only in the schemes 
for altering trie form of government — 
for destroying the throne, aristocracy, 
and church — for changing the posses- 
sion and use of power. Tliey are the 
sole parents of these schemes ; they ad- 
vocate them for their own benefit alone. 
Here their agreement with the people 
ends. In the general principles and 
policy of government, not relating to 
Its form and authority, they differ, more 
than any other body of men, from their 
own followers. No part of parliament 
eauals them in contemptuous disregard 
or such petitions of the people as clash 
with their opinions and profit— savage 
indifference to popular suffering — arbi- 
trary practice of their theories, in de- 
* spite of national feeling — and exercise 
of parliaroentaiy privilege for their party 
gam. While they are the only set of 
politicians which endeavours to erect 
an unlimited tyranny in form, they are 
also the only one which labours to 
give us such a tyranny in practice. 

If this firm of democratic despots 


should suspect that an election would 
go against it, what would be its con- 
duct? The king will not obey it, 
therefore he is to be deposed; the 
peers will not adopt its opinions, there- 
fore they are to be suppressed; the 
more opulent fi^ses will not vote for 
it, therefore the^re to lose their privi- 
leges. It pretended to be satisfied 
with the reform of the House of Cofb- 
roons, until it discovered that it still 
could not command the House; and 
then it called for another reform, to 
enable it to do so. Every iflstituflon 
which stands in its way is to be demo- 
lished ; every law distasteful to it is to 
be annulled, or regularly trampled on. 
What it does to acquire, it will do to 
retain ; it will never suffer a house to 
gain being likely to depose it. 

We certainly can aiscover no pe- 
culiar fitness in these despots for the 
power they seek. Who will render 
visible the disinterested integrity of 
Mr. O’Connell, or the wisdom of Mr. 
Hume, or the impartiality of Mr.Grote, 
or the knowledge of Mr. Wakley? 
Where is the proof that their principles 
are more true than the opposite ones ? 
W'herever we inquire or look, we find 
only evidence of their ulter disquali- 
fication. While they rail against bi- 
gotry, tliey display it in its woi-st form ; 
they are comparatively the only bigots 
in the country. Nothing can be wrong 
they utter ; no one can be right who 
differs from them ; no part of society 
must possess any thing save their own 
followers; eveiy other part roost be 
treated like the beasts of the field.. 
Their cause is supplied by monopoly, 
persecution, and bondage ; the single 
fact, that they seek proselytes only 
amidst the ignorant and deluded, shews 
its true character. 

In so far as the low town-electors 
might be able to influence the House 
of Commons, they would only drag it 
into evil. They are selected because 
they contend against every gmt class 
of society — every leading mvision of 
property — the rank, wealth, and inde- 
pendence of the town, as well as of 
the village. If the founders of the 
ancient republics were held to display 
consummate wisdom in their awara of 
description and privilege to the classes 
of society, those of our republic dis- 
play something very different. On 
the French mrael, our classes are to 
be thrown into chaos ; the electors are 
not to form even one, and they are to 
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tiead OD all. Those electors, in their 
efforts to place themselves under a 
consuming tyranny, intend to become 
one. They are to do what they please 
with, not only the government, but 
the rights and possessions of all the 
Test of the people. J^ey are as hos- 
tile to the manuiactum, merchant, and 
fundholder, as to the landowner and 
ftffmer; they will deal with machinery 
and capital as with land. 

The heads of all parties, like those 
of the democratic one, make the sove- 
rei£;n aiftliority their first object: our 
party-wars are really a continuation 
of the old ones for the crown, or the 
possession of power. The king, as a 
ruler, and the barons, as a separate 
body, are extinct ; the church is under 
the feet of the ciril government. The 
ministry is the king ; Whigs, Conserv- 
atives, and Radicals, are the rival can- 
didates for the throne : the barons and 
clergy contending for rule against both 
king and people. 

It is no merit of theirs that they no 
longer use the sword — it is taken from 
them ; but other weapons they employ, 
as unsparingly as their predecessors of 
the barbarous ages. ^ e still have in 
profusion intrigues and conspiracies, 
practical rebellion and devastation, 
changes of dynasty and constitution, 
despotic abrogation and enactment of 
law. In their contests for the cabinet 
they display such shameless selfish- 
ness, ravenous rapacity, disgraceful 
combinations, depraved apostacies, and 
moral assassinations, as have no pa- 
rallel in civilised life. 

What the heads of parties are, is, 
alas! abundantly prov^ by tlie pre- 
sent state of the empire. This is, prac- 
tically, a state of revolution, anarchy, 
and civil war; the most daring efforts 
are made to destroy the constitution 
and general fabric of society, and the 
chances of succSSss are in their favour. 
Is it owing to oppressive laws, or ra- 
dical difference of opinion touching 
eeneral policy? Not long since a 
Whig ministry existed, which, on Con- 
servative representations, was pro- 
dudng public ruin ; it was dismissed 
in favour of a Conservative one, and 
the country then naturally ex])ected 
some great change of policy : but, lo ! 
ptoclain%tion was made that no change 
of policy, foreira or domestic, was 
contemplated— mat all would be done 
which tne Whigs intended to do. The 
• Whigs and Radicals were not to be 


disarmed by this; they resolved on, 
and accomplished, the destruction of 
the Conservative ministry, on the sole 
ground, that what it wanted to do 
they alone had a right to do. Here is 
complete harmony on general policy. 
The same harmony is manifested touch- 
ing all laws of moment, which do not 
relate to the form and person of go- 
vernment. On the Poor-law, and 
every other really complained of by 
the people as unjust and oppressive, 
the Whig, Radical, and Conservative 
leaders are brothers. The question 
which has brought the empire into 
its appalling condition is simply this : 
Who shall govern it ? — they do not 
profess to seek to change the leading 
principles on which its affairs are ma- 
naged. Hie heads of parties raised 
them all, and demonstrably for their 
own benefit only. Our present party- 
war is substantially the same in object 
with those formerly waged with the 
sword for the throne ; and it equals 
them in destructive consequences. 

The heads of the best party are as 
anxious to possess unlimited power as 
those of the worst. All, when in 
office, njake it a regular rule that the 
House of Commons, the House of 
Peers, and the King, must obey the 
Ministry. Any division of them on 
gaining the cabinet must alter this in- 
stitution, or abolish that law at plea- 
sure ; it must deal at will with national 
possessions. This is human nature, — 
and jt is ouite as sure of being found 
in the body of rulers as in the indi- 
vidual. 

To a certain extent they are in 
every division men of good intentions 
and virtuous private life. But good 
intentions form no^siifficient security 
against bad actions. Tlie wildest vi- 
sionary in politics or religion is often a 
conscientious believer in the truth of his 
opinions. Personal profit is their first 
object ; this, no matter what they may 
say to the contrary, is amply proved 
by Uieir eagerness to obtain office. 
They seek to be ministers to aggrandise 
tjiemselves, though they may wish to 
serve the country. Their interest in 
office or out of it continually operates* 
to warp their judgment and debauch 
their integrity. Tliey are at least no 
better than other men ; and we see in 
private life the best are led by interest 
to make principle bend continually to 
gain, and very often to think flagitious 
conduct innocent. 
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In intcfest the heads of parties are 
separated from and opposed to all 
other men --not excepting their own 
followers. They judge public matters 
by tests wliich no other men use. The 
question to them on eveiy measure is. 
How will it affect us as ministers, — 
how will it operate on our means of 
gaining or retaining office? As the 
competitors for any situation concur 
in wishing to keep its profits as high 
and duties as light as possible, so these 
heads concur touching the situation 
they contend for. It is their interest 
to heap power on the cabinet ; and as 
the means to multiply their followers 
ill the House of Commons, and de- 
grade into instruments the King, House 
of Peers, and people: well is it at- 
tended to by all. 

The cabinet, looked at as a separate 
institution, which it has grown into, is 
comparatively a modern invention. It 
is of self creation, — the constitution 
and laws know nothing of it ; and too 
often it deserves the name it acquired 
at its birth. Frequently it is no better 
than a cabal — a focus of conspiracy — 
the nest where plots are hatched 
against king and people alike. It has 
exalted itself into, not a fourtllestate of 
the realm, but a tyranny which destroys 
the three legitimate ones. 

It is from its nature the competitor 
of the king for the sceptre, and it com- 
prehends his only means for defending 
himself against it. Of course, it has 
cast him into the dust. What single 
right or power of a king does he re- 
tain? At the best his choice of mi- 
nisters is confined to two parties, and 
generally to one alone. Trie heads of 
a party compel him to make them the 
cabinet ; and, after exercising this pre- 
rogative, they exercise every other as a 
matter of right. The nomination of his 
representatives, the delegation of his 
powers, the disposal of his fxitronage 
— ecclesiastical and civil, — the exer- 
cise of all his prerogatives, belong to 
the cabinet. Its members enter office 
neither to follow his wishes nor to re- 
gard his objections, but to rule as they 
may think fit, and to rule him as w«ll 
as the people. No one speaks of his 
opinion on public questions ; the cry 
of all is. What will the ministry do? 
lie is treated as though he had no 
right to intermeddle or concern him- 
self with the management of national 
affiurs. 

The cabinet is formed of the lieads 


of the mmority in the House of Com- 
mons. This majority, and therefore 
the House, is generally its instruments; 
it has the King under its feet, and of 
course the House of Peers can make 
no regular stand against it: in truth, 
the doctrine istnow held by all parties 
that it has a rig^ to make the latter 
obey its will ]py creation. As to the 
people, one part of them can oyly 
thinK as U dictates, — the other is at its 
mercy. It is quite a matter of course 
to expect that a cabinet will carry any 
measure it may resolve on, master 
what the opinion of the king, peers, 
and people may be ; and it commonly 
does so. 

A monstrous institution like this has 
obtained being, because all parties 
have combined to raise it, and because 
party opinions alone are circulated. 
That it is utterly irreconcilable with 
the spirit of the constitution, and free 
good government, is evident, unless it 
can be shewn that our rulers ought to 
enjoy absolute power. 

Our constitution, like every free 
form of government, intends the people 
to be independent of the legislature 
and executive in sentiment. Without 
this it would be absurd to speak of 
free institutions. They are to elect the 
representative, not that he may give 
them opinion, but that he may hold 
theirs. After the election it is their 
first duty to sit in impartial judgment 
on the conduct of the House of Com- 
mons as well as of the other parts of 
the government. In this centres their 
power to make free institutions a bless- 
ing instead of a cuigp. 

Under the cabinet system a party 
alone can form the government; power, 
therefore, must be sought as well as 
possessed by a party. It inevitably 
follows that the people, in the mass, 
are servile adherents of one party or 
another. Whetiier ^e look at Whig, 
Conservative, or Radical, we see that, 
as far as possible, the heads never take 
but always give opinion, touching the 
followers ; they are as anxious to keep 
them in subjectiofi as to possess their 
support. In political as well as mili- 
Ury matters the army is expected to 
yield implicit obedience to its general. 
The followers are commonly as ready 
to embrace the slavery as the leaders 
are to impose it ; and late years supply 
deplorable proof that the former will 
sanction any enormity which the latter 
may perpetrate or recommend. These 
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are the necessary results. The people 
at hffge have no judgment or their 
own. They elect the representative! 
not that he may entertain their senti- 
ments! or judge for himself! but that he 
may be, in sentiment like themselves! 
ruled by the beads of party. They are 
utterly incapacitated Or judging im- 
partially the oonduct ofjthe legislature 
aiyl eiecutive; they never attempt it. 
In one division they support the mi- 
nistiy, and in another the opposition! 
in whatever it may do, because it 
commands them to do so as its de- 
voted instruments. No real national 
or popular opinion can now be dis- 
covers ; opinion in eveiy quarter is 
that of party! embraced by the followers 
without scrutiny! because it is pro- 
mulgated by the beads. This slaveiy 
in judgment and conduct has nearly 
completed the tyranny of institution 
and law. 

The constitution intends the legisla- 
ture to be free from all conneiion with 
the executive, calculated to bias its de- 
cisions ; it intends the executive to he 
equally so in respect of the legislature : 
each - is to be to the other what the 
judge is to the suitor in his court. 
Here is not only the security for their 
use! ^0 protection mm their 
ruinous perversion. Under our abso- 
lute cabinet system the majority of the 
legislature which acts as the whole it 
practically the executive; and what 
this majority is it is the first object of 
the minority to become. In jud^ng 
the executive both parts of the legisla- 
ture give judgment in their own cause; 
in judging the legislature the executive 
does the same. « Both combine to form 
a government really despotic. 

The constitution knows nothing of a 
ministry, — it knows nothing of a prime 
minister; it only recognises the minis- 
ters severally, and it gives the selection 
of them as littlq to a party as to the 
House of Commons. It means the 
king to appoint them separately, on the 
ground of qualification, and without 
regard to pvty. Under their advice 
he is to select the Heads of the churdi 
and his various civil representatives. 
The object is that public functionaries 
•may be chosen on merit alone, and 
that Ihmr interest may harmonise with 
their duty. Under the cabinet system 
a prime minister practically appointed 

Us party selects his collea^es, and 
te selects such alone as arehisj^rti- 
saos and instruments. The ministiy. 


therefine, instead of consisting of the 
most virtuous and able of public men, 
excludes even the chief part of the 
virtue and ability of its own party. It 
contains, perhaps, two or three men of 
eminence, while the rest of its members 
have neither powers nor principle. 
Almost eveiy ministry combines great 
incapacity with great iniquity; through 
its freedom from an efficient head it is 
divided against itself, and the worst 
part destroys the better, until it be- 
comes a mass of imbecility and guilt. 
The appointment of leading public 
functionaries, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil, is made a matter of private pro- 
perty to the ministry; and it selects 
them because they are relatives or par- 
tisans : if they possess ability it is ac- 
cidental, and it is counterpoised by 
party spirit and bond. Their interest 
is placed over to continually withstand 
their duty. 

The great end of all regular govern- 
ment is to prevent party government 
— to prevent the turbulence, conflicts, 
vicious legislation, and arbitrary sway 
of parties. Our cabinet system binds 
us to party government alone ; it forces 
into the ranks of party the people, 
public functionaries, ministers of reli- 
gion, and the press, — keeps party 
broils at the height, gives them the 
roost dangerous clmracter, — and places 
rule in the hands of an al^olute party, 
which is much more likely to be the 
wor.'it than the best. 

While party alone never established 
free government, it has constantly 
overthrown it in almost every quarter. 
The manifold attempts made by parties 
in late years to raise it amidst the con- 
tinental nations all failed, because the 
parents of each plan fram^ it to make 
themselves a tyrann/. Parties did not 
erect the constitution of England, but 
they have again and again trodden it 
in the dust; they continually labour 
for its perversion, and not seldom for 
its destruction. The only men in the 
country who are dissatisfied with it, 
and who clamour for its alteration, are 
parW fanatics. 

•Ine history of the legislature riiews 
that parties never proposed good laws, • 
save when called to do so by interest ; 
and that they continually proposed bad 
ones. An opposition raiely proposes 
one which is not so tainted with party 
object or theory, that it is rejected. A 
ministiy seldom originates a beneficial 
one, except from compulsion. Our just 
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and wise HiAvs were eommonly opposed 
by a combination of parties ; they were 
introduced by individuals more or less 
independent of party ; and they were 
carried through the influence of the 
independent part of the legislature over 
the ministry. For the lut ten years 
we have had nothing but party legisla- 
tion, and wbat has been its character ? > 
Fundamental laws, judicial laws, muni- 
cipal laws, commercial laws, religious 
laws, have, on the whole, been intended 
by their real authors to render one class, 
or interest, subservient to another in 
party politics. The throne, the church, 
the legislature in both branches, the 
aristocracy, the landed interest, the 
better part of the middle classes, and 
the labouring orders, were to be crushed, 
not to crush party, but to make it sport 
and push its fortunes. The laws not 
connected with party politics have been 
in general, for puerility, romance, ab- 
surdity, injustice, and barbarity, a dis- 
grace to the country. Scarcely a law 
has been passed in this term for national 
objects, or which has not, after trial, 
received national condemnation. As 
the fruit, government has been brought 
to the brink of destruction, and the 
country has been (illed with safiering, 
strife, disaffection, and convulsion. A 
very few strides more of this party 
legislation will demonstrably take us 
where we shall be without laws, insti- 
tutions, an empire, and an organised 
community. 

To possess free and good govern- 
ment, it is essential to place parties 
under effectual subjection. To a high 
|K>int, they are of the first value; 
beyond it, they are ruinous. In a free 
land, the difficulty is, not to find, but 
to limit them. They are to*be treated, 
like the House of Commons, and other 
institutions, as tilings which must be 
possessed, but which also must be 
rigidly restricted in respect of power 
and deed. 

The people can never govern, be- 
cause they are governed bv parties. 
The more potent and mischievous a 
party is, the more zealously do they 
stimulate and serve it. It is by ana 
through the king alone that parties 
can he made to ^ield their use, and 
restrained from evil. From the begin- 
ning of our history, in their endless 
varieties of form and name, the king's 
power and conduct regulated theirs, 
under an able, vigorous sovereign, 
they were subordinate and. .beneficial; 
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under an arbitraiy one, they were 
scarcely known; under one indolent, 
voluptuous, incapable, or feeble, their 
power rose to the highest point, and 
they tore the countiy to pieces. In 
proportion as the king’s power may 
lecline, theirs must increase; and », 
by his own def«/t8, or by law and 
custom, be be practically divested of it, 
they must be despotic, and a scourge 
to the empire. 

The puol ic officer formed by the king 
had his birth in necessity ; and to this 
hour he is found as necessai;^ in the 
republic as in the monarchy. Why? 
Is it from some peculiarity of person 
or acquirement — nis name, trappings, 
and signature — his use as a mask or 
instrument? No; the ^wers given 
to his office are necessary — therefore 
he is ; take them away, and the form 
of government is as radically defective 
with, as it would be without him. One 
of the leading uses of this public officer 
is, — he is to sit in judgment on the 
proceedings of the legislature, and reject 
at discretion any changes of law it may 
propose. 

When the people in any quarter de- 
molish their government, their first step 
afterwards is to erect another. In it, 
though the lowest democracy, they 
proclaim their utter incompetency to 
make their own laws, by appointing a 
body of men to do it for tnem. In 
divesting themselves of the power, 
they only reserve the right to select 
their lawgivers ; these are to disregard 
their wishes at will. 

The making of almost any law, 
whether it relate t^form of govern- 
ment, distribution ofpoper, regulation 
of property, religion, trade, taxation, 
or even a rail-road, is practically a 
judicial suit between one part of the 
people and another ; it is to be decided 
on right, justice, and reason, without 
any regaid torank, po^er, or numbers. 

doctrine of the one side, the 
House of Commons, ought to be gene- 
rally followed, is in efiect the same 
with that of the other; it ought to be 
generally obeyed. *We are entitled to 
call on Conservative, Whig, and Ra- 
dical, for evidence that the House is 


If it obey the wishes of the j^ple, 
without regard to their character, it is 
utterly useless as a deliberative body, 
and It defeats the end of even a 
republic. 

The House, however, never attends 
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to the genuine wishes of the people. 
Each division of it forms the opinions 
of that part of them which follows it, 
and wars furiously against those of the 
rest. Whenever a question arises be- 
tween it and them on the whole, it, on 
regular, unanimous rule, exacts their 
implicit submissio%:« The opinions 
ascribed to the peopl^ originate with 
the House in one or another of its divi- 
sions ; if tliey do not, it never deigns 
to notice them. 

Each division of the House proclaims 
the others to be in the last aegree in- 
terested and partial touching the mat- 
ters which come before it; the inde- 
pendent, virtuous part of society knows 
them all to be so. If the Conservative 
division prevail, the other divisions, 
and also the Whig and Radical portion 
of the |)eople, declare it acts solely for 
its own gain. The case is similar if 
the Reforming division preponderate. 
The heads of all parties are involved in 
everlasting contention touching form of 
government and distribution of power. 
Tlie questions here are, in reality, raised 
solely by themselves for their own be- 
nefit; they are judges in their own 
cause against the people. On these 
questions, almost every other which 
comes before the house bears more or 
less. Eveiy division of the heads of 
parties labours to make itself not only 
the government, but one able to follow 
its pleasure ; by this overpowering per- 
sonal interest, their decision on all 
matters of legislation is governed. 

Tile followers in the House are 
elected on tests which exclude impar- 
tial men. Tiiesq tests arc often, in the 
most powerfid party, such as no honest 
man can subscribe to ; they require him 
to be both a robber and a traitor. 'Such 
followers enter the House stripped of 
eveiy thing which can make tnem im- 
partial, upright, wise lawgivers. 

At every ej^tion, it is uncertain 
which party will prevail. Tf the Con- 
servatives do, they govern the House 
and legislate as they please : well, the 
Reformers assert they legislate in the 
most unjust and *pemicious manner. 
The Conservatives assert the same of 
die Reformers when they prevail. Here 
is the testimony of both and the whole 
mtioD, that it is quite a matter of 
dianoe whether the House be utterly 
unfit to legislate, or the contrary. 
And we have constantly the evidence 
of erne side of them, and lialf the 
lafiioD, that it is always unfit. 


It follows, even on the cNluges made 
against the House by the democrats, 
when they cannot rule it, that the 
existence of a power to watch vigi- 
lantly its legislative proceedings, and 
put a negative on them in case they 
be unjust or unwise, is essential. The 
people are expressly prohibited from 
mrming this power. The House of 
Peers cannot alone form it, because it 
is largely under the influence of parties, 
and, with a powerless king, it could be 
coerced to obey any of them. It must, 
from necessity, be formed principally 
by the king. He has the deepest in- 
terest in righteous decision between the 
conflicting claims of his people — in just 
and wise legislation. 

If the king leave this momentous 
duty to be discharged by his ministers 
— if he make their will his— he leaves 
it without discharge. No great evil can 
flow from his refusal to change a law, 
but his consent may be ruinous. If 
he attend to the duty conscientiously 
and resolutely, he does much towards 
keeping the legislatui-e in the right 
path ; if he disregard it, he encourages 
the latter in vicious conduct. 

Another leading use of this public 
officer u, he is to select the ministers, 
and various other public functionaries. 

If the legislature appoint the minis- 
ters, it is absurd to tell us that we pos- 
sess either a legislature or a limited 
government. Oh ! but the House of 
Coaimons must have a negative on 
their appointment. Well, in such case 
whsn will the king have ? If his mi- 
nisters be rejected, has he a negative 
on the appointment of others ? No, 
he is stripped of both appointment and 
negative. This negative is equal to 
direct appointment; it is the merce- 
nary invention of^iarty ; and the laws 
are so far unacquainted with it, that 
they only permit the House, in com- 
mon with the humblest subject, to peti- 
tion the king to change his ministers. 
The king may sometimes make a bad 
choice, but the House will commonly 
make a worse. In reality, the matter 
lies between him and, not the House, 
but a party. He selects on fitness, 
though he may err; the party puU 
fitness out of the question, and selects 
itself alone. These matters must of 
necessity follow, if parties, in the* 
name of the House, make the choice : 
1. Every party, and, in consequence, 
the whole House, is incited to make 
the possession of the cabinet its chief 
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object, nni to employ the most Wleful 
means for gaining it.. 2. Ministerial 
responsibility, leu distinction between 
the executive and legislature, and ef- 
fective limit on tlie government, are 
lost. 3. The king is incapacitate for 
exercising his ne^tive on legislation, 
and the most vicious laws are forced 
on the countiy. 

The constitution has not left a bad 
choice on the part of the king without 
lemedy. It has placed abundant power 
iir the hands of tne House of Commons 
to restrain the worst ministers from 
mischievous measures, and made the 
exercise its first duty. The House 
needs nothing more; and it cannot 
have more, without in effect dethroning 
the king and seizing his sceptre. 

We will suppose this state of things. 
Ministers are chosen by the king, and, 
as each has a separate department of 
public affairs to manage, they are, 
according to the constitution, treated 
as equal in rank, and unconnected, 
saving that each consults his colleagues 
on matters relating to his department, 
'iliey are not chosen in the body, but 
individually, as vacancies occur; and 
they are cliosen from the flower of 
public men, without regard to parly. 
In consequence, they are severally men 
of the first talent and impartiality. 
There is never a change of ministiy ; 
therefore, the delusion, turbulence, and 
convulsion it creates are unknown. 
The change of a single minister is 
commonly sufficient to remove ^dis- 
content. Parties, in so far as they are 
pernicious, are destroyed in the legis- 
lature. No portion of it can hope to 
gain office in the body; its members 
can only seek it individually, and they 
must make capacity and virtue their 
qualifications. The legislature judges 
measures on merits alone. Party is 
destroyed to the requisite extent amidst 
the people, wlio really exercise their 
judgment and give sentiment to the 
legislature. Genuine public opinion 
rules the government. 

]..et this be contrasted with the de- 
structive slate of things before us. Tli^ 
present mode of selecting the ministry 
necessarily operates to mako party om- 
nipotent, and incapacitate the king for 
yielding any of his constitutional uses. 

If the king, as he is intended to do 
by the constitution, be so far led in tiie 
choice of the heads of the church as to 
exclude all but the best qualified men, 
the clergy would be sepaialed from 
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parW, and made a bulwark ^inst it 
in ravour of the people. The case 
would be similar in respect of the 
magistracy. And it would be the same 
touching the nobility, if lie could so 
lead in the disposal of coronets. 

That the cldlw, from the prinHile 
downwards, the^fiagistrates or all dd- 
scriptions, andithe peers, ought to be 
selected ou merit alone, strictly pft- 
served from party bias and bond, and 
ranged on the side of good government, 
is a truth wholly above question. In- 
stead, they are selected by pdhy, abd 
chained to its car ; they are its instru- 
ments against the king. They are com- 
bined with the legislature and ministry 
to spread its delusions, aid its iniquities, 
and make every soul in the realm its 
bondsman. 

This has the most powerful effect in 
disabling the king for the discharge of 
his duties. 

Another leading use of this public 
officer is, to vigilantly superintend the 
conduct of all his servants and re- 
presentatives : he is to be especially 
careful that the laws be duly executed. 
Never will liis ministers do their duty, 
if lie do not enforce it. The influence 
of the legislature and popular clamour 
frequently operate to seduce or intimi- 
date them into neglect and misdt^ed. 

No man will say that he yields this 
use under the present sy.stem. lie has 
power only to be the instrument of those 
who are called his servants. 

Now, what would the king be if the 
legislature consisted of the House of 
Commons alone, or of it and a House 
of Peers so formed af to be its echo ? 
A useless shadow. Ills first act of dis- 
obedience to its commands would bring 
on him the sentence already passed on 
the Peers, and which probably would 
be pronounced by bis ministers. And 
what would the goveniment be? A 
knot of party fanatief, armed with 
every kind of power to keep the people, 
law, and institution under its feet, and 
to plunge at will into tlie darkest depths 
of folly and crime. • 

The House of Peers can have no 
value, if it be bound to obey the House 
of Commons. Its use is to e-xainiiie 
that side of every matter which the 
Commons are likely to disregard, to 
protect the interests of those ^larts of 
the people which they aix' likely to 
assail, and to originate the lueasurps 
which they are likel> to neglect. Here 
is ample necessity lor it to he wholly 
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(t ^ ' tbem;<D.' lodvocv and 
. .aUbra their jebntrair ^JiHe it is essen* 
tilf*low^8, enabling 'the king to dis- 
.‘chaige nis dutieHf it xan do notliing 
without his protection. 

In speaking of those uses of the king, 
we treat not q£ rights ^ven him for his 
own^benefit, or povfei he may exercise 
or by aside at pleasure, but of duties 
he is solemnly .bound to perform for 
the good of the people, and particularly 
their lower divisions. We speak of him 
only as that source of liberty, privilege, 
right, advantage, and protection, he is 
intended to form to every man in the 
realm. Round him the battle now 
rages ; it is not for us to know whether 
he will fight or fly, but we are well 
aware that his submission must be 
general ruin. Our object is to bring 
to the succour of that royal authority, 
whfeh exists to smite the tyrant of 
eveiy kind, all who set any value on 
their own possessions. 

Ibe Reformers confine their eflbrts 
to changes in the distribution of power 
and form of government. Now, the 
latter are only raeans) the end of which 
is to ensure the practice of right prin- 
ciples in the management of national 
affairs. It signifies nothing to the 
people whether the House of Com- 
mons be elected by one part of them 
or another, whether tlie government be 
a monarchy or a republic, whether tlie 
ruler be Lord Melbourne, Sir R. Peel, 
or Mr. O'Connell, if they are to be 
governed in the same manner. What 
changes, then, of general practice are 
to follow those of form and person, 
according to the promises of the Re- 
formers? None. The Whigs have 
been in office several years, and they 
have, on the whole, followed the prin- 
ciples of judicial, commercial, and other 
policy acted on by their pr^ecessors. 
Do the democrats dissent from these 
principles ? No ; in the abstract they 
are the offspring of both. Both assert 
that, in general measures, Sir R. Peel 
would act like them. 

Do Messrs. O'Cpnnell, Hume, Grote, 
Wakley, and Co. promise the people, 
in any class, a tittle more of power to 
direct and control the House of Com- 
mons than they dready possess? No, 
than iie to elect it only ; then it is to 
Ibifow its pleasure, and they are to be 
its slaves. 

To every man who is not sunk tp 
tbe level of tlie beast of burdeh by. 
party servility, it must be niaiiifest 


that rthbse in the^^isttibtttion 

of power and of governmeiit'm 

not intended 4o yield the least sub- 
stantial benefit to any .pi^ of the 
people — that their sole object is to 
make despotic rulers of their parents 
•—that the broils witnessed in the legis- 
lature are carefully limited to this matter, 

WHICU PARTY SHALL GOVERN ? 

Such men cannot be blind to the 
fruits which these scandalous broils 
produce to all parts of the people. The 
House of Commons consumes nine- 
tenths of every session on party inte- 
rests, to which those of the empire aie 
regularly sacrificed. It is by no means 
certain that one-tenth of any session is 
devoted to matters purely national. 

We ask any man, be he Whig, Con- 
servative, or Radical, Whether he can 
obtain tlie redress of any important 
grievance, and whether it is not op- 
posed by every party, if it be uncon- 
nected with or trench the least upon 

C interests? We ask the fol- 
8 of every party, Whether they 
possess the slightest influence with 
their heads on any matter not calcu- 
lated to serve these heads in their 
struggles for office? We especially 
ask the^'deluded and barbarously used 
labouring classes, Whether they can 
find any party to protect lliein in what 
relates to their rights and weal ? 

On what principle are tlie changes 
of power founded which so incessantly 
occupy the legislature ? Disregarding 
the nhantoms raised by the democrats, 
where is the aristocracy of flesh and 
blood which wars against the people, 
and where is the living House of Peers 
which is so irreconcilable with the 
House of Commons? In changing 
the commercial and^otlier policy of the 
empire both concumd with the demo- 
crats: so far as concerns the practice 
of government the democrats lead both 
in general principle, in matters re- 
lating to the interests of the labouring 
orders both differ much less than the 
democrats from the people. The 
Peers took the popular side of the 
uestion touching tne property of the 
rish Church, and on the Corporation 
one they only opposed a part of the in- 
habitants of towns. In general senti- 
ment and act the aristocracy and de- 
mocracy are one ; the party divisions 
of each extend through the other. No 
principle has^ been more frequently 
practised by the democrats than this,-* 
when the people differ from^us they 
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wfiolly disregarded « Why/ 
then, • is the aristocracy to be ex- 
tinguished ? Because it will not give 
absolute power to Mr. O’Connell and 
his brethren. On the same reason the 
House of Peers and Church are to be 
demolished, the oftulent classes are to 
lose power, and the Conservatives are 
to be exterminated. Oppose the peo- 
ple as much as you please along with 
the firm of democrats, and you do 
quite right ; oppose it with the whole 
population at your back, and you must 
lose political being. 

This is the consequence : the House 
of C'ommons is so far perverted from 
its proper uses that it is incessantly 
employed* in smiting leading insti- 
tutions, great orders of society, vast 
masses of the people, fundamental 
laws, and vital systems of regulation, 
from no earthly cause in reality than 
this, — they will not obey (he men who 
command it, or are obstacles in their 
way to arbitrary power. Redress of 
grievances ! No, no ; it teaches us to 
expect instead ** a crisis,*' — a combat 
between it and the King — a collision 
between it and the Peers — a stoppage 
of the supplies, until the Lords kneel 
at its feet to receive its fetters. l(%dress 
of grievances 1 No, no; fortunate we 
should think ourselves if it would not 
multiply them. Every moment we 
stand trembling and supplicating, lest 
it heap on us laws to destroy our pro- 
perty, and make us outcasts in right 
and privilege — lest it rob us of the 
nllar»at which we w'orship, and denfo- 
lisli the ancient and noble monarchy of 
England. 

We need not enlarge on the unani- 
mous discontent and exasperation, — 
the feelings manifested by the labouring 
classes in agriculture as well as ma- 
nufactures, — the strife between the 
branches of government, — the open 
call for a republic, — and the revolution 
which frowns in the horizon. But it is 
very necessary for us to say that this ter- 
rible state of things has been produced 
by the mercenary struggles of the heads 
of parties for office ; that not a single 
seaitious and revolutionary opinion is 
held by the people which has not been 
put into their mouths by these heads ; 
and that the most guilty part of the 
latter avow their principal object is to 
make the House of Commons a tool in 
their own hands, and a siiva^ tyranny 
to all otlier men. 

The ordinary operation of things 


promises only the leVOriie of remedy; 
it wilt not destroy or s&rve its own' 
ofispring. A new ministry "dealldg m 
the prescriptions of the old one will 
prove no physician. The hopes s^hich 
rest on another election- will, we fear^: 
be blasted ' by flie CorporatiOn-laWt 
Never was such error committed as 
that which has* filled this monarchy 
with petty republics. It is demonstra* 
ble that, if a remedy cannot be found in 
and through the king, it is hopeless, 
because every thing else has been 
tried. • • 

Suppose all honourable and patri- 
otic men should place the king at their 
head, and with him thus address the 
leaders of every party without dis- 
tinction. 

You shall no longer pervert your 
followers and country into your private 
estate ; you shall no longer cany on 
your guilty trade by filling society ' 
with change, disaffection, convulsion, 
and peril. We will no more be the 
blind followers of your will — your de- 
graded instruments in redeeming your 
vicious pledges, defending your mis- 
taken changes, and courting the favour 
of the turbulent and rebellious. Our 
connexion with you as bondsmen, as 
partisans, is broken for ever. 

Our support shall be rigidly given 
on your character and measured alone, 
llie candidates for office of all kinds 
must undergo thorough purification. If 
we tolemte two or three leaders in 
each body, the old hacks — the men 
who have whirled round the compass 
of principle, and advocated in office 
what th^ have oppo^hd out of it— 
they whose avowed creed is^xpediency, 
must he banished for life. We care 
not whether the cabinet he held by the 
upright and consistent part of the 
\\ liigs or of the Conservatives ; but its 
members must he throughout men of 
unquestioned uprightnesB and consis- 
tency. So far as we have power, the 
other parts of both parties shall sit 
under the ban of hopeless exclusion. 

The cabinet shall lose its sovereignty ; 
it shall no longer form an absolute 
cabal, acting for its own profit. It 
must no more offer violence to the 
King’s judgment, interfere with the in- 
dependence of the Peers, and submit 
against conviction to the X7ommpns in 
matters of unjust and dangerous 
change. Acting' with tlie king for the 
])cople, it must be as ready to restrain 
the Commons from betrayal of trust 
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and abuse of power as to submit to 
th^ir lawful control over its measures. 
Deaf to party and faction, it must re- 
gularly consult the well-principled 
portions of society, and yield obedience 
to that genuine public opinion which 
flows from the intelligent, independent, 
and virtuous of evd^ class. 

While you all invejfih against an ex- 
clusive system, you follow one of the 
worst species. Tlie only men in the 
empire who have placed their devotion 
to the constitution above question you 
exclude from every kind of ministry, 
because they have* done so. All who 
make a determined stand against inno- 
vation are excluded from public trusts, 
as unfit to serve their country. The 
loyal and patriotic part of the people 
are, for tlieir loyalty and patriotism, 
excluded from privilege and influence. 
Tlius, constituted authorities, from the 
highest to the lowest, are made leaders 
of discontent and turbulence; a pre- 
mium is put on insubordination and 
disaffection. This system must be re- 
versed throughout. 

We will support no self-appointed 
ministers — none appointed by party — 
none who enter the cabinet through 
fraud or storm — none who are not 
freely chosen by the king. We will 
support those alone who will treat the 
constitution as invaluable, the balance 
of power as sacred, and the eflTorts to 
change the distribution of privilege, 
the relative weight of the great orders 
of society, and the nature of public in- 
stitutions, as ruinous. They must re- 
member that they act for the commu- 
nity, and what^hey do affects the pos- 
sessions of every man ; consequently, 
that they are not to follow their own 
theories and speculations, but to con- 
sult at every step, as agents, the princi- 
pals who employ them. The science 
of government is as unalterable as any 
other; it knows nothing of party dog- 
ma ; it is not to be recast and revers^ 
by the clamour of one body of men or 
the brute force of another : those who 
make it an enemy will find it a de- 
stroyer. By it they must be governed. 

Ministers, to be supported by us, 
must make it a rule that party, unre- 
cognised as it is by the constitution, 
has no right to ask any thing at their 
hands; and that faction is to be dealt 
with ab a public enemy. Disregarding 
the cravings of both, they must prompfly 
attend to the well-founded complaints 
and suggestions of every class, body, 


and individual, without favour or pre- 
judice. Free government is not a raw 
material to be manufactured, but a 
finished thing, to be used by all its 
subjects alike for benefit ; it is not an 
instrument to be employed by one part 
of them for the injury of another, but 
one for every part, to use for its own 
just good alone. All are to appear be- 
fore it in their proper character,— reli- 
gious men as religious men, — manufac- 
turing and commercial bodies in their 
trading capacity,— the individual in his 
true lawful calling ; and in such cha- 
racter, but ill no party-political one, 
all are to obtain redress of real griev- 
ance, and means of legitimate prospe- 
rity. 

Such ministers, standing on the prin- 
ciple that the government is sufficiently 
perfect in form, must do their utmost 
to give it perfection in practice. The 
town domination must be smitten ; 
the trading agitators must be put down : 
the loyal and orderly must be abun- 
dantly protected. Every law, not po- 
litical, complained of by any part of 
the people, must be revised and cor- 
rects. Every new law condemned by 
public opinion must be modified or re- 
pealed. Above all, the causes of dis- 
content and disaffection amidst the la- 
bouring orders must be severely ex- 
amined. The savage, oppressive parts 
of the Poor-law, as hateful to rate- 
^yers as to paupers, must be cut off. 
Church-reform must make the multi- 
plication of places of worshiji and 
pibus ministers amidst the poor ita first 
object. These orders must be told 
that not the least attention will be 
paid to their unjust political demands ; 
but that every thing possible shall be 
done for their protection, comfort, and 
happiness. 

Ir all honourable and patriotic men 
would so act, it would have its effects. 
The example set by the nobility and 
country gentlemen would be widely 
follow^ through society. A powerful 
independent body might be placed in 
the House of Commons to hold the 
scale between the candidates for office ; 
and the fruit would be notliing less 
than the creation of a real legislature, 
and the substitution of a limited for an 
arbitrary executive. 

No impression can be made on the 
followers of party, if the heads be 
suffered to proceed in their present 
course. I'hese heads in one party or 
another fabricate the npitiioii, invent 
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the change, and raise the commotion ; 
no sooner is one great source of con- 
vulsion removed than they produce 
another still worse. They will act as 
they do, so long as office is to be 
gained by appeals to the interests of 
parly and faction — by courting the fa- 
vour of democratic violence, usurpa- 
tion, and monopoly; they will act as 
they do, so long as office is to be 
gained, not by qualification, but by 
power — by not the free suffrage of the 
king and people, but fraud, spoliation, 
the brute forca of numbers, and battle. 
Strike them from the despotic throne 
they have erected ; bring them under 
subjection to the constitution and 
laws ; and the followers will be easily 
reclaimed. 

^^'e recommend the consistent Whigs 
and Tories to look at their situation. 
They are equally excluded from office, 
and without influence with their no- 
minal heads ; nothing is left them hut 
submission to the pleasure of the latter. 
If they disregard every thing else, do 
they not need a change for self-pre- 
servation ? 

Formerly this country often suffered 
from mal-government, because the 
king’s ministers had no power^o re- 
strain him ; they were little better than 
the instruments of his will : now wc 
have got into the opposite extreme ; he 
is little better than the instrument of 
their will. The old system left it 
something ; the new one threatens to 


take all. Our unhappy state, how- 
ever, demonstrates that the true in- 
terests of the king and the people are 
indivisible, — that the royal authority, 
in its constitutional fulness, and vigor- 
ous decided exercise, enters into the 
essence of the people’s power to re- 
strain the governnfimt, and cannot fall 
without destroywg the sovereignty of 
legitimate public opinion over constk» 
tuted authorities. A change we must 
have ; and if one be not made for 
good we shall speedily get a tremen- 
dous one fur evil. This system of 
promising change of institution, and 
refusing to conesl obnoxious law, — of 
altering the government in form, and 
preserving every thing vicious in prac- 
tice,— of charging on the constitution 
the guilt of administration, — of seduc- 
ing the people on the one hand, and 
coercing them on the other, into dis- 
content and disaffection, — requires 
only a few moments more to involve 
all in ruin. In our judgment it will 
avail little to carry power from one 
knot of party heads to another. Enable 
the king to exclude all improper men 
from office, and to convince every can- 
didate for it that without the qualifica- 
tions of honour, integrity, pure creed, 
patriotism, and abhorrence of every 
thing factious, he can never succeed : 
let the king duly use the power, and 
wc sliall soon have whatever tlie best 
government can yield. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF Sill WALTER SCOTT.^ 

“ HONOUR, LOVE, OBEDIENCE, TROOPS OF FRIENDS.” * 


In authorship, whatever be the rank or 
talents of the writer, the assistance of 
a trading publisher is requisite. This 
is quite as indispensable as counsel at 
a trial in court, where an attempt ei- 
ther by plaintiff or defendant to plead 
his own cause is generally a wretched 
failure. A tradesman becomes an au- 
thor’s medium of communicating with 
the public as the counsel is betwixt 
the litigant and judge ; and the best 
book in the world without such aid 
will, of course, be lost like an unde- 
fended cause. From the commence- 
ment to the end, Sir Walter Scott was 
unfortunate in his publisher; and it 
might have been well had he suc- 
ce^ed in breaking off the connexion 
altogetlier. Tliere was in Constable, 


along with an open countenance and 
specious manners, a degree of craft, 
cunning, and selfish ambition, which 
proved at last his ruin. The truth 
was, that his real means were always 
slender ; nor had he any method of in- 
creasing his store, except by living on 
the talents and industry of others, and 
overreaching them 114 bargains. Ilow 
to do this with sufficient address was 
his grand object. Accordingly, lie 
smiled, bowed, and cajoled in the pre- 
sence of certain leading men, whose 
countenance and support he trusted 
would bear him through. But jt hap- 
pened, from his being publisher of tne 
Edinburgh Review^ that Constable's 
diief supporters were among the Whig 
faction, who entertained of Scott a 
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very bitler jealousjr, and were the more 
incensed against him exactly as tiis ac- 
quirements and reputation advanced. 


I doubt whether Mamtion would have 
been so soon compesed, or given to 
the worldi had no1|<he author wished 
to command a rounc^ sum of money, 
tor the special purpose of assisting a 
friend who was then distressed. Strange 
to say, even this production was sent 
to press — I mean the printing had 
com mgnced— long before the work was 
finished, and before fhe autlior had 
clearly determined how the story should 
be wound up. But almost all his 
works were perfected in this manner. 
It seemed as if he delighted in tliat sti- 
mulus of necessity under which most 
writers would have infallibly broken 
down. Besides the excitement of being 
obliged to feed the press, there was, 
perhaps, a gratification of conscious 
tolent in bringing his drumatis pfrsonee 
into such a predicament that it might 
seem wholly impossible to extricate 
them, and yet making his way through 
the confusion as if with the power of 
a magician. Doubtless, every ficti- 
tious story, in whatever stage it may 
be, is still plastic ; but those who have 
hypercriticised on the awkward ter- 
minations to some of his plots might, 
if they had known the attendant cir- 
cumstances, have rather wondered how 
any thing like a rational denouement 
could be effected at all. 

Marmion^ after printing had been 
commenced, advanced with great ra- 
pidity — roost f part being composed 
during the jvinter of 1808, amid the 
daily interruptions caused by his at- 
tendance at the Parliament House and 
convivial meetings ; among which might 
be reckoned the dinner and evening 
rarties of the late witty and pleasant 
Duchess of Gprdon, where he was oc- 
casionally, though with great reluc- 
tance, prevailed on to read aloud some 
portions of his new poem. But 1 
think Scott had^by this lime adopted 
his favourite plan of early rising, by 
which he acquired a command of lei- 
sure unknown to others ; and he had 
the advantage of excellent health, with 
a most exuberant flow of spiriu. 

It is sufjhrfluous to observe that the 
eflbct 6f this poem on the public mind 
was almost magical. To a well-con- 
structed plot it added the charm of a 
constant succession of most vivid and 


highiv finished pictures, to which none 
could refuse the praise of strength 
and originality. In short, it has the 
character of one of his best prose ro- 
mances worked up into verse, — the 
sort of composition in which, above all, 
he was most qualified to excel. Scott 
had now fully discovered his own 
strength. VVidi a degree of patience 
and quietude which arc seldom com- 
bined with much energy, he could get 
through an incredible extent of literary 
labour ; and be bad secured very high 
reputation. Hence many new paths 
were opened for him. He could gain 
both feme and profit by mere editor- 
ship, by criticism, antiquarianism, bio- 
graphy, and history,— for it was ob- 
vious that whatever be chose to pro- 
duce in those various departments 
would be eagerly grasped at, and 
prove a source of emolument. At the 
suggestion of Constable, therefore, he 
carefully edited the works of Diyden, 
in 18 vols. octavo, which appeared 
not long after the publication of Mttr^ 
wion. In this production he aimed, 
not without success, at rendering the 
memoirs of Drydcn a liistory of Knglisli 
literature and taste during the period of 
that pbei’s life ; and the annotations on 
his works include numberless remarks 
and illustrations which could not be 
incorporated in the biography. The 
command which he possessed over the 
world of old books, the good use he 
had rapidly made of his accumulating 
stores, and the extent of his researches, 
no\v became apparent. To most peo- 
pie the wading through such a mass of 
materials as the w'orks of Dryden pre- 
sent, and enriching the pages with cri- 
ticism and memoranda^ would have 
supplied lalxmr^for years; but to 
Scott, at this period of life, it was only 
a pleasant diversion from employments 
winch required more concentrated ap- 
plication of his faculties. 

As I have said, Sir Walter Scott had 
no great reason to be partial to the 
house of Constable as a publisher; 
and afier he had edited, along with the 
late Mr. Arthur Cliflbid, a collection 
of Sir Ralph Sadler's state pimers, in 
two large quartos, and tlic Somers’ 
Tracts, in six ponderous volumes, he 
readily listenea to plans of the late 
Mr. John Ballantyne for establishing a 
new bookselling company at Edin- 
burgh, on principles which aflbrdecl 
better prospects to authors than had 
yet existed in North Britain. The 
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Kelso press of Mr. James Ballan- 
tyne had been already moved to the 
metro[Mlis, and was flourishingy though 
not without such aid from Scott as 
rendered him virtually a partner, and 
led indirectly and ultimately to those 
bill transactions with Constable which 
proved so destructive. 

Under the high auspices of Scott, it 
proved an easy matter, privately, and 
with the aid of a few friends, to organ- 
ise the scheme of the new bookselling 
company, with which several literary 
men were connected as partisans and 
qtutsi shareholders. After its establish- 
ment, the author of JUarmion, greatly 
to tlie annoyance of Mr. Constable, 
almost wholly withdrew himself from 
the dingy premises of the High Street, 
and directed his steps to the cheerful 
and handsome drawing-room of Mr. 
John Ballantyne, in the new town, 
where there was good store of his fa- 
vourite black-letter volumes, and which 
formed a convenient resting-place in 
his daily journeys to and from the 
Parliament House. 

In order to do something effectual 
for the new firm of Ballantyne and 
Co , Scott rapidly completed the Lady 
of' the jMke^ to which prodiitlion, as 
he has himself explained, he was led 
by the deep impiessions which the 
beautiful scenery of the Perthshire 
highlands had left on his remembrance. 
Indeed, so vivid were his conceptions 
of inanimate nature, that 1 believe every 
one of his novels us well as poems 
took its rise partly in this way. ^ven 
when he laid the scene in a foreign 
country which he had never visited, 
he would draw in his “ mind’s eye” 
the portrait of mountains, woods, trees, 
houses, and gardens which he had 
actually beheld. The following passage 
from his brief autobiograpliy is emi- 
nently characteristic: — 

1 took uncommon pains to verify 
the accuracy of the local circumstances 
of tliis story. I recollect, in particular, 
that, to ascertain whether 1 was telling 
a probable tale, I went into Perthshire 
to see whether King James could ac- 
tually have ridden from the banks ^f 
Loch Vennachar to Stirling Castle 
within the time supposed in the poem, 
and had the pleasure to satisfy myself 
that it was quite possible.” 

If the period of his residence at 
Lasswade was the happiest of his life, I 
believe that of the composition of the 
qf the Lake was incomparably 


the best era in the annals of his mind 
as to poetical power. He then ruled 
as if with the liill sway of a magician 
over a literaiy world which one might 
almost say he had created, — for he had 
made people judges of poetiy who 
never even d retimed of it before, and 
inspired those ^j^h a love of books 
who heretofore were amply contented 
with a weekly Sewspaper. His heaUh 
and spirits continued unbroken, and 
seemingly unconquerable. Like tlie 
once-renowned l/>pez de Vega (to 
whom in other respects he h^ occa- 
sionally been compared), he had now 
formed the regular habit of composing 
all his works early in the morning, and 
before breakfast; in regard to which 
he used to say that he owed much to 
the exemplary character and admo- 
nitions of his friend Wallace,” a little 
wiry-haired and ill-favoured terrier, 
who was at this time his constant com- 
panion and prime favourite. 1 believe 
the adoption of such active habits is a 
sort of criterion by which it may be 
judged who is oris not fitted to succeed 
in the %vorld. Instead of being a 
means to prolong life, it seems to me 
only a proof of health and spirits. No 
one will rise very early who does not 
feel a disposition to work or exercise, 
which renders much rest unnecessary. 

The copyright of the Lady of the 
Lftkc was purchased by Messrs. Bal- 
lantync and Co. for four thousand 
pounds; though whether the amount 
was handed over in cash to the au- 
thor, by the house in which he was 
himself virtually a partner, or car- 
ried to bis credit, ig uncertain. The 
circulation of this pqem, however, 
was so extraordinary, ao completely 
unprecedented, that it must have been 
a most profitable speculation to all 
parties. Of Marmion, according to 
Sir Walter Scott’s own account, the 
sale in sixteen years was thirty-six 
thousand copies, wliimi, allowing am- 
ply for the expense of paper, printing, 
and advertising, must obviously have 
been a source of great profit to Mr. 
Constable, as propietor, and well jus- 
tified his payment of one thousand 
pounds in hard cash for the copyright. 
It is probable that the Lady of the 
Lake^ during the first three years after 
her appearance, and before the house 
of John Ballantyne and Coebegan to 
totter, circulated and sold to three 
times the amount of the sale of iWiir- 
mion within an equal period. What- 
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ever fame he had formerly gained as a 
poet was quite outshone by this pro- 
duction. Amongst other proofs of the 
interest it excited may be mentioned 
the multitudes of visitors of all ranks, 
classes, and denominations, even from 
the most distant regies of the world, 
who flocked to the jj^erto neglected 
and rarely trodden di%rict of ** Loch 
Katrine,” for the sole t>urpoae of be- 
hdtding the actual scenes which were 
so vividly described by the Minstrel.” 
Till then the village of Callander (near 
Loch Karine) had been so little fre- 
quented, that the descriptions of miser- 
able inns, bad roads, and every species 
of discomfort which have been often 
drawn from imagination, might there, 
or in its neighbourhood, be found re- 
aiised. The principles of the clan 
Maclarty (see Mrs. Hamilton's Cotta- 
gers of Gknhumic) were developed in 
their fullest perfection. Nor were 
changes for the better easily to be 
effected in a district where nothing 
goes on so smoothly as the consump- 
tion of whisky. By degrees, however, 
the road from Callander to Loch Ka- 
trine was improved, and at the barba- 
rous (though large) inn, where, in the 
midst of forests full of game and lakes 
teeming with hsh, it was scarce pos- 
sible to obtain even the materials for 
breakfast, there arrived daily a suc- 
cession of brilliant equipages, so that 
one could contemplate the beau monde 
quite as well at the remote village of 
Callander as at Brighton, Bath, or 
Cheltenham. 

Not long after tlie publication of the 
LeJy (f the Lake^^ Scott, who liad all 
Ills life a partijility for landscape gar- 
dening, and a wish to possess some 
landed property in his own right, came, 
during nis rambles along the banks of 
the Tweed, to a spot which was then 
for sale, and of which the purchase- 
money was but a small sum. It was 
a miserable and^^neglected farm, of no 
great extent; but having this advan- 
tage, that, the adjoining country being 
wild, and free from iuclosures, he 
might wander a lon^ way before being 
reminded by any fence or cultivated 
field that he had gone beyond the 
bounds of bis own (intended) domain. 
The only hoyse was a half-ruinous 
cottage, rendered more gloomy of as- 
nectoy a# row of scathed and stunted 
Sooldi fire— the most unpoetic and un- 
pictunaqiie of trees. The only redeem- 
mg tiaits in the landscape were the 


meanderings of the bright' and bold 
Tweed, and the diversity of hill and 
dale so well suited for oraaroenlal 
planting. 

At one of his first visits to Abbots- 
ford (at that time known by the rather 
unprepossessing name of “ Clarty 
Holes ”) Scott was accon^nied by a 
sagacious friend, who noticed the ex- 
treme sterility of ^he soil, which would 
yield no retnrns by cropping. 

** Cropping, indeed 1” he answered ; 

you take it for granted, then, that I 
came here with the iiiten^on of grow- 
ing rich as a gentleman farmer. No, 
truly ; I leave the scientific manufacture 
of rich compost to Dr. Coventry and 
Lord Meadowbank. But the main 
question is, what sort of crops you wish 
to raise. 1 should in the first place think 
of rearing plenty of wood for ornament 
and shelter, and we must live as tlie 
knights did in the olden time, only 
without so much fighting. Depend 
on it we shall grow enough of oats 
and wheat to feed ourselves and 
horses. Fish and game we shall have 
ill abiftidaiice ; and if sheep and kinc 
should be wanting, which is not likely, 
we must make a raid into Traquair, 
and drix 3 away from your rich pas- 
tures as much of the stock as we think 
needful. But, in sober earnest, this 
farm-cottage might do very well to 
live in. It is at all events the begin- 
ning of a mansion ; and 1 could get 
help in that department from William 
Stewart Hose. Though not yet pos- 
sessed of Aladdin's lamp, we could 
very soon run up a hurricane house,” 
affording quite as much accommoda- 
tion as we ourselves require, besides 
two or three pigeon-holes for friends to 
sleep in when they come to visit us. 
Here, if I should evgr become rich, is 
the spot whereon 1 would build my 
castle. In that level ground to the 
left 1 would have my garden, and 
tliere should be a sweeping carriage- 
drive down the slope, opening from 
that carUroad on the hill-side. The 
ground is poor, you say; but it is very 
good for the growth of wood. I 
wsuld plant a large proportion of 
mountain-ash, Scotch fir, and larch, 
for the sake of their rapid growth, near 
the castle; but on the bills I would 
prefer oak, birch, haiel,and other trees, 
of which the bark is suitable for the 
tanner ; so Uiat every fifteen or twenty 
ears, those who come after me might 
ave a profitable fell of copse-wood.” 
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In thislnahner he ran on, delighting 
his imagination with ideas nrhich were 
aftei'wa^s amply and accurately re- 
alised. The purchase was completed 
tW about five thousand (bounds, 1 be- 
lieve, and afforded far more satisfac- 
tion to Scott than any acquisition he 
had before made. 1 remember well 
the first sketch of ornamental improve- 
ments at Abbotsford in his own hand 
— a rare specimen, for he was no 
draughtsmen. It was only a design 
for a kind of rustic piazza, the sup- 
porters being of trees with the bark on, 
and intended as a front to the original 
old cottage, after it had been stretched, 
as he termed it, into some additional 
rooms, and rendered merely habitable 
for the family. The comparison of 
Abbotsford House as it now exists to a 
romance in stone and lime’* is veiy 
good, — for there are many points of 
analogy, lie found only a mere rem- 
nant of old materials to work upon, in 
which respect the cottage miglit fan- 
tastically be likened to the fragment of 
an old ballad or popular tradition, and 
all around was a dreary waste, Vhich 
his taste and imagination gradually 
adorned and brightened. Moreover, 
having no fixed plan at the cutset, he 
proceeded exactly as in his written 
compositions, falling into seemingly 
inextricable perplexities and incon- 
gruities, out of which his genius at 
last produced an interesting, and even 
magnificent, whole. 

About this period his health and 
spirits were so good that he was ftady 
for almost any undertaking in litera- 
ture, and 1 believe fulfilled many 
tasks which have not been included in 
his acknowledged works. 1 might in- 
stance the historical part of the Edm- 
burgh Annual 'Register ^ at least one 
year of which was entirely supplied 
by him. lie owned to me that this 
was a most irksome trial of patience, 
and complained of the ** heavy pages’* 
— meaning the extent of writing re- 

a uired to fill double columns, — though 
lis was, in truth, nothing compared to 
the labours which be clieerfully under- 
went in latter years, until his strength 
became utterly exhausted. In the 
belUi letirei department of this Regii^ 
ter appeared, under the title ** Inferno 
of Altesidora,” his first anonymous 
jeu d'esprU^ which formed a sort of re- 
hearsal of the amusing mystification so 
lone kept up with regard to tlm Wa~ 
verier novels. The devils of the In- 


ferno*' play at battledore, and take 
books for shuttlecocks, which fly 
about in fmgments, some of which are 
collected, and exhibit imitations of tlie 
best living poets of the day. Of the 
Author of Marmiony it might be said 
iHibemice), *‘#ione but himself could 
be his parallel ,*2|p-for at one glance his 
friends perceiveu the esftreme improba- 
bility tliat any one else could h^ve 
written the stanzas entitled the V^isioii 
(afterwards the Bridal) of Triermaiti.” 
However, he of course stoutly dis- 
owned them, and seemecL gregtly 
amused by the conjectures that were 
started as to who really was the author. 
According to his own opinion, the ar- 
ticle must have been contributed either 
by his facetious publisher, John Bal- 
lantyne, who wrote as well as criti- 
cised, or by Mr. Terry, the actor; 
while tliese gentlemen declared their 
inability to write any thing half so 
good ; but, knowing Scott's wish to 
remain incognito, said it was most pro- 
bably the work of Mr. Marriott, or 
Mr. William Erskine. 

His next poem was the Vi$ian of 
Don Rodericky which appeared in 
June, 1811, and on which he bestowed 
more than usual pains. Tlie profits 
went entirely to some charitable and 
public purpose, which 1 have forgot- 
ten. But 1 remember, as well as had 
it been yesterday, meeting Scott at the 
house of John Ballantyne and Co. in 
the month of May that year, when he 
proposed that 1 should walk home 
with him to dinner, and act the part of 
his ** old woman,*’ as he intended to 
read aloud the l^gi§ning of a ** new 
ditty’* which he had on Jhe anvil, and 
I must tell him, trulyy whether it 
sounded like sense or nonsense.” For 
my opinion it is not likely that he 
could care much ; but I happened to 
be then in bad health, and his object 
was to afford diversioi^ and encourage- 
ment to an invalid. He was always 
ready to sliare his own high spirits, his 
stores of information, his books, and his 
purse, with those who required assist- 
ance, of which la I have sometimes 
been an accidental witness, in instances 
where his princely generosity never 
came to the knowledge of any fourth 
party,— for on such occasions he ear- 
nestly shunned observation or noto- 
riety. • 

Scott had just returned from Ashe- 
stiel, and brought with him, as usual, a 
renewed slock of health and spirits, be- 
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ing much delighted with the improve- 
ments commenced at his new territory 
of Abbotsford. Especially, too, he re- 
joiced at the immediate acquisition of 
some blacb-let^r books obtained for 
him by Mr. Ballantyne, of which one 
was the editio princrps ef Lady Juliana 
Berners on \he< noblc^^rt of Hunting, 
and others were on witchcraft. These 
he^ carried home with him, stuffing 
some of the volumes into his pockets, 
which he wore of a large size on pur- 
pose for books, and holding up the 
others, if triumphantly, in his left 
band, as we moved along. I wished 
to go home to dress. If you will go 
home,’* said he, ** be it so ; though we 
had much better steer at once for 
Castle Street, where dinner waits — an 
object of some consideration to one 
who breakfasts before nine in the 
morning. As for dressing, when we 
are quite alone, it is out of the ques- 
tion ; life is not long enough for such 
fiddle-faddle. Suppose we took a 
coach, drove down to Holy rood, and 
got the loan of Darnley’s boots for the 
occasion : perhaps this might render 
you more welcome, if possible, in Mrs. 
Scott's estimation ; but, be assured, 
the silk stockings are of no consequence, 
— so come along.” 

I produced a great roll of paper 
scribbled over with a plan for a narra- 
tive poem, having modestly and wisely 
chosen liobert Bruce for my hero ; and 
this he had the condescension to peruse 
in the libnuy before dinner, observing 
tliat it shewed a great deal of fancy. 
Fantastic enough it certainly was, in 
all conscience. However, he strenu- 
ously (perhaps ironically) advised its 
completion, on condition that 1 should 
not care a rush what people would 
think of the verses, but work for tlie 
sole pleasure of working. 

** An author,” added he, ** never can 
be properly ab^racted from outward 
life, or absorbed in his subject, if he 
racks his brains with notions wliat peo- 
ple will say of him ; and on this ab- 
straction depends the great pleasure of 
writing. Rely on ft, a ^eat share of 
the ill health and low spirits which exist 
in the world is neither more nor less 
than one inevitable consequence of 
having nothing to do. Labour is al^ 
solotieTy the charter by which we hold 
aanttence^ and, be it in picking straws 
or legislating for empires, we roust all 
worit or die of ennui. Look at the rich 
and powerful, who never once thought 


of composing even an ode or sonnet, 
nor could achieve such an exploit if 
their lives depended on it,— they toil 
as hard at fishing, shooting, and fox- 
hunting as any of their own labourers 
in breaking stones or trenching the 
ground ; and they mutt do this, as the 
indispensable means to obtain sound 
sleep, and avoid blue devils. Now, in 
this intended poem you have, I assure 
you, a great advantage over me. I 
have tri^, with very indifferent suc- 
cess, to make out a ground-plan and 
elevation for a house at r Abbotsford, 
but never could in my life prepare the 
plot of a story before hand. One page 
— or, I should say, one line — suggests 
another; and on coming to a stand- 
still, as it occasionally happens — for 
we are all liable to ebbs and flows — I 
very coolly lay it aside, and take to 
something else, till with the next 
change of the moon there begins a new 
tide of thought.” 

This day we had no company at din- 
ner, except Mr. Macdonald Buchanan 
and Mr. Weber. The former was, I 
think,* scarcely tinged by literature ; 
he was a colleague of Scott’s, as clerk 
of session, and in no way remarkable, 
except ibr his good-humoured, placid 
countenance, and pleasant conviviality. 
The immense importance which, at that 
period, 1 attached to any question of 
literature or criticism, contrasted with 
Mr. Buchanan's perfect indifference on 
the same points, seemed to afford Scott 
considerable amusement. By some 
chan6e our conversation turned, during 
dinner, on the poets and poetesses of 
the Della Cruscan school, with whose 
absurdities and affectation he was ex- 
ceedingly diverted. At the pedantic 
style of Miss Seward's letters he 
laughed so heartily^ that Mrs. Scott, 
in a playful tone of reproach, put him 
in mind of the very kind reception 
they had met with from the ^itess at 
Litchfield, and the beautiful epitaph 
he had written on her. 

« Yes, indeed,” answered he, “ I 
remember all this, and a great deal 
more. The good lady, who is now at 
rist, did me the unmerited honour to 
appoint me her literary executor, and 
1 wrote a passable introduction, extoll- 
ing her works, her beauty, amiability, 
and so forth ; nor would I for a mo- 
ment laugh, if I thought there was any 
chance that she could hear me, or be 
vexed about it. But the style of her 
prose letters, and even her daily con- 
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▼ersation, was so extravagantly stilted^ 
that nothing can be conceived more 
ludicrous^ unless it were the style of 
my own letters, which I felt in duty 
bound to send in reply. Of course, 

I tried as well as 1 could to respond 
in similar language, though ham jMrs- 
sUm eqvis ; and my productions were 
such unparalleled specimens of rigma- 
role, that it is well they also have not 
come to light.'' 

Mr. Weber alluded to Sir Brooke 
Boothhy, who then resided at Edin- 
burgh, as* a member of the Della 
Cruscan college. 

“ No, no, mein werther herr:' an- 
swered Scott ; ** do not include Sir 
Brooke among them. What he has 
published, in the poetical department, 
IS of a very different character, distin- 
guished rather by simplicity and good 
taste. Had not Sir Brooke, in his 
younger years, been too much of a 
fine gentleman to give himself much 
trouble about book-making, he might 
probably have risen to considerable 
eminence as an author. By, the by, 
he has given us some fragments for the 
Annual liegister, which, though trifles, 
are such as no ordinary man could 
have written.” • 

Scott was ill the best spirits, and 
inclined to speak on subjects only 
which produced merriment ; in which 
his good-natured friend Buchanan was 
always ready to Join, though he, per- 
haps, did not comprehend much of the 
literary matters under discussion. 
During dinner, there was an ample 
fund for conversation afforded by the 
numlTeiiess applications which were 
made by aspirants^ from all quarters, 
for opinions of their works, and assist- 
ance ill their efforts to ascend Par- 
nassus. He was diverted alike by the 
overweening confidence wliich roost of 
them betrayed, and the horrors of de- 
spondency to which others were sub- 
jected on discovering that, after all 
their labours, they absolutely could not 
write verses even to satisfy themselves, 
far less others. 

** And yet these melancholy, de- 
sponding gentlemen,” said he, *^Vill 
whine, and daudle, and hanker after 
the Muse, as they call her, and still 
cling to some lingering hope that I 
can help them. Only this morning 
I had a letter from a youth, who most 
certainly will commit suicide, or (which 
is more probable) find hi.s way into a 
madhouse, unless John Ballantyne con- 


sents to throw away money in priming 
his verses ; and though this might sa- 
tisfy him for a time, yet afterw^s be 
would grow worse, xn truth, 1 could 
never rightly understand bow this idle 
trade of rhyming comes to be such a 
cause of excitement among its votaries. 
Surely it is a bfid of disease requiring 
medical tre^ment — something more 
formidable than the ordinaiy caccisthes 
scribendi; and the poetic malady ought 
to be included in the next edition of 
Buchan's domestic manual.” 

I remember well how cosect Stott’s 
impressions were of such beginners in 
the literaiy world, as had not then ac- 
quired any fixed character. Of Lord 
Byron he had from the first a favour- 
able impression ; therefore, by no means 
agreed with the critic of the Hours of 
Idleness in the Edinburgh Review, The 
attack on himself, in Loid Byron’s satire, 
which was now published, he treated, 
as he did all such attacks, with the 
most perfect good humour, seeming 
unaffectedly amused by it. Of this 
volume, at its appearance, he observed, 
There cannot be a doubt that Lord 
Byron has considerable power; how he 
may use if, or whether he will write any 
more, it is impossible to guess. Eacit 
indignatio versus^ but spleen and gall 
arc disastrous materials to work with 
for any length of time.” Of Words- 
worth he always spoke favourably, in- 
sisting that he was a true poet, but pre- 
dicting that it would be long ere his 
works obtained the praise which they 
merited from the public. 

“ There is nothing,” he observed, 
which seems to filease readers now- 
a-days so well as a narrative; but they 
will not be contented with the kind 
of story which Wordsworth would tell 
them. They must have characters of 
all descriptions in the same plot, after 
the dramatic fashion ; and, moreover, 
they insist on a great share of love and 
murder, cutting and slashing, mystifi- 
cation and suspense. In that respect 
1 am very fortunate, never knowing 
how I am to get Jio the end of my tale ; 
so it is, therefore, no wonder if m} 
readers afterwards partake of the same 
pei^lexity. This reminds me, though 
It is apropos des bottes, of what hap- 
pened with Coleridge one evening after 
he had taken a double dose of opium, 
lie had, as usual, talked & long time, 
and, on coming to a full stop, asked 
one of his admirers whether he had 
made himself understood . ‘ Perfectly,' 
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said the other ; * I comprehend you in 
the clearest manner.* * Then you 
must be a iar deeper philosopher than 
I am,* said the imt, * for 1 have not 
myseif understood one sentence that I 
have uttered for the last half hour.’ ” 

Of Maturin, who was then struggling 
witli worldly difficulties Scott always 
expressed a ffivourable, though qualified 
opinion; and that he considered him 
dese^ing of encouragement, was amply 
proved by the pecuniary aid which he 
most kindly rendered. 

** It is tqp true/* he observed, that 
common sense is a wofully uncommon 
quality among poets ; yet it would be 
a vile heresy to maintain that this must 
be, or ought to be, the case. In Ma- 
turin’s writings there is always great 
power, so that it becomes the more 
provoking when, with this advantage, 
he fails of producing the desired effect. 
Far less energy than is displayed in 
Muniorioy if possessed by a more dis- 
croet and experienced workman, would 
have made a better book. I have been 
trying to drill him as well as I can, and 
hope he will improve.*’ 

It is, perhaps, worth noticing, that if 
Scott fbr his amusement borrowed a 
second-rate novel, or other work of 
imagination (for he found leisure to 
read in those days), he never failed to 
discover the merits, if it had any ; and 
generally returned the volumes with a 
note of thanks, followed up by sug- 
gestions what might have been made 
of the story witli better management. 
Of this 1 remember two instances. One 
regarded a novel in three volumes en- 
titled Formany to t|)e best of my re- 
collection very stupid ; but he read it 
quite through, and perceived that the 
materials hs^ capability. Another was 
Sarsfieldy which ne thought an original 
and lively sketch, but so disfigured by 
instances of bad taste, that it was a pity 
some one did not ^te it over again. 

After dinner, when Mrs. Scott, whom 
be usually styled ** mamma,** had re- 
tired, and a bottle of ** Marmion ” * 
was placed on the table, he went to 
the liDi^ and brougKl the manuscript 
containing nearly half the poem of 
Don Roderick; which portion, not- 
withstanding the difficulties of the 
Spenserian stanza, had been composed 
in about a week. Never did any author 
read bis own productions with less 
effect than Scott. He seemed actually 


[December, 

to proceed on the principle of trying, 
by his monotonous tone, whether there 
was any thing essentially ^od in the 
verses, which would excite interest 
without any emphasis of deliveiy. Of 
course, his present audience were de- 
cided in their approbation ; but I was 
especially rejoiced, because Don Ro- 
derick was in a. new style, and would 
establish his fame in defiance of those 
cavillers who had asserted that he could 
not write otherwise than in the shape 
of a ballad, or without a talc of mystery 
to lead him on. • 

** As to the fame to be derived from 
if,** said he, “ I care very little ; the 
best result would be the realisation of 
some hard cash for the poor people 
who arc to be benefited by the sale. 
I suspect, however, that the Don will 
not be over- popular ; but 1 have de- 
rived amusement from writing this 
ditty, merely because it is in a kind 
of measure that I had not tried before, 
and it was pleasant to find the Spen- 
serian stanza much more easy of ex- 
ecution than [ had anticipated.” 

His dinner-hour l)eing so early as 
half-past four, there was ample time 
for conversation, and for a few minutes 
1 remember it turned on ghosts and 
apparitions. 

** The most awkivard circumstance 
about well-authenticated hobgoblins,” 
said he, is that they so often come 
and disappear without any intelligible 
object or purpose, except to frigliten 
people, which, with all aue deference, 
seems hither foolish. Very many per- 
sons have either seen a ghost, or some- 
thing like one, and 1 am myself among 
the number ; but my story is not a jot 
better than the others 1 have heard, 
which were for the most part extremely 
inept. The good stories are sadly de- 
void of evidence ; the stupid ones only 
are autlientic. 

There is a particular turning of 
the high road through the forest near 
Ashestiel, at a place which affords no 
possible means of concealment; the 
grass is smooth, and always eaten bare 
by the sheep ; there is no heather, nor 
undbrwood, nor cavern, in which any 
mortal being could conceal himself. 
Towards this very spot I was advancing 
one evening — please to observe it was 
before dinner, and not long after sunset, 
so that 1 ran no risk either of seeing 
doublcy or wanting sufficient light for 


* Claret, presented to him by Constable and Co. on the publication of Marmion, 
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my obaervations. Before me, at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, 
there stood a human figure, sharply 
enough defined by the twilight. I ad- 
vanced ; it stalked about with a long 
staff in its hand, held like a wand of 
office, but only went to and fro, keep- 
ing at the same corner, till, as I came 
within a few yards, my friend all in 
an instant vanished. 1 was so struck 
with his eccentric conduct, that, al- 
though Mrs. Scott was then in delicate 
health, and 1 was anxious to get home 
to a late dinner, 1 could not help stop- 
ping to examine the ground all al)oiit 
— but in vain; he had either dissolved 
into air, or sunk into the earth, where 
I well knew there was no coal-pit to 
receive him. Had he lain down on 
the green sward, the colour of his 
clrapeiy, which was dusky brown, 
woiiUl have betrayed him at once — so 
that there was no practicable solution 
of the mystery. I rode on, and had 
not advanced above fifiy yards, when, 
on looking back, iny friend was there 
again, and even more clearly visible 
than before. Now, said I 'to my- 
self, I must certainly have you ! so 
wheeled about and spurred Finella ; 
but the result was as befom, — he va- 
nished instantaneously. I must can- 
didly confess that 1 had now got enough 
of the phantasmagoria ; and whether it 
were from the love of home, or a parti- 
cipation in my dislike of this very 
stupid ghost — no matter — rinclla did 
her best to run away, and would by no 
means agree to any further prdtess of 
investigation. 1 will not deny that I 
felt somewhat uncomfortable, and half 
inclined to think that this apparition 
was a warning of evil to come, or indi- 
cation of misfortune that had already 
occurred. So strong was this impres- 
sion, that 1 almost feared to for 
Mrs. Scott when 1 arrived at Ashestiel ; 
but, as Dr. Johnson said on a similar 
occasion, ' nothing ever came of it.* 
My family were all as usual ; but I 
did not soon forget the circumstance, 
because neither the state of the atmos- 
phere nor outline of the scenery allowed 
of explanation by reference to any of 
those natural phenomena producing ap- 
paritions, which, however remarkable, 
arc familiar, not only to James llogg, 
as a poet, but to almost every shepherd 
in a mountainous district.” 

Mr. Weber, who acted as amanuen- 
sis, and made extracts for the printers, 
had retired to his desk, directly aficr 


dinner ; and at the conclusion of the 
bottle of Marmion (which, however, 
was a magnum), our host inquired of 
Mr. Buchanan if he would have more 
wine : which was declined, on the plea 
of being obliged to adopt an abste- 
mious regimen to avoid gout. Coffee 
was ready ab^ stairs, where we found 
Mrs. Scott ana the young people; also 
a lady, then employed as a teacher in 
the family, who played some Scotch 
airs on the harp, to which the poet 
seemed to listen with great pleasure, 
and expressed his hopes that she 
found Sophia a good pupil/’ At eight 
o*clock, the hour when people gene- 
rally sit down to dinner in London, 
the Author of Marmion had finished 
dinner, coffee, and chasse, and was 
a^in seated at his desk, proceeding 
with Don Roderick. He had advised 
me to remain above stairs, and pass 
the time with music, pictures, books, 
and conversation, till the supper-hour 
of ten ; but, having a previous engage- 
ment, I took my leave soon aAer, and, 
by permission, rapped en pa8$ani at 
the library-door, to get an old book 
which be had promised. 1 found him 
writing, as busily as possible. 

“ I^ok here,” said he; I have 
just begun to copy over the rhymes 
that you heard to-day, and applauded 
so much. With all deference to yonr 
judgment there are a thousand ftuilts, 
which L must try to mend ; and mended 
they shall be — or, at least, exchanged 
for others. To morrow morning, be- 
fore Parliament House time, 1 shall 
have eight or ten more stanzas com- 
plete ; and so wil^ soon arrive at the 
extent of my tether. Return to supper, 
if you can ; only don^t be late, as yon 
perceive we keep early hours, and 
Wallace will not suffer me to rest after 
six in the morning. Come, good dog, 
and help the poet 1*' 

At this hint, Wa^ace seated himself 
upright on a chair next his master, 
who offered him a newspaper, which 
he directly seized, looking very wise, 
and holding it firmly and contentedly 
in his mouth. ^coU looked at him 
witli great satisfaction, for he was ex- 
cessively fond of dc^s. “ X'ery^ well,” 
said he ; “ now we shall get on.** And 
so I left them abruptly, knowing that 
my “ absence would be the best com- 
pany.” On this principlef I was al- 
lowed to form an exception on Sundays 
and Mondays; when he was always 
much engaged, and when the stout 
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coadiman attended the door, and in a 
graff Toice declared to all visitors that 
nts master was not at home. If I 
am ever so busy/’ said be, I don't 
mind you ; because you make no 
botheration, and seldom stay long.” 

There are many of hi^ employments 
up to this date (1811^ which I have 
left unnoticed. He edited and partly 
wrote so many volumes (not to speak 
of contributions to periodicals), that I 
doubt if a correct list has ever been 
made out. Of those usually noted, 
there, were the Somers’ Tracts, in six 
vols. quano, edited for Constable ; 
JNarthem Antiquities, made up, in 
partnersliip with Weber and R. Ja- 
mieson, for John Ballantyiie and Co., 
though not published till long after; 
and a book, in two volumes, respect- 
ing the character and habits of King 
James I., of which I am so stupid as 
to forget the title: but its contents 
were afterwards superseded by the 
lively portraiture of this eccentric mo- 
narch in the Fortunes of Nigel. Tlie 
life and works of Swift also partly 
occupied his attention, though the 
book did not appear till 1814. It was 
edited for Constable, who, for some 
time, complained bitterly that Scott 
had neglected him; having ^^made a 
contract for a new edition of Swift, 
and, instead of fulfilling it, employed 
himself in writing poems for other 
people.” 

Von Roderick, which proved very 
unpopular, was finished in May, and 
puolished in June ; but at this period 
misfortunes occurred, which affected 
his mind deeply. ^ allude to the al- 
most simultaneous death of Lord Mel- 
ville and President Blair, two friends, 
whom, next to the Earl of Dalkeith, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and Lord 
Somerville, he most loved and re- 
spected. The sudden loss of these 
two eminent men caused a great sensa- 
tion in Scotland.' 1 well remember 
being at an anniversary dinner-party 
with Lord Melville and Mr. Scott, 
only a few months before his lordship’s 
death ; and never, certainly, was there 
spent a more jovial and happy evening. 
Lord Melville was then retired from 
public life ; his enemies had endea- 
voured to fix a stigma on his character 
as a public office-bearer, but their at- 
tempts weie defeated, and he retained 
the mens sibi conscia recti, together 
with all that vivacity of spirit which 
animated his former exertions. He 


was not in good health, beftig liable 
to some disorder in the circulation of 
the blood ; on which account, his phy- 
sicians advised that he should not ride 
on horseback, nor indulge in the plea- 
sures of the table, nor even write and 
read without great caution : to all which 
he answered, that caution in regard 
to his health he never had adopted, 
and never could adopt. The vessel,” 
said he, must go as usual to the well 
till it breaks. 1 shall ride, walk, eat, 
drink, and work, as formerly, till the 
thread snaps; and whetliqjr this will 
happen soon or late, God only knows, 
but caution would be of little service.” 
Certainly on that evening, whatever 
was his state of health, he did not 
trouble himself with any medical rules. 
He joined, though moderately, in a 
bowl of punch, after his usual portion 
of wine had been finished ; also joined 
heartily in the chorus of every song, 
sat to a very late hour, and looked 
like one who might live for at least 
other twenty years. His death was 
very sudden, owing, 1 believe, to some 
organic Misease of tlie heart, which no 
medical advice nor treatment could 
alleviate. 

• ^ ♦ • ♦ 

In 1811, also, after the brief expe- 
rience of about eighteen months, it 
appeared that the house of John Bal- 
lantyne and Co. was not likely to prove 
a lucrative establishment. With the 
sole exception of the Author of Jl/rir- 
mion, Constable had secured, and con- 
trived Ho keep, the assistance of every 
literary character of high repute in 
Scotland. Besides, the Edinburgh Re- 
view was then in its glory ; and so great 
was the admiration bestowed on this 
quarterly pamphlet, that its proprietor 
was on that account aloife looked upon 
as the facile princeps of Edinburgh 
publishei's. In the old-book depart- 
ment, too, he sold more volumes in a 
month than his opponent could get rid 
of in a year. In short, one shop was 
like a fashionable west-end lounge, and 
the other like an old-established and 
opulent warehouse in the city. But 
tbemnius of John Ballantyne was not 
easily defeated. Though always an 
invalid, he had the art of invariably 
keeping up buoyant spirits; put the 
best face on every thing; would talk 
as boldly as if he had fifty thousand 
pounds at command, when he was 
perhaps at a loss how. to retire a bill 
of only fifty ; kept his blood-horses, 
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and rode dUt everyday on Leith gands, 
returning to a late dinner and bottle of 
old port : which habits, he said, were 
not only agreeable in themselves, but 
absolutely requisite, according to tlie 
advice of hib physicians, for &e reco- 
very of his health. Then over a glass 
of wine he would, with the animation 
of a boy of hfteeii, draw such castles 
in the air, founded on literary and 
bookselling speculations, that, if only 
one tower of a single edifice could 
have been realised, he would certainly 
have proved^biroself the first publisher 
in the world. Scott was greatly amused 
with these eccentricities in the book- 
seller, for whom he had a sincere and 
lasting regard ; but looked rather grave 
when, on an inspection of the balance- 
sheet, it appeared, that although bril- 
liant prospects shone at a distance, yet 
the expenditure of the house hitherto 
exceeded its income. 

This year, the Author of Marmion 
expressed more than usual gladness 
when the summer session closed, and 
he could escape to his countiy-resi- 
dence of Ashestiel ; where he had now 
the additional amusement of riding 
acioss every day to see how the im- 
provements advanced at Abbotsford. 
This occupied a great share of his at- 
tention, and 1 do not know that he 
engaged much in original composition, 
though every autumn (his favourite 
season in the country) generally sug- 
gested some new plot. But he had so 
much of editorship, antiquarianism, 
and bibliography, always on handf tliat 
his time was amply employed. In the 
spring of 1812, he removed with his 
family from Ashestiel to Abbotsford. 

Of all pursuits on earth from which 
one can derive pecuniary advantage, 
none is so precarious as that of book- 
making ; for which there are many 
obvious reasons. Not merely bread 
and wearing -apparel, but diamond 
necklaces, gold snuff-boxes, and ten 
thousand other productions of human 
industry, are classed among necessaries 
of life in civilised society ; but poems 
and romances never. There is nothing 
put down under this head for indis- 


pensable allowances in a household. 
Jack, John, or Sir John, tlie father of 
the fkmily, has no time to read such 
fiintastic trumpery ; — not he : beside, 
books only botlier him; and if M»s 
Delia, or Miss Clementina, has ac- 
quired the wicl^d taste for poems aod 
novels, she mu^tax herself fbr a sub- 
scription to life nearest circulating- 
library, or bofirow from her friends : 
but to suppose that a new metrical 
romance, price 21. 111. 6d. or 3/. 3s., 
will be passed in her audit like the 
price of a new gown, or even a pai^of 
diamond ear-rings, is out of fte ques- 
tion. A poety whose quarto volume 
costs a high price, is not from the first 
looked upon with a very favourable 
eye by the purchaser; and to repeat 
the experiment frequently, with the 
same sort of wares, will never do : he 
must contrive something entirely novel, 
both in style and materials, otherwise 
the chances are against him.* 

The extraordinary success which had 
attended Scotfs literary efforts had, W 
this time, involved him in actual diftf- 
culties; although to others, and per^ 
haps to himself, he appeared prospe- 
rous. Detecting with great sagacity 
the weaknesses and blunders which 
caused the failure of other authors, he 
yet probably relied Far too much on 
his already acquired empire over the 
minds of the people,’* as a means of 
securing fortune as well as reputation, 
lie therefore seldom paused to reflect 
on tlie commercial responsibility which 
he had incurred with the Messrs. Bal- 
lantyne, who were his friends and old 
schoolfellows, or on^is own expendi- 
ture, which hit exceed^ his profes- 
sional income. Moreover, land had 
been purchased ; further purchases were 
intended ; architects, masons, carpen- 
ters, designersy and drainerSy were all at 
work, and must be paid. But the star 
of his good fortune was supposed to 
be still in the ascendant, lie himself 
modestly ascribed the favour of the 
public to chance, rather than on his 
own superior merits ; and on this 
chance depended tife possibility of car- 
rying through the expensive plans he 


* Fortrait-painters, sculptors, musicians, and actors, have, in some respects, a 

vast advantage over authors. There is no great importance usaally attached to tiro 
possession of a new book, but there is immense gratification to vanity in having one’s 
own picture stuck up at an exhibition ; and as to concerts and tbeatretl^ they are 
places of meeting for purposes very different from that of merely watching the per- 
formance, and where (as in churches) people meet to see and to be seen, and cany 
on the business of life. 
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had begun, and meeting the engage- 
ments he had formed. 

In 1813 appeared Rokthy^ which 
q|Bt him infinitely more trouble than 
any of his former poems, and was more 
highly finished, £et proved compara~ 
tiveljf a failure. This /nay seem para- 
doxical, yet is easily explained. Under 
the heavy responsibilities above men- 
tioned, was it possible during the com- 
position of this poem to avoid certain 
dis^reeable feelings of constraint, 
which are injurious to any author, and 
to^Scot^were particularly irksome? 
His previous popularity, and the en- 
gagements he had formed on the faith 
of its continuance, now absolutely 
forced him into the 8itu«ition which he 
always deprecated and advised his 
friends to guard against ; namely, that 
of being obliged to write with anxiety 
for the result, and to look on litemry 
employment as a trade rather than an 
amusement. In the production of every 
line, or stanza, he felt that the public 
e>e was upon him, and expected some- 
thing super-excellent; and so painful 
and injurious was the impression, that 
on this ground alone it is easy to ac- 
count for the pleasure he afterwards 
took in writing his romances under an 
assumed name and the veil of mystery. 
Rokebff has ample proofs of that power 
which, more or less, appeared in all 
his productions ; but let it be com- 
pared with the three former poems, 
and I suspect it will be found de- 
cidedly inferior in that natural spirit 
and raciness which they exhibit. It 
was, in truth, task-work ; and so he 
frequently confesvd to me during its 
composition. I mtut turn,’’ said he, 
‘*the three hundredth page, and, heu 
me miserum I have only arrived at two 
hundred and ten. I assure you I am 
so sick-tired of this grewsome tale, that 
1 can hardly persuade myself to drag 
It on any further.*’ On a Sunday, 
which was always a busy time, I 
called on him to return an old and 
valuable manuscript, and apologised 
for my intrusion. 

“Never mind,”** said he; “enter 
and welcome ! When you last called 
1 was in a hobble — very tired — and 
almost thought I should never see the 
end of Bakehy; but now 1 have got 
so osar Ignd, that I feel quite lighiiomc 
and raised. By way offmaie, I was 
oglfy in the act of committing a few 
aMttkrs ^ an occupation in which, 
siw^iy, no man lias any moral right to 


complain of being interrupted bv o 

ffieidr 

Notwithstanding the circumstabcek 
above noticed, the sale of Rokeby was 
at the outset veiy extensive ; nor did 
good judges fail to express their appro- 
bation: but its publishers no longer 
heard the cordial praise from all, and 
even the most unexpected quarters, 
which accompanied each of his three 
preceding poems. However, the indo- 
mitable and inexhaustible genius of 
Scott was not to be daunted by one 
poetical failure. “It wgs possible,*’ 
he said, “ though he did not quite un- 
derstand the matter, that he resem- 
bled the parson who could not preach 
except ill his own pulpit, and had 
erred by laying the scene on Eng- 
lish ground ; he would therefore try, 
in the next instance, another Scottish 
campaign.” With great energy and 
expedition, therefore, he produced the 
Lisrd of the hUa; the longest and 
most eraborate of his metrical romances, 
and which appeared the very next year 
after the failure of Rokeby. But tlic 
spell Ws now broken. 1 doubt if the 
Lord of the hies brought much profit, 
either to author or publisher; though, 
as a matter of course, the quarto wus 
immcdiaff{y followed by an octavo edi- 
tion. The house of Ballantyne and 
Co. had undertaken sonic heavy works 
of other authors; such, for example, 
as Dr. Jameson’s lUstorif of the Cv/- 
dees, which brought no returns. Their 
capital was exhausted, and in the win- 
ter dT 1814-15 It was found necessary 
to make an effort in order to avoid 
bankruptcy. On this occasion, Scott 
accepted the pecuniary aid which was 
ofiered by friends, and which, to the 
uttermost fraction, he soon afterwards 
repaid ; and Mr. B&llantyiie very ju- 
diciously sold off by auction the whole 
of his antiquaiian and general stock, 
which realised a good sum : giving out, 
that in future he intended to confine 
himself exclusively to the wholesale 
and publishing departments. The af- 
fairs of the house were thus creditably, 
and without any exposure, arranged ; 
and not long afterwards, Mr. John 
Ballantyne started as a book-auctioneer 
— an employment which, in bis hands, 
turned out very profitable. 

As a publisher, therefore, though 
Ballantyne did not retire from the 
trade, Constable now had the field al- 
most entirely to himself; and, in the 
first place, obtained from Mr. Scott 





tbe ftifilment of his existing contract 
with regard to the life and works of 
Swift, in nineteen volumes. After this 
^peared the Bridal of I^iermain and 
Harold the Dauntlin^ which were 
coldly received ; though probably these 
are the Mems which, next to the Lady 
of the Idike and her two precursors, 
a good judge would, at this date, read 
over with most pleasure. There pre- 
vails in them a careless yet graceful 
freedom of manner, and much poetic 
feeling ; but they came into the world 
in little, unostentatious volumes, as 
works of an unknown author, obviously 
a good imitator of Scott, and perhaps 
worthy to become his rival. But this 
was not enough ; for in imndreds of 
instances it has been proved, that no 
book speculation can be more unprofit- 
able than an anonymous poem, unless 
it be a personal satire, or there are 
friends of the author ready to point out 
it.« merits and insure its circulation. 

Waverley^ in three volumes, had 
been announced by John Ballantyne 
ill 1811, and a sheet or two 'sgt in 
types : but there the matter had stop- 
ped; and now, when Ballantyne had- 
almost ceased to be a publisher, the 
main question was how to indudh Con- 
stable, as a trader, to carry on with 
effect the speculations which his op- 
ponent had begun. I well remember 
the coldness with which he at first 
treated the novel of Waverley^ and the 
judicious efforts made by Mr. James 
Ballantyne, the printer, in order^ to 
excite curiosity, and form a strong 
body of friends in its favour before 
publication. With this intent, some 
of the proof-sheets, exemplifying the 
style without betraying too much of 
the story, were, undgr promise of mu- 
tual confidence, put into the hands of 
Mr. Henry Mackenzie, Dr. Thomas 
Brown, Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. Hamilton, 
and other jnvaiu or tavanies, whose 
dicta on the merits of a new novel 
were considered unimpeachable. Opi- 
nions being unanimous in its favour, 
Messrs. Constable and Cadell offered 
a sum for the copyright, which was 
declined; perhaps from some disgust* 
at the caution they had previously 
shewn. Yet the faiooksellers were in 
tlie right. Waverley was an anony- 
mous novel ; and had it not been for 
the party of influential friends secured 
in its favour, and the curiosiW excited 
by the impenetrable veil of mysteiy 
assumed by its author, it is quite pos- 
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silde riiaft the bbok, with all its merits, 
might have shared tbe &te of Harold 
the Dauntk^ and tbe Bridal tfTrier^ 
main. This,' however, was guarded 
against. The sale at first was not 
rapid, but those who purchased thdir 
copies did not .fail to read them, an^ 
all were delighted The news spread 
like wildfire: qp original novel had 
come out, actually better and rnose 
piquant than those of Mrs. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Brunton, or even Mr. Mackenzie 
himself, which were previously con- 
sidered as displaying the ne pku ultra 
of Scottish contemporary excellence ; 
and the plaudits were unbounded. 

The web of his destiny was now 
woven, though he himself knew it not. 
The novel of Waverl^, in a short 
time, became quite as successful in 
its way as any of the previous poems ; 
indeed those three little volumes, which 
had been so easily written as a relaxa- 
tion at leisure hours, actually proved 
more profitable than Marmion or the 
Lady of the Lake. One romance na- 
turally led to another ; as, in liis own 
words, with regard to poetry, line sug- 
gested line and stanza begot stanza. 
Thus, before Waoerley bad arrived at 
a third edition, he had composed great 
part of Guy Mannering, which ap- 
peared very early in the following year. 
Next season was published the Anti~ 
guary, to which not one of the whole 
series is preferable; yet I remember 
stupid and illiterate readers who could 
uot relish Mr. 01dbuck*s peculiar hu- 
mour, asserting tliat this novel was 
** written with a worn-out pen.'* But 
under an impressioi# that the third 
novel, like the third poem^ might prove 
the last which the public would favour- 
ably receive from one author, he, in 
the very same year (1816), brought 
out, under the nomme de gverre of 
Peter Pattieson, the first lour volumes 
of llalet of my Landloadf which were 
entrusted for publication to Mr. Black- 
wood ; with whom he never before had 
any dealings, except in the purchase of 
old books. For a little while, the ruse 
was so far successful that the public 
did not rightly know what to make of 
the matter: it seemed improbable that 
any one author could produce original 
novels with so much rapidity; and as 
if to prove (if proof were wanting) that 
anonymous merit, without a strong 
party in its favour, will not command 
success, these volumes, under Black- 
wood’s management, did by no means 
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cireulate with rapidity commensurate 
to their worth. But, ere long, the 
most powerful voices were rais^ in 
tlieir ravour. 

Miss Edgeworth was, from the first, 
a zealous partisan of the novels, which 
she without hesitatioK ascribed to the 
real author, prefaafeg & long com- 
mendatory letter to ,Mr. Ballantyne 
with theyeu de moU ^ Aut Scotus aut 
Diabolus.’’ By universal sufirage, 
the Landlord's Tales ” were at length 
attributed to the Author of Waverley ; 
and wees so much applauded, that he 
bad good reason to confide in having 
opened a vein of inexhaustible and 
sterling ore, from which the supply 
would only increase the demand ad 
infinitum. 

Meanwhile, in order to thicken the 
mystification, Scott, instead of being 
always at his writing-desk, as might 
have been expected of so voluminous 
an author, seemed through the whole 
day and evening to have his time per- 
fectly at command for the routine either 
of business or amusement. Three 
hours per diem^^ as he often observed, 
** are quite enough for liteiary labour, 
if only one’s attention is kept so long 
undistracted ; and the best time for 
this is in the morning, when other 
people are asleep.’’ But as a further 
means of concernment, he, as usual, 
carried on his other literary employ- 
ments — went to visit the field of Wa- 
terloo in 1815— and published his 
observations on the Continent in an 
octavo volume, entitled Fatd's Letters 
to his Kinsfolk. He wrote also the 
Field of Waterijo^ a poem ; but the 
effort was not a happy one. He con- 
tributed an elaborate introduction to 
Border Antiquities^ in two vols. 4to., — 
prepared several articles for Constable's 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Bri^^ 
tannica (one of the bookseller's great 
national works), and the letter-press 
desermtions to Provincial Antiquities 
and Picturesque Scenery of Scotlasidi 
besides contributions to reviews, maga- 
zines, &c. , 

1 have said above that the web of 
Scott’s^ destiny was woven, though he 
knew it not, and in these words 1 al- 
luded to pecuniary difficulties, which 
in bit case, as it has happened in 
numberless others, took their actual 
rise aiA commencement at the very 
time when be seemed to be most 



fuse expenditure. His fiiibily having 
grown up, increased his disbursements, 
lie had begun, and was resolved to 
finish, his mansion of Abbotsford, be- 
sides, he wished to purchase more land ; 
to which plans his official income was 
unequal. But in Constable he found 
a ready supporter, who at last proved 
his ruin. The bargains with this book- 
seller were now almost invariably made 
through Mr. James Ballantyne, the 
printer, who himself mainly depended 
on Constable’s aid. I believe the latter 
was kept in ignorance who had actually 
written the Waverley novels till some 
years later, when concealment became 
out of the question. 

By this time Constable, whom every 
one looked upon as exc^ingly rich, 
was himself in difficulties— far greater, 
perhaps, had the truth been known, 
than those which induced John Bal- 
lantyne to become a book-auctioneer. 
But to counterbalance this, he had a 
host of powerful friends and ample 
credit ; therefore, could discount bills 
at tjie Scotch banks to almost any 
extent. The large sums necessarily 
embarked in great literary under- 
takings— encyclopedias, statistical ac- 
counts^ histories, Ac. which he delighted 
to say were of national importance, and 
which brought slow, though sure returns 
—this alone afforded him a ready and 
intelligible apology for having recourse 
to the bill system, which, perhaps, no 
one, with a capital equally slender, 
ev^ carried on to so great an extent. 
Very soon did Constable perceive the 
great advantage he could derive in this 
branch of his operations through his 
connexion with Sir Walter Scott, pro- 
vided only the latter would adopt (or 
sanction) the bill system also ; and un- 
fortunately, through the mediation of 
Mr. Ballantyne, who, with the most 
honourable intentions, was himself de- 
ceived as to the bookseller’s circum- 
stances, the Author of Waverley was 
induced to do so. The novels were 
very profitable; so were the earlier 
poem^ of which new editions were 
constantly called for, and remunemtion 
\nust be made. .Constable and Co. 
had no great stock of hard cash, but 
would libemlly accept Mr. Scott’s dmft 
(or that of Mr. Bauaotyne, as repre- 
sentative of the great unknown ”) for 
5000/. at twelve months, provided tlie 
poet would only endorse another for a 
like amount, or, perhip9,for only 3000/., 
which would be, pro tempore, of service 
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lo the bookseller, who had a coovenient 
oppoFtuoUy to discouQt it at a difierent 
bank, or, perhaps, through a private 
friend. Meanwhile, in return lor this 
accommodation system, Constable was 
8 most discreet, politic, and indefa- 
tigable trumpeter of the praises both 
of Sir Walter Scott and the unknown 
Author of Wixoerlaf — tliat is to say, 
he gave out that the sale of their 
works was enormous ; and, by myste- 
rious hints, made it be understood that 
the purchase -money of a WuverUy 
romance wasu never less than 8000/. 
or 10,000/. ; at which rate, taking the 
lower average, the whole series must 
have brought to the author two hundred 
thousand pounds. At best, the trade 
(or amusement, whichever it is to be 
called) of authorship will not yield re- 
turns like this : but if people believed 
it, so much the better ; and as to the 
sale of these novels being altogether 
unprecedented there could be no doubt. 
The public were mystified — bankers, 
and even booksellers, were mystified ; 
and probably those who were behind 
the scenes, and ought to have under- 
stood the matter, were mystified also. 
That the author himself was so there 
could be no doubt, otherwise hi never 
would liave acted on principles which 
ultimately led to his becoming an abso- 
lute martyr. 

After the publication of Waverley, 
and for the last seventeen years of his 
life, Scott was so constantly before the 
eye of the public as an author, anc^ so 
watched in all his movements, that it 
may seem superfluous to make any 
remarks on his literary career. Reck- 
oning the number of volumes that he 
produced in this space of time, and 
considering not merely their bulk, but 
the quality of the composition, it may 
be doubted if there is any individual 
on record who could even stand a 
comparison with him in point of lite- 
rary energy. 1 shall at present name 
only the seventpfour volumes of ori- 
ginal romances;* but if the histories, 
biographies, poems, critiques, disser- 
tations, and miscellanea of the same 
period, were all reckoned up, and it '\t 
remembered how much of every day 
was given to other employments, I be- 
lieve that, on reflection, tlie facts of the 
case will lyppoer Utile less than mira- 
culous. loose readers, at least, who, 
in this book-making age, are themselves 
aooustomed to literary labour, will not 
thaik this expression exaggerated. He 


wrote nearly as much as any religious 
scribe of the dark ages, who lived only 
to write, could have accomplished, 
and yet appeared to live only for the 
everyday and conflicting duties of the 
world. Besides, in order to prove 
successful, the eomposition of novds 
muMt be easy#)eading;” but, alas I 
it is not alwayi easy writing.’^ On 
the ** toufours perdrix " principle, Ao 
complete twenty-four, or even twelve 
pa^s, of an original story every day, 
whilst many other laborious tasks are 
also to be fulfilled, becomes at last? a 
very formidable engagement. When 
contradicting, as usual, the assertion 
that Scott was the author of Waverley, 
James Ballantyne used to add, ** It was 
very strange people should insist on 
fathering these novels on an individual, 
who obviously and clearly had no time 
for any such employment.’’ 

In order to counteract the injurious 
effects of so much application, he 
used, when at Abbotsford, a great deal 
of exercise. The frequent change of 
air and scenery from Edinburgh to 
Tweedside, and vice versA, was very 
beneficial ; and the training of his 
young plantations alone proved a con- 
stant source of amusement out of 
doors. By no landed proprietor, per- 
haps, was the passion ever so stronaly 
entertained to have goodly trees of his 
own rearing; and if he had not been 
able to add by purchase the neighbour- 
ing hills to liis original farm, I almost 
believe he would have requested per- 
mission of the owners to plant the 
grounds, for the mere pleasure of the 
occupation, and to beautify the land- 
scape. He even trenched the ground 
in which his trees were set, in order to 
quicken their growth, — coaxed, pruned, 
weeded, and watched them, until, with 
great glee, in 1815 (having begun in 
1811), he observed, 1 am not just 
arrived at the point of saying that 1 
can walk under the shade of my own 
trees ; but 1 could lie under their 
shade, at all events,— and this is some- 
thing I” , 

With all these advantages, a malady 
was now lurking in his frame which, in 
1819, gave the first severe shock to his 
otherwise powerful constitution. The 
vexatious attendance at the Parliament 
House, cheerfully as he bore it, ill 
accorded with literary pursuits. He 
used always at two o’clock to walk 
home ftom court to his own residence, 
and s^metimee did complain that for 
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the'r^ of the day he was too much 
"jaded” either for work or exercise; 
yet when alone he resumed his labours, 
though ready at all times to bear his 
share in social and convivial duties, to 
whicli I often thought he made more 
than sufficient sacriftees. He was, it 
is true, particularly tgfitpperale ; though, 
looking at his careless gnd jovial aspect 
over a glass of champagne with con- 
genial friends, one might suppose him 
a ban vivant ; yet none ever depended 
less for enjoyment on the mere plea- 
sures ofiihe table, and of no one could 
it be more truly said, that he " ate to 
live, and did not live to eat." Many 
times, however, when I have met him 
at late and crowded parties, which he 
thoroughly disliked, and remembered 
that he would, notwithstanding, be at 
work next morning quite as early as 
usual {if' in winter^ khuiiiug bin own 
fire to spare the servants), 1 have«ie- 
gretted the inroads thus unnecessarily 
made on his constitution. On such 
occasions, reversing the German pro- 
verb, that umkraut verceht nicht 
(“ weeds will not perish’^), I have, 
with an involuntary foreboding, said to 
myself that Scott was too good to live 
long. To those who really knew his 
character, and who are aware how ines- 
timable his life and welfare were to all 
his connexions, this feeling will not 
appear strange, though others may per- 
haps deem it fantastic. 

The usual meaning attached to the 
French adage, that " no man is a hero 
to his valet de chambre,” was com- 
pletely negatived and reversed in re- 
gard to the Author of Waverley; for 
those who kaew him most intimately 
were by far the most perplexed and 
puzzled by the question how he could 
fulfil so many conflicting duties, and 
acquit himself in all departments so 
much better than other people. His 
excellence in eomance writing alone 
might be explained— it was an affair of 
art as well as native talent; and he 
himself often maintained that whoever 
would fix his atlention firmly on a 
subject and work, without looking to 
the right or left, would accomplish as 
much. But one could not so easily 
explain his unparalleled command of 
temper, which it was scarcely possible 
to Tuffi^ fiir less to overset ; or the rea- 
diness dhtb which he submitted to mul- 
tiplied tasks, which must have been 
’ excessively irksome, without even own- 
ing that tM^ were tasks ; or his yncon- 


querable spirit and courage, combined 
with the most playful gentleness ; or 
the methods by which he ^nerally 
got over difficulties from which other 
minds would liave shrunk in utter 
perplexity and dismay. 

One peculiarity in his character was a 
considerable degree of absence, as it is 
usually termed, resembling that of his 
friend President Blair, who had forgot- 
ten that his clerk’s name was Thomson. 
During the long hours spent every day 
in the Parliament House, his mind was 
often as completely abstracted from the 
existing scene around him as if he had 
been in another world ; though 1 must 
admit, that this did not happen unless 
when he knew that his immediate at- 
tention was not required. He would 
never, like the late Dr. Coventiy, or 
Professor Hamilton of Aberdeen, walk 
out undressed, imagining that he had 
his clothes on, or answer a tort cl it 
trovers in conversation ; but he would 
sometimes wander out of his way, for- 
getting where he was, and completely 
absorbed in thought ; so that if an un- 
fenced coal-pit had been in the neigh- 
bourhood , the odds were fearfully against 
his personal safety. In writing, more- 
over, though having the clearest con- 
ception of what he intended to say, he 
would set down one word for another, 
sometimes the very opposite of what it 
ought to be — as, for example, June for 
January; and for names, especially 
Christian names, his memory, other- 
wise so tenacious, seemed to have ac- 
tually no place — so that he would su- 
perscribe a letter with Ralph instead of 
Richard, even to a well-known corre- 
spondent. 

On the effect of the novels, or their 
various merits, it would be superfluous 
to dwell. Each one, as they followed 
in rapid succession, seemed better than 
its precursor; and they were allowed 
to possess even more of intense life and 
natural energy than the poems. Every 
character was so clearly conceived and 
so vividly brought out, as to form a por- 
trait of which the reader could never tire. 
Even the more ordinary scenes or dia- 
1(^ues in these egrly novels, such as 
did not from their relation to the story 
demand any great attention from the 
author, are yet touched with a hand so 
masterly as to remind one of the best 
specimens of De iloog as a painter ; 
and if the reader has by chance seen an 
original gem of diat artist, he will rea- 
dily grant the propriety of the allusion. 
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After alf, the touclistoiie of a good 
novel consists in the question whe- 
ther, after tlie mystery has been solved, 
it will bear a second or third read- 
ing. Apply this test, and it will 
soon be demonstrated that such works 
are of very rare occurrence. The 
reader who has once admired Gui/ 
Mannerivgf Jlob Roy, the Antiquary, 
the Bride of Lammermuir, the Legend 
of Montrose, and Old MortalUy, may 
read them again with unabated inter- 
est numberless times. In this respect. 


perhaps, the Antiquary is best ; so 
perfect are all its pictures, so varied 
and intense the interest# that one might 
almost make it a constant companion, 
as parson Adams did with Eschylus. 
Some of Fielding’s and Smollett’s best 
novels will beai the same repetition of 
reading ; so Don Quixote, and 
GuUiver's TnfpcU, and perhaps the 
comic romances of the Brown Man in 
Germany, liut the number, in The 
aggregate, is very limited. 


SHEWING HOW THE TORIES AND THE WHIGS EXTEND THEIR 
PATRONAGE TO SCIENCE AND LITE llATU RE. 


W E are not among tlie number of those 
who affect to believe, that the degree 
of encouragement given in this country 
to men of literature and science is, or 
ever has been, discreditable to the na- 
tional character. Tiie paths of science 
and of literature do not, it is true, like 
success at the bar, or high achievqpjents 
in the senate, the navy, and the army, 
necessarily o|X!ii out a way to titles of 
honour or to hereditary rank. But of 
such distinctions we are apt to^iispect, 
that men of real eminence, as well in 
science as in letters, are very little am- 
bitious. The fame to which they aspire 
is something quite distinct from that to 
which the smiles of a court can lend 
lustre : they desire to live, not only in 
the admiration of their contemporaries, 
but in the respect of posterity, much 
more for the sake of the particular 
branch of philosophy to which they 
may have addicted themselves, than 
through any absurd craving after dis- 
tinctions which shall go down to their 
children. And were the case other- 
wise, we are free to confess that we do 
not consider the departments of litera- 
ture and science as the best quarries 
from which to digout hereditary nobles. 
Neither the philosopher nor the scholar 
is, generally speaking, a wealthy man. 
And we are quite sure, that no greater 
calamity can befal a country than the 
extension of the rgjik and privileges t>f 
nobility to persons who are destitute 
of adequate resources, wherewith to 
support them in something more than 
independence. 

But though the path to hereditary 
honours be not thrown open to 
scholars as freely as it is to lawyers 
and senators, and the leaders of trium- 


phant fleets and armies, is it true that 
scholars are therefore without encou- 
ragement in this country ? So far is 
tliis from being the case, tliat we do 
not recollect an instance of a really 
eminent man of letters, against whom 
some insurmountable objection did not 
lie in point of morals or manners, or 
both, who htiil just reason to com- 
plain that his success fell short of his 
deserts, either in regard to pecuniary 
compensation, or to the deference with 
which he was treated in society. With 
respect, indeed, to pecuniary matters, 
it has always been, except in particular 
cases, the policy of the British govern- 
ment to leave the arrangement of these 
to *‘a discerning public.” The pub- 
lic, moreover, has, generally speaking, 
shewn itself no mean judge of the 
rightful claims of its teachers; for as 
the charlatan seldoig retains, for any 
length of lime, either patronage or 
its respect, so the man of real genius 
is sure, unless the fault be his own, 
sooner or later to command both. And 
as far as society is concerned, what 
literary or scientific gentleman has a 
right to find fault ^ith it? To be 
sure, the mere author will not be to- 
lerated in circles which deal with all 
classes of persons as they find them. 
If his manners b^ coarse, if his con- 
versation be offensive, if his morals be 
depraved, no degree of genius will in- 
sure for him the position of a gentle- 
man ; for it is characteristic of good 
society in this country, that a man’s 
success as a writer is very rarely al- 
luded to in his own presence, aftd that the 
subject of his works is never discussed, 
unless the conversation happen to turn 
incidentally into the channel. But the 
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mer^ emthor must not Uaine loeiety 
for Oiis. On the contrary, as peopte 
meet in the social circle, not to bore 
bat to recreate one anofoer, the lite- 
niy man, however eminent in his own 
line, must be content either to acquire 
the habits that qualify him for ad- 
mission, or be mast ^ satisfied with 
the respect with whicn his talents will 
be^ treated, even by tnose who de- 
cline the honour of his personal ac- 
quaintance. 

Sucli are our views of a question 
wKich hjp, we are aware, been veiy 
different^ handled by those for whose 
judgment we entertain great respect. 
In the Quarterly Review, for example, 
there appeared, not long ago, a paper, 
which severely censured foe English 
government for its constant negiect of 
men of genius and science ; while the 
Edinburgh, as all our readers roust 
remember, has repeatedly harped upon 
the same string. Now, what would 
the writers of these articles have ? It 
is not the fact, that literary and scien- 
tific eminence has always gone with- 
out its reward at the hands of the Eng- 
lish government. What occasioned, 
nnder the Commonwealth, the creation 
of a new office, except that Milton the 
poet might act as Latin'Secretary ? To 
what did Prior and Addison owe their 
kces? Why was Newton dabbed a 
night? — in his days, no mean dis- 
tinction. What obtained for Johnson 
his pension? And though last, not 
least, for Walter Scott his baronetcy ? 
We answer, the reputations which the 
individuals had justly earned in the 
field of letters o^of science, together 
with the lofty jnoral tone, and the ge- 
nerous and polished bearing that per- 
vaded their manners and elevated their 
principles: for even Johnson, though 
dogmatical and proud, was neither 
coarse nor vulgar. We hold, then, 
that the Quarterly and Edirdmrgh Re~ 
view$ are not borne out by the literary 
history of the last two centuries, when 
they complain that the English govern- 
ment has looked coldly upon science 
and literature ; far less that men, emi- 
nent in either department, have been 
slighted or thrust below their legitimate 
stuiding in English society. 

In appearing to apply to the rival 
revieivs the same degm of censure, we 
are, indeed, avrare that we have been 
^ itnostice to one of them. 

'' 'fbe Quarterly diaws a broad line of 

distinction between the cases of scien- 

c 


dflc men and men of letters. The for- 
mer, itistruly said, are for the most part 
occupied in pursuits the prosecution of 
which necessarily involves them in 
heavy expenses, while the results are 
rarely of a nature to command either 
immediate or remote compensation. 
The latter derive from their labours a 
greater or less degree of emolaroent, in 
proportion, not, perhaps, to the solid 
value, but to the mpularity of the 
works produced. The writer in the 
Quarterly is, therefore, content to 
leave literary men, excepUunder pecu- 
liar circumstances, pretty much in the 
situation which they fill at present; 
though he considers men of science as 
entitled to the support and counte- 
nance of the government to a far greater 
degree than these liave yet b^ af- 
foided. By no means so modest is the 
Edinburgh. That great or^n of Whig- 
gery and Liberalism considers literary 
merit as at least as much entitled to 
the honours and emoluments of the 
state as success in the senate, in the 
field, pr at the bar. We are reminded 
of tile distinctions which in France 
and Germany have been heaped upon 
poets, historians, and even writers of 
fiction p'and it is more than insinuated 
that nothing but the long continuance 
in power of the Tory party could have 
hindered the adoption of a similar sys- 
tem in this country. Now, we know 
that the Tories were a very long while 
in power; for nearly half a ceiituiy, 
indeed, they enjoyed a monopoly of 
officb ; so that the Whigs and their 
mouthpieces have had ample op^iortu- 
nity to rail at the negligmce of their 
rivals, and to protest that they would 
have managed things better. But 
times are changed at last. The Tory 
reign we are assured is at an end, — 
whether rightly assured remains to be 
proved ; but, however this may be, the 
Whigs have been in possession of the 
Treasuiy benches, and the salaries and 
perquisites thereunto appertaining, for 
some time. What use have they made 
of their good fortune ? In other words, 
how have they realised their implied 
promise of extendipg a share of the 
public patronage to science and litera- 
ture ? We think that the foiiest way 
of answering this question will be, to 
draw a brief sketch of the compara- 
tive liberality of four separate go- 
vernments in their dealings with lite- 
raiy and scientific men. 

We begin with the Duke of Wei- 
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lingtoQ’s ^ministration^ which lasted 
rather more than three years, — from the 
autumn of 1827 to the spring of 1830. 
It was not marked by any especial 
patronage either to science or literature, 
—for the duke, a plain, blunt, honest, 
straightforward soldier, has never af- 
fected any propensity to act the part of 
Meceenas. Probably, too, the duke 
tlioughtas we did, ^that eminence in the 
field of literature, at least, will always 
bring along with it its own reward. But 
if the duke gave little, at least he took 
nothing away. There had been founded, 
some time previous to his grace’s ac- 
cession to office, a society called the 
Royal Society of Literature, of which 
George the Fourth was the patron, and 
in which he took a lively interest. Its 
great merit lay in this, that the king, 
by attaching to it ten royal associate- 
ships, each of which was endowed 
to tile amount of a hundred a-year, 
devoted, through the society, the sum of 
one thousand pounds annually, which, 
being taken from the privy purse, and 
accounted for in the civil list, went to- 
wards the relief of ten distin^ished 
literary men, whose private circum- 
stances had become narrowed. Tlie 
Duke of Wellington, tliougl^ by the 
admission of all parties, by far the 
most economical minister that ever sat 
at the head of affairs, never dreamed 
of interfering with this benevolent ar- 
rangement. Other salaries he cut down, 
other places he abolished — taking care, 
however, to make Dr. Brewster a knight, 
and to give him a hundred and fifty a- 
year pension; but he would not deprive 
of his hundred a-year Coleridge, or 
Jamieson, or Roscoe, or Turner, or any 
other veteran scholar, to whom fortune 
had been unkind, and who looked to 
this pittance as his principal means of 
support. No ; the Duke of Wellington 
was too considerate for that, notwith- 
standing that he belonged to the old 
school of Toryism, and had never 
made a whine about the neglect with 
which men of science and letters are 
treated. Out the duke passed the 
Catholic Relief Bill, and then resigned 
office, — a movement which opened tut 
to liberalised En^and the blessed pro- 
spect of a Whig government, under the 
first Whig of his day, Earl Grey. 

We are not now discussing the ge- 
neral merits of an administration to 
which we are indebted for the Reform- 
bill; these will be iustly estimated by 
ages yet to come : but there is a point 


to which we turn with infinite curiosity. 
What did Lord Grey do fi>r literature 
and science? Much, undoubtedly. 
He gave Sydney Smith a large crown 
living, with a canonry of St. Paul’s 
worth two thousand a-year; and then, 
being eager to improve on the. econo- 
mising system of his predecessor, he 
first of all loaddlif his own kindred and 
relatives with dll manner of good things 
in church and state, and next earned 
the gratitude of the literary world by 
aboli^ing the ten royal associateships 
which Geo. IV. had created. Yes, reader, 
it is as we state it. Lord Gre^ the great 
champion of the party which for many 
long years had advocated the claims of 
science and literature to public protec- 
tion, deprived Coleridge and his fellow 
associates of the pittance which, ever 
since the formation of the society in 
1821, they had enjoyed, and which 
they were, of course, accustomed to 
regard as permanently secured to them. 
But Lord Grey, doubtless, made good 
the deficiency in some other way; if he 

S lundered one set he enriched another 1 
fot a bit of it ! Earl Grey’s services 
to the cause of literature and science 
have been told out when we say that he 
ceased to burden the civil list with ten 
pensions of a hundred a-year each, of 
which ten poor but distinguished au- 
thors had previously been in the receipt ! 

We pass by Lord Melbourne's nrst 
performance in the part of prime-mi- 
nister. As far as the cause of litera- 
ture stands affected, it is a blank; 
for as his lordship gave nothing, so he 
took nothing away. Yet there were 
joined with him i|i the cabinet my 
Lord Holland, my Lord Palmerston, 
my l^rd John RusSell, my Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, with sundry 
other right honourable lords and gen- 
tlemen, whose literary propensities are 
sufficiently known, as well as their 
patronising behaviour towards literary 
people. With one Exception — Lord 
John Russell, who appointed Gleig to 
his chaplaincy in Chelsea Hospital — 
these highly gifted and liberal person- 
ages appeared to fbrget, now that power 
was in their own hands, how their par- 
tisans used to clamour against the Toiy 
faction, because of the neglect with 
which literary distinction had been 
treated. They did nothing for science 
or for letters ; and there is .no reason 
to suppose that they ever meant to do 
any thing. But both the king and 
the country grew sick of them, and 
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they were dismissed—- premaiurelyy no 
doubt, as the result has siiewn, but 
peremptorily; and Sir Robert Peel, 
with a host of old Tories, took their 
places. What followed ? Why, this, 
lie who had never, as hir as we know, 
made the slightest pretension to lite- 
rary distinction, was scarcely in bis 
seat ere he sought oVt. on purpose to 
reward them, persons umose sole claim 
u^n his notice was the eminence to 
which they had attained in the branches 
of science or of literature which they 
seiserally cultivated. Moreover, the 
absolute impartiality, the perfect fair- 
ness, with which his bounty was dis- 
tributed, not even the Whigs them- 
selves could call in question. No 
matter what the fiolitical opinions of 
the individual might be, — of these no 
notice was taken ; indeed, the sole bar 
to favour was that which no honest 
man can or ought to surmoiint — a de- 
cided tendency in the writings, even 
of an eminent person, to corrupt the 
principles or vitiate the moral tastes of 
the rising generation. 

Among other bitter Whigs who re- 
ceived pensions from Sir Robert Peel, 
on the ground of scientific eminence, 
niav be particularised Professor Airy 
and Dr. Dalton. We say nothing of 
Mrs. Somerville, for a lady’s politics 
go for little ; and the lady in question 
well deserves to find favour in the eyes 
of men of all parties. But Sir Robert 
Peel found it impossible, during his 
brief tenure of office, to complete the 
circle which he had begun, lie was, 
therefore, compelled to draw up an 
official document^ in which were in- 
serted the namys of certain persons, to 
whom it had been his intention to 
eitend the royal bounty ; with a par- 
ticular statement of the amount of 
pension which had been designed for 
each. Among these, the name of Fa- 
raday was entered, with an intimation 
that he ought to be placed on an equal 
footing widi Professor Aity, by giving 
him a pension of 300/. a-year. Indeed, 
we rather think that to Mr. Faraday 
himself a statement^to this effect was 
made, previous to Sir Robert Peels 
vesignation ; at all events, we know 
that of Sir Robert Peels minute Lord 
Mcibottfne was formally put in pos- 
aestioD, and that he felt himself bound 
to act upon it. Ilow was this done ? 
In a manner as truly Wbiggish as it is 
possible to conceive. 

Sir Robert Peel having set them the 


example, the Whigs coulA not well 
avoid following it. They, too, must 
needs reward literaiy merit; and they 
bestowed a pension of 300/. a-year on 
—whom think you, good reader? On 
Allan Cunningham, or Miss Mitford, or 
even upon Dr. Bowring,or Leigh Hunt ? 
No such thing 1 hut upon the author 
of LiiMi Pocmif the tkooitenny Po$t^ 
Bffgf the Fudge Famify in Potm, and 
the Memoirs of Captain Rock, Now, 
far be it from us to speak unkindly 
of Tommy Moore : a more agreeable 
creature does not exist ; qpd we adiqit 
his genius to he considerable, though 
we think that he himself overrates 
it. But if ever man did evil in his 
generation, and almost unmixed evil, 
by the pr^uctions of his pen. Tom- 
my Moore is the man. In feet, we 
cannot recall a single work of his, 
either in prose or verse, from which 
the most laborious inquirer would 
be able to pick out one sentiment — 
we had well-nigh said, one sentence 
— of which it is the tendency to 
elevate, to chasten, to purify, to im- 
prove! On the contrary, the entire 
scope and bearing of his writings is to 
vitiate the principles and to inflame 
the passions ; for even the Melotiies 
themselves all breathe a spirit, of which 
it is to speak mildly when we say, that 
it is voluptuous and sensual in the 
extreme. Yet Tommy Moore is the 
chosen pensioner of the Whigs, to the 
tune of 300/. per annum. Neither shall 
we say anything about Tommy’s poli- 
tic«.^ To be sure he has libelled his 
king, and done his best to bring the in- 
stitutions of liis country into disrepute. 
And so far he might, at first sight, 
appear to he a very unfit object of 
royal bounty. But# then Tommy is 
not, in this respect, one whit more 
bemired than his patrons. Still we do 
think, that even Lord Palmerston 
ought to have demurred, when the 
proposition was gravely made to him 
of conferring a pension on one who 
has done more, we conscientiously be- 
lieve, to sap the virtue of boys and 
girls under twenty, than any writer of 
the day ; not even excepting Harriet 
Wilson herself. 

It was not, however, on their own 
political partisans alone Uiat the Whigs 
were expected to look kindly. Sir 
Robert Peel, as we stated a few mi- 
nutes ago, had left a list behind him ; 
and of this some notice must he taken. 
So my Lord Melbourne screwed his 
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^nge fo the sticking-place, and re- 
solved to begin with Faraday. Now 
Faraday could not otherwise be dis- 
tasteful to the Whig premier, than that 
his merits had chanced to attract tfie 
notice of Sir Robert Peel ; yet in that 
there was ground enough of displea- 
sure. Accordingly, the Liberal prime- 
minister commenced operations with 
an attempt to put off Mr Faraday with 
a pension less in point of value by one- 
third than that which the Tory had 
promised. It was xather a delicate 
card this tc^play,— so it was put into 
the hands of one who plays all his cards 
delicately. Tom Young was com- 
missioned to sound Faraday’s confi- 
dential friends, and to ascertain from 
them whether he would consent to ac- 
cept two hundred a-year. To this the 
reply was prompt and pereniptoiy. 
** It is not the value of the pension that 
is regarded, but the position which it 
marks for the pensioned in the ranks 
of science. Mr. Faraday shall not ac- 
cept a pension inferior to that which 
lias been bestowed upon Professor 
Airy.” This was very mortifying, but 
it could not be helped. So Tom Young 
went back to his master, and a new 
inaiKeuvre was tried. ^ 

After a considerable lapse of time 
ha<l taken place, Faraday, returning 
from the country, found on his table 
one morning a letter from Tom Young, 
which announced that Lord Melbourne 
desired to see him. As the letter was 
of some days’ date, he did not pause 
to answer it, but went immedhAely to 
Downing Street ; where he w.is, of 
course, admitted to the honour of an 
interview with Tom. But how shall 
we describe what followed ? Not a 
syllable was said concerning Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s intentions — not so much 
as one little compliment paid to the 
chemist’s great merits and well-earned 
reputation; for, sooth to say, neither 
Lord Melbourne nor his man were 
aware in' wliat department of science 
Mr. Faraday excelled : but the chemist 
found himself involved in the strangest 
discussion of points connected with 
his opinions, iigt on the subject of 
politics alone, but of religion. At last 
Faraday’s patience became exhausted, 
and some such dialogue as this ensued. 

Faraday* “ Pray, Mr. Young, what 
am 1 to understand by all this? I 
came here in consequence of a letter 
from you, to see Lord Melbourne. 
What can my religious opinions have 


to do with the business that may be 
between us 

Young. “ Now, Mr. Faraday, with 
your peculiar opinions, do you feel 
that you would be justified in accept- 
ing a pension from the government?” 

Faraday. ^*«Now, Mr. Young, allow 
me to say, ig the first place, that I 
don’t choosy to answer hypothetical 
questions; and, in the next, to as^you 
whether you are authorised to put 
such a question ?” 

There is a pause, broken only by a 
few coughs ; after which, ’(Jpm Young 
loquitur: 

** You had heller see Lord Mel- 
bourne himself.” Accordingly, into 
Lord Melbourne’s presence Mr. Fara- 
day is ushered, and the following scene 
ensues : 

Lord Melbourne. “ Take a seat, Mr. 
Faraday.” 

Mr. Faraday does take a seat, and 
Lord Melbourne sits down also. Mr. 
Faraday is silent ; so is I^rd Mel- 
bourne. Mr. Faraday does nothing ; 
l.oni Melbourne fidgets upon his 
chair, claps otic leg over the other, 
plays witli a letter-folder, but continues 
mute. Finally, Mr. Faraday opens the 
conference. 

“ I am here, my lord, by your de- 
sire. Am I to understand that it is on 
the business which 1 have partially dis- 
cussed with Mr. Young ?” 

Lard Melbourne^ with considerable 
emotion. ** You mean the pension, 
don’t you 

Mr. Faraday. “ Yes, my lord.” 

Lofd Melbourne^ in high excitement. 

** Yes, you mean dhe pension, and 1 
mean the pension too.^ 1 hate the name 
of the pension. 1 look upon the whole 
system of giving pensions to literary 
and scientific people as a piece of gross 
humbug. It was not done for any 
good purpose ; it never ought to have 
been done. It is ajgross humbug from 
beginiiing to end. It ” 

Mr. Faraday^ und making a 

bow. ** After all this, my lord, 1 per- 
ceive that my business with your 
lordship is ended. I wish you good 
morning.’’ 

Thus back to his lodgings goes Mr. 
Faraday, not, as may be imagined, 
over and above delighted with the ur- 
banity and liberality of the 'Whig pre- 
mier. Neither is he williAg that the 
matter should rest here. He feels, that 
ill his person the whole body of scien- * 
tifk and learnerf men in the kingdom 
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bad been insulted ; and be determines 
thal Lord Melbourne shall feel it like# 
wiM. So be sits down and writes a 
le^r somewhat to this eflect. We do 
not vouch for the literal accuracy of 
our copy; but that we give in sub# 
stance wbat Lord Melbonme received 
we are quite certain. 

** My lord, — AAer the*pithv manner 
in vliich your lordship was w.eased to 
express your sentiments on the subject 
of the pensions that have been granted 
to literary and scientidc persons, it 
only remaibs for roe to relieve you, as 
far as T am concerned, from all further 
uneasiness. I will not accept any 
favour at your hands, nor at the hands 
of any cabinet of which you are a 
member. 

** I have the honour to be, 

** My lord, 

** Your loraship’s most obedient 
** humble servant/' 

Off went the letter, which was pe- 
rused, with what feelings we do not 
take it upon us to say ; but before 
many boon elapsed Tom Young— the 
indefotigable Tom Young — was again 
a-foot, charged with some important 
mission. Now Tom has his own way 
of doing things. Dke Whigs in general, 
he has a great abhorrence of a straight 
road. lie will go round-about and 
round-about, where a Tory would push 
directly to his point, and he flatten 
himself that in so doing be displays 
singular skill as a diplomatist. He 
does not, therefore, find out Faraday 
himself ; but, going first to one friend, 
and then to another, be ascertains, by 
putting leading questions, that they 
are conversant with the whole transac- 
tion ; and, after observing that ** it vras 
a most imprudent letter," that never 
ought to have been written," he winds 
up by asking, ** Po you think that he 
could be prevailed upon to withdraw 
it V* Every where, however, he is met 
^ the same answer : ^ 1 am sure that 
nraday will not wi|hdraw it; 1 am 
enie that be ought not to withdraw it." 
Nor bat it been withdrawn ; for, though 
Tom is compelled at last to open bis 
commission to Faraday in person, the 
fesottisthesaiiie. The letter remains a 
siHkiiig monument of Whig liberality 
to men oTseience, and of the honour- 
rafale and spirited behaviour of a gentle- 


It would be a pity to add %ne word 
to this plain statement of facts. Let 
Lord Melbourne or Mr. Young contra- 
dict us if tb^ dare; and let the people 
of England judge l^tween the compa- 
rative claims to their respect which are 
set up l^ the Tory minister, on the one 
hand, wlio bestows pensions kindly 
and generously, without the slightest 
reference to any other point than the 
scientific merit of the parties, and the 
Whig, on the other, who, with liberality 
always in his mouth, grossly insults the 
first practical chemist of hisi,day, for no 
other reason than because he chanced 
to have attracted the notice of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

Just as we were going to the press, 
the denouement of this curious play 
was communicated to us, and we can- 
not tliiiik, in justice to the principal 
performers, of withholding it from our 
readers. 

Soon after the occurrence of the in- 
cidents described above, Lady Mary 
Fox chanced to visit Sir James South ; 
on whose table she saw an instrument 
that very much excited her curiosity. 
It was a small electrifying machine, 
with a tiritet appended to it; on which 
was inscribed a little history, to the 
following effect. 

The machine in question is the first 
of which Faraday ever came into pos- 
session. It stood, when he was a 
youth, in an optician’s window in 
Fleet Street, and was offered for sale 
at the* cost of four and sixpence ; yet 
such was tlie low state of Faraday’s 
finances, that he could not purchase. 
Many a day he came to the window 
to gaze, and went away again bitterly 
lamenting his own poverty; not 
cause it subjected him to bodily in- 
conveniences, but because it threatened 
to exclude him for ever from the path 
of science and usefulness, on which he 
longed to enter. At last, however, by 
denying himself the common neces- 
saries of life, Faraday did accumulate 
four and sixpence ; and he went in all 
haste to the optician’s, and purchased 
th# treasure. In all the early experi- 
ments which laid the foundation of 
bis future eminence, that four-and- 
sixpenn^ electrifying machine was his 
sole assistant; and the sort of estima- 
tion in which he gradually learned to 
regard it roav be cood^ved^ Until he 
parted with it, indeed, the other day, 
to his friend Sir James South, it was 
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almo^ constantly in his own sight; 
and if you asked him why, he would 
probably answer you thus : 

** I value that machine, sir, not only 
as a memorial of difficulties met and 
conquered, but as a means of reproving 
me, should I ever be tempted to forget 
how much I owe to a khuf Providence, 
which, by securing to me the continued 
use of my faculties, has enabled me to 
rise from a station so humble to that 
which I now fill.*’ 

lady Mary, as may be supposed, 
was greatly touched by this simple 
tale; and having heard (as all the 
world had done) of the aflair between 
Lord Melbourne and the first practical 
chemist of the day, she begged to be 
put in possession of the facts of the 
case. These were, of course, commu- 
nicated to her; and her remark, on 
returning Faraday's letter, was this: 
^ It is just what it ought to have 
been; as a man of honour and of merit 


he could not have wi^len otherwise.*’ 
But the matter did not rest here. The 
lady went to Brighton ; the whole 
story was lepeated to the king, in- 
cluding an outline of Faraday's early 
straggies with TOverty, and the mo- 
narch was so Anbeted by the narrative 
that he shed J^rs. That man de* 
serves all thg pension that Peel pix>- 
mised,” said the king; ^ and he^hall 
have it, too.’* So iXid Melbourne is 
informed, that, whatever his lordship’s 
feelings might be, those of William the 
FourtI) are the feelings of a^ntleman. 
And Faraday is, after all, to accept the 
pension; not as a gift from the Whig 
cabinet, but directly from the king 1 1 
Members of the Mechanics* Insti- 
tutes tliroughout the kingdom, what 
think ye of this ? Are these men wor- 
thy of the support which you have 
heretofore given them? and will that 
support be afforded in future ? 


BOMBARDIKIO ON MANNeIiS, WAR 

I AM a very unfortunate man ^ not 
owing, exactly, to the usuaP causes of 
human affliction, want of health, or 
want of wealth ; for I have an appetite 
that an alderman might envy, pretty 
fair soldado limbs, and enough where- 
with to keep things going. But I never 
meet with adventures; and to one who 
may, perhaps, be a little vain, o^ambi- 
tious, desirous of attracting attention, 
and of cutting a figure in society, such 
an unadventurous fate is a cause of 
great and constant annoyance. In an 
age when every one has some doughty 
deed, some “ moving accident by flood 
nr field,’* to relate, 1 am obliged to sit 
silent, like Patience on a monument, 
smiling,” with complaisant politeness, 
at the marvels which have befallen 
more fortunate individuals ; and have 
as yet acquired only the reputation of 
being a graceful listener — a reputation 
which has, I assure you, been right 
drarly purchased. Perhaps you will 
think that my militaiy services, formerly 
mentioned, should help me out of my 
difficulties. Far from it : there is not 
a lancer of Donna Maria’s army, not 
a South American horse-marine, nor 
Greek pelikeri, who has not performed 
exploits that eclipse the best actions of 
the soldiers of Wellington and Napo- 
leon, i» completely as Falstaff*s deeds 
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eclipsed those of Turk Gregory himself. 
No, no I steer clear of military adven- 
turers, as you value your patience, or 
wish to have your politeness tried. The 
mere mention of a cleigy man*s marriage 
lately inflicted upon a large party the 
entire siege of Oporto and the sur- 
render of Santarem. We were specu- 
lating about the age of a very pretty 
girl. Some ladies maintained tliat she 
was seven-and-twenty; the gentlemen 
declared that she was only seventeen. 

Her father was stilly bachelor at the 
time of the battle of Waterloo,’* said we, 
in an evil moment ; << he was chaplain 
to our division, and we knew him right 
well.” “ The battle of Waterloo,” re- 
plied my gentleman ; ah, Tom Dick- 
son of ours was these ; be had his can- 
teen shot away at the attack of Oporto. 
Ifou know Oporto, Captain Bombar- 
dinio, but these gentlemen do not; I 
shall, therefore, jpst explain it to them.” 
And away he went, keeping us listen- 
ing to his deeds of valour, till the sur- 
render of Don Miguel released us from 
our sufierings. 

Now, all this is bad enough already ; 
but what will it be by the time Ge- 
neral Evans and his auiTiliaries re- 
turn from Spain ? — we shall be ab- ^ 
solutely deafened with tales of glory, 
us, therefore, vote the relation of 
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military exploits a regular bore, be- 
^re the captains and colonels of 
Donna Isabella invade the land ; not 
because military adventures want in- 
terest — far from it — but because so 
few can relatp them properly. If yon 
have roilitaiy adventuresito relate, take 
pen in hand, and rels\|f them in the 
pleasant, cheerful, and agreeable man- 
ner ip which John Kincaid, the prince 
of adjutants and good fellows, relates 
his. Head his Random Shots, in order 
to give you an idea of such matters ; 
for few there are who have seen more 
shots fired than the gallant captain of 
the Rifles : yet might you be in com- 
pany with him for a month together, 
without knowing that he had ever seen 
a stricken field. But read his lively 
and amusing book, and then ask him 
to dinner, and, if you can get him 
— for he is absolutely overwhelmed 
with invites — you will then see how 
** modesty becomes a man." I must 
allow, however, that English sailors 
and soldiers are in general very sparing 
of professional subjects. In this re- 
spect they have greatly the advantage 
over foreign officers, who are mostly a 
fierce and warlike set, even in profound 
peace. Military men have also the 
advantage of lawyers, who, though 
often pleasant company — that is, your 
well-bred pleader — are too fond of 
indulging in professional slang and bar 
wit, totally unintelligible to the rest of 
the party, and, therefore, de trh maw- 
vais ton. As to medical men, or non- 
medical men, it is enough to say, that 
whoever utters the words pill or physic 
in society, or out of the sick chamber — 
whoever, directly or indirectly, so much 
as alludes to the ** ills that flesh is heir 
to,” should be pounded in the first 
mortar into which he can be crammed. 
All such subjects are vile and repulsive. 
I^t no roan presume, in return for the 
eourteous salutaticvs of ** How do you 
do,” to inflict upon us a long and 
selfish account or aiiings and infirm- 
ities. I purposely say selfish ; for 
none but selfish people, very destitute 
of tact, ever speak on such subjects. 
Since the Reform-bill, you also find 
members of parliament who bore you 
with specimens of legislative wit, and 
attempt to point a 1^ jest with the 
imposing words, As we say in the 
House*” 1 am not certain whether 
deigymen have not, after all, the best 
m general conversation— I mean 
Htb clergymen of the Church of Eng- 


land. But there is no medium in the 
species— they must be very good, or 
they are good for nothing; and, of 
course, there are parties in which they 
have no business. 

For the present I *must, however, 
return to soldiers. As to Englishmen 
sporting military titles, on the strength 
of the rank conferred by Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, or South American govern- 
ments, it is, to say the least of it, 
ridiculous, when we consider how such 
rank is given, and the sort of influence 
and station it confers in seturn. In 
nine cases out of ten, a Spanish mule- 
teer is a better man than the colonel 
of a regiment; he is as much of a 
gentleman, just as well informed, and 
generally more respected. A British 
subject, promoted to foreign militaiy 
rank, is only entitled, in England, to 
the consideration which his rank viould 
obtain for him in the country where it 
was bestowed, and not to the consi- 
deration which similar rank in the 
British army would confer; because, 
though the titles may be the same, the 
station which it confers in society is 
totally different. British officers, of 
whatever rank, belong, by tlieir pro- 
fession, tU the first rank in society ; 
and they are, whether on full or on 
half-pay, at all times answerable to the 
services for tlicir general conduct and 
behaviour; and the man who should 
keep the sort of company, with which 
you constantly see foreign officers a«- 
sociatjng, would be reqne.sted to leave 
the army immediately. If gentlemen 
will come and spoit foreign rank among 
us, let its value at least be fairly under- 
stood. 

This, however, is a mere digression 
from my own unadventurous sorrows, 
to which we must go back. You will, 
no doubt, think that, in an age of gal- 
lantry, a soldier must at times have 
made love, and have some pleasant 
histoiretie to relate. This is the un- 
kindest cut of all. 1 have been in 
love ever since 1 can recollect— often 
de.sperately so, and yet have not a 
single tale of gallantry to tell, for I am 
stilV, to my grief and sorrow be it said, 
a bachelor ; though, as you shall hear, 

1 once did wear 
One little look of aubnm hair." 

Eliza and I were only ball* room ac- 
quaintances, but intimate acquaintances 
of the kind. We had danced together 
for the best part of a winter, and all 
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the go8si|^s of the neighbourhood had 
mentioned our names in a thousand 
pleasant ways ; for it is as pleasant to 
be mentioned with a pretty girl that 
you do love, or could love, as it is 
unpleasant to hear your name asso- 
ciated with one that is not loveable — 
a manner in which stupid, ill-bred, or 
spiteful people, too often associate 
names. But though we had laughed, 
danced, and flirted together, we both 
knew, without over having mentioned 
the subject, tliat an almost impassable 
barrier separated us. Hers the old 
faith,** ana on that point her father 
was known to be inflexible; so that 
no serious thoughts, as they are called, 
had ever entered our heads — at least, 
we had never spoken of tiiem. Often 
did the spirit-stirring trumpet of war 
then resound through the land ; nobler 
and loftier was that sound than the 
mean, false, and grovelling voice of 
agitation, wliich alone is now heard. 
Our regiment was in its turn called to 
the Peninsula, and we had to pass, 
on our first day's march, the avenue 
leading down to the ancienf family 
mansion where dwelt the lady of whom 
1 am writing. 1 had never been an 
inmate of her father's houses she had, 
tlierefore, only promised to meet and 
to shake hands with me, at the end of 
the avenue, after the corps should have 
passed. She was true to her word. 
Accompanied by a cousin, who was 
the very picture of female loveliness, 
she came to the lodge. Giving my 
horse to a soldier, 1 walked^ few 
paces with them into the wood. Our 
meeting was short : we met with smiles, 
and parted with tears. I got a kiss from 
each of the girls, my first and last; 
and a small locket, containing a single 
ringlet of auburn hair, was suspended 
by a blue riband round my neck, to 
serve as a talisman in the hour of 
battle. It acted its ])art well, as long 
as the wearer remained worthy of pro- 
tection. 

We are *inidst scenes of strife. 
Regnier's division is marching along 
the frontiers of Portugal, in order to 
join Massena’s army previous tosthe 
invasion of tliat^ll-fated country. He 
is every where watched by British 
officers. We are one of the number ; 
and, attended by four Portuguese dra- 
goons, we are standing on a small emi- 
nence, in the wide and open plains of 
Beira, observing the progress of the 
foe. The road they follow leads io the 


north ; it skirts, for the.moment, a deep 
and wide glen that separates us, but 
which, about two mites further cm, 
takes a direct sweep to ttie west, 
leaving the hqstile line of march alto- 
gether. Column after column, batteiy 
after battery, ^nd squadron after squad- 
ron, had passed on in all the glittering 
array of war. '9he baggage had dragged 
its slow length along ; and a few strag- 
glers, singly or in small parties, Iftirry- 
ing up to join their corps before night- 
fall, alone interriiplea the desolate 
stillness of the evening scene. ^ 

My duty was done, aift day was 
closing fast, when a party of horsemen 
were observed to descend into the glen 
— for what purpose 1 knew not; h.ut 
night and the foe rendered an imme- 
diate retreat indispensable. 1 was 
riding quietly along, pondering on 
what I had seen, and on the report 
1 was to make — musing, also, as youth 
will muse at all times, on home, absent 
friends, and on her whose ringlet of 
hair was suspended round my neck-~ 
when one of the dragoons, who was a 
few yards in front, reined up his steed 
by a quick and sudden jerk that indi- 
cated alarm. And with good reason, 
too : a body of cavalry were preceding 
us along the very road lhat we were 
following. Doubt there could be none ; 
it was a flanking party of the enemy 
that had passed behind us while we 
were observing the main body of their 
army. They noticed us not, or mis- 
took us in the gloom for comrades. 
We therefore baited to let them get 
a-bead, then turned, and as soon as 
we thought oursel^s fairly out of bear- 
ing, we put our horses to speed ; but 
had not gone many 'yards before we 
found ourselves front to front with an 
entire French squadron, — we had evi- 
dently passed in between the advanced 
guard and the main divbion. The 
meeting was on both sides so totally 
unexpected, that we halted as if by 
mutual accord. But well I knew that 
short would be our halt, and that little 
time would be left for deliberation; 
and little, indeed, was there to deli- 
berate upon A gallop through the 
underwood, that every where covered 
the plain, was our only resource ; so, 
giving spurs to our steeds, away we 
went in the direction of the glen, in 
which we hoped that chance and dark- 
ness would conceal us. The foe were 
not slow in pursuing; with hunters* « 
shouts and caroine shots, they followed 
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thiom^ bramile. But num* 

bm uided nothtog in the chase; we 
giiUied the ravine before they could cot 
U8 off, and began in the closing dark* 
ness a dangerous descent. On some 
level swardy that led to the front, we 
again put oiir horses tg speed; but 
«< fiery fiashes in die van soon told 
that the leadmg diviaM'^of the enemy 
lied also tumra, and wA descending 
upoif'us from that direction. Down, 
down, therefore, we again huitied, as 
fost as trees, bush^ stones, and shin- 
gles ;would permit# What seemed a 
path tempftd ns to the front ; a barrier 
of rocks and trees soon brought us 
completely to a stand. We were in a 
eeige ; rocks in our front and on our 
left; on our right, the steep descent 
into the veiy Attorn of the glen, in 
which flowed a streamlet of water — of 


no great depth, indeed, but full of dan- 
gerous rocks and pools : the line bv 
which we liad entered, and by which 
we were followed, was alone open. 
But all was still — not even the falling 
of a stone indicated the motions of the 
foe ; the rippling of the stream alone 
was heard. the chase closed ? 

Pressing that little lock of auburn hair 
to my heart, I listened for a moment 
in doubt and hope. The neighing of 
me of the Portuguese hones broke the 
well ; it was answered by carbine shots, 
tmt proved the enemy to be close upon 
us— some had prolnbly dismounted. 
What was to be done? Was I to 


soirender, craven-like, at the veiy out- 
set of my career, and at the commence- 
ment of the campaign ; or should I rush 
in folly on the foe, ^nd foil ingloriously 
and unknown in a useless and unprofit- 
able night skirmish? Was 1 to seek 
safety on foot, in an open country tra- 
▼ersM by the enemy’s horsemen, and 
far removed from the nearest English 
outpost ; or, finally, should 1 dash down 
the hanks at all hrards, trust to for- 
tune for passing tne stream and for 
fiscending tlie opposite hill, and then 
tn at least anotimr gallop for life and 

liberQrf 


Thoughts from the lips that slowly part. 
Hash, quick u lightning, through die 
heSrt.** 


Mgr slat longer Telliug 

Aa dragoons to follow dose, to strike 
Ip Ae km as soon as tbey slmld hava 
giiiiad tha laval ground on the oppo- 
aila aide, and to raaka for Gastello 
Branco^ wia all dashed into the daric 


gulf hdow. How Aa deAent was 
eflbcted I hardly know. A heavy fall 
— a plunge— ‘a dreadful shriek, evi- 
deotly ftom one of my companions, 
made my then novice head oend to 
the saddle-bow: flashes and reports 
of Ae enemy's carbines quicklv ra» 
called me. But tha opposite bank was 
gained; lOwAi were buried in our 
hones' flanks, and Ae gallant steeds, 
after repeated eflbrts, got a footing on 
the slate-and-stone-covered ground. 
Leading them by the rein, we ascend 
Ae hill; Ae enemy’s cajbines ring 
after us, imperfectly directed in the 
darkness by Ae noise of Ae falling 
fragments of rock and stone Aat we 
dislodge in our efforts. We reach the 
level ground, and away through the 
night with all the remaining spew Aat 
our horses can command. It was not 
much ; and we had not gone far when 
the horse of my only remaining dragoon 
fell, throwing, at the same time, the 
unhappy rider to the ground, where 
both lay completely exhausted. Nearly 
an hour elapsed before I could again 
get thedi forward. All night we jour- 
neyed, and, at dawn of day, fell iu 
with some fugitive peasants, who gave 
us a little^bread and clieese, and kept 
watch while we rested to recover from 
the fatigues of Ae night. A second 
Portuguese dragoon rejoined during 
Ae day ; how he escaped be knew not 
—escaped was all be knew. The other 
two never appeared, nor could we ever 
learn what their fate had been. 

MeUinirs les Frmgais pl^ed me 
that night an ugly prank, but I helped 
to play them one as frank, a couple of 
days afterwards. Far iu advance of 
the rest of the army — in advance even 
of Gastello Branco^ a troop of the 
13A dragoons was stationed, as a post 
of observation. It was commanded 
by our gallant and lamented friend, 
C^tain White ; the same who after- 
waras fell at Salamanca by Ae side of 
General Le Marchand, when that dis- 
tinffuished ofiioer over Arew, at the head 
of his brigade ofcavalry^a large and 
regelarly formed body of French in- 
flmtry. Besides his own trw^. Cap- 
tain White had a few Portuguese dra- 
goons under his command ; and the 
advance of the enemT had forced Co- 
lonel (then Major) Vandeleur, of Ae 
30A legimenc, who had been ont on 
the reconnoitring service, to foil book 
upon Ais support. Our nig^it-odven* 
tore had brouf^t uslothe same <4fyst- 
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ifig-place*!'’ Soon after daylight, in- 
fornmtion was brought from the ad- 
vanced parties that a body of French 
cavalry was seen advancing over the 
plain. They might be calM a squad- 
ron, but counted only a few men more 
than ourselves. The picquets gave 
way before them, and as the enemy 
saw no more troops on the open plain 
(a wave of the ground and a ruined 
hamlet concealed the rest of our force), 
they pursued at a good gallop. When 
they were so far advanc^ as to render 
escape impossible, Capt. White moved 
up to meet them. The chasteun d 
cheval (for such they were) appeared, 
at first, nothing daunted, and formed 
line as if to receive us ; but no sooner 
had we arrived within fair charging 
distance than they went to the right- 
about, by word of command, and en- 
deavoured to get away. Tliis was a 
dreadful error on their part, and would 
of itself have decided the victory against 
them : it broke their courage, and ex- 
cited ours. Most of tlie soldiers of 
the 13th were Irishmen; not^one of 
them had ever seen a Frenchman be- 
fore, and now they saw these renowned 
foes fly without striking a single blow. 
Pat shouted loud in derision. We 
followed hard, and as our horses were 
not only fresh, but far superior to those 
of the enemy, we gained upon them 
fiist. The French, seeing that all hope 
of avoiding battle was vain, that no 
support appeared on the horizon, de- 
termined at last to fall fighting rather 
than flying ; and so drew up ana con- 
fronted us. We slackened our speed, 
in order to form line and to breathe 
our horses. When within fifty or sixty 
yards, the word to charge was given ; 
with one wild shout, and swords waved 
high, the soldiers plunged amidst the 
foe. As my spur pressed my charger’s 
side, 1 pressed to my lip and heart the 
talisman lock of hair that was sus- 
pended round my neck : it told of vic- 
tory, and told truly. The French, for- 
getful that they were mounted on gal- 
lant steeds, whose strength and impulse 
should have aided them in the fray, 
received us at 9^ halt, and with pisHols 
presented. The volley pealed, but 
tiardly cliecked one bridle-rein; and 
in the veiy next instant, man and 
hone lay hurled on the plain. Many 
of the enemy were overthrown at the 
lint shock; some fought, some fled, 
but none escaped: the entire party 
were either killed, wounded, or taken. 


Various ringlets of liair, black, brown, 
and yellow, have come in nn way 
since, in an evil hour, 1 left off wear- 
ing the talisman that shielded me 
through these dangers: but not the true 
one, for I am still a buhelor. Will 
not one of yoqr ten tliouAnd fldr lea^ 
ers take compassion upon mC? Any 
letter, post-pafif, addressed to Olivcw 
Yoeke, EsqAire, shall, as advertisers 
say, meet with the most grateful atten-» 
tion. Now, let us have no prudery or 
affectation ; no nonsense about virgin 
hearts, and single and eve||a8ting at- 
tachments. Recollect what Southey 
says : “ Hearts endowed vritb roman- 
tic sensibility have many fleeting pas- 
sions before they settle into their true 
affection; and among such, he who 
frequently loves the most is not un- 
frequently he who has loved the ofien- 
est.^’ A word, however, of regular 
lady-killers before we proceed. They 
are worse, a thousand times, than the 
lancers of Donna Maria’s horse greba- 
dieivguards. The fire-eater is only an 
idiot, but the man who boasts of ladies* 
fevours is a rascal, and the greatest of 
the kind, be the boast true or felse* 
Indeed, the more truth there is in the 
boast, the ^ater the infamy ; for it is 
then repaying love, confioenoe, and 
tenderness, by the basest ingratitude. 
Let not the humble station of such a 
man’s victim deli^, for a single minute, 
his being kickea out of society: the 
lower her station, the greater his vil- 
lany. Success in such cases is, nine 
times out of ten, due only to a direct 
breach of promise, that should sink a 
gentleman beyond redemption. 

To return, however to my own un- 
adventurous fate. You recommend 
travelling, and tell me that eveiy body 
meets with travelling adventures in 
these locomotive days. I have tra- 
versed Europe from north •to south, 
and from east to qtest — from Bergen 
to tlie Gulf of Tarentum, and from 
Lisbon to the confines of the Sclavonic 
countries, and , except having mv pocket 
picked of a sillc handkerchief at Na- 
ples, cannot say that 1 ever met with a 
single adventure. Imposition, and the 
quantity of rudeness that French, Swiss, 
and Italians, think they can with safety 
measure out to you, go, of couise, (or 
nothing. I have seen some fine scenery, 
but, excepting what may Ife found on 
the Alps and the Pyrennees, mostly 
inferior to British scenes, boRrever 
exaggerated by liberal tourists ; I have 
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seeD^fiMris, monuments, apeciniens of 
a%:wi^ localities; all deeply iiOerest- 
i%ta historian^, scholars^ artists, and 
qsaD'of caltivat^ minds, but all dimk 
nishing ib interest, eiactly in propor- 
tion as the tourist wantM, liae .the 
generality .oPtravellers, .the taste and 
knowledge wliich could alone render 
them valuable. 

1 have often met with inanners, cus- 
toms', and usages, difterent from our 
own ; but if I except some stateliness 
of deportment observable among the 
peasgnti^ of Spain, I have abroad met 
only with low manners, customs, and 
usages, all resulting, like manners, 
from a low state of feeling. The higher 
we ascend in the scale of society, the 
more the manners become, no doubt, 
what is called polished, without being 
always much improved on that ac- 
count, though certainly much better 
adapted to the intercourse of educated 
persons. The highly polished demean- 
our of the Russians, for instance, is only 
a glittering surface given to a coarse 
substance by the force of exterior fric- 
tion ; no part of tlie light comes, like 
the light of diamond, from within : it 
is all outside. In Spain again, man- 
ners descend as we ascend in society. 
You frequently meet among the Span- 
ish peasantry a stately, graceful, and 
dignified deportment, that would be 
absolutely riaiculous in the peasantry 
of any other country, but which b^ 
comes them perfectly. You sometimes 
meet with Um same thing among the 
poorer classes of the gentiy, but never 
among the higher classes, whose man- 
ners are very low nor do you ever 
meet with it an^ng the militaiy, from 
whom it might perhaps be expected. 
Philanthropists will say, that this arises 
from a natural dignity of character be- 
longing to the people, which, instead 
of being properly fostered, is ruined 
by fhuity institutjpns and imperfect 
education. The solution is so amiable 
a one^ that 1 shall at present question 
its aocuiai^, by asking how such a 
people happen to be ill*educated, and 
to nave faulty institufions ; for nations 
a^, after all, less the children of their 
own institutions than the institutions 
are the children of die nations : u truth 
that has bwi entirely overlooked in 

of manners generally, 1 
[ say that Frenchmen affect, and 
it, maimeiB above their station, 
dge, and intellectual powers; 


and are, therefore, in mann&s^.as. in 
most other things, an artificial people. 
A Frenchman is' alway|.i on stills; 
and appears, at first sight, inucb 
greater than he is in reality. An ob- 
server of human character .Drives 
this at once; but the superncial ere 
deceived. The manners of the Ger- 
mans seem hardly, on the other hand, 
to render iustice to the merits of tlie 
people. It is not exactly simplicity 
of manners tiiat 1 would complain of, 
still less a want of manners, for the 
Germans are a kind am], courteous 
people ; but a homeliness of manners 
that accords too well with the greasy 
great-coat, pipe, aud slippers, tliat form 
the constant morning costume and de- 
coration of the people. There are, of 
course, exceptions, good and bad. The 
members of the learned professions, 
particularly the jurists, called gelehrie^ 
jmr excellences are ridiculously pedantic 
in their manners : the fine gentleman, 
again, falls into the foolish extreme of 
French mannerism, and constantly 
oversteps the bounds of graceful de- 
portment. It is among the military 
that the best manners are to be found 
rule, however, that only holds 
good in Germany, where most of the 
officers are men of family and educa- 
tion ; whereas, in tlie other continental 
armies — the French not excepted — 
you constantly find, in all ranks, men 
as destitute of manners as of character 
and conduct. You must not, however, 
.'illow the homeliness of German man- 
ners to impose upon you ; nor must 
you always be deceived by the coarse, 
rough, and affected manners of the stu- 
dents : for in Germany you will con- 
stantly find men who, in point of know- 
ledge and intelligeqpe, are far above 
what their exterior deportment would 
at first denote ; and real learning will 
at times be found even beneath the 
vile garb of pedantry. Taken all in 
ail, the Austrians may perhaps be 
termed the most polite, cheerful, as 
well as the most pleasure-loving peo- 
ple on the Continent: the people of 
Vienna most particularly so. And 
from the gentleman at^^he police-office, 
who, after asking you whether you 
have had a pleasant journey, and bow 
you like Germany, Questions you as 
closely as a suspected criminal would 
.be questioned in England, down to 
the vmgenrnHAtkTs who, hat in hand, 
shuts Sie door of your carrh^e, and 
wishes you Eint angenehme reise wlien 
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yoa.take your departure^ all is courtesy 
and TOliteness. And Little as you may 
gain by this io pocket, it is nevertheless 
vastly pleasant^ and ofiers a striking 
contrast to the silly style of equality 
affected by the French, to the boorish 
and rapacious insolence of the Swiss, 
and to the ingrained brutality of the 
Italians. It is impossible not to like 
the people of Austria when you know 
them, and, but for the distance of their 
country from the shores of the channel, 
it would surely be pleasant to reside 
among them* On the other hand it 
must be confessed (and I make the 
confession with regret), that the Ger- 
man women are not handsome ; they 
want the beauty of the English women, 
the tournwre of the French, the strange 
independent look of the lloman wo- 
men, and the charming gracefulness 
of the Spaniards. But then they 
surpass immeasurably all their conti- 
nental neighbours in accomplishments 
and acquirements, and excel, not only 
in waltzing, but, owing to a tinge of 
blueism and sentiment for wliich* they 
are distinguished, in conversation and 
flirtation also. In France, only mar- 
ried women flirt ; and though they 
converse pleasantly enough, ffley are 
generally too ill-informed to carry on 
a conversation independent of the mere 
gossip of the day, or direct love- 
making: to say nothing of their fre- 
quently inflicting upon you long de- 
scriptions of frills, fevers, and flounces. 
Mere gossip soon becomes tedious; 
ailings are repulsive subjects; and frills 
have little interest for us lords of the 
creation ; and though love is certainly 
a pleasant topic of discourse, it sliould 
form the object rather than the direct 
subject of conversation. This want of 
information tells with still greater force 
against Spanish and Italian women ; 
they are, no doubt, frank enough in 
conversation, but, strange as it may 
appear, interesting subjects are con- 
stantly wanting: for, without know- 
ledge, you cannot now talk even plea- 
sant nonsense. No, no, there is notning, 
after all, like a well-informed English 
or German girl, fqr a sofii-corner of 
window-vecess iite~a~tite. 

Of French parties we ail know 
enough, — of Italian parties there is 
little to be known ; but, to stranp;ers, 
German parties are strange things. 
The dinner hour of counts, barons, and 
rinces, is often at one o’clock in the 
ay, sometimes even at twelve o’clock. 
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When invited, you are generally in<^ 
formed of the parties you are to meet 
— a veiy good precaution. The musr 
ter and march to the attack are ma- 
naged petty well, as in other coun- 
tries. The placing of the (^shes on the 
table as a sort a>f exhibition, -and then 
removing them ly the sideboard in or- 
der to be carved IS also a good custom, 
and is now becoming pretty general in 
England ; and very properly so, — for 
the idea of making gentlemen dissect 
joints of meat, and serve out eabibles 
at dinner, to the danger of all aurroufld- 
ing ruffs, cuffs, and frills, is not to be 
endured. I protest against helping 
any thing beyond wine and walnuts. 
The mere action of eating is performed 
in Germany pretty much the same as 
in other parts of the world, — the quan- 
tity demolished being rather below the 
French, who take the lead of all but 
the Russians, and above the English 
standard. They fall, liowever, into the 
great error of handing round cham- 
pagne, which is a dinner-wine, during 
the dessert, an error that should be 
rectified. It is also during the dessert 
that the principal conversation is car- 
ried on, and the moment this begins to 
flag the entire party start up at once, as 
if by signal. If it is a gentleman’s 
party only, each roan wipes his mouth, 
makes his bow, and instantly vanishes. 
If there are ladies present, you gene- 
rally take your coffee in the drawing- 
room, and say a few civil things before 
you take leave. When in the country, 
you are probably treated to a walk 
round the grounds, and to a cup of 
weak tea, before the!*carriages, which 
have an intuitive knowledge of all 
tliese things, make their appearance. I 
have dined at the distance of twelve 
miles from Dresden, and been safely 
lodged in my hotel before flve o’clock 
in the evening. And as late as the 
year 1829, the dinner-guests of the old 
king of Saxony were all feasted, off, and 
out of the palace by two o’clock in the 
day ; we English not knowing which 
way to look or to tvrn at finding our- 
selves thrown on the world in full 
dross at breakfast time. In this re- 
spect, Vienna, Berlin, and Hamburgh, 
are now improving; the latter place, 
indeed, was always famous for good 
dinners, and those given by our excel- 
lent friend, J. J. Esq., would alone en- 
title the town to a high station in the 
empire of Cocaigne. 

Iffl^e dinner-parlies are someliines 
3 c 
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early, the ei'cning parties are something 
odd. Balls are like others; but the 
thi daman! (actually dancing-tea) and 
the aest'dtucher thee are altogether 
original, at least in name. Your 
dancing-te^is an early half-dress even- 
ing party, where the young people 
dance to good musi^cand bad tea, — 
for it is seldom that ai^ thing beyond 
tha promised tea is given. At grand 
evening parties, not being balls, all 
hands, young and old, play at cards. 
The aestdtiseker thee is a sort of blue- 
stesekingv-neeting, where learned ladies, 
literary eentlemen, artists, connois- 
seurs, and amateurs, assemble in order 
to enjoy the ** foast of reason and the 
flowof^bohea. These teas*’ are not so 
formidable as from their names might 
be expected ; and, taken all in all, are 
lather pleasant, and more free form 
restraint than your full-blown parlies. 
Clever Uues always wear long petti- 
coats, and never mew the stocking; 
and I have often seen them play at 
forfeits, charades, proverbs, and at all 
kinds of laughable games. The kind, 
worthy, and now lamented professor H., 
known for his great learning and little 
stature, was a frequent leader in such 
games, when upwards of seventy years 
ofsLge. 

mving spoken of a German king’s 
dinner, let me here give an account of 
an lulian king’s levee, — for, as for as 
my own experience goes, Italian kings 
give no dinners, a practice in whim 
th^ are most laudfobly followed by 
their loyal subjects. 

We were presented to their majes- 
ties of the Two Sicilies, on the occasion 
of a festival,' when all the municipal 
authorities and great dignitaries of state 
repaired to the palace in order to offer 
fruit and flowers to the king and his 
family. After witnessing this rather 
pretty ceremony in the hall of the 
throne, the Ei^glish party, who had 
been joined by two or three American 
gentlemen, were ushered into another 
apartment, where they were drawn up 
in two ranks, feeing inwards,— the 
ladies on one side and the gentlemen 
on the other. We had not waited 
long when the royal fomily entered — 
the king — le Grot de Naj^ as he is 
cslled— dressed in full uniform, cAqpeou 
en tite^led the van. Followed by the 
mt of die royal squadron, he went 
'up and spoke to the first lady of the 
female line as she was presented by 
the ambassador. His manne** and 
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address, bating always Ihe^'chapeau en 
tite, were pleasing and agreeable. 
Next to the king came the oueen, then 
followed the prince of Salerno, then 
the princess of Salerno, who was fol- 
lowed, in her turn, by the two little 
princes, lads often and twelve years of 
age. In this order the roval party went 
up one line and down the other, each 
of them speaking in turn to eveiy per- 
son tliat was presented. It had an 
odd, but not ungraceful, appear- 
ance ; and the incomparable beauty of 
the queen absolutely aazaled evety per- 
son whom she addressed. There is 
not much of what we would call noble- 
ness or dignity in her manner ; she has 
even an awkward and angular way of 
holding her arms; and in England 
you see more naceful women every 
aay; it is the Mautyofher foce and 
the splendour of her eye, — its timid, 
yet searching, look, which confounds 
the beholder. I had marked her gra- 
dual approach, and had seen her eye 
fixed on the tartan scarf of the High- 
land uniform which I wore. J have, 
with moderate composure, seen both 
strange and wild sights in my time ; 
yet did my heart throb for very agita- 
tion When I was addressed by that 
lovely, hsdf-aueen, half-school girl ap- 
parition. What she said, and what I 
answered, I hardly know ; I only re- 
collect her voice, look, and manner, to- 
gether with the absurd thoughts that 
rushed througli my mind as she spoke. 
I thought I could see into her very 
heart, — that I discovered a vacuum in 
its recess ; I tliought of her spouse, her 
guards, of the scimitar that, taken in 
rair fight, still hung at my side ; I 
thought of the facility of winning em- 
pires, sword in hand, for one approving 
smile of such peerless beauty. I 
thought of all the extravagant rancies 
for which the old romances have un- 
justly been ridiculed, — I say unjustly, 
for such fancies tge, after all, only the 
natural air-bubblea that spring up in 
the folly-tossed heart of pxilisli man. 
With men of absolute wi^om it is, of 
course, different; they are, like bles^ 
^lutomata, for above ail fancies. 

I saw foe queen of Naptes at a ball 
some nighu afterwards. She danced 
with great spirit; but, though her per- 
son appeared animat^, foe eyes re- 
tainedf that indescribable searching 
look which seemed to say, My heart 
and soul are not here; something asore 
is wanting to happiness, but what it is 
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1 know Eveiy person who was 
to have the honour of waltzing with 
her majesty in the coiiUon had, of 
course, been named. Some of the 
gentlemen, not knowing this part of the 
etiquette, went up and made their 
bow, ill order to take her out. She 
behaved very gracefully on the occa- 
sion, and, without allowing any inter- 
position to take place, immediately ac- 
cepted the proffered partners. The 
Grot de Napki danced like a great 
schoolboy, till he was completely blown. 

Having ex|iibited a specimen of high 
and artihcial life at Naples, let me here 
give a sf^cimeu of low and more na- 
tural Italian life. 

An English lady, accompanied by 
her husband and a party of friends, 
^was riding one day along a very rugged 
* part of the coast. As she was only a 
temporary resilient, she was mounted 
on a hired horse, the owner of the 
steed attending, as usual, in the capa- 
city of groom and guide. Near a very 
steep part of the cliff the horse took 
fright, and fell with her over the jpreci- 
pice, whera both were instantly Tost to 
sight amidst trees and bushes. The en- 
tire party instantly dismounted, and in 
dread and dismay hurried ahev the un- 
fortunate sufferer. The Italian, from 
knowing the road, was the first to reach 
the bottom, where the English, on arriv- 
ing,found him screaming and lamenting 
over tile dying steed ; abusing all the 
saints in the calendar for having killed 
the horse of a good Catholic instead of 
breaking the necks of a party of^arch 
heretics. To all inquiries about the 
lady he was as deaf as a post, continu- 
ing only his Italian screams, prayers, 
and imprecations ; but no sooner had 
he been told that his horse should be 
paid for, than, thanking St. Januarius 
for his generosity, he veiy quietly 
turned round, and, pointing to the 
right, said, with all the coolness in tlie 
world, ** Oh, if it is only the lady you 
are looking for, she is hanging in that 
tree,** and so, indeed, it was : her 
dress had got entangled in the branches 
of a tree, by which her fall had been 
broken, and her life preserved, though 
at the expence of some severe fractures, 
that for many months confined her to 
a bed of sickness and danger. 

1 have, it seems, been accused of 
great injustice towards the Italians. If 
so, tell us who is that respectable man 


with those three very pretty girls, his 
daughters, walking quietly along the 
CAiaga, where all the fashionable world 
are just now assembled 7 Well, you 
know, and eveiy body knows. Now, 
tell us whether there is any place in 
England, howgver low 
which such a man would not instantly 
be stoned to dfatli by the indignant 
rabble? Burfe and Hare only mur- 
dered strangers, and sold the dAd ; 
but this man does worse, — he murders 
innocence, and sells the souls of those 
that should be nearest and ^eares| to 
him ; and walks quietly and undis- 
turbed with the 6eau monde along the 
ChUtga. How happens it that in the 
most retired parts of Italy, where few 
travellers are ever met, no stranger can 
pass without being attacked by bri- 
gands ? There cannot be business 
enough to maintain regular bands of 
robbers ; the people must, therefore, 
take up the business as an easy and 
congenial kind of by-work, whenever 
the opportunity offers. The remote 
parts of Sicily and Calabria are thus 
infested with robbers ; and the rest of 
Italy would be so too, but for the illibe- 
rality of the Austrian government, 
which checks this laudable branch of 
national industiy. 

I was just about to lay down my 
pen, when Prince Puckler Muskau's 
new book, SemilaKo*$ Weltgang,* was 
put into my hands ; and as his high- 
ness was always an especial favourite 
of mine, I hope I shall be excused 
for adding a few remarks respecting 
him and his work to this already long 
article. Prince Pii^ler Muskau is a 
veiy amusing person ; |)is very name is 
amusing, and his vanity and affectation 
are still more so. He is, as an author, 
what Romeo Coates was some years 
ago as an actor ; he exposes his folly 
to public gaze from mere love of pul^ 
lie notice. But as (Coates could not 
act an entire tragedy by himself, re- 
quiring, of course, the aid of lights, de- 
corations, and assistant actors to fill 
the different parts of the drama, — so is 
Prince Piickler Uluskau, in like man- 
ner, obliged to bring in dresses, deco- 
rations, and assistant actors, in order to 
fill up the scenes in which he always 
acts the principal part. And as he is 
• a man of a certain rank, constantly 
moving about in search of Objects in 
connexion with which lie can bring 
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bimself before the world ; as he bas 
seen a good deal of sodety* read a few 
commonplace French' and German 
books, and is, though not a clever roan, 
yet not an absolute dunce, his works 
always contain something diverting, 
and his preSent work is, perhaps, the 
most diverting, as it fs certainly the 
least objectionable ofHhose yet pub- 
lished. lie feels that Ae has already 
acquired a sort of footing in the literary 
world, and can not only stand but 
exhibit himself on his own ground. 
Ili^ book on England was evidently 
written u*Kder the effects of mortified 
vanity. He was not so great a man 
here as he wished to be ; and, finding 
himself unable to rise to dictatorial 
power in English society, he attempted 
to write that society down to his own 
level. He was, as a man, far below 
Brummel, who, without rank or tide, 


of affectation for which neartjrall ranks 
of British society are now distinguished ; 
objects so self-evident w^re yet above 
the reach of these men, who could, 
nevertheless, write truths in abund- 
ance. 

Prince Piickler Muskau married, 
when a count, the daughter of the late 
Prince of Hardetiberg, then the all 
influential minister of Prussia. He ex- 
pected a large portion with his wife, a 
mdy of the highest merit ; but his father- 
in-law dying very poor, his elevation to 
the rank of prince was ihc^only portion 
which she brought him. When divorced 
from the princess, he came to England 
on a matrimonial expedition, in the 
hopes of marrying a lady of great for- 
tune who was supposed to be on the 
look-out for a high title. He failed in^ 
this laudable undertaking, owing, it is 
said, to the unguarded manner in which 


acquired regal sway over the empire of he spoke of his intended bride at some 
fashion by the mere force of individual convivial meeting. It is positively as- 
genius. The success of Piickler Mus- serted that he next turned his thoughts 


kau's book is easily accounted for : 
any work abusing England is well 
received on the Continent, and any 
work wliich libels our aristocracy is 
most liberally praised by the Liberals 
of our own country. But the book, 
it seems, contains many truths. No 
doubt it does so; for there are few 
books, however dull or false in spirit, 
that do not contain commonplace and 
self-evident truths. Bulwer s book on 


towards the sable widow of the Em- 
peror^ of IJayti, who was believed to 
oe immensely rich. What prevented 
this union from taking place we pretend 
not to know ; but as his highness is 
now at Algiers, we hope in our next to 
announce bis happy marriage with the 
queen dowager of Timbuctoo. En at- 
tendftnif we must take a look at IScmi- 
lasso's Pilgrimage. 

The work consists of a series of let- 


England and DulwePs book on France 
both contained truths ; but these truths 


redeem the mass of wretched foolery 
just as little as Piickler Muskau’s 


truths redeem hi^ silly and ignorant 
misrepresentations. They naturally 
please the lowln intellect, who are al- 
ways delighted to find some common- 
place trifles within the reach of their 
comprehension. Tlie English, for in- 
stance, read newspapers, eat break- 
fasts, often travel, in stage-coaches, pull 
off their boots at night ; and the ser- 
vant who at the inn brings the boot- 
jack is called ** boots.’’ Important in- 
formation of this kind may, no doubt, 
be found in the Pilbce’s took ; but if 


you look for information respecting 
the character and genius of our peo- 
.ple, their manners, habits, and institu- 
tions, — if you look for any philoso- 
phied elucidation of the causes of our 
greatness* and virtues, or of our vices 
ai^ follies, you will search in vain, 
^^llsillier Muskau nor Bulwer could 


.evto explain the cause of that efcess 


ters, written during the author’s journey 
from C'arlsbad, in Uohemia, to Tartos, 
in I ranee. As the first of the letters 
is dated from Carli|bad, on the 30th of 
May, 1834, and the preface of the 
book from Algiers, on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1835, it is evident that the writer 
can give only a running account of the 
countries which he traverses ; still it is 
rather an entertaining account, and 
would have been better had the author 
said less of himself and more of the 
places which he visits. 

The took begins, as might have been 
expected, with a description of his 
highness’s own person, lie is loung- 
ing on the box of an elegant VM-ci-vur, 
the inside of whicliis only occupied 
by a parrot and an Italian greyhound. 
We could willingly have forgiven the 
prince a terrier, Newfoundland dog, 
or greyhound, for they are fine, clever, 
and respectable animals; but an Italian 
greyhound, the image of sickness, mi- 
sery, and starvation, is our utter ab- 
honence, and more detestable ev4n 
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tlmn pugs, poodles, or French lap- 
dogs. Let me, once for all, tell the 
women, yoi^ng and old, that we lords 
of the creation deem all fondling of 
dogs uncleanly and unpleasant, and 
hold not much of the good taste of the 
ladies who indulge in such fancies. 
And now let the prince paint himself : 

** He was a man of middle age, of 
high stature, and elegant figure ; but in 
person riither delicate than strong, and 
more active than robust. The formation 
of the pericranium shews, at once, that 
his intellectanl faculties predominate over 
the mere physical ones ; and a phrenolo- 
gist would conclude that this mortal had 
been endowed with more head than 
heart, more imagination than feeling, and 
that he was ^together more rational 
than enthusiastic. No person, in tlie 
least acquainted with the world, could 
fail to perceive that the stranger be- 
longed to the higher classes of society. 
His features, w*ithout being handsome 
or regular, are, nevertheless, fine, intel- 
lectual, and striking ; so that, once seen, 
they are not easily forgotten. If tliey 
possess any charm, it is in their extreme 
pliability. VV ith few men did the eyea 
offer a more perfect reflection of the 
transient mood and mind within : at one 
moment they were dull, dead, and co- 
lourless, and the next they might be seen 
sparkling with star-like lirilliancy. The 
most permanent expression of his fea- 
tures was, however, an appearance of 
mental depression — a curious medium 
between liabitual melancholy and ironical 
bitterness, that might well have become 
Dr. Faustus himself. And yet ^-e do 
not believe that there was any great re- 
semblance between, him and our friend, 
for there was much of feminine nature 
mixed up in the composition of the lat- 
ter, who was soft and vain, though ca- 
pable of {preat exertion and endurance. 
Ilis principal pleasures lay in the ima- 
gination and in the trifles of life — the 
road, not the destination, w'bs his object; 
and it was when occupied in putting 
childish pictures together, and w'lien 
playing with many-coloured air-huhhlea, 
that be appeared to the greatest advan- 
tage in the eyes of others, and felt most 
happy and satisfied himself. 

While we have thus been describing 
the object of our q^tention, he has thnfwn 
himself gracefully hack in the seat, and 
is looking through bia glass into the 
forest, as if he there expected to dis- 
cover us. His dark hair fill-nutured 
persons say that it is dyed) projects 
from under a red Fez cap, the long blue 
tassel of which plays freely in the wind. 
A coloured Cashmere shawl is wound 
carelessly round his neck, and the high 
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forehead and pale face accord well with 
this half-Turkiijh dress. A black, ridhly 
laced, military frock-coat, nankeen trou- 
sers, and highly polished boots, complete 
the not unpretending toilet. And it is 
not now our fault, if our charming female 
reader fails to picture toHierself a just 
representation^of the pilgrid who looks 
forward to tluti pleasure of her com- 
pany.” a 

Well, reader, what think you of 
Piickler Muskau ? Is he not as pretty 
a Cockney dandy as you could wish 
to see on a Sunday mornin|^? A black 
coat — a military coat, too — with a 
coloured shawl-cravat, and nankeens I 

Of Bohemia and its watering-places 
the prince gives us too little, for the 
country, at least, is wild, picturesque, 
and highly interesting, and is well de- 
serving the attention of tourists. The 
pilgrim makes a short stay at Bam- 
berg, and describes at some length 
that fine old town and the Franconian 
Swiss. These old German towns, more 
particularly the old free-towns, the real 
cradles of European freedom and civil- 
isation, are all deserving of more atten- 
tion than is bestowed upon them by 
modern travellers. We want, indeed, 
a good guide-book for Germany. 
Where, for instance, is the line of the 
Danube from Passau to Vienna de- 
scribed ? Above the first-named place, 
the river is comparatively a small and 
uninteresting stream, running through 
a fiat and sandy country ; but at Pa^ 
sau it becomes very fine indeed, and 
though it is navigated only on raffs 
that come down from Swabia, in order 
to be broken up a^Vienna, it is beau- 
tiful to float down ihaA beautiful river. 
The banks are high-wooded and varie- 
gated; the most prominent hills are 
crowned with ruined towers or castles, 
but less frequently so than those on 
the banks of the Rhine. From the 
intermediate glens «and valleys, con- 
vents, hamlets, or small towns, gra- 
dually emerge as you advance, or burst 
upon the eye as you turn some sharp 
and sudden angle of the river. At 
times you drift along under the dark 
shade of high, bleak, and barren rocks;’ 
at others, under the foliage of the 
woods that overhang the stream. A 
wonderful and almost death-like still- 
ness often reigns around, and you 
sometimes float along for nours with- 
out perceiving a vestige of man's doing 
or undoing : you can almost fancy 
yogrself navigating the distant Niger 
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itsdf. Every turn of Che winding river 
vmies the scene: now|it opens; the 
hills recede, and islands adorn the sur- 
face of the water: again it closes ; the 
higii opposing banks approach so near 
as to give t 9 the smooth current the 
fall and velocity of the rapid. Tlie 
very colour of the scemry is affected 
by iu different exposui^ to sun and 
wind,; the sounds of the evening breeze 
clian^ with the constantly cnannng 
surface of the landscape over which it 
passes. But pleasant as this navigation 
IS, the nigjit- quarters are precarious, 
and sometimes indifferent; the cabin 
of the raft itself offers nothing but 
shelter. 

Where shall we 6nd any good ac- 
count of the fine countiy situated be- 
tween Vienna and Trieste? The dis- 
tance may be about two hundred and 
sixty miles, and, except a few stages 
of level and uninteresting ground after 
leaving Vienna, and just before reach- 
ing Trieste, the entire line of country 
traversed is a constant succession of 
the most beautiful rock, mountain, 
glen, and woodland scenery, that it is 
possible to behold. Romantic ruins 
of towers and castles — remains of ear- 
lier, fiercer, and more warlike times— 
are not wanting. But, seen with a 
British eye, the landscape strikes us 
as debcient in water of sufficient ex- 
iise to correspond with the general 
Idness of the scenery ; for the Murr, 
the Save, and the Drave, though re- 
spectable streams, produce neither 
opening nor e^t enough among such 
masses of mountains. The towns and 
villages are remafkably clean, neat, 
and pretty. Gratz, built at the foot of 
a castellated hill, in the midst of a 
large and fertile plain, is just the sort 
of place in which you feel disposed to 
fell in love with every woman you see. 
Leybach is similarly situated, but much 
less in size, and net so pretty. A few 
miles beyond this town, you come to 
the celebrated caves of Adlersbeig: 
they are absolutely wonderful. You 
almost fancy younel{ in some mighty 
museum, formed by the hand of nature 
out of the petrified fragments of a 
ruined world. As you ^vance, you 
pass through what seem vast halls. 
Gothic arches, covered with the most 
fantastic fret-work. There are groves 
of trees an^d arcades; there are broken 
,oblumns, statues, and ruins of every 
:’<de8cription, all formed of tlie most 
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lactites. These caves extend for a 
mile underground. 

On Issuing from the nmuntains of 
Illyria, you traverse some tVee or four 
leagues of stony wilderness, that, in bar- 
renness at least, would do honour even 
to Dunskev. But when, on the sudden 
turning of the road round the project- 
ing angle of a hill, the Adriatic, with 
all its recollections, Trieste, Capo dTs- 
tria, Fiuro, its bays and baibours, burst 
at once upon the eye, the sight is abso- 
lutely splendid. 

To return, however, to />ur prince. 
From Bambeig his highness proceeds, 
by the way of Frankfort and Mayeiice, 
to Paris; where he visits Louis- Phi- 
lippe, with whom be is highly delighted. 
\Ve give his introduction, and subse- 
quent dinner at the Tuileries : i 

** There was hardly any appearance of 
etiquette at the presentation, tliougli all 
surrounding objects bore the impn^ss of 
roj'sl splendour. Mourier de lirassier 
and myself had no sooner entered the 
saloon, afler passing through a superb 
gallery, snd several splendidly lighted 
apartments, than the king came forward 
to meet us : he received me, on my name 
being mentioned, with the greatest coo- 
descensior- The queen, with seveial 
members of the royal family, sat work- 
ing at a round table, which was covered 
with a green cloth, and on which several 
lamps were burning. A few gentlemen 
only were grouped round the table, or in 
the saloon: they were all in coloured 
clothes — even the aids de camp on duty. 
After^ I bad had the honour of being 
presented to her majesty and the prin- 
cesses, the conversation became general, 
unconstrained, cheerful, and extremely 
lively. The queen belongs to the num- 
ber of those women who, in any situation, 
are sure to command respect and attach- 
ment. Madame Acielaide, the king’s 
sister, is full of animation and vivacity ; 
and As young princes and princesses, 
educated in the most exemplary manner, 
ore not only simple and natural, but pos- 
sess, at the same time, all the dignity 
belomng to their exalt^ rank. 

The king honoured me with a good 
deal of private conversation. He Bpoke 
much and well about England ; and al- 
mciBt shamed me by the flattering terms 
in which he mentioned account of 
that county. He had aimrwards the 
condescension to give me some very 
useful advice for my intended journey 
to America, adding, at the same time, 
roveral interelarig particulars of bis st:^ 
in that part of the globe. It is impossible 
to speak better, or to command in a higher 

.1 ^ 1 r. 
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than doee Jiia majaity ; the greateet at- 
tachment to hia peraon ia indMd evinced 
by all who have the honour to approach 
him. * 

Some daya afterwarda I waa invited 
to dinner. According to mj old, incor- 
rigible fault, 1 waa rather tote ; I fear I 
waa the laat, for the queen immediately 
took my arm in order to be conducted 
Into the dinner-aaloon. The party waa 
rather large, and conaiated of aome forty 
peraona. Aa I had read a great deal in 
the Carliat joumala about the extreme 
economy with which the royri eatabliah- 
ment waa auppoaed to be conducted, 
I paid morS attention to aubjecta bearing 
on that point than 1 ahould otherwiae 
have done. Every thing waa, however, 
in direct oppoaition to the fablea of the 
preaa; and, except the court eatabliah- 
ment of George IV., 1 have never before 
or aince behem one ao well organiaed aa 
thia of the Tuileriea. There were, indeed, 
no court dignitariea in uniform — there 
waa no court marahal with hia adck ; but 
there waa a aervant, in aplendid livery, 
behind every gueat — diere waa a bril- 
liant and magnificent aervice of plate ; 
a thing which, for abaolute want of clean- 
ing, looka, at many German cdbrts, like 
a mere aervice of tin. Wine and vianda 
were of the beat kind, and in great pro- 
fusion. The attendance waa quick and 
orderly, and altogether in the English 
style, which has now become the style 
in all the beat houaea in Faria. The 
kins and queen carved several of the 
dishes themaelves, and joined the con- 
versation with all the animation of real 
and polite hospitality, 

“ After dinner, the company adjourned 
to the open terrace which overlSoka the 
garden of the Tuileriea; and which the 
evening air, loaded with the firagrance 


of oraDge hloSm, rendered altogether 
charming, 1 ^k the liberty of explain- 
ing to Madam/Adelaide bow much better 
a conservatory, the windows of which 
could be removed in anmieer, would suit 
here, particularly as there wai .no such 
thing in the palace. • 

The kingf who asked me a nOmber 
of questions, Moke with great frankness 
of past times^^Ie gave ns clearly enough 
to understand that he bad only undertaken 
the heavy responsibili^ ot bis present 
station for the good of France, to which 
he had alone sacrificed the happy and 
contented lot that be previously enjoyed. 

* If this closet could speft,’ said he, 
pointing to an adjoining door, * and relate 
what I often represented to Charles X., 
things would have happened very dif- 
ferently. When 1 waa in England,* con- 
tinued be, ' George IV. commiasioned 
me to tdl the king, that unless he de- 
stroyed tile French PfOM, the preaa would 
destroy him. I replied that I should de- 
liver the mesa^, though 1 could not 
share in the opinion ; and with that im- 

E resaion I repc^d it to the king ; for the 
berty of the press ia the palladium of 
France,* With great animation his ma- 
jesty added : * RSprimer tMrment la 
licmw de la preus, par 1st loix ; oui, 
tnait I'abolirJ jamais f Au rests,’ said 
he, smiling, * on dit qu’eils me maltraits 
quelquefoit, maitje ms garde de la lire*** 

Thia last fmssage we deem altogether 
admirable ; it shews how very easy it 
is for Liberals to talk about liberty, as 
long as it suits their purpose : it fur- 
ther shews how raucn better Louis- 
Philippe could follow good advice than 
give it, and how well C^rge IV. under- 
stood France and the French. 

t 


THB LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS* PORTRAIT. 

Lovely as life, and lively as thy love. 

Thou greet’st my sight 1 

Thou seem’st to breathe, though breathless — thy ^ps move; 
Thine eyes all light 1 

On thy fiiir brow a matchless lustre dwells ; 

All thoughts, save those of love, thine aspect quells ; 

Thy features seem to play ; thy bosom swells 
In art’s despite 1 

Each silken hair in every clustering curl 
Invites the gaze, 

And thy bright brood of locks, thou charming girl 1 
Defies my lays ; • 

But I can fed timt which no tongue cau speak — 

Where admiration triumphs, woras are weak ; 

And were my lanepiaTO copious as the Greek, 

Twould fail thy praise. ^ 
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AbsenceTor many lost bestows one joy, 

•ftesence denies. 

Thou caint not bid me now, ** Presumptuous boy, 
Take off thine eyes!*' 

The more I gaze, the more thou seem’sl to smile ; 
The more thou smirst, the more 1 gaze the while ; 
As some bright army, crowding file on file, 

Tny beauties rise 1 

But when^t think so bright a gem is mine, 

I doubt the truth, 

Or cry, enwrapt in energies divine, 

“ Thrice happy youth !” 

How many a day — a month -- a year, has past 1 
How many a fond, despairing look, I’ve cast I 
And shall I call thee mine — my owu ! — at last t 
I shall, in sooth ! 

Proud as the peacock of his dazzling train, 

Still let me be; 

But for his hundred eyes 1 long, in vain. 

To gaze on thee. 

And well for me in vain : such tumults ffil 
My heart well nigii to bursting, at the thrill 
Of ev’iy glance, wliich, multiplied, roust kill 
With ecstasy. 

• 

1 drink a life’s affection at each look 
Which cannot pass : 

In thee shall be reflected my youth’s book, 

As in a glass, ^ 

Wlieii, if 1 live, my locks are gray with years ; 

And if 1 die I'll thank thee for thy tears, 

To water each poor flower my.cold turf rears. 

Be such my mass ! 

Soon, when I’m far from Uiee, and Granta’s towers 
Receive their son, ^ 

How shall this token fan the fleeting hours 

Till they are gone ? • 

Howashall it waft each absence swiftly by ? 
llpw shall its constant smile suppress each sigh ? 
How shall it be my guardian, till I cry 

** My plights one 1” ' 

And when all doubts, delays, and fears, are o'er, 

In wedded life, 

And thou art sever’d from my side no* more, 

The inward strife 

Of then pass’d years shall shadowy flit before. 
Doubting each bliss to think what pangs we ^re? 
And I^hali say, Yet thus it was of yore. 

My blooming wife r 
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A VISION OF THE OLD ALMANAC. 


BY RIP VAN WINKLE. 

In the grey depths of that unliving shade, i# 

The sunless world, where sleep enchains^the frame 
With unfelt bonds — like the Cumsean maid. 

Through phantom-peopled vales, realms without name — 
As sibyl Fancy led, niethought 1 strayed ; 

^ And a dreao vision round my spirit came. 

In shadowy prospect near, a various crowd — 

Knights, nobles, priests — stood grouped, in strange dismay 
Cowering ; as village fowl, when from his cloud 
The bird of Jove stoops high. Some knelt to pray; 

Some held vague councils — others wept aloud ; 

Some tried to cheat pale Fear with mockery gay. 

But Fear prevailed ; and, at the lightest sound, 

Talk, laugh, lament, to ghastliest silence rolled — 

From eye to eye contagious fear went round. 

In panic's icy chain till all stood bound. 

1 gazed upon them — and my brea.st grew cold 

In the dark shadow of that dread untold. 

• 

Then, as the slowly gathering tempest grows 
Above the silence of the deep, there rose 
Portentous noises. Next low murmurs came 
Of lurking treasons and domestic foes, 

And rumours dark of malcontent and blame — 

Surmises fearful, without form or name. 

Yet came a pause — one bright, brief interval. 

As a fleet sunburst glides o’er some black lea. 

Or dark brown mountain moor, or shadowy sea ; 

I saw Hope’s golden* gleam, down-pouring, fall 
U poll Jhat agitated crowd — and all 
Forgot Fear’s very name : life’s reveliy 
Burst flower-like forth — fond follies and desires, 

And restless wishes, passions grave and gay, 

I'rojects and busy plans, brief loves and ires — 

Life’s oft repeated tale, which never tires. 

But while they thought not. Fate was on the way. 

High o'er the light strain and the laughing lay. 

Even as the revel gained its height, outbroke 
A ciy, that smote like the electric stroke, 

And still’d all other sounds : 1 mark’d it shed 
The ashy paleness of the sheeted dead ^ 

On lips yet severing with some reckless joke ; 

And laughing eyes contract with new and sudden dread. 

Conflicting counsels rose, — to fight, fly, wait ; 

But each new counsel, as it came, was late. 

lYhen, lo I appeared, redpfrom some recent brawl, 

An uncouth rabble, making mock of state ; 

With ruffian pomp, uttering such jeers as crawl 
Like scorpions to the ear on which they fall, 

NOL. kll. NO. LXXII. - 3 d 
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Withering LU hope of mercy. Darkly, then, 

They sp^e of laws, religions, public right 
And swore |he golden age was come again. 

When laws should perish and the people reign, 

And freedom, justice, virtue, all unite ; 

But they, in every word, meant some fierce opposite. 

^ By Heaven etbandon’d, to themselves untrue. 

None dare^^ist, as once to yield none knew. 

On fate's grim verge they stood and waver'd still, 

And compromised ; while still concession drew 
Fresh claims, each mandate of a sterner will ; 

Then rose one dreadful cry, Dethrone and kill !" 

V. It was% fearful and a guilty hour — 

Such human eyes have seen ; conception's power 
Ne’er dreamt, nor language utterM : yet it past. 

Leaving its awfbl tracks on street and bower. 

And structures piled by skill profound to putlast 
The flight of ages, in confusion vast 
Lay heapM, the ruin of a moment's rage : 

There slept the proud, the gifted, and the sage — 

The young, brave, graceful — there the kind and just; 

The solemn altars and their sacred page. 

All crush’d together in unhonour'd dust. 

Then, as the changes of a dream appear. 

That fierce and homicidal multitude 
Gazed on each other with the eye of fear. 

Justice awoke, disguised with laugh severe. 

And darkly ruled the base-bom crew that stood 
Around a block with gory ^rland drest, ^ 

Avenging virtue with their own base blood : 

A rule of many tyrants all opprest. 

And each was slave or victim to the rest. 

Uprose a nation’s groan : then o*er the land 
A warrior phantom waved its awful hand, 

And check’d the slaughterers witl. their self- wrought chain. 

Another glance — and forthwith, at command, 

Hie ^trampled throne was raised, and stood agahi, 

With t^fbld weight, o’er that perfidious crowd. 

L^t swell’d a mightier voice on sky and plain—. 

And the high trumpet bu»t sleep’s drowsy cloud. 

As the crown’d phantom raised nis battle-cry aloud. 


R. V. W. 
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The topic which we have denoted 
by this orief but expressive phrase is 
one which, for from being exhausted, 
has not yet met with justice, in any 
publication with which we are ac- 
quainted. Yet it surely deserves that 
justice, — not only from its intrinsic 
interest as a historic fact, which must 
occupy its place in our country's an- 
nals ; but also, and still more, from its 
intimate and practical connexion with 
the real character and prospects of the 
present ministry, — since it is but too 
often found that wliat has been begun 
in disgrace is at last consummated in 
infamy. 

This point was briefly adverted to 
in both the public addresses which 
have recently appeared,-* the one de- 
livered by pernaps the most dble of 
all Sir Robert Peers supporters in the 
House of Commons, the late solicitor- 
general,-* the other by the ministerial 
leader in that assembly. And aS what- 
ever risk of alarming and repelling our 
readers, by presenting long extracts 
from the newspapers, we mua| beg and 
entreat them, if they would understand 
either the question itself or the compa- 
rative character df the opposing par- 
ties, to spare us so much patience as 
may suffice to glance over the following 
contrast : — 

Sir W. Follett, at Eaeter, Oct, 21^835. 

*• The session of parliament that has 
just passed, although little has been done 
in it, will be marked as one of deep im- 
portance in the history of this country, 
because it has brought out, in thmr true 
colours, and in full relief, tlie principles 
of die contending parties. We met un- 
der circumstances of peculiar interest. 
A Conservative government had been 
formed ; the elections had shewn that 
the people of England, at least, were in 
favour of that government — a govern- 
ment founded upon the avowed determi- 
nation of upholmng, in idl their integrity, 
the English monarchy, the English con- 
stitution, and the Protestant church esta- 
blishment ;»but, while maintaining on^e 
one hand the constitution and institutions 
of the country, ready on the other to re- 
dress every grievance, where grievance 
could be shewn to exist in any class of 
the community, to preserve inviolate the 
great principlea of civil and rdigious li- 
berty^ and to reform and to amend those 
institiitioDS where time or altered circum- 


stances required tlieir reformadon and 
amendment. Again 1 say, the people of 
England were in favour o{ that govern- 
ment, But, im the House ofsCommona, 
a union of pi^es — as extraordinary a 
coalition, as iMe founded on principle, 
as any that has darkened or disgraced 
the history of political party inf this 
country — was able, by a small majority, 
it is true, to thwart the ministers in 
every measure they nroposed, and ulti- 
mately to drive tlidfo fromdhe goifem- 
ment;*-but not without a struggle — 
not without discussions and debates, 
which, I believe, have told on the pub- 
lic mind —and not vHthout affording an 
opportunity for the full developement of 
the high talents and great moral energy 
of the leader of that ministry. And it 
will ever be to me a source of pride 
and satisfaction, that 1 was able to take 
a part, however humble, in tlie great 
battle which was then fought, as I be- 
lieve, for the constitution of the coun- 
try, under the banners of that illus- 
trious statesman, to whom the country 
did look in her hour of difficulty and 
peril, and to whom she will look yet 
again. The spirit with which the coa- 
lition to which I have alluded was ani- 
mated — the lengths to which that part 
of it which called itself, I know not with 
what pretensions to the name, the Whig 
party*- the lengths to which they were 
disposed to go, were shewn in the course 
they took in the choice of Speaker and 
the Address to the Throne. On the first 
occasion, the choice of Speaker, forgetful 
of the pain which his rejegrion must have 
inflicted on the distinguished gentleman 
who, though then sflieoted as the victim 
of party warfare, had bqpourably and effi- 
ciently filled the office for eighteen years, 
elecM and re-elected in successive par- 
liaments, with the approbation of all 
parties in the House ; and who had even 
been induced to give up the intention of 
voluntarily retiring from the chair of that 
House at the requen of the Whig mi- 
nisters of 1832, and at their solicitations 
consented again to fill it : they were for- 
getful, I s^, of all this, in their anxiety 
to force a dSvision^and to put the minis- 
ters in a minority, before they had an op- 
portunity of developing to the House and 
the country their measures and their 
plans. They did not wholly succeed in 
the object which they had. It is true 
t^t the Conservative ministry were 
placed in a minority on tbift occasion, 
and on the Address to the Throne. ^ But 
these were not questions of principle ; 
and it was thought right by the mem- 
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Item of thot gOTommenl, that, until the 
House of Commons pmoed them in a 
minority upon a questlm of principle, 
which, as public men ancl men of honour, 
they could not get orer, it would not be 
their duty to resign those offices which 
their sorereim, in the hour of difficulty, 
had entrusted to them. 

** I need not tell you tnat some oftheir 
measures were proposed*to that House ; 
and I should be glad tc^ contrast those 
meamires brought in by that government 
with what has been since done by iheir 
successors in office. They were but a short 
time in office, but they introduced a hill 
to settle a question which has long been 
a subject of discussion and dispute in 
this country — ^they brought in a hill to 
effect the settlement of the tithe-question 
in England, on principles which were 
not objected to by any party in the 
House, and, 1 believe, by no part of the 
country; being founded, on the one 
hand, on the preservation of the rights 
of the church and the tithe-owner, while 
on the other it removed from the occu- 
pier those difficulties and heart-burnings 
which unfortunately arise under tlte pre- 
sent system. That was one of their mea- 
sures. Th^ brought in another to re- 
lieve a laiwe class of our fellow-country- 
men, the Protestant Dissenters, from tne 
l^rievances under which they laboured 
in being obliged to perform their mar- 
riage ceremonies according to the ritual 
prescribed by the Church of England. 
That was the grievance most complained 
of on the part of the Dissenters; this 
bill was intended to redress it : but 1 
have heard nothing of the bill from the 
successors of the Conservative ministry. 
To its principle no objection was started ; 
the Dissentem in the House expressed 
approbation ^t ; I have heard nothing 
against it out of domrs : but it has slept 
in silence. But there was one measure, 
in importance pmmount to all others — 
I mean the bill for the settlement of the 
tithe question in Ireland. It had be- 
come mmoat uaelesa to speculate on the 
causes of the agitations which were dis- 
tracting that unhappy country. The 
peasantry were in % state of tumult and 
insurrection— the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church in a atate of poverty and 
de^tution. All parties were agreed in 
this — no matter whq holds the reins of 
government, it is incumbent on them, 
first and foremost, to efiect a settlement 
of the tithe question in that country ; 
and one had almost thought that, in a 
qqestum of that sort, even party-warfare 
fuM have forgot ita bittemesa. But no, 
this qnaatipn was aelected aa the one on 
whicdi the first little of principle was to 
‘he'fiMiffbt— the one on which the 6rst 
concision was to be made by the Whig 


opposition to their new aaadliatea; the 
conoeaaion of a principle which, if pushed 
to ita full extent, must be destructive of 
the Eetabliahed Church in Jreland. We 
were called on to vote a resolution, 
first, for the appropriation of the ■ aur- 
plua/ aa it was called, of the property of 
the church in Ireland; and, secondly, 
that no bill for the settlement of the tithe 
question would he aauafactoiy to the 
House that did not embody the prin- 
ciple of the resolution ; and although no 
ejection was urged against the mode 
of settling the main question recom- 
mended in the bill introduced by my 
gallant friend. Sir Henry Hurdinge, then 
filling the office of chief-eecretaiy for 
Ireland — although it was admitted on 
all hands to be unobjectionable, that hill, 
as it did not emboay these resolutions, 
was virtually reject by the House. 
This is a subject on which I feel strongly; i 
it is the question on which the Conserv- 
ative government resigned, and therefore 
1 beg of you to consider for one moment 
the effect and hearing of these resolu- 
tions. The first resolution for the ap- 
propriation of the surplus nre^er^ of 
the Irish Church was, I oamit, in its 
languRge plausible ; it was so framed aa 
to catch the votes and concurrence of 
persona not disposed to look beyoud the 
surface : but what was the object of it 1 
It was dtstnictive in ita principle — it 
was not honest ; for it set out on tho 
assumption that there was a surplus 
revenue of the Irish church, when it 
was proved beyond all doubt — it was 
demonstrated in the House of Commons, 
and 1 am now speaking in the presence 
of members who heard that demonstra- 
tion given, to which no answer u'as at- 
tempted, that if the property of the Irish 
church were distribu^d among the work- 
ing clergy belonging to that establish- 
ment, there wae not more than enough 
to provide for tlieir bare subaiatence. It 
was not, then, 1 say, boqpst. But nei- 
ther was it intended to Imve any practi- 
cal effect ; it wae not to come into oper- 
ation during the lifetime of the present 
incumbents; it was never intended to 
remove what was called the grand evil 
of Ireland^the fact of Roman Catholics 
paying tithes ; it never was contemplated 
to have, and it never could have, any 
practical effect or operation • W by , then. 

It will be asked, if it could have no prsc- 
tictl effect, why wa^it so strenuously 
urged on the one side and resisted on 
the other? It was urged by the move- 
ment party, it was conceded by the 
Whigs, it was opposed by ilie Conserv- 
ative party,— for the principle it embo- 
died. The object of mt reeolution was 
this : to have s logidative declaration that 
the property of £e ProtestiDt church in 
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Irdtnd was not to be sacred to Protestant 
purposes— to declare that the state might 
take that prqperty, and apply it for the 
benefit of tlie Roman Catholics. That 
was the principle on which it was in* 
tended to proceed; the resolution (to 
use the words* of a distinguished states- 
man) eras to be made the platform on 
which the battery was to be erected that 
was to sweep the Protestant church from 
the face of Ireland. These dangers were 
not imaginary, they were not conjured 
up by those who were opposing mem ; 
these very objects were avowed openly 
in the Houv of Commons by persons 
who supported that resolution. 1 do not 
mean that they were avowed by the 
noble lord who brought it forward; 1 
do not mean that they were avowed by 
the Whig part of the opposition ; but 
tliey were avowed by those who formed 
part of that coalition, and who supported 
those resolutions. Why then, I say, we 
were bound to oppose them. We were 
bound to oppose them as ProtAtants, 
from motives higher than any that are 
merely political ; but, politically speak- 
ing, no English statesman ought ever to 
consent to the abandonment of t^e Pro- 
testants of Ireland ; no English states- 
man ought to consent to a principle 
wliicli violates the sacred rights of foe 
property of the church. Nf English 
statesman ought ever to consent to 
give to the Roman Catholics the pro- 
perty which is held by the Protestant 
church in Ireland — forming, as the 
Protestants do, so large a part of foe 
wealth, intelligence, and respectability 
of that country— attached, as they are, 
to England an3 English connexion and 
standing, as they have always stood, by 
her in the darkest (periods of'her history. 
But these resolutions were carried, and 
the Conservative government resigned 
office. I am well aware that a difference 
of opinion existed as to the propriety of 
that resignation. But, I confess, I for one 
still think, looking at the nature of those 
resolutions, remembering foe fact that in 
1834 the Wliig ministers had ofifered 
them the same strenuous opposition that 
was then offered by the Conservatives, 
and seeing that the Whigs and their new 
allies had coalesced on that point, it was 
evident there was nothing on which they 
would separate until they hod forced the 
Conservative gov^rum.mt to resign, 'bhey 
felt, therefore, that, for foe stike of the 
tranquillity of Ireland, it was necessary 
to throw up the reins of government. 
Much and most sincerely do I grieve to 
say, that their quitting office has not led 
to the settlement of the tithe question in 
Ireland; for though it ia true that the 
Whig miniatera did bring in a bill almost 
similar to that introduced by their prede- 


cessors for that pA^pose, yet they digged 
it with those refolutions which, faithful 
to their compactf they embodied. In foe 
House of Commons, we attempted in vain 
to separate the two distinct objects. We 
attempted to divide foe bill into two, 
in oraer that each part nn^bt be dealt 
with separateM as it requirld : there, 
however, we fayed. But the House of 
Lords, faithfulato its duty, effected that 
object. The House of Lords stoo^ for- 
ward here, as they were bound to stand 
forward, in defence of the Protestant 
church establishment. They separated 
the bill of the ministers into ^o, passiog 
that part of it which related ro the settle- 
ment of the tithe question in Ireland, 
and rejecting that which embodied those 
fatal resolutions. The ministers, then, 
if they had thought fit, might have 
passed foe bill which was to regulate 
every thing practical respecting tithes*. 

It was consented to by the Holise of 
Lords; and it bad already passed foe 
House of Commons. They might then 
have carried it into final operation ; but 
the treaty they bad made prevented them 
from doing so. They therefore aban- 
doned foe bill, leaving Ireland to another 
year of tumult, insurrection, and perhaps 
of blood. They have done all this, and 
for all this they are reaponaible, becauae 
they would not pass the bill wifooiit at 
the same time conceding to their asso- 
ciates a principle destructive to the Pro- 
testant church.’* 

Lord John Russell, at Briitol, 
Kooemher 10, 1835. 

** There is one person in particular to 
whom 1 cannot forbear alludjng, who ia 
reported to have made certain state- 
ments in a speech at Bffeter, which I 
own surprised me. ^He ia a man of con- 
siderable talent, of great power of speak- 
ing, formed to rise affd take a conapi- 
cuouB part in the public affairs of this 
country,— ! mean the learned member 
for Exeter. Ilia charges in amount are, 
that we have made a compact and ag^ree- 
ment to give up the Protestant church in 
Ireland to Mr. O'Connell, without hav- 
ing thought of foe question before ; that 
we have, if hia words are correctly re- 
ported, ' made aa unprincipled a coali- 
tion as ever darkened or disgraced foe 
history of this efiuntry.* Now 1 must 
say that those gentlemen who make 
charges do a little vary and shift their 
ground, without sufficiently considering 
their former asaertiona. In Novemlmr 
last, when nothing could be more hostile 
than the language of Mr. Connell to- 
W'srda Lonl Melbourne's administration, 
we were then told, by their accredited^ 
organa and liferarv reviews, that 1 had 
Pl^pared a plan for razing the church 
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ted dismissitiK the miniiten of the Pro- thiok in th0 diseBseioB on the 147th 

tektant establuhment £ Irdand ; and olauM— that in my opinion the state had 

that that plan had canaA the disaolntion a fall right to diapoae of dtp revennea of 

of the ffOTerameut about aU montha af. the church, and that I should be pre- 

terwarda. That charge having been an- pared to assert that opinion when the 

awered and contradicted, we find them ^l>er time arrived. In^the year 1834 

propagating a fresh order, to the effect I->premacurelyas many persons thoi^ht, 

that I hsvd no opinion af all with respect but certainly impaled by a strong ieel- 

to any chanTO in the I^teetant church, ing upon the subject, when the tithe 

and solely adopt one at the suggestion of question was under debate — stated that 

othe^. riow one of those charges at 1 still entertained the opinion I held in 

least must be fhlse ; and it does unfortu- 1833, that the Irish church ought to be 

nately happen, they being very different reduced, and that some part of its reve- 

and dissimilar, tliat they are both utterly nues should be applied to the general 

falsq; for, while in November 1 had not instruction of the people. I added that, 

prepared tne plan which 1 had proposed if I were obliged to maintain that opi- 

or the cabinet agreed to, so, on the other nion by separating from my dearest 

hand, this opinion of mine with respect iViends, with whom I was associated in 

to the Protestant church of Ireland is no office. 1 would not hesitate to make that 


new opinion, adopted at the suggestion 
of any one, hut, as I will shortly ^ew 
you, adopted on my own reflection and 
consideration, maintained at very great 
pain, and after no inconsiderate ex- 
perience. It so happens, in the first 
place, that in the year 1824 1 supported 
a motion of Mr. Hume*a, the purport of 
which was to declare that the Protestant 
church of Ireland ought to be maintained 
witli a smaller numbm of persons, and at 
less cost. That question slept for some 
time, until Lord Grey's administration 
had been formed. During the discussion 
on the tithe question in 1832, those who 
had referred to the former debates, and 
observed my previous votes on the ques- 
tion, fairly enough asked me whether I 
still maintained that opinion, it being 
well known that Lord Stanley would be 
opposed to it. 1 then stated that I 
thought the church of Ireland had not 
fulfilled the mat purposes of religious 
and moral inffiructiou, and that it was 
necessary it should |^e reduced, not only 
because it was not adequate for its own 
purposes, but likewise for the sake of 
Its own stabili^. At that time nothing 
could be more hostile than Mr. O’Con- 
nell was to the government. In 1833 
came the question of the temporalities of 
the church of Ireland. I had already 
stated in the Houseiof Commons that my 
first impression on heariny that plan was, 
that as it did not contam what is now 
called an appropriation clsuse, it would 
become me to retire from oflice— a deter- 
mination which I wal only induced to 
rescind by finding that on the main 
point l^ord Althoip and others enter- 
tained as strong an opinion as myself ; 
but ire all thought it would be inexpe- 
dient at that time to dissolve Lord Grey’s 
memmteL What I stated in the 
Hoase of domm'ons in tbe course of the 
ysSient rear canndt hatre escaped the 
* notide of the lesned member for Exeter. 
^ that aBme year, 1833, 1 statedn-I 


sacrifice, and to do what I conceived was 
justice to Ireland. Gentlemen, that de- 
claration of mine may have been prema- 
ture — it may have been inindicioua; 
but witli that opinion on rreord, creating, 
aa it did, a considerable sensation both 
in the House of Commons and in the 
country, 1 do wonder that any learned 
gentleman of known talent and ability 
riiouldyiae before an audience in whose 
ignorance he must have had a most con- 
temptuous confidence, and toll tliem that 
1 had adopted this opinion in 1835, in 
order to conciliate ana meet the views of 
Mr. O'Connell. At that time, and for 
■ome time afterwards, Mr. O’Connell, 
whom 1 did not blame fur it — far be it 
from me to blame any Iriahman for dia- 
trusting any ministry — expressed dis- 
trust in Lord Melbourne’s admiuistra- 
tion. He exjtressed that distrust again 
in Ocjpber ; and it has been more than 
once stated by Sir Robert Peel, in tbe 
House of Commons, |pd in Lis speech at 
Tam worth, to be the grouna on which he 
rested his hopes of tbe continuance of his 
administration. I know not, gentlemen, 
where ia the barm, or why we are to 
blame, if in the aasertion or these prin- 
ciples we meet with the support or Mr. 
0%onnell.” 

There I Have our readers done us the 
kindness to read these two passages ? 
And will they once more cast their eye 
over them, and reflect, for a moment, 
that the one is the char^ brought, in 
the face of the public, by one of the 
juiilor members onl^^of Sir R. PeePs 
government, and that the other is the 
deliberate, long-prepared, and well* 
considered answer of the leader of the 
•present ministry in tbe House of Com- 
mons 7 Awwer — it is a misuse of the 
namel Would that these two brief 
extracts could but be placed before 
every honest and candid man iu Eng- 
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land* that such night be perfectly in- 
formed of the character of the contro- 
versy I Would that they could but 
well observe the simple and manly 
statements of the charge ; so succinct, 
so clear, so tree from colouring, from 
unfairness, or from trickery or petti- 
ness of anv kind and then, on the 
other hand, the fencing, the quibbling, 
the answering what had not been said, 
the long stories of cabinet intrigues, 
and the careful blinking of the great 
question involved in the whole dispute, 
which mark»the defence of this cabinet 
minister! Never was a just and 
straightforward case more worthily 
stated, on the one hand ; never was a 
system of dirty manoeuvring more ap^ 
propriaielv apologised for on the other. 

Throughout the speech of Sir W. 
Follett he adheres to main features, 
to broad principles, to the acts of the 
ministry, as such, and of the opposi- 
tion, as such. Lord John replies with 

1 said this,” and 1 thought that,*' 
and ** I considered the other,’* when 
not one syllable is there throughout 
Sir William's speech about this all- 
important Lord John. Sir William 
sp^s of the acts and declarations of 
the cabinet of 1833-4; and £ord John 
tells him, in reply, ** I voted with 
Mr. llume in 1824.” What concern 
bad Sir William with that? Had he 
brought any charge against Lord John 
individually^ it might have concerned 
him to have traced the votes given by 
him in years past; but as he^spoke 
only of the Whig cabinet as a wnole, 
it was enough for him to deal with 
the acts of that cabinet, as such, lie 
found them anathematising O’Connell 
in one session, and conspiring with 
him in the next ; lie found them op- 
posing Mr. Ward's resolution in 1834, 
being in office, and, in 1835, being ovt 
of office, declaring its adoption to be 
indispensable. Thi$ was the tergiver- 
sation of which he spoke; and what 
answer is it, to this charge, for Lord 
John to talk as though he were the 
whole cabinet in his own proper person, 
and to go into long details of what 
“ I said, and 4 * 1 thought,*' and the 
like? 

But now to the main question. A 
coalition has taken place; that is a 
foct admitted on all hands. But thw 
one party alleges that it was a fair 
and honourable one ; the other, that it 
was altogether disgraceful." The 
question, therefore, is ; Which of 
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these two viewaof tlie. case is the true 
one? I 

Now, to uDoentand a tlansaction of 
this kind thoroughly, it is necessaiy to 
examine into three things : 

1. The parffot coalescing, and their 
respective portions, with /egard to 
each other : 

2. The prinlftpkt upon which the re- 
union is founded : and, 

3. The object sought to \Se atflUned 
by the joint efforts of the coalescing 
powers. 

Let us, therefore, spend a few,mo- 
ments in the discussion ofthese three 
points. 

And,^rsf, let us look at the parries 
uniting, and their respective positions 
and aspects towards each other. 

Now, here, the first recollection that 
will flash across every one's mind will 
be, the savage and truculent abuse 
heaped by one of these parties in the 
coalition — and that at a very recent 
date — upon the other. 

We are far from wishing to inculcate 
a spirit of fierce animosity towards of- 
fenders of this description; and still 
less, an unforgiving and tenacious re- 
collection of injuries, or the propriety 
of brooding over a rude expression for 
years. But, in this case, we have to 
look at a steady and continued course 
of contemptuous insult, practised for 
a long period of time, and continued 
up to the very lime of the coalition ; 
and then only laid aside ** for the 
nonce," and without even the slight- 
est public expression ^regret for the 
past, or of tne least rattempt to re- 
cal a single contumelious expression. 
In 1831, in the House of Commons' 
Committee on the moomsbury Vestry 
Bill, O’Connell exclaimed aloud, in 
the hearing of many, As for that 
little Lord John, he's not a man ; he's 
a mouse r And in his letter of the 
11th of last OctobVf only three months 
before the formation of that very 
coalition of which we are speaking, 
he deliberately wrote and publish^ 
his opinion, thsjt Lord Jokn Russell 
cherished tovrards Ireland feeUngs n/* 
proud and maligwint^ hatred'l This 
was his declarra view of one 
leading characters in the ministry!^. Ofr 
the odiers he declared, that 
Melbourne is utterly incompetent 
the high office he holcls ’’-^-tliat ‘‘ J' 
Lansdowne is hostile to Irekmd^^^ 
a hatred the most active and peOmefl 
ipg”— and of the Whigs, as a whole 
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cabioet, that they wile toe, hratal^ 
and bloody/ \ 

* Yet, in three monthl after these ex- 
pressions had been made public, and 
without the least offer at retractation 
on his part, we find the man who 
had penn^ them, invUfd to the Whig 
Loid Lichfield’s, and there cordially 
embraced by the veiyt^rsons whom 
he had thus characterised I Now, is 
this idfter the usual** manner of men ?*’ 
We speak not now of high-minded 
noblemen ; but we would ask whether 
any Recent member of the middling 
classes, an^erchant, any professional 
man, any respectable tradesman, would 
be expected to act in this manner? 
No man at all acquainted with society 
will hesitate to answer in the negative. 
Why, even a decent butcher or baker, 
of a class unaccustomed to public-house 
brawls, would have evinced a higher 
degree of self-respect than these noble 
and lofty Whigs, lie would have re- 
pelled, rather than invited , the approach 
of his calumniator. He would have 
said, without the least hesitation, ** You 
have cliarged me with being every thing 
that is base and worthless ; and either 
you believed what you said, or you did 
not: if you did believe the charges 
you made, it is impossible that you 
can have the least confidence in me : 
if you did notf and yet degraded your- 
self by uttering them, it is equally im- 
possible that 1 can have the least con- 
fidence in you. But if, which is the 
only other hypothesis, you were sincere 
at the time, and have since discovered 
your error, wmre is your open and 
candid retractation W 

Such would be the course adopted, 
without the leas^ doubt or hesitation, 
by any one in middle ranks of society. 
Ilow is it, then, that with those whom 
we generally expect to find sensitively 
jealous of their honour, and ** feeling 
a stain like a wouigf ,” there should be 
manifested this recklessness of charac- 
ter — this, not soaring^ but crawlings 
forgiveness of injuries. Again we say 
that we advocate not any fiery revenge ; 
but there is a dignified reserve, a justly 
offended sense of total alienation, 
which is expected, as a fitting and 
proper manifestation of feeling under 
provoealioos of this kind. ** This was 
lopked ftir,” naturally looked for, at 
itor hands,* ** and this was balked.” 
llliylpcdt*8 ei^mple seems to have been 
«thoi^t the most. deserving of iml- 
Uttion.;,..aiK|l we may almost fanyy 


tliem addressing O’Connfll in his 
words: 

** Fair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday 
last ; * 

You spurned me such a day ; another 
time « 

You called me dog ; and for these cour- 
tesies 

I’ll lend you thus much” aid. 

Like the Jew, however, they had an 
end ill view; and, therefore, like the 
Jew, they trafficked, to gain their ends^ 
with him who had ** called them dogs.” 
Let tliem know, however, that, al- 
though this sort of work may pass very 
well in Duke’s Place, it is what, in 
decent society, is generally called 
** diigracrful/* 

But it' is time we proceeded to the 
second point, to wit,— 

2. Upon what principle has the 
coalition we are considering been ef- 
fected i 

An union being formed between 
two parties who have heretofore been 
found in vehement opposition, no 
questiop can be more natural than this, 
— Upon what common ground of agree- 
ment have they met; — what is the 
leading characteristic of the policy on 
which the^ have agreed ? 

The aspect and bearing of O’Con- 
nell’s line of policy is neither secret 
nor of dubious character. Long be- 
fore the meeting at Lord Lichfield’s, 
and long before the dissolution of 
Lord Melbourne’s first administration, 
O’Co^ell had unequivocally declared 
himself (at Tom Duncombe’s election- 
dinner, in the sumnser of 4B34) a de- 
spiser and opposer of the hereditary 
peerage. He there asked, ** Why men 
should bear with hereditary legisla- 
tors, who would never tolerfite an he- 
reditary tailor or shoemaker?” Thus t 
we see that his hostility to the House 
of Lords is no new feature, arising 
from their conduct in the late session : 
it was a declared and prominent article 
in his creed long before the Whigs 
courted his alliance. 

Now, nothing can be more indisput- 
able than the remark of Sir William 
Follllt^-that every aigument that can 
be brought to bear against an heredi- 
tary peerage, tells with tenfold force 
against an hereditary king. O’Connell, 
<hen, is in effect opposed to the very 
existence of the first two estates in the 
British constitution. This must be 
taken to be the leading feature in hit 
policy. 
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That he is an inveterate foe to the 
national churches, both of England 
and of Scotland, is also equally beyond 
doubt: as a zealous Papist he could 
not be otherwise. But, further, his fa- 
vourite scheme, which we must not 
overlook, is that which the Whigs them- 
selves have again and again stigma- 
tised as one ** for the dismemberment 
of the empire,” — and which Lord 
Althorp declared himself ready to 
oppose, even to the length of a civil 
war. The purport of this project lies on 
the very suaface. Looking at the power 
at present possessed by O’Connell 
himself in Ireland, there cannot be the 
’least doubt that, with an independent 
legislatuie, and a perfectly distinct go- 
vernment, Ireland would be virtually 
/iis own. Whether England, or the 
King of England, would long be per- 
mitted to evince even the smallest cu- 
riosity about Irish concerns,* would 
obviously depend wholly upon circum- 
stances which might then arise. 

Looking, then, at O’Connell as the 
declared antagonist and foe oCthe he- 
reditary principle, whether in the crown 
or in the peerage ; as the natural enemy 
of the Protestant church ; and as aim- 
ing at that ** independence ”tor Ireland 
which would give him the whole sway 
in that country, the next inquiry which 
naturally suggests itself is, liow far, 
and with what sincerity, have these 
principles been surrendered by O'Con- 
nell ; or, if not surrendered by him, on 
what possible ground can an dionest 
coalition have been formed 1 

Now, ai^to tha fact^ we might fisst 
ask. When and where has any such re- 
tractation ofthese doctrines appeared, as 
might justify the Whigs in their re- 
cent union with the former promulga- 
tor of them ? But tlie absence of all 
proof negative^ though in itself abun- 
dantly sufficient, is the weakest part of 
the case. O'Connell has himself de- 
clared, and that again and again, that 
the only concession ever imagined by 
him was, that he was ready at all times 
to take six-and-eightpence in the 
pound Vvhen he could get it, never sui^ 
rendering his right to return the^ery 
next day for the other thirteen-and-four- 
ncel And, in illustration of this 
Id and unflinching assertion, he has 
lately issued forth from the Earl of 
lAchfield\ at whose house he has been 
closeted, day by day, for weeks to- 
gether, witli peers and their heirs appa- 
rent, in dozens,— and has gone cm a 


mission througliont the whole countiy, 
to inculcate, Unreservedly, the doc- 
trine, that the hereditaiy peer^e is 
a nuisance which must forthwim be 
abolished 1 

If we return, then, to the question 
already put, sgid ask, what is the prin- 
ciple, or system of policy, which this 
coalition hasjl|reed to assert,— O’Con- 
nell is ready with his unhesitating re- 
ply ; My principles and my policy are 
just the same that they have always 
been. I have made no concession. 
As to whether the Whig^have shade 
any or not, atk them ! 

But what reply can we expect from 
that qatirter? Not one of the cabinet 
dares confess an adherence to O'Con- 
nell’s views. Will either Lord Mel- 
bourne, or the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
or the heir of Earl Grey, tell us that 
they have conceded to O^onnell the 
reform of the House of Peers,” or the 

repeal of the union ?” Dare they 
even confess that they have virtually 
surrendered the Irish church to the 
Papists, and promised a large slice of 
the English one to the Dissenters? 
Not a syllable of the sort dare they 
utter. Then what leinains ? What is 
the inevitable conclusion to be drawn ! 
It is this : that it is a coalition of par- 
ties without any agreement upon grin’- 
ciple ; that, in short, it is a coalition 
altogether irrespective of principle I 
Now, this is just what, in the days 
and in the language of honest men, 
would have been called disgraceful^ 

But we must pass ^ to ^he third 
and most interesting oivision of the 
question, and ask * 

3. What was the (J^ject of the coali- 
tion we are now considering ? 

And not only is this the most im- 
portant part of the whole subject, but it 
IS also the most delicate, — since it 
touches not only on the principles 
which may be professed, but also on 
certain mofiues, which it may be more 
convenient to conceal. Nor is it pos- 
sible, in the discussion of such a point, 
to avoid looking for a moment at the 
parties concerned, and at those circum- 
stances which may reasonably be sup- 
posed to be mingled up with this part 
of the question. 

When the Duke of Wellington was 
called to his sovereign’i side, just 
twelve months since, he unhesitatingly 
expressed his readiness to lend all^ 
the aid in his power to the consoUd- 
a^on of a safe and stable system of 
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goreniment,--decliningl however, at 
the eaine time, to take me first place 
himself, not from the ^slightest re- 
luctance to incur the risk and the re- 
sponsibility, but from a sincere opi- 
nion that anot]}er individual was better 
fitted to serve his sovemign and his 
country in that capacit 3 ^han he was. 
In consonance with thel% wholly un- 
selfish jiewe, he undertook, in his own 
person, the whole labour and burden of 
. the government for several successive 
weeks ; and then, on the arrival of Sir 
Robert PeeUrom the Continent, he at 
once resigns the reins into his hand, 
and accepted from him a minor office ; 
not as if the rank or character of the 
post assigned him were of the least 
consequence in his eyes, but in fulfil- 
ment of the dut^ he had undertaken, 
to aid, with all his powers, in the con- 
solidation of a Conservative ministry. 

Now, in all this there was nothing 
but what the country was prepared to 
expect from the Duke of Welling^n. 
Rank or distinction it were impossible 
that he could derive from any office 
which the crown could ofier ; nor 
could a minister’s salary, to one of 
his revenues, and whose official ex- 
penditure has always exceeded his 
official emoluments, present the slight- 
est object of desire. And the like may 
be said of Sir Robert Peel. With 
a hereditary income exceeding that of 
most of our highest nobles, and occu- 
pying a seat in the lower house by 
choice, after repeated refusals of a 
peerage. It is ^possible to assign or 
to imagine any sther ground than that 
of public spirit, whiSh could move him 
to undertake the immense burden of a 
premier’s duties and responsibilities. 

But when we turn to the member for 
Stroud, laie member for Devonshire, 
the case is altogether different. Tlie 
younger son of a duke, whose family 
is large and his estotes entailed, may 
easily be imagined to be awake to the 
advantages of a change from an al- 
lowance of 800/. a-year and a decent 
lodging, to an offioial mansion in 
Whitehall, with a salaiy of six times 
his previous income. Nor would one 
who was merely a Lord John, and 
who was hourly confounded among 
the sevaii-anih>lhircy other Lord Johns 
who daily perrabulate Bond Street, 
leel unwilling to be elevated into 
Jhe Lord John wiro could make magi- 
strates, answer borough addresses, and 
oven recsounend to a promotion m 


the peenge. And, moreover, that in- 
diviaual Lord John, whom we have 
often heard straining his puny throat 
in the House of Commons, and la- 
bouring to be beard amidst a din re- 
sembling a horse-foir, would probably 
feel small reluctance to be placed in 
the favoured seat on the Speaker’s 
right hand, and to have his eveiy 
rising made the signal for a dead 
silence, and a breathless attention to 
know what were the views of his 
majesty’s government 1” 

In a word. Lord John Russell is not 
so situated, when out of office, as to 
lead any man to suppose it a matter 
of indifference to him whether he may 
be called upon ‘^to serve his majesty ’’ 
or not. lie may talk by the hour about 
his pure and patriotic motives, and may 
insist upon it that love of his country, 
and nothing else, has seduced him 
from ‘‘4iis beloved retirement but 
the mind cannot help reverting to the 
Irishman’s boast, — “ Didn’t 1 marry 
ye for love, Moll, (and a small matter 
of mon^) ?” 

y\e come, then, once more, back to 
the question,— what was the real object 
of tliis coalition ? And this question 
evidently host concerns the leading 
parties in it — his Majesty’s present 
cabinet. As for O’Connell, his mo- 
tives and his policy are obvious to 
every eye. In a Conservative ministry 
he dreaded a government which might 
hold him in check, and effectually stop 
his further advance towards the darling 
object of his ambition, the possession of 
Ireland. On the other handy by assist- 
ing the Whigs to form a weak adminis- 
tratioD — an administration wholly de- 
pendent on his support — hejevidently 
advanced more than one considerable 
step towards the attainment of what 
he most desires. His motives, there- 
fore, for siding with the Whigs, for the 
moment, without in the least commit- 
ting himself, or fettering his future 
movements, lie too near the surface 
to render the least inquiry needful. 

Turn we, then, to the other party to 
this compact, and inquire what object, 
that^m honourable man dare confess, 
could have induced the Whigs thus to 
join hands with the man who had for 
months past covered them with abuse, 
bnd whose views and preotices they 
had themselves, in tlie most emphatic 
manner, stigmatised as dangerous, and 
almost treasonifole ? 

first, let us listen to their own 
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statements, in justification of their con- 
duct. The first act of this coalition, 
when formed, was to oppose die re- 
election of Sir Charles Sutton. Sir 
W. Follett has justly reproached them 
with their d* disregard of the pain 
which his rejection must have inflicted 
on that distinguished gentleman, who, 
though thus selected as die victim of 
party warfare, had honourably and 
efficiently filled the office for eighteen 
years, and who had even been induced 
to give up the intention of voluntarily 
retiring from the chair by the request 
of diose very Whigs, only two years 
before.’' But on what ground was this 
step taken? First, it was said that 
Sir Charles had advised and assisted 
in the dissolution of the late parlia- 
ment. That charge was at once, and 
entirely, refuted and destroyed. Then 
it was said to be desirable, and even 
necessary, that the Speaker should be 
in unison with the majority of the 
House. But this, it was naturally 
observed, was just contradicting their 
own doctrines and their own qiractice 
in 1832, when they invited, and even 
urged, tiiis same Sir Charles to preside 
over an assembly still more at variance 
with his own principles thjh the pre- 
sent. It mattered not, however: on 
this battered argument, shewn and un- 
derstood at once to be a mtrt pretext^ 
they persevered, and committed the act 
of injustice upon which they had pre- 
viously resolved. 

The next goodly work achieved by 
this confederacy was an amendment to 
the Addrem Hese, again, all was pre- 
text and manceuvre. The addition pro- 
posed was of the roost thoroughly in- 
sipid character; it literally amounted 
to nothing. Yet upon this trumpery 
affair was the time of the House for 
successive nights consumed, and an- 
other division forced on, ending in 
nothing. 

The main point, however, yet re- 
mains. Having, in effect, taken no- 
thing by their first two motions, a last 
and final attempt was to be made, on 
the selected ground of the Irish church. 
This attack proved successful ; it drove 
the Conservativegovemmentfrom office, 
and replaced Lord John once more in 
Downing Street. And were it but con- 
fessed, manfully and without disguisef 
that ihU was the real object in view, 
— the sole end of the coalition and 
its intrigues, — we should scarcely have 
taken the trouble to pen this article. 


But, instead m this candid and open 
declaration, limen to Lord John’s own 
statement of tlm reatone wliicb prompted 
him to bring forward hie celebrated 
resolution. 

The crimes in IreliAd were crimes 
of eonfederac/and combioaaon. What 
remedy do lep propose ? We propM, 
no doubt, wkh regard to the physical 
evils of Irdand, such measofes aid such 
remedies as may amend them ; but with 
regard to this moral evil — ibis perverted 
sense of right and wrong— we do intend 
and propose to teach an^ diffuse the 
great principles of religion in that coun- 
try. I contend that this is only acting 
upon the principles which 1 have seen 
taught by the reverend bidiops of our 
church,— .that it ie the duty of the state 
to take care that religmus and moral in- 
struction be given to its people. With 
regard to this great aubject, until the ac- 
cession of Lord Grey’s administration 
nothing had been done. The Established 
Church addressed itself only to one- 
eighth or one-tenth of the people ; and 
with regard to education, it had been 
made so exclusive a system by the Ho- 
man Catholic clergy, that they would 
not allow the Homan Catholics' to send 
their children to a Protestant place of 
worship. What was the first step we 
took to remedy the evil ? To introduce 
a new and general system of education 
— a system in which all classes of reli- 
giou might partake— a certain number of 
days being devoted to teaching the Pro. 
testents and Roman Catholics the great 
principles of morality and Cfaristiani^, 
whilst on others tb^ might learn the 
particular grticles of t^r oWn belief, 
according to the doctrinn of each church* 
Such was the systjm of education pro- 
posed by Lord StanW : but in order to 
render its benefits exmnsive and large, it 
required that greater funds should be 
given to promote it. Whence were 
those funds to be derived 1 Taking that 
enlarged view of what was the intention 
of the establishment, and what the du^ 
of the slate, which > have just expressed, 
1 considered that while a sufficient re- 
muneration was given to the ministera of 
the Protestant churoh where they had 
flocks to teach, n^here they had no flocks 
and no congregation those funds might be 
fairly and properly applied to the gene- 
ral education of the people.” 

Now, is this honest? Is there any 
thing ffiir, candid, or manly about iif 
** The people of Ireland need educa- 
tion,” says Lord John. Granted. Is. 
there any dispute about that? ** We^ 
must give them education,’^ says Lord 
Jeho. Well,— who will object to 
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tliatl But whence ak the funds to 
be obtained ?*’ says this lordship. 
liVhence? Why where is the diffi- 
culty ? If twenty, thirty, or even 
forty thousand pounds is shewni^ to be 
needed, is the^natiou so poor as to be 
unable to efind it ? Ah 1 but, says 
Lord John, if I merely ^pose a grant 
for education, I shall nE| be able to 
pick qugirel with you, Sir Itobert 
Peel; nor will my compact with 
O'Connell be fulfilled, that I would 
attack the Irish church. So 1 must 
insist* upon faking the funds reauired 
out of the revenues of the estimlish- 
ment; and, as a reason for doing so, I 
must say that it is our duty to give 
education to the Irish poor, and that 
we do not know where else to get the 
money! 

The truth and honesty of the whole 
scheme was made apparent by this, — 
that, after fighting for months about 
this pretend^ necessity, said to exist, 
of getting some thirty or fifty thousand 
pounds a-year out of the revenues of 
the church of Ireland, for the purposes 
of education, down comes the Irish se- 
cretary, towards the close of the session, 
and moves that a grant be made, after 
all, in the usual manner, out of the ordi- 
naiy revenues of the country 1 But why 
not do this before? Simply because 
that would have removed the pretext 
on which the whole quarrel rested. 
The object was, as every one can see, 
to contrive a quarrel with the Conserv- 
ative government; to get a majority 
against t1!em,iqpd so to tun them out 
of office, and to 'step into their places. 
The pretence made tfse of was, a desire 
** to do justice to^reland/' 

The object has been attained ; and 
now it is found that all the justice” 
which it is expedient to do to Ireland, 
— i.e., a grant for the purposes of edu- 
cation, — can be done without filching 
the money from ihe church. Yet, 
even now, we see that it answers a 
purpose, now and then, to disinter this 
dead and buried pretext; and to 
argue, as in the spem at Bristol, that 
there was no way of giving education 
to the poor Irish, but by passing an 
** appropriation clause.” 

Sir W. Follett has not, nor can we, 
stop to particularise individuals, or to 
discuss tM fspecial merits or demerits 
of Mr. This, or my Lord That. Lord 
Jolm Russell, however, would fain 
plbtost the whole cabinet from the 
clmige of tergiversation and abandoo- 


ment of principle, by referring to one 
single vote of his own in 1824. ^ I 
agreed with Mr. Hume’s# motion in 
1824,” says he ; how, then can you 
charge me with taking up any new 
principle now ?” # 

Had a special and particular assault 
been made upon l^rd John, there 
would have been some show of reason 
in this answer. But Sir W. Follett 
had never once alluded to Aisr, — feeling 
it to be quite sufficient to deal with the 
Whig cabinet as a whole, without at- 
tempting to follow the doublings and 
windings of all its several members. 

Now, it is a thing perfectly notorious, 
that in 1833 the Whig cabinet delibe- 
rately cancelled and withdrew an ** ap- 
propriation clause” from the Irish 
Church-bill ; and that in 1834 they 
opposed and outvoted Mr. Ward’s re- 
solutions. And in both these debates 
Lord John Russell spoke, and in both 
these divisions he divided, and each 
time against the ** appropriating” pro- 
position. What, then, can be plainer 
to any man with common sense, than 
that a change had taken place, in Lord 
John Russell’s practice^ if not in Lord 
John Russell’s priwipleSf when, in 
1835, he adopted and contended for 
that very appropriation which, for two 
years preceding, he had opposed. 

But observe, says Lord John, that 
although in 1833 and 1834 I voted 
against the immediate propositions 
brought forward, I nevertheless de- 
clared cny feelings and views to be in 
favour of the principle. You did so, 
my lord ; but let it «lso bw-observed, 
that while you admitted the principle, 
you always found some plausible rea- 
son for not reducing it to^ practice. 
You admitted the principle in 1833 ; 
but then you shewed the impossibility 
of carrying any such proposition into 
effect against the opposing force of tlie 
House of Lords. And you concluded, 
" Let who will be for eoUmon^ I am 
for peace.” 

In 1 835, your note is entirely altered. 
It no longer matters any thing whether 
the Lords like it or not ; the Commons, 
disrigarding all fear o# collision, are to 
declare at once that an appropriation 
clause they will have, and that, without 
such a clause, they will pass no tithe 
*bill. Whence this sudden change of 
tone ? Who can overlook its origin ? 
In 1833, snugly nestling in Downing 
Street, a collision with the Lords boded 
darter to the ministry, while it could 
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yield theli no advantage. In 1835, 
eicluded from that loved abode, and 
vowing that the land should know no 
peace till it was repossessed, the case 
was wholly changed, and with that 
change your tone changes also. Col- 
lision or ntf^collision, we must have 
an appropriation clause. There is no 
living witnoutan appropriation clause I 
Well, my lord, you have got your appro- 
priation clause througli the Commons, 
and, by so doing, you have regained 
your places. True, in the Lords it was 
instantly negatived ; but that you knew 
well that It would be ; and for that 
defeat, now you have got your places, 
yon care little enough! 

My Lord John Russell, the whole 
atfair begins now to be veiy well un- 
derstood. No one, now, imagines for 
a moment, that the alleged necessity 
that the speaker should represent the 
views and feelings of the majority of 
the house, was any thing more than a 
mere pretext. Equally so was the de- 
sirableness, so much insisted on, of 
putting into the Address a few vague 
expressions about ** reform.”* And it 
is abundantly seen that not one particle 
of** education,” or of any thing else in 
the least desirable, have th^poor Irish 
gained by the ** appropriation clause,” 
or are likely to gain. The whole 
three manceuvres are now clearly dis- 
cerned to have had but one and the 
self-same view, namely, to get Sir 
Robert Peel out, and to get yourself in. 

This, then, is the drift and object of 
the coalition of which we hai^ been 
speaking! This is its most lofty and 
noble pdf^rt— mere scuffle fbr 
place ! For this you have stooped to 
a degree of meanness heretofore un- 
heard of among British statesmen, — to 
court and to embrace, in a close confe- 
deracy, the man who had covered you, 
publicly, with the most truculent 
abuse, and who had never offered, or 
dreamed of offering, the slightest apo- 
logy or retractation. For this, too, 
you have descended yet lower in the 
scale of criminal submission,— namely, 
in shaking hands with one whose in- 


tentions towaids the constitution you 
know to be llnloyal, and have de- 
clared, evenu a speech from the 
throne, to be such as to merit the 
warmest ** indignation.” And for this 
it wayfflat you, whose character rested 
not upon taient, nor ondv^car, but on 
some suppose simplicity fttid straight- 
forwardness purpose, at once wrecked 
and destroye^at character by a course 
of conduct which, through^ a wog^ 
of several weeks, was marked by little 
else than a continual resort to deceit, 
hypocrisy, and false pretences. Yet you 
are sensitive, forsooth, anA cannbt di- 
gest the imputation, when such a con- 
federacy as this is termed by an ho- 
nourable man ** dark and disgraceful.” 
Why, had not your mind been defiled, 
and your moral perception weakened, 
by the society you have kept at Lord 
Lichfield’s, how could you have failed 
to perceive, long since, that to be 
obliged to live, through months, upon 
manoeuvres, and to cloak every step by 
a pretence which you yourself knew to 
be false, was, in itself, disgraceful? 
But when all this has been done, not 
as an indirect and awkward way of 
bringing about some noble object, 
but merely and simply to get place, 
and nothing else, one cannot but won- 
der that your mind and conscience 
should have become so indurated as to 
dare to make a public allusion to the 
charge! Rest assured of this, how- 
ever, that, in all its features, — the em- 
bracing, without apology, the man who 
had loaded you with publi^nsult, — 
the confederating, wit{jl8ut any aban- 
donment of bis dgsigns, with the man 
whose designs you hgd declared to be 
disloyal, — and the forcing yourself, by 
this confederacy, into office, specially 
that you might do that which, after all, 
ou have not done, and which you 
now you cannot do, — in all and each 
of these great features the O’Connell 
coalition is knowfl and felt by eveiy 
man of honour throughout the country, 
to be, essentially, inherently, and in- 
curably, a proceeding most eminently 
** Dark and Disgraceful.” 
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